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taining to  the  pathology  of  pregnancy  and  to  obstetric  surgery. 
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taken  up  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Bristow.  Important  changes  have  been  made 
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black  and  white. 

Two  of  the  chapters  originally  contributed  by  the  late  Dr.  J.  H. 
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three  have  been  rewritten  by  the  Editor. 
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contributors.  The  Editor  is  indebted  to  Dr.  C.  R.  Hyde  for  valuable 
assistance  in  revision  of  the  chapter  on  Anomalies  and  Diseases  of 
the  Breasts  and  Nipples,  and  to  Dr.  H.  P.  de  Forest  for  the  skill 
and  accuracy  with  which  he  has  prepared  the  index. 
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PLATE    I. 

1,  internal  pudic  artery;  2,  3,  inferior  hennor- 
rhoidal  :  4,  transverse  perineal;  5,  superficial  per- 
ineal (vulvar);  6,  common  trunk  dividing  into  7, 
8,  9;  7,  branch  to  body  of  clitoris;  8,  artery  to  the 
bulb;  9,  dorsal  artery;  /o,  //,  12,  /j,  14,  internal 
pudic  nerve  and  branches;  /j,  anastomotic  branch 
to  16,  pudendal  branch  of  //,  small  sciatic  nerve; 
18,  terminal  branches  forming  nervous  sheath  for 
clitoris;  /p,  tertninal  branch  of  the  ilio-ingumal 
nerve. 

A,  anus;  C,  clitoris;  M,  meatus  urinarius; 
L,  great  sciatic  ligament;  V,  vagina;  O,  coccyx; 
T,  tuberosity  of  the  ischium. 

a,  gluteus  maximus  muscle;  b,  sphincter  ant 
externus;  r,  ischio-coccygeal  band  of  levator  ani 
muscle;  d,  transversus  perinei  muscle,  e,  bulbo- 
eavernosus  muscle;  g,  erector  clitoridis  muscle; 
h.  portion  of  perineal  muscle;  /.adductor  magnus 
muscle;  k,  gracilis  nnuscle. 
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ANATOMY. 


CHAPTER    I. 

THE   FEMALE   PELVIC   ORGANS. 

The  female  organs  concerned  in  reproduction  are  located  in  the  pelvis. 
Tiiey  are  usually  classified  as  external  and  internal.  The  external  organs 
include  the  mons  Veneris,  the  labia  majora,  the  labia  minora,  the  clitoris, 
and  the  vaginal  orifice.  To  them  collectively  is  applied  the  designation 
pudendum.  The  term  "  vulva  "  includes  all  of  the  external  organs  except 
the  mons  Veneris.  The  internal  organs  are  the  vagina,  the  vaginal  bulbs, 
the  uterus,  the  Fallopian  tubes,  and  the  ovaries.  The  ov^aries  are  con- 
cerned in  germination,  the  tubes  in  fecundation,  the  uterus  in  gestation, 
and  the  remaining  organs  in  copulation. 

The  terms  ''external"  and  ''internal,"  as  applied  to  the  organs  of 
generation,  have  no  scientific  value.  They  are  retained  merely  for  con- 
venience of  description.      (Plate  I.) 

The  Perineal  Space.  If  the  female  be  placed  upon  the  back,  with  the 
legs  flexed  and  the  thighs  flexed,  abducted,  and  rotated  outward,  the 
perineal  space  will  be  exposed.  Its  landmarks  may  be  made  out  by 
palpation.  They  are  the  tip  of  the  coccyx,  the  subpubic  arch,  and  the 
tubera  ischiorum.  From  the  pubic  arch  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium 
upon  each  side  the  boundary  is  bony.  It  consists  of  the  descending 
ramus  of  the  pubis  and  the  ramus  of  the  ischium.  From  the  tuberosity 
of  the  ischium  to  the  coccyx  (he  boundary  is  an  imaginary  line.  It 
corresponds,  approximately,  to  the  lower  border  of  the  gluteus  maximus 
muscle.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  gluteal  fold  does  not  coincide 
with  this  border,  as  is  sometimes  stated. 

The  Mons  Veneris.  Above  the  subpubic  arch  is  an  elevated  mass  of 
tissue,  triangular  in  outline.  The  apex  of  the  triangle  points  toward  the 
perineal  space;  the  base  is  marked  by  a  fold  of  skin  extending  trans- 
versely across  the  hypogastrium;  the  sides  correspond  with  the  folds  of 
the  groins.  This  is  the  mons  Vetieris.  The  skin  over  the  mons  Veneris 
is  thick.  After  pul)erty  it  is  covered  with  a  growth  of  coarse,  curly  hair, 
of  a  color  somewhat  darker  than  that  upon  the  scalp.     Underlying  the 
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skin  is  a  quantity  of  areolar  tissue  oontinnous  with  the  superficial  fascia 
of  the  alxlonien,  of  the  thighs,  and  of  tiie  lal^ia  inajora.  It  differs  from 
the  fascia'  in  those  rejLrions,  however,  in  ]x>ssessin<r  trreater  firmness  and 
elasticity — (jualities  im|)arted  to  it  by  fibrous  bonds  or  trabeculae,  con- 
taininfj  a  certain  pro|)ortion  of  elastic  elements,  by  which  it  is  traversed. 
The  mons  N'eneris  serves  a  purely  meehanieal  jturpose,  and  is  of 
interest  to  the  obstetrician  as  a  landmark  only. 

The  Perineum.  In  the  metlian  line  of  the  perineal  space  api)ears  the 
anus  and  the  cleft  of  the  vulva.  They  are  about  2.5  cm.,  1  inch,  apart. 
The  area  between  the  anus  and  the  vulva  is,  by  obstetricians,  desiirnated 
the  jjc  fine  Hill.  The  skin  here  is  thin,  deeply  jjij^mented,  and  marked  by 
a  median  raphe  along  which  it  is  closely  adherent  tx)  the  underlyiui!;  struc- 
tures. A  raphe,  less  noticeable,  may  also  be  observed  extending  from 
the  anus  to  the  coccyx.  The  skin  in  this  situation  is  not  so  deeply  })ig- 
mented  nor  so  closely  adherent  to  the  underlying  structures  as  is  that 
over  the  perineum. 

For  convenience  of  description  the  ])erineal  area  is  divided  by  an 
imaginary  transverse  line  into  an  anterior,  genito-urinary,  region,  and  a 
posterior,  ischio-rectal,  region.  The  dividing  line  is  drawn  across  the 
perineum  joining  the  tubera  ischiorum;  it  presents  a  slight  concavity 
toward  the  anus. 

The  Labia  Majora.  Flanking  the  cleft  of  the  vulva  {rima  urogenitalis) 
are  the  lai>ia  majora.  Together  they  are  analogous  to  the  scrotum  in 
the  male.  At  the  mons  Veneris  they  meet,  constituting  the  (niterior 
commissnrc.  Below  they  merge  into  the  skin  of  the  ])eriiieum.  To 
the  skin  of  the  perineum  limiting  the  cleft  of  the  vulva  the  name  j)o.«- 
terior  commissnrc  has  been  applied.  Each  labium  may  be  compared 
to  a  three-sided  pyramid.  The  base  is  continuous  with  the  mons  pubis; 
the  apex  is  at  the  perineum;  one  surface  rests  upon  the  pubic  ramus,  one 
looks  outward  toward  the  thigh,  and  one  looks  inward  toward  its  fellow 
of  the  opposite  side.  The  outer  surface  is  convex.  It  is  covered  with 
coarse  skin,  over  which  extends  the  growth  of  hair  from  the  mons  pubis. 
The  inner  surface  is  also  covered  with  skin,  but  of  a  different  character. 
It  is  thin  and  moist  and  of  a  reddish  color.  It  is  covered  with  a  growth 
of  downy  hair,  to  be  seen  U])on  close  inspection  only.  Underlying  the 
skin  of  the  labium  majus  is  a  fascia  containing  fat.  The  fat  is  abundant 
near  the  mons,  but  ditninishes  toward  the  perineum.  Continued  into  the 
fascia  from  the  su]>erfi('ial  fascia  of  the  perineum  is  a  stratum  of  elastic 
tissue.  This  may  l)e  traced  as  far  as  the  margin  of  the  external  abdom- 
inal ring.  Comparing  this  fascia  with  the  dartos  in  the  male,  some 
anatomists  claim  to  have  demonstrated  in  it  the  presence  of  involuntary 
muscular  fibres.  By  reason  of  the  ]>resence  of  the  elastic  and  the  mus- 
cular elements  in  the  superficial  fascia,  the  skin  of  the  lni)ium  inav  j)re- 
sent  a  corrugated  appearance. 

The  round  ligament  of  the  uterus,  after  emerging  from  the  external 
abdominal  ring,  is  usually  lost  in  the  adipose  tissue  of  the  mons.  It 
may  extend  into  that  of  the  labium.  In  some  cases,  tliough  rarely,  it 
carries  with  it  a  fold  of  ])eritoneum.  The  course  of  a  j)udcii(lal  hernia 
is  thus  ac(ronnted  for. 

At  birth  there  is  a  slight  gajiing  of  the  lal)ia  majora  owing  to  their 
incomplete  develo])ment.      In  the  well-nourislied  adult  virgin  they  are 
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VULVA   OF   NON-PAROUS   WOMAN,  OPEN.     HYMEN    INTACT 
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VULVA   OF    PAROUS   WOMAN,  CLOSED 
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usually  in  contact  {ri((n(  co)iiurcn,s),  concealing  from  view  the  structures 
within.  In  the  aged  and  emaciated  they  may  gape  (vulva  hians),  owing 
to  waste  of  adipose  tissue.  They  may  be  pressed  apart  by  excessive 
development  of  the  nymjilue. 


Fi.;.  1. 

MONS    VENERIS 


#< 


MEATUS 
'  URINARrUS 


'^"—  i„rnuUtl"'"^^ 


^  ^jlijW"-^ 


Vulva  of  a  vira;in     The  labia  ha\  e  been  w  itkh  separated.    (Testvt.) 

The  Labia  Minora.  By  separating  the  labia  majora  the  labia  minora  or 
nymphce  may  be  brought  into  view.  They  are  analogous  to  the  skin  of 
the  penis  in  the  male.  Each  nympha  consists  of  an  elongated  triangular 
fold  of  modified  integument.  The  bases  unite  medially  above  the  clitoris, 
and  the  apices  are  lost  in  the  labia  majora  at  the  sides  of  the  ostium 
vaginae.  Each  presents  two  surfaces  and  a  free  border.  In  the  undis- 
turbed condition  of  the  parts  the  external  stu-face  is  in  contact  with  the 
labium  majus  of  its  own  side,  and  the  internal  surface  is  in  contact  with 
the  corresponding  surface  of  the  opposite  nympha.  At  the  glans  clitori- 
dis  the  free  borders  bifurcate.  The  upper  divisions  unite  above  that 
structure,  forming  a  hood-like  covering  for  it,  known  as  its  prcpputium, 
and  the  lower  divisions  unite  below  it,  constituting  its  fnenulum.  Tiie 
surfaces  of  the  nymphro  are  smooth  and  moist.  Sebaceous  glands  exist 
upon  the  external  surfaces,  but  hairs  are  nearly  if  not  quite  wanting. 
Upon  the  internal  surfaces  there  are  no  liairs,  and  few  if  any  sebaceous 
glands.      A  peculiar  cheesy  material   known  as  smegma  collects  beneath 
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tlu-  propiicc  and  upun  the  n|)|)n-..(l  -iirfaocs  of  tlu'  labia  minora.  It  i?; 
not  a  true  schaccoiis  si'crctidii,  l)nt  is  coinjxiscd  principally  of  cast-off 
pavement   cpitiicliiim  ci'lls. 

The  unticrlyini;  fascia  of  the  nympha  contains  no  fat,  but  supports  a 
plexus  of  veins. 

The  labia  minora,  as  has  been  already  stated,  are  visible  at  the  cleft 
of  the  vulva  in  the  newborn.  In  the  adult  virgin  they  are  pink  in  color, 
uniform  in  size,  have  nnindented  borders,  and  are  concealed  from  view 
in  the  undisturl)ed  jiosition  of  the  parts.  From  frecpient  copulation,  and 
t>lti'ciallv  by  childbeariiiir,  they  undergo  great  i-hanges  in  shape  and 
appearance.  They  may  assume  a  bluish  color  and  become  pigmented. 
Tl)ev  mav  become  unevenly  elongated  and  lobulated,  and  may  })rotrude 
from  between  the  greater  labia.  They  may  also  lose  their  resemblance 
to  nuicous  membrane  and  ])resent  the  apj^oarance  of  true  integument. 

The  Fourchette.  If  tlic  labia  majora  be  witlcly  separated,  a  transverse 
band  of  skin  appears  just  above  the  ])osterior  commissure.  This  is  the 
fourchelfe  or  fncnu/uia  jjitdendi.  When  thus  demonstrated,  a  boat-like 
depression  is  artificially  created  between  it  and  the  ostium  vagiuie.  To 
this  has  been  given  the  name  /o.s'vrt  naclcalaris.  Curiously  enough, 
(^uain  and  other  well-established  authorities  describe  the  fossa  navicularis 
as  h)cated  between  the  fourchette  and  the  })Osterior  commissure.  There 
seems,  also,  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  histology  of  the  four- 
chette. Lusk,  Skene,  and  others,  following  the  conclusions  of  Ijuschka, 
describe  it  as  the  posterior  commissure  of  the  nymplue.  Commonly  it  is 
described  as  a  transverse  band  derived  from  the  labia  majora.  This 
discussion,  however,  is  of  more  interest  to  the  anatomist  or  medical  jurist 
than  to  the  obstetrician,  since  the  integrity  of  the  fourchette  rarely  sur- 
vives the  first  parturition. 

Vessels  and  Nerves  of  the  Pudendum.  The  labia  majora  and  the  labia 
minora  receive  their  vascular  su|)ply  from  the  superficial  j)erineal  branches 
of  the  internal  pudic  arteries.  These  branches  are  larger  than  the  cor- 
responding vessels  in  the  male,  but  they  follow  similar  courses.  Each 
branch  arises  from  the  parent  trtnik  near  the  tuber  ischii.  It  runs  along 
the  ramus  beneath  the  superficial  perineal  fascia  to  the  labium,  where  it 
anastomoses  with  the  ])udic  branch  of  the  femoral  arterv. 

The  veins  of  both  the  labia  majora  and  the  labia  minora  form  rich 
plexuses  which  communicate  freely  with  those  of  the  vaginal  bulbs. 
They  empty  by  trind<s  which  accomjiany  the  arteries  above  named. 
Those  of  the  nymplue  are  firmly  supported  by  elastic  and  by  smooth 
muscular  tissue.  They  become  turgid  during  sexual  excitement.  They 
<lo  not,  however,  as  is  sometimes  erroneously  stated,  constitute  an  erectile 
tissue.  The  veins  of  the  labia  majora  are  more  loosely  supported.  They 
frequently  present  troublesome  varicosities  during  pregnancy.  They 
communicate  with  the  veins  of  the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  vulva  emj)ty  for  the  most  jiart  into  the  inguinal 
glands.  A  few  in  the  neutral  territory  between  the  nymphne  ami  the 
vagina  may  fiml  their  way  to  the  femoral  chains. 

The  nerve-supply  of  these  structures  is  from  the  internal  pudic  antl  the 
lesser  sciatic  nerves.  The  former  accompany  the  arteries  of  the  same 
name.  As  they  become  superficial  in  the  uj)]>er  part  of  the  perineal  space 
they  inosculate  with  the  inferior  branches  of  the  lesser  sciatic  nerves. 
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Peripheral  filaments  are  richly  supplied  to  the  prfeputium  clitoridis,  which 
is  reo:ar(l('(l  by  some  writers  as  the  i^eat  of  voluptuous  sensation. 

The  Vestibule.  The  separation  of  the  labia  minora  discloses  a  space  in 
which  may  be  seen  the  orifice  of  the  vagina  {introUus  or  ostium  vaginae). 
The  space  is  lozenge-shaped.  Above  it  is  bounded  by  the  nympha;  as 
they  converge  and  unite  at  the  fnenidum  clitoridis.  Below  it  is  flanked 
by  the  labia  majora  as  they  meet  at  the  posterior  commissure.  The 
ostium  vaginae  is  in  the  lower  half  of  this  space.  Between  it  and  the 
posterior  commissure  are  the  fossa  navicularis  and  the  fourchette.  The 
space  above  the  anterior  margin  of  the  vaginal  opening  is  triangular  in 
outline.  Some  observers  claim  to  have  discovered  a  distinct  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  modified  skin  of  the  nymphae  and  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  genito-urinary  tract.  Though  difficult  of  ocular  demon- 
stration, such  a  dividing  line  undoubtedly  exists.  It  is  described  as  fol- 
lowing the  attached  border  of  the  internal  surfaces  of  the  nymphse, 
crossing  beneath  the  friTenulum  clitoridis  above  and  skirting  the  posterior 
margin  of  the  ostium  vaginte  below.  To  the  portion  of  the  space  thus 
bounded,  anterior  to  the  ostium  vaginae,  is  given  the  name  vestibule. 
The  floor  of  the  vestibule  is  marked  by  faint  transverse  ridges.  For  this 
and  other  reasons  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  forward  of  the 
anterior  vaginal  wall. 

The  Meatus  Urinarius.  In  the  median  line  of  the  vestibule,  within  1 
cm.,  ^  inch,  from  the  vaginal  orifice  and  about  2.5  cm.,  1  inch,  from  the 
clitoris,  may  be  observed  the  opening  of  the  urethra.  Its  site  is  marked 
by  an  elevation  of  mucous  membrane.  This  is  more  ])rominent  ante- 
riorly and  has  been  accepted  as  a  guide  for  passing  the  catheter  by  the 
sense  of  touch.  As  a  result  of  frequent  coition,  and  especially  after 
parturition,  this  landmark  is  so  far  obliterated  as  to  render  it  of  doubt- 
ful value  as  such.  The  puckering  of  the  mucous  membrane  about  the 
urethral  opening  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  unstriated  muscular  fibres. 
A  ring  of  such  tissue  has  been  described  by  Luschka  surrounding  the 
ostium  vaginte  and  the  urethra,  which  is  here  embedded  in  the  anterior 
vaginal  wall.  To  it  has  been  given  the  name  sphincter  vaginae.  Near 
the  meatus  urinarius  may  be  seen  the  openings  of  several  large  mucous 
crypts.  They  are  the  a/la7uluke  vestibidi  m'mores.  They  may  be  so  large 
as  to  admit  the  tip  of  a  catheter.  Otherwise  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  vestibule  resembles  that  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

The  Grlands  of  Bartholin.  Situated  at  the  sides  of  the  vagina  near  its 
orifice  are  two  glandular  bodies,  one  upon  each  side.  They  are  analo- 
gous to  Cowper's  glands  in  the  male,  and  are  named  the  glands  of  Bar- 
tholin or  of  Daverney.  Like  its  analogue,  each  gland  usually  lies  between 
the  two  layers  of  the  triangular  ligament.  In  a  very  large  proportion 
of  instances,  however,  it  is  superficial  to  both  layers  of  the  ligament.  In 
either  case  it  is  more  deeply  situated  than  the  vaginal  bulb,  by  the  pos- 
terior, rounded,  extremity  of  which  it  is  slightly  overlapped. 

The  glands  of  Bartholin  vary  in  size  in  different  individuals,  and  fre- 
quently upon  the  two  sides  in  tlie  same  person.  They  attain  their  greatest 
development  in  young  adults  of  voluptuous  propensities.  They  become 
flattened  by  childbearing.  Like  Cowpers  glands,  they  belong  to  the 
compound  racemose  variety.  They  are  of  a  reddish  color  and  of  the 
form  and  average  size  of  a  common  white  bean.    Each  gland  is  supplied 
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with  a  duct  about  15  mm.,  ^  inch,  in  length  and  3  mm.,  I  inch,  in 
diameter.  This  jKisse.s  obli(juely  forward  or  curves  round  the  extremity 
of  the  hull)  to  open  Ix'tween  the  hihium  minus  and  the  attached  border 
of  the  hymen.  Tlie  duct  at  its  orifice  is  contracted  and  can  with  diffi- 
culty be  dist-overed.  Its  location,  however,  is  usually  marked  by  a  vas- 
cular area,  and  may  be  the  better  revealed  by  pressing  aside  the  liymcn 
or  the  caruncula  myrtiformis. 

From  their  location  and  that  of  their  ducts,  the  glands  of  Bartholin 
are  also  den»»minatc<l  the  ru/ro-v<if/in(tl  glands.  They  are  active  duriu'j; 
sexual  excitement  onlv,  at  which  time  they  secrete  a  yellow  visciil  Huid, 


Fig.  2. 


BULB    OF 
VAGINA 


,'ULVO-VAGINAl. 
GLAND 


The  vulvo-vaginal  gland  or  gluiid  of  Uanholii).    (Tlie  dolled  line  indicates  the  limits  of  the  bulb  of 

the  vnErinn.    (Tkstut.) 


which  serves  a  purely  mechanical  purj)ose.  They  do  not  develop  till 
puberty,  and  they  become  atrophied  in  the  aged. 

The  deep  perineal  arteries  supply  the  glands  of  Bartholin. 

The  Hymen.  The  vaginal  orifict;  varies  in  aj^pearance  in  different  indi- 
viduals. In  th(,'  virgin  it  is  ]>artinlly  closed  by  a  structure  known  as 
the  /ii/iiioi.  The  hymen  is  a  reduplication  of  the  most  inferior  j)ortion  of 
the  vaginal  walls.  It,  therefore,  consists  of  connective  tissue  supporting 
bloodvessels  and  covered  l)y  mucous  membrane.  Elastic  and  muscular 
tissue  as  well  as  nerve-fibres  may  be  demonstrated  within  it.  As  a  rule, 
it  springs  from  the  ])osterior  and  the  lateral  vaginal  walls  only.  In 
exceptional  cases  the  anterior  wall  cinitributcs  also  to  its  formation.  It, 
therefore,  ])resents  a  variety  of  forms.  ( I' ig.  3.)  It  may  comj)letely 
occlude  the  vagina  {imperforate).  It  may  be  perforated  by  numerous 
small  openings  {crihriforin).  It  may  present  a  central  longitudinal  cleft. 
Its  common  form,  however,  is  crescontic,  the  free  concave  border  looking 
toward  the  anterior  vaginal  wall.  Being  crowded  inward,  it  lies  in  folds, 
giving  to  it  a  fluted  appearance. 
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Usually  the  hymen  is  more  or  less  lacerated  at  the  first  coitus.  (Fio-. 
4.)  Almost  witiiout  exception  it  is  obliterated  at  parturition.  There- 
after nothiusr  remains  of  it  but  fleshy  tags  attached  about  the  entrance 
to  the  vagina.  (Fig.  5.)  These  are  called  carunculce  my rti formes. 
From  the  medico-legal  stand-point  the  absence  of  a  hymen  furnishes 


Fig.  3. 
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CBESCENTIC  FRINGED  BILABIAL  BIPERFORATE 

Different  forms  of  hymen.     (Testut.) 


CRIBRIFORM 


prima  facie  evidence  only  of  sexual  indulgence.  The  converse  of  this 
proposition  is  also  true.  It  may  be  absent  in  the  virgin,  and  has  been 
known  to  persist  in  the  parous  woman.  On  the  other  hand,  earunculae 
myrtifornies  are  undeniable  evidence  of  a  former  parturition. 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  5. 


"""f 

Hymen  after  coitus.    (Testut.)  Hymen  after  parturition.    (Tkstut.) 

Fig.  4.— C.  Clitoris.    PL.  Nymphse.    U.   Meatus  urinarius.    OV.  Vaginal  orifice.    H.   Hymen.    D. 

Rent  in  hymen. 
Fig.  5.— U.  Meatus  urinarius.    P.  Nympha.    CM.  Carunculse  myrtiformcs.    Z.  Portion  of  hymen. 

detached  and  tloating.     D.  A  tear  Ihrougii  the  fourchette. 

^\  hen  the  hymen  is  intact  the  exposed  ostium  vaginte  ajjpears  as  a 
vertical  slit.  When  it  is  destroyed  the  anterior  and  posterior  vaginal 
walls  are  seen  to  be  in  contact.      The  remains  of  the  liymen,  however, 
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mav  he  traced  about  the  orifice  in  a  ritifj,  which  i.<  laterally  compressed 
as  the  vidva  is  allowed  to  close.  This  form  of  the  ostium  vao;in:e  is 
maintaine<l.  no  (h)ul)t,  by  the  arrangement  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
pi'lvic  tlooi". 

The  Glans  Clitoridis.  Just  above  the  apex  of  the  vestibular  trian<,^le 
may  be  seen  the  g/dxs  clitoridis  surrounded  by  its  prepuce.  In  the  non- 
turgid  condition  it  is  a  mere  papilla.  Fre(|uently  it  is  entirely  hidden 
from  view  by  an  elongated  pre])ucc.  Occasionally  the  prepuce  is  adher- 
ent to  it,  rendering  it  still  m(»re  dilficult  of  demonstration.  When  turgid 
during  sexual  excitement  it  is  rarely  as  large  as  a  small  pea. 

The  glans  is  the  only  part  of  the  clitoris  which  is  visible  on  inspection 
of  the  genitalia.  It  is  covered  by  a  modified  skin  which  is  extremely 
delicate  and  sparinglv  su])plied  with  sebaceous  glands.  Sebaceous  glands, 
however,  are  well  developed  about  its  circumference,  and  secrete  an  oily 
substance  which  emits  a  characteristic  odor. 

The  Clitoris.  The  clitoris  is  not  the  analogue  of  the  penis,  as  is  so  often 
stated.  It  corresponds  rather  to  the  glans,  corpora  cavernosa,  and  crura 
of  that  organ.  When  erect  it  may  be  felt,  like  a  rounded  cord,  about 
2.5  cm.,  1  inch,  in  length  and  5  mm.,  ^  inch,  in  diameter.      It  arches 

Fig.  6. 


Tlu-  clitoris.     (Aftor  Kobklt.) 

A.  Bulbus  vesUbuli.    C.  Pars  intermedia.    E.  Glans  clitoridis.    F.  Corpus  clitoridis. 

H.  Dorsal  vein.    L.  Kight  crus.    M.  Vestibule.    N.  Gland  of  Bartholin. 


U])ward  from  the  apex  of  the  vestibular  triangle  to  the  .summit  of  the 
sul)|)ubic  arch.  (Fig.  ^•)  It  consists  of  glans,  corpora  cavernosa,  and 
crura,  in  structure  similar  to  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  penis,  but 
of  diminutive  size.  The  trabecuhe  of  the  cavernous  bodies  are  firmer 
than  those  in  the  male  organ.  The  glans  is  imperforate,  and  is  formed 
of  a  plexus  of  veins  coulinucd  into  it  from  the  bulbs  of  the  vagina.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  corpijra  cavernosa  arc  formed  of  true  erectile 
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tissue.  Not  so  the  glans,  though  it  becomes  turgid  during  the  erection 
of  the  clitoris. 

The  clitoris,  like  its  analogue,  is  furnished  with  a  suspensory  ligament. 
Its  mobility,  however,  is  greatly  limited  by  the  attachments  of  the  pre- 
puce and  of  the  frjenulum. 

The  vessels  supplying  the  clitoris  are  disposed  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  corresponding  ones  in  the  male.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  lym- 
phatic canals.  The  nerve-supply  to  the  organ  is  proportionately  much 
more  abundant  than  that  of  its  analogue.  Its  source  is  both  from  the 
internal  pudic  nerves  and  from  the  hypogastric  plexus  of  the  sympathetic. 
Nerves  from  both  these  sources  communicate  freely  in  the  organ  and 
form  an  especially  rich  network  upon  the  glans.  Their  method  of  termi- 
nation is  similar  in  both  sexes. 

The  Bulbs  of  the  Vagina.  Located  at  the  sides  of  the  vagina  are  the 
vaginal  bulbs,  more  commonly  designated  the  bulbs  of  the  vestibule. 
(Fig.  7.)  They  are  analogous  to  the  bulbous  portion  of  the  corpus 
spongiosum  in  the  male.  They  lie  between  the  constrictor  vagime 
muscle  and  the  anterior  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament.  Relying  upon 
the  usual  illustrative  drawings,  one  would  certainly  be  disappointed  in 
their  appearance,  unless  an  artificially  injected  specimen  were  to  be 
examined.  Each  bulb  consists  of  a  plexus  of  large  veins  enclosed 
within  a  fibrous  capsule.  When  injected  it  is  about  2.5  cm.,  1  inch,  in 
length  and  12  mm.,  J  inch,  at  its  greatest  breadth.     It  is  flask-shaped, 

Fig.  7. 


The  bulbs  of  the  vestibule.     (Playfair.) 

a.  Bulb  of  vestibule,  h.  Muscular  tissue  of  vagina,  c,  d,  e,/.  The  clitoris  and  muscles,  g,  h,  i,  k,  I.  m.  n. 

Veins  of  the  nymphae  and  clitoris  communicating  with  the  epigastric  and  obturator  veins. 


the  bottom  of  the  flask  being  on  a  line  with  the  points  where  the  labia 
minora  disappear  at  the  sides  of  the  ostium  vagina?.     Anteriorly  the 
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l>ull)s  taper  and  comnmnicatc  with  each  other  beneath  the  clitoris.  The 
isthmus  of  eoninnuiicatlon  is  known  as  the  pars  intcrmedialis  of  Kobelt. 
Tlie  veins  of  the  l)nU)s  coininunieate  freely  with  the  plexnses  of  the 
nyinplue  and  of  the  labia  majoni,  and  also  with  those  making  up  the 
substance  of  the  <r]ans  clitoridis. 

The  bulbs  of  the  va<rina,  thou<;li  becoming  turgid  during  sexual  excite- 
ment, do  not  constitute  a  true  erectile  tissue.  When  turgid  they  encroach 
ujioii  the  sj)ace  between  the  ])ul)ic  rami,  and  thus  narrow  the  vaginal 
orili<i'. 

The  Vagina.  The  vagina  is  usually  described  as  a  musculo-membra- 
nou-  canal  leading  from  the  vulva  to  the  uterus.  Lying  as  it  does 
between  the  bladder  and  the  rectum,  its  axis  varies  according  to  the 
fulness  or  emptiness  of  these  viscera.  Its  axis  is  also  dependent  upon 
tlie  condition  (tf  the  ])elvic  floor.  Witli  the  pelvic  floor  intact  and  with 
ilie  bladder  and  the  rectum  empty,  the  axis  of  the  vagina  is  nearly  par- 
allel with  the  j)elvie  brim,  exce})t  that  its  lower  portion  is  bulged  forward 
by  the  perineal  body.  It  is  evident  that  its  axis  will  be  rendered  more 
nearly  horizontal  by  a  distended  bladder  and  more  nearly  vertical  by  a 


Transverse  scflioii  of  tbe  lower  portion  of  the  vagina.    (Henle.) 
L.  Levator  ani  nnisfle.    1\.  IJcctuni.    U.  Urethra.    V.  Vagina. 

full  rectum.  In  the  virgin,  in  whom  the  liymen  is  still  intact,  the 
vaginal  opening  appears  as  a  vertical  slit.  When,  however,  the  hymen 
has  been  destroyed  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  walls  of  the  vagina  are 
seen  to  l)e  in  contact,  and  upon  cross  section  its  lower  end  jn-csents  an 
outline  resembling  the  capital  letter  H.  The  ostium  is  much  the  nar- 
rowest j)art  of  the  canal,  even  when  the  latter  is  distended.  A  cast  of 
the  distended  vagina  has  tlie  shape  of  an  inverted  truncated  cone,  and 
that  this  is  the  shape  of  the  canal  may  be  demonstrated  by  exploring  it 
M'ith  the  subject  in  the  genu-pectoral  position.  The  upper  expanded 
portion  has  been  designated  the  foDiix  or  vault.  Into  it  from  above 
j)i-ojects  the  cervical  segment  of  the  uterus.      The  recesses  in  front  of, 
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behind,  and  at  the  sides  of  the  cervix  uteri  are  distinguished  as  the  ante- 
rior, the  posterior,  and  the  lateral  fornices. 

Since  the  vaginal  canal  is  usually  in  a  collapsed  condition,  but  two 
walls,  the  anterior  and  the  posterior,  demand  description.  From  what 
has  been  already  stated,  it  will  appear  evident  that  botii  walls  are  wedge- 
shaped  and  that  the  narrow  extremities  of  the  wedges  are  at  the  ostium 
vajjinae. 


Fa;.  1). 

(RECTAL    PERITONEUM 

O-UTERINE    POUCH 

ANTERIOR  ANO  POS- 
TERIOR LAYERS  OF 
BROAD    LIGAMENT 

VESICAL 
PERITONEUM 

VESICO-UTERINE 
POUCH 


The  neck  of  the  uterus  and  the  upper  extremity  of  the  vagina,  showing  their  relation  to  the  peri- 
toneum (vaginal  walls  in  red).     (Testut.) 

The  capacity  of  the  vagina  is  increased  in  every  direction  by  child- 
bearing.  In  parous  women  it  may  have  its  greatest  breadth  through  the 
middle;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  broadest  at  the  fornix.  This  breadth  varies 
from  3.5  cm.,  IJ  inch,  in  nulliparai  to  double  this  measurement  in  mul- 
tiparse.  The  length  of  the  vagina  varies  in  the  different  races  and  in 
different  individuals  of  the  same  race.  In  the  negress  it  is  longer  as 
well  as  more  capacious  than  in  women  of  the  white  race.  Measurements 
are  made  along  both  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  walls.  The  average 
length  of  the  anterior  vaginal  wall  in  white  women  is  6  cm.,  2h  inches, 
and  of  the  posterior  wall  8.5  cm.,  3^  inches.  The  canal  is  not  quite  as 
long  in  virgins,  and  it  undergoes  shortening  in  senile  involution.  Cases 
of  congenital  shortening  are  not  infrequently  met  with  in  which  the  canal 
is  diminished  to  half  its  usual  lengtli.  The  difference  in  the  lengths  of 
the  anterior  and  of  the  posterior  vaginal  walls  may  create  the  erroneous 
impression  that  the  cervix  uteri  projects  through  the  upper  part  of  the 
anterior  wall,  and  this  impression  is  strengthened  by  the  greater  depth 
of  the  posterior  fornix. 

The  vagina  is  a  muscular  organ  lined  bv  mucous  membrane  and  sur- 
rounded  by  dense  areolar  tissue.  This  has  led  anatomists  to  describe  it 
as  having  a  fibrous,  a  muscular,  and  a  mucous  coat.  Its  walls  vary  in 
thickness  from  5  mm.  to  1  cm.,  i  to  |  inch.  They  are  thinnest  at  the 
fornix  and  thickest  where  the  urethra  is  embedded  in  the  anterior  wall. 
This  difference  in  thickness  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  muscular 
structure.  The  muscle  is  of  the  unstriated  variety  and  has  intermingled 
with  its  fibres  a  certain  amount  of  elastic  tissue.  Muscular  fibres  may 
be  made  out,  taking  various  courses,  circular,  longitudinal,  and  oblitpic. 
They  interlace,  however,  in  so  intricate  a  manner  as  to  be  inseparable 
into  distinct  strata.      Thev  are  continued  into  the  muscular  walls  of  the 
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uterus  al)()vo,  aud  below  are  lost  in  the  structure  of  the  pelvic  floor.     It 
is  a  mistake  to  state  tliat  thev  are  attached  t«»  the  bony  pelvis. 


Fig.  hi 


l,i>nt,'ilu(linal  section  of  the  vagina.    (Testl-t.) 
a.  Segment  showing  posterior  wall.  b.  Segment  showing  anterior  wall. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina  is  continuous  \vith  that  of  the 
uterus,  and,  infcriorly,  it  covers  the  hymen  and  the  vestibule.  Its 
epithelium  is  of  the  pavement  variety.  This  variety  of  epithelium  char- 
acterizes the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intravaginal  surface  of  the  cervix 
uteri  also.  The  vaginal  mucous  membrane  is  from  1  mm.  to  1.5  mm. 
in  thickness,  and  is  closely  adherent  to  the  underlying  muscular  wall. 
In  the  lower  half  of  the  canal  each  wall  is  marked  by  a  longitmlinal 
median  elevation  or  furrow — the  eolumna  vagince.  This  is  flanked  by 
transverse  ridges — the  rugn'  or  crislce  vagince.  The  column  upon  tiie 
anterior  wall  is  most  marked  and  seems  to  originate  in  the  prominent 
mass  of  tissue  surrounding  the  urethral  opening.  The  eristic,  which  are 
also  best  develi>])ed  upon  the  anterior  wall,  are  not  to  be  considered  as 
folds  of  the  mucous  membrane.  They  are  not  obliterated  M'hen  the 
vagina  is  put  uj)()n  tension,  and  are,  no  doubt,  due  to  an  alternate  thick- 
ening and  thinning  of  the  mucosa.  The  markings  upon  the  vaginal 
walls  are  most  di.stinct  in  the  infant  and  in  the  virgin.  They  are  ob.scured 
by  childi)earing  and  by  catarrhal  inflammation. 
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A  sparing  secretion  of  mucus,  acid  in  reaction,  is  found  upon  the 
vaginal  walls.  Its  source  is  undetermined,  since  no  glands  have  been 
demonstrated  in  the  mucosa.  The  reaction  of  the  secretion  has  been 
supposed  to  be  due  to  the  presence  in  it  of  an  organism  known  as  the 
bacillus  of  Dbdeiiein.  Recent  investigation,  however,  has  rendered  this 
theory  doubtful. 

Fig.  11. 


7      6 

Sagittal  section  of  the  uterus  to  show  the  manner  in  which  the  peritoneum  is  attached. 
A.  Body  of  the  uterus,    a'.  Anterior  surface,    a".  Posterior  surface,    b.  Neck.    c.  Isthmus.    1.  Cavity 
of  the  body.    2.  Os  internum.    3.  Os  externum.    4.  Posterior  fornix.    5.  Anterior  lip  of  cervix,    ti. 
Anterior  vaginal  waU.   7.  Posterior  vaginal  wall.    8.  Vesico-uterine  septum.    9.  Wall  of  the  bladder. 
10.  Peritoneum.    11.  Vesico-uterine  pouch.    12.  Cul-de-sac  of  Douglas.     (Testut.) 


The  muscular  walls  of  the  vagina  are  surrounded  by  fibro-cellular 
tissue.  This  serves  to  support  a  rich  vascular  network.  The  relation 
of  the  vagina  to  the  tissues  forming  the  pelvic  floor  has  already  been 
considered.  A  short  distance  above  this  floor  the  posterior  vaginal  wall 
comes  in  close  contact  with  the  rectum.  This  relation  is  maintained  up 
to  the  line  where  the  rectum  receives  its  peritoneal  covering.  The  struc- 
tures between  the  two  canals  constitute  the  recto-vaginal  septum.  Ante- 
riorly the  vaginal  fornix  and  the  upper  part  of  the  canal  itself  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  urinary  bladder  by  a  mass  of  loose  connective  tissue.  This 
supports  the  vesico- vaginal  plexus  of  vessels.  The  relation  of  the  vagina 
to  the  urethra  has  been  already  described.  The  structures  between  the 
bladder  and  the  vagina  constitute  the  vesico-vaginal  septum.  Those 
between  the  lumen  of  the  vagina  and  that  of  the  urethral  canal  form  the 
■urethro-vaginal  septum.  Laterally  the  walls  of  tlie  vaginal  fornix  are 
in  relation  with  the  bases  of  the  broad  ligaments. 

From  the  foregoing  description  and  that  which  has  already  been  given 
of  the  vesico-uterine  pouch  it  will  be  understood  that  the  anterior  fornix 
is  separated  by  a  considerable  distance  from  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Pos- 
teriorly, however,  the  peritoneum  is  reflected  from  the  anterior  rectal 
wall  forward  and  upon  the  vagina.  Thence  it  takes  a  course  upwaiil 
and  to  the  uterus.  The  })().sterior  vaginal  wall  below  its  attachment  to 
the  uterus  is  thus  covered  for  a  certain  distance  by  peritoneum.  Tliis 
distance  varies  in  length  from  15  mm.   to  3  cm.,  |  to  IJ  inch.      Tims 
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the  posterior  fornix  is  in  close  relation  to  a  peritoneal  reeess  between  the 
rectum  and  the  vatrina,  tlesiirnated  the  rcdovayinal  pouch  or  cul-de-mc 
of  J}()iif//ns.  Laterally  the  cnl-de-sae  is  bounded  by  peritoneal  folds 
reachiuLT  from  the  upper  j)art  of  the  cervix  uteri  to  the  sides  of  the 
rectum  and  past  the  rectum  to  the  second  sacral  segment.  These  are 
the  folds  of  Doufflas  or  the  utero-sacral  ligaments. 

In  congenital  shortening  of  the  vagina  cojiulation  is  difficult.  How- 
ever, the  posterior  wall  (tf  tlie  vagina  may  Ixcome  elongated  by  rejieated 
acts  of  sexual  congress,  thus  greatly  distending  the  posterior  fornix. 

Prolapsus  uteri  and  congenital  shortening  of  the  vagina  should  not  be 
mistaken  the  one  for  the  other,  since  in  simple  prolapsus  the  uterus  may 
rea<lily  be  replaced. 

The  Ischiorectal  Fossa.  The  ischio-rectal  fossa  in  the  female  is  broader 
and  shallower  than  in  the  male;  otherwise  the  anatomy  of  both  is  the 
same.  Its  form  is  pyramidal.  It  is  l)ounded  anteriorly  by  the  perineal 
ledge,  externally  by  the  obturator  fascia,  and  superiorly  and  internally 
by  the  anal  fascia.  It  contains  tirm,  coarse  areolar  tissue  of  low  vascu- 
laritv  and,  on  that  account,  is  frequently  the  seat  of  abscesses.  This 
region  is  of  practical  interest  to  the  obstetrician  in  so  far  oidy  that  in 
very  fat  women  it  may  obstruct  delivery. 

It  should  be  remembi'i'ed  that  terminal  branches  of.  the  pudic  arteries 
and  nerves  aj)proach  the  anus  from  before  Ijackward,  crossing  the  external 
sphincter  obliquely. 

The  Anus.  About  2.5  cm.,  1  inch,  below  the  posterior  commissure  of 
tiie  vulva  appears  the  anus.  It  is  the  orifice  of  the  bowel.  TJie  skin 
about  the  anus  is  exceedingly  delicate  and  deeply  pigmented.  It  is 
abundantly  supplied  with  sebaceous  glands  and  covered  with  a  growth 
of  hair.  The  hair  does  not  grow  as  })rofusely,  however,  as  in  the  male. 
The  skin  of  the  anus  is  prolonged  into  the  l)0wel  about  1  cm.,  ^  inch. 
Owing  to  the  presence  in  it  of  unstriated  muscular  fibres,  it  is  thrown 
into  radiating  folds  and  j^resents  a  puckered  appearance.  To  the  mus- 
cular fibres  has  been  given  the  name  con-}ig<dor  cutis  ani. 

The  subcutaneous  veins  at  the  junction  of  the  skin  and  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bowel  are  loosely  supported.  For  this  reason  they 
frequently  present  varicose  enlargements  and  protrude  as  external  piles. 
The  remains  of  these  tumors  may  persist  about  the  anus  in  the  form  of 
fleshy  tags. 

The  Rectum.  The  rectum  is  that  part  of  the  intestinal  tract  which 
extends  from  the  pelvic  brim  to  the  anus.  At  its  commencement  it  lies 
upon  the  left  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis.  Throughout  its  course  it  pre- 
sents three  well-marked  curves.  It  first  curves  downward,  backward, 
and  toward  the  right  to  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum.  Thence  it  curves 
forward  to  reach  and  to  become  attached  to  the  posterior  vaginal  wall. 
It  then  leaves  the  vagina,  from  which  it  is  se])arated  in  the  rest  of  its 
course  by  the  perineal  body.  The  three  curves  are  in  length  9  cm.,  7.5 
cm.,  and  4  cm.  respectively.  The  entire  length  of  the  canal  is,  there- 
fore, about  20.5  cm.,  8  inches.  The  rectum  when  empty  occupies  little 
of  the  pelvic  space,  but  is  capable  of  great  distention.  When  distended 
at  the  time  of  ])arturition  it  may  j)rescnt  an  obstacle  to  delivery.  Its 
most  dilatable  part  is  about  2.5  cm.,  1  inch,  above  the  anus,  and  is  desig- 
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nuted  the  ampulla.    The  portion  extending  from  tlie  umpulhi  to  the  anus 
is  sometimes  described  as  the  anal  canal. 

The  coats  of  the  rectum  are  muscular  and  mucous  and  are  united  by 
submucous  tissue.  The  mucous  and  subnnicous  structures  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  colon,  except  that  the  former  ds  more  vascular.  In  the 
mucous  coat  may  be  distinguished  tAvo  strata  of  unstriped  fibres.  The 
fibres  of  the  external  stratum  are  longitudinally  disposed  and  unifomdy 
distributed  about  the  canal.  The  fibres  of  the  internal  stratum  encircle 
the  whole  of  the  tube.  About  the  anal  canal,  down  to  the  external 
sphincter  ani,  the  circular  fibres  are  augmented  so  as  to  form  a  band  4 
mm.,  ^  inch,  in  thickness,  and  18  mm.,  f  inch,  in  width.  This  consti- 
tutes the  internal  sphincter  ani  muscle.  AYhen  the  rectum  is  empty  its 
anterior  and  posterior  walls  above  the  anal  canal  are  in  contact.    Except 

Fin.  V2. 


Rectum  iullated.     (Chadwick.) 
a,  b.  Sphincter  tertiiis.    c.  Ampulla. 

when  artificially  distended  or  during  defecation   the  anus  is   closed  by 
tonic  contraction  of  the  internal  sphincter. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  certain  folds  of  the  mucous  coat  not 
dissimilar  to  the  valvuhe  connivcntes  in  the  small  intestine.  Of  these 
there  are  three  which  have  been  designated  the  raln'x  of  Honxton.  (Fig. 
12.)  They  are  arranged  transversely  or  obliquely  to  the  lumen  of  the 
tul)e,  and  remain  unobliterated  when  it  is  distendcHl.  The  longest  of 
them  i  plica-tranmfer.mlk  recti)  projects  into  the  rectum  from  the  right. 
It  is  about  on  a  level  with  the  cul-de-sac  of  Douglas.  The  two  oth(M"s 
project  from  the  left  wall.  They  arc  about  5  cm.,  2  inches,  apart  and 
equally  distant  above  and  Ix'low  the  plane  of  that  upon  the  opposite  side. 
Feces' may  IxM-ome  im])a('tcd  above  these  fi)l(ls,  which  fact  led  Jlyrtl  to 
designate  them  "  the  third  sphincter." 
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Tlu'  luinorrhoidal  veins  are  es])eeially  abundant  in  the  submiicosa. 
Tliey  cuinniunieate  treelv  and  empty  inti»  both  the  ijeneral  and  the  j)i»rtal 
cirenhition.  In  pelvic  (»i)strnetion  or  congestion  they  may  nndergo  vari- 
cose enlargement,  and  constitnte  intcriKil  itilex. 

The  np})er  third  otthe  rectum  is  completely  inve.-ted  with  peritoneum. 
This  is  refleetetl  uptyn  it  from  as  low  down  as  the  third  sacral  segment. 
The  fold  of  niembraiu>  thus  forme<l  is  denominated  the  mcso-reetum. 
Anteriorly  the  jH-ritoneum  ilescends  upon  the  rectum  to  within  G  cm.,  2^ 
inches,  oi"  the  anus,  whence  it  is  reflected  upon  the  vagina.  Thus  is 
formed  the  rccf(>-r(i(/iii<il  poncli,  or  ctd-dc-.sdc  of  DoikjUis. 

The  upper  ])art  of  the  rectum  lies  upon  the  pyriformis  muscle  and  the 
sacral  plexus  of  nerves.  It  has  to  its  left  side  the  left  ureter  and  the  left 
internal  iliac  artery.  Belt»w  its  peritoneal  investment  it  is  united  to  the 
sacriun  and  the  coccyx  behind,  and  to  the  levator  ani  muscles  laterally, 
by  areolar  tissue. 

The  Pelvic  Floor.  The  pelvic  floor  consists  of  the  skin,  the  fascia,  and 
the  connective  tissue  closing  in  the  pelvic  outlet,  together  with  certain 
specialized  bands  of  muscular  fibres.  It  supports  the  pelvic  viscera,  none 
of  which  nor  any  part  of  the  peritoneum  should  be  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  the  floor  itself;  it  is  perforated  by  the  rectum  and  by  the  vagina  ; 
in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  hitter  canal  is  the  lower  end  of  the  urethra. 
The  anatomy  of  the  rectum  and  of  the  vagina  will  be  considered  later. 
They  are  musculo-membranous  canals,  the  orifices  of  which  have  already 
l)een  described  as  being  about  2.5  cm.,  1  inch,  apart.  Within  the  pelvis 
the  canals  approach  so  that  their  walls  come  in  contact  at  about  4  cm., 
H  inch,  from  their  orifices. 

It  may  be  well  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  body  is  for  the  most 
part  developed  in  synnnetrical  lialvcs.  There  exists,  therefore,  a  line 
of  unit>n  between  the  lateral  halves,  and  this  is  usually  located  in  the 
median  plane.  Instead  of  speaking  of  the  structures  upon  one  side  of 
this  line  as  continuous  with  corresponding  ones  upon  the  other,  it  would 
be  more  nearly  correct  to  sjieak  of  both  as  meeting  in  a  median  ra])he. 
Inasmuch  as  vessels  and  nerves  as  they  a})proach  their  terminations 
diminish  in  size,  it  follows  that  the  median  raphe  is  least  vascular  and 
least  sensitive.     (Fig.  l.'>.) 

The  External  Sphincter  Ani  Muscle.  The  skin  and  the  fascia  extending 
from  the  anus  to  the  coccyx  wyo  closely  adherent  along  the  raphe. 
Together  they  constitute  the  (ino-cocri/f/nif  /if/dniciif.  From  each  side  of 
this  band  or  ligament,  beneath  the  sujx'ificial  fascia,  thin,  pale  sheets  of 
striated  muscular  fibres  arise.  They  ])ass  forward  to  blend  with  those 
of  other  muscles  at  the  central  point  of  the  perineum,  thus  surrounding 
the  anus  elliptically.  ^^'ith  deej^er  fibres  derived  from  the  pubic  bands 
of  the  levator  ani  muscles  they  constitute  the  KpJiinetcr  ani  e.vfcruns  mus- 
cle. The  function  of  the  external  sj)hincter  is  to  keep  the  anus  closed  in 
res])onse  to  the  will  during  violent  muscular  ex(M'tions,  such  as  coughing, 
sneezing,  and  the  like.  It  forms  a  y>o//// (^/'(7y>y>?f/ for  the  other  muscles 
of  the  perineum,  and  may  aid  in  expelling  the  feces  at  the  end  of  the 
act  of  defecation.  Loss  of  its  function  does  not  of  necessity  result  in 
incontinence  of  feces.  The  deep  fibres  derived  from  the  levatores 
ani  pass  posteriorly  to  the  anus.  Traction  ujion  them  separately 
everts  the  anus. 
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The  Superficial  Fascia  of  the  Perineum.  The  superficial  layer  of  the 
superficial  fascia  of  the  anal  and  that  of  the  genito-urinary  regions  are 
continuous  with  each  other  and  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  body.  In 
the  genital  area  of  the  perineal  space  a  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia 
may  be  demonstrated.  It  corresponds  to  Colles'  fascia  in  the  male.  It 
is  attached  to  the  anterior  margins  of  the  descending  rami  of  the  pubes, 
and  is  continued  upon  the  rami  of  the  ischia  as  far  as  the  tuberosities. 

Fig.  13. 


Muscles  of  the  pelvic  floor.    (Modified,  from  Savage.) 
A.  Auus.    B.  Bulbs  of  the  vestibule.    C.  Coccyx.    G.  Glans  clitoridis.    U.  Meatus    urinarius.    V. 
Vagina.     D.  Glands  of  Bartholin,     a.  Ischio-cavernosus  muscle,     b.  Bulbo-cavernosus.     c.  Trans- 
vcrsus  perinei.     d.  Sphincter  ani.    e.  Levator  ani.    /.  Coccygeus.    g.  Gluteus  maximus.    h.  Obtu- 
rator e.xteruus. 


Toward  the  central  line  it  enters  the  labia  majora,  and  in  them  may  be 
traced  to  the  external  abdominal  rings.  Posteriorly  it  turns  around  the 
transversus  perinei  muscles  to  join  the  deep  fascia.     The  deep  fascia, 
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Otherwise  known  as  the  anterior  or  inferior  layer  of  the  triangular  liga- 
ment^ will  be  doserihed  hereafter. 

To  expose  the  remainini;  muscles  of  the  perineum  the  deep  layer  of 

the  snj)prfieial  fascia  must  he  removed. 

The  Constrictor  Vaginae  Muscle.  The  constrictor  vagince  muscle  (some- 
times also  called  the  .sphincter  vagince)  is  the  analogue  of  the  accelerator 
urime  or  bulbo-cavernosus  in  the  male.  It  exercises  no  such  function 
as  its  name  would  suggest,  but  rather  compresses  the  bulbs  of  the  vagina, 
which  it  covers.  The  muscle  consists  of  thin  sheets  of  striated  fibres 
located  upon  the  sides  of  the  vaginal  opening  which  it  thus  surrounds. 
The  fibres  arise  at  the  perineal  bmly,  being  closely  related  to  those  of 
the  external  sphincter  ani  and  of  tiie  transversus  pcrinei  muscles.  Pass- 
ing over  the  vaginal  bulbs  they  converge  somewhat  and  are  inserted  into 
the  sheaths  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  in  front  of  the  insertions  of  the 
erector  clitoridis  muscles.  A  slip  crosses  the  clitoris  and  compresses  the 
dorsal  vein.  It  is  claimed  by  Henle  that  some  fibres  may  be  traced  into 
the  posterior  surfaces  of  the  vaginal  bulbs  and  some  into  the  floor  of  the 
vestibule.  The  constrictor  vaginie  muscle  is  separated  by  a  considerable 
interval  from  the  vaginal  walls. 

The  Transversus  Perinei  Muscles.  The  transversus  perinei  or  ischio-hul- 
bosus  muscles  correspond  to  those  of  the  same  name  in  the  male.  They 
differ  in  that  they  are  relatively  smaller  in  the  female.  Each  muscle 
arises  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  ramus  of  the  ischium  just  above  the 
tuberosity  and  between  the  origins  of  the  obturator  internus  and  the 
erector  clitoridis  muscles.  It  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  perineal 
body.  The  fibres  intermingle  at  their  insertion  with  those  of  the  other 
muscles  meeting  at  this  point.  A  few  fibres  deeply  situated  are  inserted 
in  tlie  vaginal  wall  and  some  join  their  fellows  from  the  opposite  side  in 
front  of  the  urethra.  These  latter  are  sometimes  separately  named  the 
deep  trnn.sversus  perinei  muscles. 

The  Erector  Clitoridis  Muscles.  Internal  to  the  origins  of  the  trans- 
versus pcrinei  muscles  and  somewhat  nearer  to  the  tuberosities  of  the 
ischia  arise  the  erector  cUtoridiH  or  ischio-earernosus  muscles.  They  are 
of  reduced  size  as  compared  with  their  analogues,  the  erectores  penis. 
As  its  name  indicates,  each  is  inserted  into  the  corpus  cavernosum.  It 
is  also  inserted  into  the  suspensory  ligament.  In  its  course  it  lies  near 
the  ramus  of  the  ischium  and  the  descending  ramus  of  the  pubis. 

The  Perineal  Ledge.  In  the  triangular  intervals  left  upon  each  side 
between  the  three  last-described  muscles  may  be  seen  the  deep  fascia  of 
the  perinciun.  As  has  been  already  stated,  it  is  also  called  the  anterior 
or  inferior  hnjer  of  the  triangular  ligament.  It  consists  of  a  sheet  of  fascia 
attached  laterally  to  the  ischiatic  and  the  pubic  rami  and  anteriorly  to 
the  pubic  arch.  Posteriorly  to  the  transversus  perinei  muscles  it  unites 
with  the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia.  At  their  line  of  union 
these  fasciic  are  joined  by  the  fascia  lining  the  under  surfaces  of  the 
levator  ani  muscles.  Tims  is  formed  the  perineal  ledge.  The  inferior 
or  anterior  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament  is  perforated  by  th.e  vagina 
and  the  urethra,  between  which  canals  it  sends  a  slip  across  the  vesti- 
bule. It  is,  for  this  reason^  a  much  weaker  structure  in  the  female  than 
in  the  male. 
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The  Pelvic  Fasciae-  An  almost  complete  partition  exists  between  the 
superficial  .structures  of  the  pelvic  floor  and  the  viscera  of  the  pelvis. 
It  is  formed  by  sheets  of  fascia  and  by  the  levator  ani  and  coccygeus 
muscles.  Since  its  lateral  halves  are  symmetrical,  but  one  side  will  be 
described. 

Fig.  14. 


(  ijiN.inal  section  (if  the  pelvis.    (Browxing.) 
A.  lUuiu.    P.  Ischium.    C.  Acetabulum.     D.  Psoas  magnus  muscle.    E.  OuLurator  externus.    F. 
Levator  aui.    G.  Sphincter  ani  externus.    a.  Transversalis  fascia,     h.  Iliac   fascia,    c.  Obturator 
fascia,    d.  "  White  line."    e.  Recto-vesical  fascia,    f.  Alcock's  canal. 


The  obturator  internus  muscle  arises  from  the  lateral  pelvic  wall.  It  is 
attached  to  all  but  a  small  portion  of  the  lower  part  of  the  obturator  mem- 
br^ie.  It  has  also  a  bony  origin  from  the  ramus  of  the  ischium  and  the 
descending  ramus  of  the  pubis  contiguous  to  the  obturator  foramen  and 
from  the  bodies  of  the  ischium  and  of  the  ilium.  From  this  extensive 
origin  its  fibres  converge  to  a  tendon  which  leaves  the  pelvis  through  the 
le.sser  sciatic  foramen.  The  j^yviformis  muscle  arises  from  the  antero- 
lateral aspect  of  the  sacrum  and  passes  out  of  the  pelvis  through  the 
greater  sciatic  foramen. 

The  Obturator  Fascia  is  continuous  with  the  iliac  fascia  and  with  that 
covering  the  pyriformis  muscle.  Above  it  looks  toward  the  pelvic  cavity 
and  below  it  forms  the  external  boundary  of  the  ischio-rectal  fossa. 
From  tiiis  fascia  a  leaflet  is  given  off,  which  takes  a  direction  transv^ersely 
to  the  pelvis.      It  is  designated  the 

Recto-vesical  Fascia,  or  vesical  layer  of  the  pelvic  fascia.  The  line  of  its 
attachment  to  the  obturator  fascia  is  the  so-called  white  line.     The  course 
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of  the  white  line  may  be  traced  from  the  spine  of  the  ischiiirn  to  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  body  of  tiic  j)ubis  in  an  arc  the  convexity  of  which 
is  downward.  The  lowest  point  of  the  arc  is  a  little  more  than  5  cm., 
2  inches,  below  the  pectineal  line.  By  some  anatomists  that  ])ortion  of 
the  fascia  coverintr  the  obturator  internus  muscle  below  the  M'hite  line 
only  is  desifjnated  the  obturator  fascia,  that  above  being  described  as 
part  of  the  jielvic  fascia. 

The  recto-vesical  fascia  meets  its  fellow  from  the  opposite  side  in  a 
median  raphe.  Here  it  is  ]K'rforated  by  the  rectum  and  by  the  vagina, 
in  the  anterior  wall  of  whicli  is  the  lower  jxirt  of  the  nrethra.  It  may 
be  traced  into  the  walls  of  these  canals.  Webster  has  separately  described 
the  portion  between  the  bladder  and  the  vagina,  that  between  the  vagina 


Fig.  1 


Sagittal  section  of  the  pelvis.    (Browning.) 

S.  Symphysis.  P.  Perineal  ledge.  1.  Superficial  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia.  2.  Deep  layer  of  the 
superficial  fascia  (Colles'  fascia  iu  the  male).  3  Anterior  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament.  4.  Pos- 
terior layer  of  the  triangular  ligament.    5.  Recto-vesical  fascia. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  these  planes  of  fascia  are  perforated  by  the  urethra,  the  vagina,  and  the 
rectum. 


and  the  rectum,  and  that  posterior  to  the  rectum  as  the  resico-vaginal,  the 
rcdo-vagina/,  and  the  rectal  layers  respectively.  The  following  is  taken 
also  from  the  same  author:  -'  Further,  the  arrangement  of  the  visceral 
[recto-vesical]  fascia  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  pelvis  is  of  ct)nsiderabie 
importance.  Here  the  vi.s(!eral  [recto-vesical]  layer  arising  from  the 
back  of  the  lower  j)art  of  tlie  pubis  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line  above 
the  point  of  origin  of  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  Icvatorcs  (ini  as  well  as 
the  attachment  of  tiie  ])arietal  [oliturator]  fascia  ])asses  backward  as  two 
strong  bands  above  them  and  on  each  side  of  the  urethra,  to  become 
blended  with  the  anterior  surface  of  the  bladder.     These  are  the  anterior 
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true  ligaments  of  the  bladder.  Between  them  is  a  space  filled  with  loose 
connective  tissue  and  fat,  continuous  below  with  the  retro-pubic  fat  and 
above  with  tlie  suprapubic  or  retro-peritoneal  fat." 

Just  external  to  the  anterior  true  ligaments,  as  above  described,  por- 
tions of  the  recto-vesical  fascia  are  reflected  upon  the  bladder  as  its  lateral 
true  ligaments. 

Fig.  1G. 


Drawing  from  a  cast  of  a  dissection  made  at  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital.    (Browning.) 
1.  Rectum.    2.  Coccyx.    3.  Labium  minus     4.  Sphincter  ani  externus.    5.  Fibres  of  the  levator  ani 
arising  from  the  OS  pubis.    6.  Fibres  arising  from  the  triangular  ligament.    7.  Fibres  arising  from  the 
"white  line."    8.  Fibres  arising  from  the  spine  of  the  ischium. 

The  Superior  or  Posterior  Layer  of  the  Triangular  Ligament.  From  the 
obturator  fascia  aloncr  its  attachment  to  the  ramus  of  the  ischium  and  to 
the  descending  ramus  of  the  pubes  a  fascia  is  derived  which  meets  its 
fellow  in  the  median  line.  It  is  superficial  to  the  levator  ani  muscle  and 
blends  with  its  sheath.  In  the  middle  line  it  is  continued  into  the  sheath 
of  the  vagina  and  unites  with  the  recto-vesical  fascia.  By  union  with 
the  corresponding  structure  of  the  o])posite  side  a  triangular  sheet  is 
formed  which  is  perforated  by  the  vagina  and  the  urethra.  Its  apex  is 
at  the  subpubic  arch  and  its  base  joins  the  anterior  or  inferior  layer  f)f 
the  triangular  ligament  at  the  perineal  ledge.  To  this  structure,  weak 
in  character,  has  been  given  the  name  superior  or  posterior  layer  of  the 
triangular  ligament. 

Thie  Levator  Ani  Muscle.  Underlying  (/.  e.,  superficial  to)  the  recto- 
vesical fascia  is  the  U-vdiorani  muscle.  Respecting  its  origin  anatomists 
are  practicallv  agreed,  but  tlie  direction  of  its  fibres  and  their  insertion 
has  been  variouslv  described.  It  ari.ses  from  the  intrapelvic  surface  of 
the  body  of  the  os  pubis  and  from  the  posterior  layer  of  the  triangular 
ligament,  from  the  spine  of  the  ischium  and  from  the  whole  length  of 
the  white  line.    The  fibres  arising  from  the  pubis,  those  from  the  white 
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liiu',  and  those  from  the  isfhiuin  are  sufficiently  distinct  as  to  tlieir  arrange- 
ment and  as  to  their  insertion  to  entitle  them  to  separate  description  if 
not  to  entitle  them  to  be  considered  separate  mnscles.  The  area  of  pubic 
origin  is  located  about  12  mm.,  h  inch,  from  the  symphysis  and  3.5  cm., 
1^  inch,  below  tiie  upper  border  of  the  bone.  The  fibres  arising  here 
are  joined  by  those  from  the  posterior  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament. 
This  latter  structure  blends  with  the  obturator  fascia  along  the  descend- 
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Drawing  from  a  photograph  of  a  dissection  made  at  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital.    (Browning.) 
1.  Symphysis.    2.  Coccyx.    3.  Anus.    4.  Superficial  fibres  from  the  pubic  origin  of  the  levator  ani. 
5.  Deeper  fibres  from  the  pubic  origin.    6.  Fibres  from  the  "  white  line."    7.  Fibres  from  the  spine  of 
the  ischium.    8.  Gluteus  maximus  muscle. 


ing  pubic  ramus.  It  will  tiius  be  seen  that  the  origin  of  the  pubic 
portion  of  the  levator  is  more  extensive  than  usually  described  and  that 
its  plane  is  superficial  to  and  interseets  that  of  the  portion  arising  from 
the  white  line.  The  fil)res,  arising  as  above  described,  soon  gather  to 
form  a  l)and,  about  12  mm.,  I  inch,  wide  and  3  mm.,  ^  inch,  tliick,  and 
distinctly  .separable  from  the  rest  of  the  muscle.  It  takes  a  course  nearly 
horizontally  backward  toward  the  anus.  At  its  in.sertion  it  is  bilaminar. 
The  superficial  fibres  are  continued  into  the  sphincter  ani  externus,  of 
which  they  l)ecome  a  part.  Of  the  deeper  fibres  a  few  turn  forward  into 
the  perineal  body.      By  far  the  greater  number  take  a  backward  course. 
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Posterior  to  the  rectum  they  come  in  close  contact  with  tlieir  fellows  from 
the  opposite  side,  but  do  not  join  them,  as  is  sometimes  stated,  either 
with  or  without  the  intervention  of  tendon.  ISfost  can  he  traced  to  the 
coccyx,  though  some  fall  short  thereof,  endinti;  in  the  shcatli  of  the  muscle. 
As  the  pubic  band  sweeps  by  the  vagina  it  is  5  him.,  ^  inch,  distant  there- 
from. A  few  stray  fibres  from  its  lowermost  origin,  by  no  means  con- 
stant, cross  above  the  band  and  terminate  in  the  vaginal  wall.  They 
correspond  to  the  levator  prostatae  in  the  male. 


Fig.  18. 


Drawing  from  a  photograph  of  a  dissection  made  at  the  Loner  Island  College  Hospital ;  individual 

fibres  of  the  levator  isolated.    (Brow.nixg.) 

1.  Symphysis  pubis.    2.  Coccyx.    3.  Anus.    4.  Deep  fibres  from  pubic  origin.    5.  Fibres  from  fascial 

origin.    6.  Fibres  from  ischial  spine.    7.  White  line.    8.  Gluteus  maximus  muscle. 

The  fibres  from  the  ischium  arise  from  the  inner  aspect  of  the  spine 
contiguous  to  and  just  in  front  of  the  coccygeus  muscle.  They  form  a 
spindle-shaped  bundle,  thicker,  somewhat  more  superficial  than,  and  dis- 
tinctly separable  from  the  fibres  of  fascial  origin.  They  may  also  be 
distinguished  by  their  darker  color.  The  course  of  the  bundle  is  nearly 
transverse,  and  it  is  for  the  most  part  inserted  into  the  fourth  coccygeal 
segment.  A  few  superficial  fibres  turn  forward  u])on  the  recto-coccy- 
geal  raphe. 

The  portion  of  the  levator  intermediate  l:)et\vecn  those  already  described 
is  thin  and  membranous.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  fascicles  which 
arise  from  a  fascia  weakly  attached  to  the  white  line.  Even  in  well- 
developed  women  the  fascicles  exhibit  fascial  intervals.  In  the  aged 
and  emaciated  they  undergo  a  marked  degree  of  atrophy  and  degenera- 
tion. Their  direction  is  downward,  backward,  and  inward  with  varying 
obliquity  toward  the  rectum  and  tiie  rccto-coccygeal  raphe.  The  anterior 
are  the  most  oblique  and  the  posterior  are  nearly  transverse.  As  they 
approach  the  rectum  and  the  raphe  they  turn  backward  and  course  in  a 
direction  nearly  parallel  with  the  median  line;  most  of  them  reach  the 
coccyx  ;  some  become  aj)oneurotic  before  doing  so.^ 

1  The  late  Prof  Browning  regarded  the  levator  ani  as  a  rudimentary  muscle. 
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The  li'vator  aiii  imisfle  is  liiicil  hy  a  thin  fasria  Mliicli  adheres  closely 
to  it.  It  is  known  as  tiie  aiutl  fascia.  On  tl)c  other  hand,  it  can  be 
readily  dissected  from  the  rectovesical  fascia.  When  thus  dissected  a 
delicate  fascia  may  he  demonstrated  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  muscle. 
This  witii  the  anal  fascia  constitutes  its  slieath.  In  the  median  line, 
cxtcndin<r  from  the  rectum  to  the  coccyx,  the  sheath  of  the  levator  ani 
muscle  blends  with  the  recto-vesical  fascia  forming  the  recto-coccygeal 
raphe.  At  the  perineal  body  also  and  at  tiie  sides  of  the  vagina  and  of 
the  rectum  these  structures  blend.  This  has  led  some  authors  to  erro- 
neously describe  the  levator  as  inserted  into  the  Malls  of  the  rectum  and 
of  the  vagina. 

The  recto-vesical  fascia  constitutes  a  sui)port  for  the  pelvic  contents. 
By  the  contraction  of  the  levatores  ani  this  support  is  raised  and  the 
pelvic  viscera  elevated.     The  post-vaginal  structures  are  also  drawn  for- 

FlG.    l'.\ 


Drawing  from  a  photograph  of  the  dissection  of  the  pelvisof  a  young  primipara  just  after  parturition. 

The  levator  ani  eleaued  and  intrapelvic  pressure  removed.    (Browning.) 

1.  Symphysis.    2.  Coccyx.    3.  Anus.    4.  Tuberosity  of  the  ischium.     5,  Fibres  from  pubic  origin. 

6.  Fibres  from  "  white  line."    7.  Fibres  from  the  spine  of  the  ischium. 


ward.  A  very  noticeable  result  of  traction  u}»om  the  pubic  band  is  to 
evert  the  anus. 

Tho.se  who  have  conducted  investigations  upon  the  lower  animals  will 
have  ob.served  the  pro])ortionatcly  greater  development  of  the  levator 
ani  in  tho.se  possessed  of  a  tail,  and  that  its  function  in  such  animtds  is 
almost  entirely  to  act  upon  that  structure. 

The  triangular  interval  between  the  po.sterior  border  of  the  levator 
ani  mu.scles  and  the  anterior  border  of  the  pyriformis  is  filled  in  by  the 
coccygeus.  This  is  a  thin  mu.scular  sheet.  It  arises  from  the  spine  of 
the  ischium,  and,  s|)reading  out  fan-shaped,  is  in.serted  into  the  side  of 
the  coccyx  and  of  the  sacrum  adjoining. 

Savage,  in  his  description  of  the  })elvi(r  floor,  gives  to  the  pubic  portion 
of  the  levator  the  ntime  "  j»ul)o-eoccygeus;"  to  the  rest  of  tiie  nnisele  the 
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name  "  obtiirato-coccygeus,"  and  to  the  coccygeus  the  name  "  ischio- 
coccyg'cus. " 

The  Perineal  Body.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  term  ''perineum," 
when  treating  of  the  female,  is  used  somewhat  ambiguously.  By  anato- 
mists it  is  applied  without  distinction  of  sex  to  the  whole  perineal  area. 
By  obstetricians  and  gynecologists  it  is,  as  a  rule,  applied  only  to  that 
span  of  tissue  intervening  between  the  anus  and  the  posterior  commissure 
of  the  vulva.  This  source  of  confusion  is  not  cleax'ed  up  by  designating 
this  latter  area '' the  perineum  proper."  What  obstetricians  call  the 
perineum  or  perineum  proper  corresponds  to  the  central  tendinous  point 
in  the  male. 

Fig.  20. 


The  external  genitals,  as  seen  in  mesial  section.    (Henle.) 

o.  Anus.    6.  Perineal  body.    c.  Vagina,    d.  Urethra,    e.  Labium  minus.   /.Clitoris,    j/.  Fossa  navicu- 
laris,  in  front  of  which  is  the  hymen. 


It  has  already  been  shown  that  underlying  the  skin  and  the  superficial 
fascia  of  this  limited  space  several  muscles  intermingle  their  fibres. 
They  are  the  sphincter  ani  externus,  the  constrictor  vaginse,  and  the 
tran versus  perinei.  By  tlie  union  of  the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial 
fascia  and  the  deep  fascia  of  the  perineum  (anterior  layer  of  the  trian- 
gular ligament)  a  strong  resisting  band  (the  perineal  ledge)  is  formed. 
This  stretches  between  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischia,  and  in  crossing  meets 
the  anterior  limit  of  the  external  sphincter  ani  muscle.  These  structures 
meeting  at  tlie  central  point  of  the  perineum,  together  with  the  areolar, 
elastic  and  involuntary  muscular  tissue  disposed  between  and  about  them, 
form  the  larger  and  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  what  has  been 
designated  the  perineal  body. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  rectum  and  the  vagina,  though 
opening  at  a  distance  from  each  other  of  !2.o  cm.,  1  inch,  come  in 
contact  at  about  4  cm.,  1^  inch,  from  their  orifices.  The  perineal 
body  is  the  aggregation  of  tissues  included  between  these  canals  below 
their  contact.  It  is  usually  described  as  triangular  in  outline  upon  sagittal 
section  and  pyramidal  in  form.  When  the  rectum  and  the  vagina  are 
flaccid  it  is  gourd-shaped  rather  than  pyramidal.  The  tissues  forming 
its  expanded  portion  or  l)ase  have  been  alreaily  described.  8o  much  of 
the  body  as  lies  above  the  pelvic  fa.scia  does  not  differ  essentially  in  struc- 
tural character  from  the  connective  tissue  disposed  elsewhere  among  the 
intrapelvic  viscera. 
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The  Bladder.  The  bladder  is  a  liollow  nni.-cular  oi-i^aii  lined  with 
nuK'Oiis  meinhrane.  It  is  more  or  less  intimately  ooiineeted  to  surrouiul- 
ini^  parts  by  dense  iihroiis  or  by  loose  areolar  tissue.  lu  structure  and 
function  it  does  not  differ  in  the  sexes.  It  will  be  necessary  in  a  work 
of  the  scope  of  this  to  call  attention  only  to  certain  peculiarities  of 
form  in  the  female  bladder  and  to  such  relations  as  are  of  interest  to  the 


Fig.  .21. 


Sngittiil  section  of  tlu'  Icintili'  |iL-lvis.     i'Ikstlt.) 


obstetrician.  Its  capacity  is  stated  to  be  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the 
male  l)ladder,  thoui^-h,  under  some  circumstances,  it  is  more  distensible. 
It  is  inter[)oscd  between  the;  symi)hysis  pubis  in  front  and  tiie  uterus  and 
the  vaj^ina  behind.  Tlie  ^icck  surrounds  the  urethral  oi)cning.  It,  as  a 
rule,  is  the  most  dependent  portion  of  the  organ  when  the  erect  position 
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of  the  body  is  assumed.  The  circular  niiis^cidar  tihres  arc  here  augmented 
somewhat,  and  the  mucous  mcuibrane  prcseuts  a  puckered  a})pearance. 
To  the  reinforced  eircuhir  fibres  has  been  given  the  name  xphinder  vcniece. 
This  name,  however,  is  misleading,  since  there  exists  here  no  true  s[)hinc- 
ler.  The  term  *'neck"  is  also  unfortunate  in  the  description  of  the 
bladder,  for  the  reason  that  the  entrance  of  the  urethra  is  abrupt  and 
not  gradual.  The  uvula  is  less  distinct  and  the  trigone  is  smaller  than 
in  the  male  bladder.  The  triangle,  at  the  angles  of  which  are  located 
the  urethral  opening  and  the  ui'cteric  orifices,  is  more  nearly  equilateral, 
each  leg  measuring  about  3.5  cm.,  I7}  inch. 

At  a  variable  distance  above  the  pubic  bone  the  peritoneum  is  reflected 
from  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  to  the  summit  of  the  bladder.  The 
space  under  this  membrane  and  between  the  anterior  bladder-wall  and 
the  pubes  is  known  as  the  cavity  of  Retzius.  It  is  occupied  by  a  mass  of 
loose  areolar  tissue  which  allows  considerable   mobility  to  the  viscus. 

Fig.  22. 


X.  Plane  of  pelvic  outlet,   y.  Plane  of  pelvic  inlet.  1.  Symphysis.  2.  Sacrum.  3.  Rectum.  4.  Uterus. 
5.  Vagina.    6.  Bladder.    9.  Sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon.    10.  Utero-sacral  ligament.     (Testut.) 

Posteriorly  the  bladder  is  connected  with  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina 
and  witli  the  cervix  uteri  by  a  firmer  connective  tissue.  From  the 
summit  of  the  bladder  the  peritoneum  is  reflected  upon  the  uterus  at 
about  the  level  of  the  os  internum,  forming  the  vcsiro-aferine  pouch. 

When  empty  the  bladder  sinks  below  the  pelvic  brim  and  the  fundus 
of  the  uterus  falls  forward  upon  it.  The  vesico-uterine  pouch  is  then 
collapsed  and  the  intestines  rest  upon  the  posterior  uterine  wall.  AVhen 
distended  the  bladder  rises  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  It  carries  the 
uterus  upward  and  pushes  it  backward,  and  coils  of  intestine  may  fall 
into  the  vesico-uterine  pouch. 

The  distended  bladder  of  the  adult  female  is  ovoid,  the  long  axis  being 
transv^erse.  That  of  the  child  and  that  of  the  aged  assume  more  nearly 
the  masculine  type.  When  empty  tiie  bladder  sinks  beneath  the  pelvic 
brim  and  the  litems  drojis  forward  upon  it.  Upon  sagittal  section  the 
long  axis  of  the  collapsed  bladder  would  form  nearly  a  right  angle  with 
that  of  the  vagina. 

The  Urethra  and  the  Urethro-vaginal  Septum.  The  urctlird  of  the  female 
is  about  3.5  cm.,  11  inch,  in  h'ngtii.     Its  axis  is  nearly  parallel  with  the 
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|)kuie  of  the  pdvie  hrim.  Its  lower  three-fourths  is  embedded  in  the 
anterior  vaginal  wall.  Its  npper  fourth  is  separated  therefrom  by  a 
mass  of  cellular  tissue.  The  average  diameter  of  the  canal  is  5  juin., 
I  inch,  though  it  is  very  dilatable.  Its  walls  are  muscular  and  lined 
with  mucous  meml)rane.  The  mucous  mt-mbrane  is  thrown  into  longi- 
tudinal folds  by  the  presence  of  elastic  fil)rcs  in  the  submucosa.  Tiic 
muscular  wall  consists  of  two  distinct  strata  of  smooth  fibres.  Tiiose  of 
the  internal  stratum  are  longitudinal  in  direction,  continuous  with  the 
longitudinally  <lisposed  fibres  of  the  bladder.  The  external  stratum  is 
continuous  with  the  sphincter  vesicae.  In  the  upper  fourth  of  the  urethra 
the  external  filjres  encircle  the  canal.  In  its  lower  three-fourths  they 
may  be  demonstrated  anteriorly  to  it  only,  being  continuous  j)Osteriorly 
with  the  circular  fibres  of  the  vagina.  The  striated  fibres  from  the  deep 
transversus  perinei  muscles  which  meet  in  front  of  the  urethra  are  some- 
times described  as  the  compressor  urdlirce  or  Guthrie  s  muscle.  Some 
investigators  claim  to  have  demonstrated  the  presence  of  voluntary  fibres 
encircling  the  upper  part  of  the  canal,  wiiicii  they  <  ontend  act  as  a  vol- 
untary sphincter.  Tiie  arrangement  of  the  sj)hincter  vagiuje  of  LuschUa, 
wherebv  the  urethra  is  compressed  against  the  urethru- vaginal  sc[)tum 
has  already  been  alluded  to. 

The  urethro-raginal  septum  may  be  nearly  or  quite  1.5  cm.,  |  inch, 
in  thickness  in  the  lower  three-fourths.  Above,  the  canals  are  more 
widelv  separated  by  the  interposition  of  cellular  tissue.  An  idea  of 
the  relative  position  of  the  ]iarts,  as  well  as  of  the  thickness  of  the 
septum,  may  be  gained  from  the  following  statement :  If  a  line  be  drawn 
from  the  middle  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  symphysis  pubis  to  the 
cervix  uteri,  its  length  would  be  about  5  cm.,  2  inches,  and  the  vesical 
opening  of  the  urethra  would  be  located  at  about  the  union  of  the  ante- 
rior and  middle  thirds,  (^uain  states  that  the  female  urethra  corresjwnds 
to  the  prostatic  portion  in  the  male.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  no 
ground  for  making  so  definite  a  statement. 

Throughout,  the  mucous  membrane  of  tlie  urethra  presents  the  orifices 
of  tubular  glands.  Two  tubules,  much  larger  than  the  rest,  open  upon 
the  floor  of  the  urethra  near  the  meatus.  Their  mouths  are  not  readily 
discernible,  except  under  j)ath()logical  conditions.  They  are  known  as 
Skene's  glands. 

Development  of  the  Sexual  Organs.  At  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
week  the  embryonic  structures  from  which  the  reproductive  organs  are 
to  be  developed  present  the  same  appearance  in  both  sexes!  The  intes- 
tinal and  geuito-urinary  canals  discharge  into  a  common  chamber  or 
cloaca.  Just  within  the  cloaca,  anteriorly,  is  an  elevation  of  tissue  repre- 
senting the  future  external  organs  of  generation.  The  canal  leading  to 
the  bladder  is  comparatively  large  and  is  known  as  the  nro-genilal  sinus. 
In  the  lumbar  region  are  two  glandular  structures,  one  upon  each  side. 
They  are  the  Wolffian  bodies.  From  their  lower  extremities  the  Wolffian 
ducts  lead  inward  and  downward  to  the  uro-genital  sinus.  Upon  each 
side  another  tubular  structure  maybe  observed.  Above,  it  lies  upon  the 
external  surface;  of  the  ^\'ollfia^  ixxly.  At  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
Wolffian  body  it  crosses  the  A\'olffian  duct,  from  without  inward,  and, 
turning  downward,  runs  along  its  inner  side  to  reach  the  uro-genital 
sinus.     This  is  the  duct  of  Midler.      ^Fediallv  the  lower  portion  of  the 
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Fig.  23. 


ducts  of  Miiller  are  in  contact.  Subsequently  the  partition  between 
them  disappears,  and  the  single  tube,  thus  resulting,  becomes  the  *'  foun- 
dation of  the  vagina  and  uterus  in  the  female,  and  the  prostatic  vesicle 
or  uterus  masculinus  in  the  male; 
the  upjier  or  forepart  of  the  Miil- 
lerian  duct  disappears  in  the  male  ; 
in  the  female  it  forms  the  oviduct" 
(Quain),  Arrest  of  development 
will  explain  the  congenital  mal- 
formations of  double  uterus  and 
double  vagina. 

The  reproductive  gland  (testicle 
or  ovary)  is  developed  from  the 
Wolffian  body.  The  Wolffian  body 
is  held  to  the  posterior  abdominal 
wall  by  a  reflection  of  peritoneum 
from  which  a  fold  passes  down- 
ward to  the  groin.  After  the  atro- 
phy of  the  parent  structure  its  peri- 
toneal investment  forms  the  meso- 
varium  or  mesorchium,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  the  descending  fold 
[plica  gubernatrix)  becomes  the 
giibernaculum  testes  in  the  male 
and  the  round  and  ovarian  liga- 
ments in  the  female.   The  Wolffian 


didymis,  disap])ears,  for  the  most 
part,  in  the  female.  A  remnant, 
however,  corresponding  to  the 
globus  major,  persists  as  a  rudi- 
mentary structure,  and  is  described 


Diagram  of  the  primitive  uro-genital  organs  in 
the  embrj-o  previous  to  sexual  distinction.    The 
duct,  Avhich    in    the   male  develops     parts  are  shown  chiefly  in  profile,  but  the  MUller- 

into  the  vas  deferens  and  the  epi-    ie"*^""^  YT ''''"vTif ''\''?°°'?'''TJ- 

-        -  -  i         Ireter.    4.  Urinary  bladder.    5.  Urachus.    ot.  The 

mass  of  blastema  from  which  ovary  or  testicle  is 
afterward  formed.  W.  Left  Wolffian  body.  x.  Part 
at  the  apex  fiom  which  the  coni  vasculosi  are 
afterward  developed,  w,  w.  Right  and  left  Wolffian 
ducts,  m,  m.  Right  and  left  Miillerian  ducts  unit- 
ing together  and  with  the  Wolffian  ducts  in  gc,  the 

under  the  name  of  the  parovarium  eenit^il  cord.  up.  sinus  urogenitalis.  i.  Lower 
..    ,  ■'  part  of  the  intestine.    cZ.  Common  opening  of  the 

Ol   epoopnoion.  ^  ^  intestine   and   uro-genital   sinus,      co.  Elevation 

As  is  the  case  with  the  testis,  so     which  becomes  clitoris  or  penis.     Is.  Ridge  from 

the    OVarv    migrates        Its    descent    '^^i^l^  t^^  labia  majora  or  scrotum  are  formed. 

is  arrested,  however,  by  the  plica 

gubernatrix  becoming  attached  to  the  Miillerian  duct.  This  accounts 
for  the  permanent  location  of  the  ovaries  and  for  the  attachment  of  the 
ovarian  and  the  round  ligaments  to  the  uterus. 

The  Fallopian  Tubes.  The  Fallopian  tubes,  for  the  reason  that  they 
conduct  the  discharged  ova  to  the  uterine  cavity,  have  been  denominated 
the  oviducts.  They  are  within  the  folds  of  the  broad  ligaments  and 
occu|)y  their  superior  borders,  reaching  from  the  cornua  of  the  uterus 
nearly  to  the  lateral  pelvic  walls.  They  vary  in  length  from  7.5  cm.  to 
12.5  cm.,  3  to  5  inches.  As  a  rule,  the  right  tiil)e  is  somewhat  the 
longer  of  the  two.  In  their  develoiniient  the  Fallopian  tubes  may 
be  considered  as  finally  penetrating  the  broad  ligaments,  so  that  they 
open  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  broad  ligaments  surround  them 
much  as  the  peritoneum  docs  the  small  intestine.     Since  to  the  tube  is 
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applied  the  technical  name  ''  salpinx,"  the  designation  mesosalpinx  is 
given  to  that  portion  of  the  broad  ligament  included  between  tlie  tube 
above  and  the  ovary  and  the  utero-ovariau  lit^^ament  below.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  distal  end  of  each  tube  is  that  of  a  ragged  tear  through  the 
broad  ligament  above  and  just  external  to  the  ovarv.  From  this  point 
to  the  lateral  pelvic  wall  the  superior  border  of  the  broad  ligament  is 
firm  and  reinforced  l)y  Hbrous  tissue.  It  presents  a  sharplv  concave 
outline.  It  forms  the  Ugamcntum  in/undibulo-pelvicum  or  liyamentum 
suspensoi'ium  ovarii. 

Fig.   24. 


Fallopian  tubes. 

U.  Uterus.  I.  Isthmus.  A.  Ampulla.  F.  Fimbrite.  F.o.  Fimbria  ovarica.  S.  Mesosalpinx.  O.  Ovary. 

L.  Ligamentum  ovarica-.    P.  Lif,'amentum  iiirundibulo-pelvicuni.    E.  Parovarium.    (IIenle.) 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  ])osition  of  the  broad  ligaments,  and  conse- 
quently tiiat  of  the  ovaries  and  of  the  tubes,  will  vary  with  that  of  the 
uterus.  The  latter  organ  is  nothrmly  fixed  in  the  pelvic  cavity  aud  its 
fundus  is  especially  movable.  Concerning  the  usual  position  of  the 
uterus  there  has  been  much  controversy.  From  the  intimate  connection 
of  the  cervix  to  the  bladder,  anteriorly,  and  of  its  proximity  to  the  rec- 
tum, posteriorly,  it  will  be  understood  that  the  direction  of  the  long  axis 
of  the  uterus  will  vary  according  to  the  contents  of  these  viscera.  \Vhen 
the  bhidder  and  the  rectum  are  l)oth  empty,  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  will 
drop  forward  so  that  the  long  axis  of  the  uterus  will  form  nearly  a  right 
angle  with  that  of  the  vagina,  and  the  uterus  will  sink  wholly  beneath 
the  plane  of  the  pelvic  brim.  There  may  also  exist  in  the  organ  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  anteflexion.  The  broad  ligaments  will  now  arch  about 
the  pelvic  walls  from  be/ore  backward,  and  their  uterine  will  be  on  a 
lower  level  than  their  ])elvic  attaeliments.  When  the  bladder  fills  the 
fundus  uteri  is  ])ushed  upward  and  l)ackward,  and  may  rise  above  tlie 
plane  of  the  pelvic  brim.  The  long  axis  of  the  uterus  becomes  then 
more  nearly  vertical,  and  the  broad  ligaments  with  the  uterus  assume  the 
position  described  as  a  transverse  pelvic  ])artition. 

Wlien  the  uterus  is  in  its  anteverted  position  the  Fallo])ian  tubes, 
sj)ringing  from  itscornua,  curve  al)out  tue  pelvic  brim,  superiorly  to  the 
ovaries,  and  turn  downward  and  i)ackward  around  the  distal  extremi- 
ties of  these  organs.     The  fimbriated  extremities  of  the  tubes  are  on  a 
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level  with  the  lower  border  of  the  ovaries,  posterior  to  them.  The 
curves  in  the  tubes  are  inherent  in  them,  and  are  not  due  to  their  position 
against  the  pelvic  walls,  as  may  be  proven  by  studying  them  when  the 
uterus  with  its  adnexa  is  removed  from  the  body. 

The  Fallopian  tubes  are  muscular  structures  and  are  lined  by  an 
extension  of  the  mucous  membrane  from  the  uterus.  At  their  distal 
extremities  the  mucous  membrane  meets  the  serous  surface  of  the  peri- 
toneum. The  muscular  coat  of  each  tube  may  be  divided  into  an  external 
and  an  internal  layer.      The  fibres  of  the  external  layer  are  longitudinal 


Fig.  25. 


(  INSERTIONS  OF 
ROUND  LIGA- 
MENT 


The  pelvic  viscera  of  woman,  seen  from  above  (the  left  ovary  and  tube  have  beeu  drawn  up  into  the 

left  iliac  fossa).     (Testi'T.) 

and  are  continuous  with  the  external  stratum  of  the  uterus.  Those  of 
the  internal  layer  encircle  the  tube  and  are  continuous  with  the  internal 
stratum  of  the  uterus.  The  circular  fibres  are  greatly  increased  in  number 
where  the  tube  opens  into  the  uterine  cornu. 

The  oviduct  differs  so  much  in  form,  in  diameter,  in  calibre,  and  in 
appearance  in  different  parts  of  its  length,  as  to  have  led  to  its  division 
into  four  portions.  These  are  the  istlimus,  the  ani])ulla,  the  neck,  and 
the  fiml)riated  extremity.  The  isthmus  extends  from  the  uterus  for  about 
two-sixtlis  of  the  whole  length  of  tlie  tube.    Its  diameter  is  about  3  mm., 
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I  inch.  Its  calibre  at  the  uterine  opening  is  small,  admitting  but  a 
very  Hne  bristle,  but  it  gradually  enlarges  toward  the  ampulla.  It  has 
a  solid  or  cord-like  feel.  The  ampulla  occupies  three-sixths  of  the  length 
of  the  tube,  and  extends  fntin  the  isthmus  to  the  neck.  It  is  the  most 
tortuous  portion,  the  curve  of  whieh  has  been  already  described.  Its 
diameter  increases  from  the  isthmus  to  the  neck,  and  may  reach  a  maxi- 
mum of  1  cm.,  or  a  little  more  than  one-third  inch.  The  diameter  of 
its  lumen  is  half  that  of  the  tube  itself,  thus  rendering  the  ampulla  less 
firm  to  the  touch  than  is  the  istlnuus.  The  distal  sixth  of  the  Falloj)ian 
tube  displays  a  "  funnel-sha|)ed  expansion  surroiuided  by  a  fringe  of 
peculiar  fleshy  ])rocesses,  which  recall  in  a  striking  manner  the  tentacles 
of  a  sea-anemone  "  (Coe).    These  ragged  fringe-like  processes  are  denomi- 


FiG.  20. 


Left  ovary  turneil  up,  sliowini;  the  surfaoc  usually  in  contact  with  the  broad  ligament :  shows  also 
the  fimbria  ovarica  ami  the  fimbriate<l  extremity  of  tlie  Fallii].ian  tube.    (Bkow.ving.) 
G.  The  ovary,    h.  Line  of  limitation  between  the  ovary  and  the  broad  ligament,    e.  Fimbriated 
extremity  of  the  Fallopian  tube.     .m.  Fimbria  ovarica.     The  letter  m'  lies  above  the  iulundibulo- 
pelvic  ligament,  which  is  cut  at  the  pelvic  end. 

nated^m6mt;,  and  they  give  to  this  portion  of  the  tube  the  uiimc  fimbri- 
ated extremity.  It  is  the  "  morsus  diaboli"  of  the  ancient  anatomists. 
The  neck  of  the  Fallopian  tube  marks  the  union  between  the  ampulla 
and  the  fimbriated  extremity.  Distally  the  canal  of  the  tube  terminates 
in  the  odium  (ihdoiainafc.  (^uaiu  cites  authoritv  for  the  statement  that 
this  orifice  is  physiologically  cl(>.■^cd  during  life,  though  dilatable  to  the 
extent  of  4  mm.,  j\  inch.  Tlie  expanded  mucous-lined  portion  of  the 
tube  distad  to  the  ostium  abdominale  is  designated  the  infundiljuliim  or 
'pavilion.  The  jirimary  fiml)ri{e  are  four  or  five  in  number,  but  they 
send  secondary  off.shoots  from  their  edges,  ])reseutiug  a  complex  a])pcar- 
ance.     One  of  the  primary  fimhri;e,  larger  and  less  complex  than  the 
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others,  is  attached  to  the  outer  extremity  of  the  ovary.     It  is  known  as 
the  jimhria  ovarica. 

Fig.  ■27. 


Fallopian  tube  laid  open.    (After  Richard.) 

a,  b.  Uterine  portion  of  tube,    c,  d.  Plicae  of  mucous  membrane,    e.  Tubo-ovarian  ligaments  and 

fringes.   /.  Ovary,    g.  Round  ligament. 


Fig.  28. 


Fallopian  tube ;  cross  section  through  ampulla,  under  low  power.    (After  Ltjschka.) 
a.  Pubmucous  layer.    6.  Muscular  layer,    c.  Serous  coat.    d.  >Iucous  membrane,    e,  r.  Vessels. 
1, 1.  Small  primary  folds.    2,  2.  Larger  longitudinal  and  accessory  folds.    3,  3.  Small  folds  united 
forming  canalicull. 

4 
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The  raucous  lining  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  is  not  as  closely  adherent 
to  the  muscular  structure  as  is  that  in  the  body  of  tlie  uterus.  However, 
it  has  no  distinct  submucosa.  It  is  disposed  in  l()nii:itudinal  folds, 
which  are  somewhat  more  complex  in  the  ampulla  than  in  the  isthmus. 
This  gives  to  the  lumen  of  the  tube  on  cross  section  a  stellate  appear- 
ance. The  furrows  are  continued  upon  the  fimbriae,  so  that  the  fimbria 
ovarica  presents  a  gutter  leading  from  the  ovary  to  tlie  pavilion.  The 
epithelium  is  of  the  columnar  variety  and  ciliated  throughout.  The  cilia 
])ossess  remarkable  activity  and  produce  a  current  toward  the  uterus. 
The  hytadids  or  nysts  of  Morc/agni  are  little  bodies  sometimes  found 
attached  by  pedicles  to  the  fimbrise  or  to  the  broad  ligaments  adjacent 
thereto.     Thev  are  remnants  of  fuetal  structures. 


Fig.  29. 


uterus,  Fallopian  tubes,  ovaries,  and  broarl  li,<;aments  seen  from  behind.     iBiiuw.ni.nc.) 
a.  Fundus  of  uterus,   b.  Attachment  of  utero-sacral  lij;aniont.   r.  Cervix,   d.  Fimbriated  I'xtremity 
of  Fallopian  tube.    e.  Ampulla  of  same.  /.  Isthmus  of  same.    g.  Ovary,    h.  Line  of  limitation  be- 
tween ovary  and  broad  ligament,    i.  Ovarian  ligament,    j.  Posterior  surface  of  broad  ligament,    k. 
Fimbria  ovarica. 


The  Ovaries.  The  ovaries  are  the  reproductive  glands  of  the  female  and 
are  the  analogues  of  the  testicles  in  the  male.  Each  is  an  almond-shajied 
body  varying  in  weight  and  dimensions  according  to  its  fiuictiona!  at-tiv- 
ity.  In  the  adult  virgin  it  may  be  stated  to  be  4  cm.,  1  ^  inch,  in  length, 
2  cm.,  I  inch,  in  breadth,  and  1  cm.,  ■]-  inch,  in  thickness.  Its  weight 
is  8.5  grammes  Q^  ounce).  In  the  parous  woman  it  is  diminished  in  both 
weight  and  volume  by  about  30  ])er  cent.  The  ovary  may  be  described 
as  having  two  surfaces,  two  borders,  and  two  extremities.  Sections, 
longitudintd  and  transver.se,  slu)w  it  to  be  irregidarly  ovoid.  One  sur- 
face is  the  flatter,  one  border  the  straighter,  and  one  extremity  the  nar- 
rower. In  its  migration  from  the  lumbar  region,  where  it  is  developed, 
the  ovary  is  arrested  and  drawn  between  the  folds  of  the  broad  ligament. 
It  may  also  be  considered  as  pushed  into  a  pouch  (the  bursa  ovarica) 
formed  in  the  posterior  layer  of  the  broad  ligament.  It  is  thus  com- 
pletely invested  by  peritoneum  except  along  its  straighter  border.     This 
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border,  thinner  than  the  other,  is  designated  the  hilum.  It  is  here  that 
the  vessels  enter  the  gland  and  emerge  from  it.  The  ovary,  thus  invested, 
hangs  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  broad 
ligament.  Its  wider  extremity  is  connected  to  the  lateral  pelvic  wall  by 
the  ligamentum  suspeusorium  ovarii;  its  narrower  extremity  has  attached 
to  it  the  ligament  of  the  ovary. 

If  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  be  raised  and  the  broad  ligaments  stretched 
out,  the  ovaries  hang  by  their  attached  borders  and  their  more  convex 
surfaces  are  in  contact  with  the  ligaments.  When,  however,  the  uterus 
is  in  its  usual  anteverted  position  the  ovaries  are  in  a  plane  posterior  to 
it.  They  lie  upon  the  lateral  pelvic  walls,  parallel  to  and  2.5  cm.,  1 
inch,  or  more  below  the  plane  of  the  inlet.  Their  narrower  extremities 
point  forward  and  inward.     Moreover,  they  may  turn  upward  so  that 

Fig.  30. 


Sagittal  section  through  the  ovary  and  broad  ligament. 
1.  Broad  ligament.    1'.  Anterior  surface.    1".  Posterior  surface.    2.  Mesosalpinx.    5.  Fallopian  tube. 
6.  Round  ligament.     7.  Ovary.     7'  Hilum  of  ovary  with  vessels  entering  the  same.     8.  Graafian 
follicle.    9.  Uterine  artery.     10.  Uterine  veins.    11.  Cellular  tissue  at  the  base  of  the  broad  ligament. 
12.  Ureter.     (Testut.) 

the  flattened  surfaces  come  in  contact  with  the  broad  ligaments  and  the 
free  borders  are  superior  to  the  hila.  The  Fallopian  tube  curves  about 
the  distal  extremity  of  the  corresponding  ovary,  and  the  fimbria  ovarica 
is  applied  to  the  more  convex  border.  The  pavilion  falls  below  the  level 
of  the  ovary,  but  presents  toward  it.' 

Each  ovary  lies  in  a  fossa  bounded  above  by  the  external  iliac  artery 

'  The  writer  has  noticed,  while  experimenting  upon  the  cadaver,  that  forcible  anteversion  of  the 
uterus  causes  the  ovaries  to  turn,  so  that  the  surfaces,  under  other  conditions  in  contact  with  the 
broad  ligaments,  are  lifted  and  brought  more  directly  into  relation  with  the  timbriated  expansions  of 
the  Fallopian  tubes. 
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and  below  l)v  the  ureter.  The  left  may  be  in  coutact,  internally,  with 
the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  eolon,  aud  the  right  with  a  coil  of  small 
intestine. 

The  peritoneal  covering  of  the  ovary  is  so  far  modified  in  character  as 
to  have  led  some  histologists  to  class  it  with  the  mucous  rather  than  with 
the  serous  membranes.  It  does  not  present  the  glistening  appearance  of 
peritoneum  generally,  and  minute  examination  reveals  that  it  is  covered 
with  epithelial  rather  than  endothelial  cells.  The  cells  are  of  the  col- 
lunnar  variety.  They  were  supposed  by  AValdeyer  to  be  the  parent  cells 
of  the  ova,  whence  the  name  ''  germinal  epithelium,"  applied  to  them. 
After  puberty  the  surface  of  the  ovary  is  uneven,  the  nnevenness  being 
occasioned  by  the  ])res('nce  of  unruptured  Graafian  follicles  and  of  the 
scars  of  those  whicli  iiave  ruptured  and  discharged  their  contents.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  more  convex  surface.  In  old  age  the  entire 
surface  of  the  ovary  becomes  smooth. 


Fig.  31. 


Section  of  the  ovarv     (After  Sciiron  ) 
1.  Outer  covering.    1'.  Attached  border.    2.  Central  stroma.  3.  Peripheral  stroma.  4.  Bloodvessels. 
5.  Graafian  follicles  in  their  earliest  stage.    6,  7,  8.  More  advanced  follicles.    9.  An  almost  mature 
follicle.    9'.  Folhcle  from  which  the  ovum  has  escaped.    10.  Corpus  luteum. 

If  a  section  be  made  through  the  gland  its  stroma  will  be  found  to 
consist  of  a  core  of  loose  connective  tissue  about  which  are  arranged  zones 
of  connective  tissue  of  varying  density.  The  peripheral  zone  is  den.se, 
though  thin.  It  is  of  a  grayish  color,  which  has  obtained  for  it  the  name 
tunica  albuginea  ocarii.  It  is  in.separable  from  the  subjacent  ti.ssue,  aud 
is  in  no  sense  a  distinct  envelope.  Underlying  the  tunica  albuginea  is  the 
zona  parenchymalosa  or  cortical  zone.  This  zone  may  be  subdivided  into 
two  layers.  The  superficial  layer  is  the  denser  of  the  two.  In  it  are 
embedded  undeveloped  (Jraafiau  follicles  to  the  estimated  number  (for 
each  ovary)  of  thirty  thousand  or  more.  The  deeper  layer  of  the  cor- 
tical zone  is  le.ss  dense  than  the  superficial.  It  is  very  va.scular  and  is 
of  a  reddish  color.     It  is  separately  designated  the  zona  vascnlosa. 

Bands  of  fibrous  ti.ssue  radiate  from  the  hilam  throughout  the  stroma 
of  the  ovary.  Into  tlu;  zona  vasculosa  unstriped  muscular  tissue  may 
be  traced  from  the  i)road  ligament  of  the  uterus. 

The  Graafian  Follicle.  The  frranfianfol/ic/c  or  ovisac  as  it  (leveloj)s  sinks 
into  the  zona  vasculosa,  l)ut  owing  to  its  becoming  more  and  more  dis- 


PLATE    VII. 


FIG.    1. 


Meso-salpinx  laid  open,  showing  the  Parovarium  or 
Organ  of  Rosenniuller.     (Savage.) 

,  Fallopian  Tube ;    F,  fimbriated  extremity  of  same  ;    O,  ovary;    i,  remnant  of  Wolffian  duct; 
2,  2,  remnants  of  the  ca.'cal  tubes  of  the  Wolffian  bodies;    3,  ovarian  ligament. 


FIG. 


Venous    Plexuses   of  the   Clitoris,  Bulb,  Vagina,  Bladder 
and  Rectum,  seen  froin  the  side.     (Savage.) 

n,  bladder  partly  inflated  and  with  (b)  ureter  cut;  V,  vagina  ;  /",  section  of  pubis;  c,  clitoris; 
I',  uterus ;  R,  rectum  ;  S,  sacrum  ;  /,  veins  of  the  bulb  ;  ->,  veins  of  pars  intermedia  ;  j,  eflferent  veins 
to  pubic  vein;  ./.dorsal  vein  of  clitoris  ;  ,";,  urethral  plexus;  (5,  vaginal  plexus;  7  to  /2,  branches 
uniting  to  form  /?  the  internal  iliac  vein  ;  a,  pyriformis  muscle  ;  b,  great  sciatic  ligament;  r,  leva- 
tor ani  muscle;  rf,  coccygeus  muscle;  /',  siispensory  ligament  of  clitoris  ;  /,  bulbo-vaginal  gland; 
g ,  1^ •  g ,  ^ools  of  sacral  plexus. 
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tended  with  fluid,  at  maturity  it  approaches  the  surface  of  the  ovary. 
Just  prior  to  its  rupture  the  ovisac  presents  the  following  characteristics. 
It  is  from  1  mm.  to  5  mm.,  ^V  to  ^  inch,  in  diameter.  It  possesses  a  thin, 
fibrous  envelope  continuous,  apparently,  with  the  stroma  of  the  ovary. 
Tliis  envelope  sustains  bloodvessels  and  supports  a  capillary  network  of 
the  same.  That  part  of  the  envelope  projecting  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ovary  is  most  vascular,  and  it  is  here  that  the  future  rupture  is  destined 
to  take  place.  This  point  is  called  the  stigma.  The  investing  membrane 
of  the  follicle  is  lined  with  several  layers  of  columnar  or  cuboidal  epithe- 
lial cells.  This  epithelial  lining  has  been  named  the  membrana  granulosa. 
At  some  point,  usually  opposite  the  stigma,  the  cells  of  the  membrana 
granulosa  are  greatly  multiplied,  constituting  the  discus  proligerus.  In 
the  cells  of  the  discus  proligerus  is  embedded  the  omim.  On  pricking 
the  follicle  a  drop  of  clear  serum  exudes.  At  maturity,  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  this  fluid  and  the  consequent  distention  of  the  follicle,  the 
investing  membrane  is  ruptured  at  the  stigma  and  the  ovum  is  discharged 
upon  the  surface  of  the  ovary. 

The  Corpus  Luteum.  After  its  rupture  the  Graafian  follicle  undergoes 
certain  changes  resulting  in  what  may  be  considered  a  scar.  This  is 
formed  by  the  infolding  of  the  collapsed  cell-wall,  and  it  presents  a 
fluted  appearance.  It  is  of  a  yellow  color,  whence  its  name,  the  corpus 
luteum.  If  the  discharged  ovum  undergoes  impregnation  the  develop- 
ment of  the  corpus  luteum  is  of  longer  duration,  and  results  in  a  larger 
cicatrix  than  when  pregnancy  does  not  occur. 

The  Parovarium.  Lying  between  the  folds  of  the  mesosalpinx  is  the 
parovarium,  epoophoron,  or  organ  of  Rosenmuller.  It  is  a  foetal  relic  and 
functionless,  but  analogous  to  the  epididymis  in  the  male.  It  consists  of 
a  number  of  convoluted  tubules.  These  converge  toward  the  ovary,  to 
the  hilura  of  which  they  are  attached  near  its  distal  extremity.  They 
spread  out,  fan-shaped,  within  the  mesosalpinx  and  open  into  a  duct 
which  lies  parallel  with  the  Fallopian  tube  and  nearer  to  it  than  to  the 
ovary.  The  duct  may  be  continued  to  the  uterus,  though  its  lumen 
becomes  closed  before  it  reaches  that  organ.  It  may  present  cystic 
enlargements  or  cyst-like  bodies  may  be  suspended  from  it  by  elongated 
pedicles. 

The  paroophoron  consists  of  several  detached  tubules  lying  internally 
to  and  below  the  ei^oophoron  (Quain).  It  corresponds  to  the  organ  of 
Giraldes  in  the  male.      (Plate  YIL,  Fig.  1.) 

The  Ligaments  of  the  Ovaries.  The  ligaments  of  the  ovaries  are  dense 
fil)r()us  bands  about  4  cm.,  \h  inch,  in  length,  and  receiving  muscular 
filjres  from  the  external  stratum  of  the  uterus.  They  connect  the  ovaries 
and  the  uterus.  They  are  attached  to  the  narrower  extremities  of  the 
ovaries  and  to  the  uterus  just  below  and  posterior  to  the  attachments  of 
the  Fallopian  tubes. 

The  Round  Ligaments  of  the  Uterus.  The  round  ligaments  of  the  uterus 
are  fibrous  bands  or  cords  containing  bloodvessels.  They  pass  from  the 
uterus,  between  the  folds  of  the  broad  ligaments,  to  and  through  the 
inguinal  canals.  They  are  attached  to  the  uterus  just  anterior  to  the 
attachments  of  the  Fallopian  tubes.  Between  the  folds  of  the  broad 
ligaments  they  each  receive  an  investment  of  muscular  tissue  from  the 
external  stratum  of  the  uterus. 
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In  the  usual  anteverted  position  of  tlie  uterus,  the  round  ligaments 
curve  outward,  upward,  and  forward,  in  front  of  the  ovaries,  to  reach 
the  sides  of  the  pelvis.  Here  they  cross  the  external  iliac  arteries.  In 
this  part  of  their  course  they  pidl  forward  the  anterior  layers  of  the 
broad  liL'ainent-^,  thus  appearing;  to  be  invested  by  peritoneum.  Leaving 
the  broad  ligaments  they  curve  forward  and  inward  to  the  internal 
abdominal  rings,  through  which  they  enter  the  inguinal  canals.  At  the 
internal  alxloiuinal  rings  they  have  the  deep  epigastric  arteries  to  their 
outer  sides.  Traversing  the  inguinal  canals  they  emerge  from  the  exter- 
nal abdominal  rings  and  break  u])  into  strands  and  are  lost  in  the  areolar 
tissue  of  the  mons  pubis  and  of  the  labia  majora. 

Thoiiirh  the  round  ligaments  may  be  well  defined  throughout  their 
entire  length,  thev  are,  as  a  rule,  difficult  of  demonstration  in  the  lower 
])arts  of  the  inguinal  canals,  where  they  frequently  consist  of  fascial 
expansions  only. 

In  the  infant  the  round  ligament  is  invested  throughout  with  })erito- 
neura.  This  forms  a  tubular  sheath  about  it,  extending  well  into  the 
inguinal  canal.  It  corresponds  with  the  processus  vaginalis  in  the  male, 
and  is  known  as  the  canal  of  Xack.  As  a  rule,  it  is  obliterated  in  the 
adult  below  the  internal  ring.  However,  it  not  only  may  persist,  but 
may  extend  beyond  the  external  ring,  and  into  the  labium  majus. 

The  entire  length  of  the  round  ligament  is  from  10  cm.  to  13  cm.,  4 
to  5  inches.  Its  diameter  near  the  uterus  is  about  4  mm.,  y^g-  inch, 
and  for  the  rest  of  its  length  a  little  less. 

The  Connective  Tissue  of  the  Pelvis.  The  spaces  between  the  intrapelvic 
structures  whii'h  have  been  «lescribed  are  filled  in  with  connective  tissue. 
This  serves  to  unite  and  support  the  various  organs  and  to  sustain  the 
vessels  wliich  supply  them.  It  is  dense  and  firm  at  the  vesico-vaginal 
and  at  tlie  recto-vaginal  septum.  Between  the  broad  ligaments  and 
beneath  the  utero-sacral  bands  it  is  reinforced  by  muscular  tissue,  as  has 
already  been  descrii)ed.  In  other  situations,  as  between  the  pul)ic  bones 
and  the  bladder,  about  the  cervix  uteri,  between  the  rectum  and  the 
siicrum,  and  at  the  bases  of  the  broad  ligaments,  it  is  loose  and  areolar  in 
character. 

Blood-  and  Nerve-supply  of  the  Pelvic  Floor.  With  the  exception  of  the 
ovarian  arteries  all  vessels  supplying  blood  to  the  ])clvic  structures  are 
branches  of  the  internal  iliac  arteries.  The  anterior  trunk  of  the  internal 
iliac  artery  on  each  side  lies  upon  the  jn'riformis  muscle.  At  the  lower 
border  of  this  muscle  it  divides  into  the  sciatic  and  internal  ])udic  arte- 
ries. Both  of  these  arteries  escape  from  the  pelvis  through  the  greater 
sciatic  foramen  below  the  pyriformis.  The  internal  pudic  artery,  wind- 
ing about  the  ischiatic  spine,  returns  to  the  pelvis  through  the  lesser 
sciatic  foranuMi  and  sujiplies  tlie  genitalia.  : 

The  arteries  and  nerves  su])])lying  th,"  genitalia  and  the  pelvic  iloor  in 
the  female  correspond  with  those  distributed  to  analogous  structures  in 
the  male.  Their  distribution  has  already  been  sufficiently  discussed. 
Attention  should  be  called,  however,  to  the  statement  of  Ranney,  that 
the  superficial  vessels  and  nerves  perforate  the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial 
fascia  in  the  female,  though  not  in  the  male.  The  fact  should  l)e  men- 
tioned, also,  that  the  su])erficial  artery  is  larger  than  its  analogue  in  the 
male,  and  that  it  is  sometimes  called  the  vu/rar  artery.      In  this  same 
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connection  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  anterior  layer  of  the 
triangular  ligament  is  perforated  by  the  vessels  which  correspond  with 
the  dorsal  arteries  and  vein  of  the  penis,  and  with  the  arteries  to  the 
corpora  cavernosa  and  to  the  bulb  in  the  male. 

The  vascular  and  nervous  supply  of  the  bladder  and  of  the  rectum  is 
practically  identical  in  both  sexes. 

The  Vessels  and  Nerves  of  the  Vagina.  The  vagina  gets  its  principal 
blood-supply  from  the  vaginal  arteries.  These  are  analogous  to  the 
inferior  vesical  in  the  male.  They  may  arise  directly  from  the  parent 
trunks  or  from  the  uterine  arteries.  Reaching  the  sides  of  the  vagina 
they  anastomose  with  the  pudic  arteries  near  the  ostium,  and  Mith  the 
uterine  arteries  near  the  cervix  uteri.  The  blood  is  returned  bv  veins 
which  accompany  the  arteries.  First,  however,  the  veins  form  rich 
plexuses  in  the  vaginal  walls  both  internally  and  externally  to  the  mus- 
cular coat.  (Plate  YII.,  Fig.  2.)  The  veins  are  devoid  of  valves  and 
communicate  freely  with  the  pudendal,  vesical,  and  hemorrhoidal  plexuses, 
and  with  the  plexuses  between  the  folds  of  the  broad  ligament.  The 
plexus  external  to  the  muscular  coat  consists  of  large  vessels.  These 
veins  are  surrounded  by  uustriped  muscular  fibres.  Thus  is  formed  a 
pseudo-erectile  tissue. 


TUBAL   VESSELS 


Fig.  32. 
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OS    UTERI         VAGINA    CUT    OPEN     BEHIND 

Bloodvessels  of  the  uterus  and  its  appendages.    (Testut.) 


Along  the  veins  of  the  vagina,  and  accompanying  them,  are  lymphatic 
canals  and  spaces.  Those  of  the  lower  third  of  the  vagina  communicate 
with  the  lymphatics  of  the  vulva,  and  are  drained  by  the  inguinal  glands. 
Those  of  the  upper  two-thirds  join  the  lymphatics  of  the  cervix  and 
empty  into  a  chain  of  glands  which  accompany  the  internal  iliac  arteries. 

The  nerve-supply  of  the  vagina  is  derived,  in  the  main,  from  the 
inferior  hypogastric  plexuses.  Branches  of  the  internal  pudic  nerve  are 
<listributed  to  its  lower  part. 

The  Vessels  of  the  Uterus.  The  uterine  artery,  upon  each  side,  is  given 
off  from  the  anterior  trunk  of  the  internal  iliac  either  above  the  vaginal 
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or  in  common  with  it.  It  enters  the  base  of  the  l)road  ligament  and 
desL-end.s  betwei'ii  the  foUls  ti)  the  ro»)f  of  tlie  vaginal  fornix.  After 
supplyino  the  cervix  it  takes  an  upward  turn  and  reaches  tlie  side  of  the 
uterus  at  about  the  level  of  the  «>s  internum.  Proceeding  upward  it 
anastomoses  freely  at  the  fundus  with  the  ovarian  artery.  Tiiroughout 
its  course  along  the  body  of  the  uterus  it  gives  off  numerous  branches 
which,  anastomosing  with  corresponding  branches  from  the  opposite  side, 
encircle  tlie  organ.  The  ])arent  trunks  and  their  branches,  because  very 
tortuous  in  their  courses,  are  spoken  of  as  **  the  curling  arteries  of  the 
uterus."  One  i)ranch,  larger  than  the  others,  at  the  level  of  the  isthmus, 
is  known  as  the  circular  artery.  It  may  sometimes  be  found  below  the 
level  of  the  isthmus. 

The  fundus  of  the  uterus  is  supplied  by  terminal  branches  of  the 
ovarian  arteries. 

The  arteries  of  the  uterus  jMcrce  its  muscular  walls  and  terminate  in 
capillaries  within  the  mucous  mcmi)rane. 

The  veins  are  large  and  abvnidant  in  the  middle  muscular  stratum. 
Their  coats  being  intimately  united  to  surrounding  tissues  render  them 
always  patulous.  Rouget  describes  a  direct  communication  between 
them  and  the  arteries  without  capillary  intervention.  This,  if  true, 
would  (M)nstitute  the  uterus  an  erectile  organ.  Under  the  peritoneal 
covering  of  the  uterus  the  veins  form  an  intricate  plexus  which  commu- 
nicates freely  with  that  in  the  vaginal  walls  and  with  that  between  the 
folds  of  each  broad  ligament.  Tiie  plexuses  thus  formed  at  the  sides  of 
the  fornix  have  been  named  the  utero-vaginal  plexuses.  They  are  of 
especial  interest  because  traversed  by  the  ureters,  which,  entering  the 
pelvis,  cross  the  iliac  vessels  from  without  inward  and  pass  under  the 
uterine  arteries.  The  ureters  here  are  about  15  mm.,  |^  inch,  external 
to  the  cervix.  Having  traversed  the  plexuses  above  described,  they 
curve  inward  in  close  contact  to  the  anterior  vaginal  wall  and  enter  the 
bladder  at  the  lateral  angles  of  the  trigone. 

Within  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  are  lymph-spaces.  About 
the  vessels  of  its  nuiscular  walls  are  perivascular  sheaths  forming  lymph- 
sinuses.  Beneath  the  ])eritoneal  covering  is  a  rich  plexus  of  lymphatic 
vessels.  (Plate  YIII.)  The  lymph  from  the  body  of  the  uterus  ulti- 
mately reaches  the  lumbar  glands;  that  from  the  cervix  enters  the  iliac 
chain. 

The  Vessels  of  the  Fallopian  Tubes.  The  ovarian  arteries  arise  from 
the  aorlii  and  descend  to  tin'  lateral  pelvic  walls.  Each  enters  the 
broad  ligament  of  its  own  side,  and  is  guided  by  the  ligamentum  infun- 
dil)ulo-[)elvicum  to  the  hilum  or  attached  border  of  the  ovary.  Along 
this  it  pursues  a  tortuous  course,  and,  leaving  it,  inclines  n])ward  and 
inward  to  reach  the  cornu  of  the  uterus  between  the  round  ligament 
and  the  Fallopian  tube.  It  gives  branches  to  the  ligament,  the  tube, 
and  the  ovary,  and  snp])lies  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  anastomosing  with 
the  uterine  arterv.  The  isthmus  and  the  timbriated  extremity  of  the 
tube  are  supplied  by  branches  given  off  directly  from  the  ])arent  tnnik. 
The  ampulla,  is,  for  the  most  ])art,  supplied  by  offshoots  from  the 
branches  which  are  distributed  to  the  ovary. 

The  larger  subdivisions  of  the  ovarian  arteries  are  accompanied  by 
veins. 


PLATE    VIII. 


Lymphatics  of  the  Gravid  Uterus  and  Appendages.     (Savage.) 


/,  2,  superior  lumbar  glands;  j,  inferior  lumbar  glands;  4,  sacral  glands;  $,  external  iliac  glands; 
<>,  common  iliac  glands;  7,  ovarian  plexus;  <;,  left  renal  artery;  A,  left  renal  vein;  r,  left  ovarian  vein; 
rf,  left  ovarian  artery;  e,  aorta;  y",  common  iliac  artery;  g.  ascending  vena  cava;  A,  external  iliac  artery; 
*,  common  iliac  vein;  »/,  h,  ureters;  o,  right  common  iliac  artery;  />,  iliacus  muscle;  i,  psoas  magnus 
muscle;    O,  ovary  reversed  to  shovvf  lymphatics;    K,  kidney;    7",  Fallopian  tube. 


PLATE    IX. 

Kiv)      1. 


Bulb  of  the  Ovary   and    its    Venous   Communications.      (Savage.) 

O,  ovary;    T,  Fallopian  tube;    U,  uterus. 
I,  uteriuc  veiu   aud  plexus;    2,  subovanau  veiius  plexus;   3,  coiuiueacemeut  of  ovariau   vein. 


// 


^ 


Cfo**.:^ 
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Nerves  of  the   Pelvic  Organs.     (Savage.) 

R,  rectum;  r,  uterus;  B,  bladder;  P,  pubis;  5,  section  of  the  ilium;  /?,  trausversus  perinei  muscle  ; 
1.  hypogastric  i)lexus;  2,  rectal  plexus;  3,  a  lumbar  Kaoglion;  4,  .f,  ovarian  plexus;  .';,  branch  from 
third  and  fourth  sacral  nerves.  6,  7,  rixht  inferior  hypogastric  jilcxus;  8,  uterine  filaments;  9,  vesical 
ple.xus;  JO,  great  sciatic  nerve;  //,  levator  ani  branch  from  fourth  sacral  nerve;  /.',  pudic  nerve;  /f,  dis- 
tribution of  pudic  nerve  to  clitoris. 
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The  arrangement  of  the  bloodvessels,  as  well  as  of  the  lymphatics,  in 
the  Fallopian  tubes  is  similar  to  that  in  the  uterus. 

The  Vessels  of  the  Ovaries.  The  branches  of  the  ovarian  arteries  which 
supply  the  ovaries  are  exceedingly  tortuous,  even  to  their  minute  sub- 
divisions. They  cover  the  surfaces  of  the  ovaries  and  enter  them  at  the 
hila.  Those  entering  the  glands  form,  in  the  zonae  vasculosae,  rich  capil- 
lary networks  about  the  ovisacs.  The  veins  emerging  at  the  hila  enter 
plexuses  ''  in  which  the  ovaries  and  ovarian  ligaments  seem  to  be  partly 
embedded"  (Savage).  (Plate  IX.,  Fig.  1.)  To  these  plexuses  is  some- 
times applied  the  name  of  "the  bulbs."  Upon  each  side  the  blood 
from  the  bulb,  the  Fallopian  tube,  and  the  body  of  the  uterus  enters  an 
extensive  venous  plexus  surrounding  the  ovarian  artery.  This  is  the 
pampiniform  (tendril-like)  plexus,  and  is  drained  by  the  ovarian  vein. 

The  ovaries  are  rich  in  lymphatics.  Tiie  efferent  vessels  are  joined 
by  those  from  the  uterus  and  by  those  from  the  tubes.  Tiiey  form 
plexuses  within  the  folds  of  the  broad  ligaments,  and  the  lymph  from 
them  enters  the  lumbar  glands. 

The  Nerves  of  the  Uterus,  Tubes,  and  Ovaries.  The  uterus  is  supplied  by 
branches  from  the  inferior  hypogastric  plexuses  of  nerves,  though  branches 
from  the  ovarian  plexus  as  well  reach  its  fundus.  The  inferior  hypo- 
gastric plexuses  supply  the  Fallopian  tubes  also.  The  ovaries  receive 
their  nerve-supply  from  the  ovarian  plexus.  The  method  of  termina- 
tion of  the  nerves  in  the  ovaries  is  undetermined.  They  have  been 
traced  into  the  hilum,  where  they  form  a  network  about  the  vessels. 
Some  investigators  claim  to  have  traced  them  to  the  Graafian  follicles. 

The  Inferior  Hypogastric  Plexuses.  The  inferior  hi/pogastric  are  also 
called  the  pelvic  plexuses.  (Plate  IX.,  Fig.  2.)  They  are  situated  at 
the  sides  of  the  rectum,  the  bladder,  and  the  vagina.  In  their  distribu- 
tion their  branches  accompany  the  internal  iliac  arteries.  The  plexuses 
are  formed  by  filaments  from  the  hypogastric  plexus  of  the  sympathetic 
joined  by  nerves  from  the  sacral  ganglia  and  branches  of  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  sacral  nerves.  The  nerves  which  supply  the  vagina 
accompany  the  vaginal  arteries.  They  are  derived  almost  entirely  from 
such  parts  of  the  inferior  hypogastric  plexuses  as  come  from  the  cerebro- 
spinal axis.  The  nerves  which  supply  the  vaginal  fornix,  the  cervix 
uteri,  the  body  of  the  uterus,  and  tiie  Fallopian  tubes  accompany  the 
uterine  arteries,  and  upon  them  may  be  demonstrated  ganglionic  enlarge- 
ments. 

The  Ovarian  Plexus.  The  ovarian  plexus  is  derived  from  the  renal  and 
aortic  plexuses  of  the  sympathetic  system.  It  surrounds  tlie  ovarian 
arteries,  and  in  its  distribution  accompanies  its  branches. 

The  Uterus.  The  uterus  is  a  pyriform  body,  but  it  differs  in  form  and 
dimensions  in  non-parous  and  in  parous  women.  That  of  the  adult 
virgin  when  removed  from  the  body  weighs  between  32  grammes  and  42 
grammes,  1  to  1-^-  ounce.  Its  entire  length  is  about  7.5  cm.,  3  inches. 
Near  the  centre  of  its  length  it  presents  a  constriction,  the  isthmus.  This 
marks  the  division  of  the  organ  into  body  and  cervix.  The  superior 
portion  is  the  body,  and  the  inferior  the  neck  or  cervix.  Somewhat  less 
tlian  three-fifths  of  the  entire  length  of  the  uterus  belongs  to  the  body. 
The  sagittal  diameter  at  the  centre  of  the  body  is  2. 5  cm. ,  1  inch,  and 
that  at  the  centre  of  the  cervix  very  little  less.     The  greatest  transverse 
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diameter  of  the  body  is  about  4.5  cm.,  Ij  inch,  and  that  of  the  cervix 
2.5  cm.,  1  indi.  The  diameters  at  the  isthmus  are  somewhat  k^ss  than 
those  of  the  cervix.  The  cervical  seij^meut  is  conicid  in  form,  and  its 
diameters  are  sliortest  at  its  free  extremity.  Tlie  posterior  surface  of  the 
body  of  tlie  uterus  is  markedly  convex,  the  lateral  surfaces  slightly  so, 
and  the  anterior  surface  almost  plane.  The  superior  extremity  of  the 
tuerus  is  desiirnated  the  fundus.  It  is  convex  both  transversely  and 
antero-posteriorly.  The  lateral  angles  are  known  as  cotnua,  and  here 
are  attached  the  Fallojiian  tul)es,  the  round  ligaments,  and  the  ligaments 
of  the  ovaries.  The  cervix  uteri  is  also  slightly  convex  vertically.  This 
is  least  noticeable  over  its  anterior  surface,  because  the  sulcus  between 
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The  uterus  of  a  virgin  seen  anteriorly.  Tlie  uterus  of  a  multiparous  woman  seen  anteriorly. 

1.  The  body  of  the  uterus  covered  with  peritoneum.    2.  The  extravaginal  portion  of  the  cervix. 

3.  The  isthmus.    4.  The  border  of  the  uterus.    5.  Tlie  iutriivaginal  portioti  of  the  cervix.    5'.  The 

osexteruura.    6.  The  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina.    7.  The  uterine  extremity  of  the  Fallopian  tube. 

8.  The  round  ligament.     (Ti;.-iTLT.) 


the  body  and  the  neck  is  there  least  marked.  The  posterior  surface  is 
rendered  more  convex  by  the  bevelling  off,  or  thinning  out,  of  the  pos- 
terior lij).  The  free  extremity  of  the  cervix  j)resents  a  small  rounded 
opening — the  os  t'lncce  or  exlernal  as.  After  child-bearing  this  is  con- 
verted into  a  transverse  slit.  The  circumference  of  the  os  tiiuw  is 
divided  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  lip.  The  anterior  is  the  thicker 
and  apj)arently  the  more  prominent. 

The  uterus  is  a  hollow  organ.  Its  walls,  however,  are  in  actual  con- 
tact. In  sagittal  section  its  cavity  is  seen  to  extend  from  the  os  tincte  to 
within  2  cm.,  |  inch,  of  the  free  superior  surface  of  the  fundus.  Its 
most  constricted  part  is  at  the  junction  of  the  body  with  the  cervix. 
Coronal  section  siiows  the  cavity  of  the  cervix  to  be  fusiform  and  that 
of  the  body  triangular.  The  triangular  shape  of  the  outline  of  the  bodv 
cavity  is  less  marked,  however,  in  parous  women.  The  constriction 
between  the  cavities  of  the  cervix  and  of  the  body  is  designated  the  os 
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internum.  Under  normal  conditions  in  the  non-gravid  nterns  it  barely 
admits  a  probe  3  mm.,  ^  inch,  in  diameter.  The  os  internum  is  situated 
at  the  inferior  angle  of  the  cavity  of  the  body  of  the  uterus.  Into  the 
lateral  angles  open  the  Fallopian  tubes.  It  has  already  been  stated  that 
tlie  cervix  uteri  projects  into  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  vaginal 
vault.  The  attachment  of  the  vagina  to  it  has  led  to  its  division  into  a 
supravaginal  and  an  infrav-aginal  portion.  This  attachment  of  the 
vagina  to  the  cervix  is  such  as  to  render  these  portions  of  about  the  same 
length  anteriorly.  Posteriorly,  however,  the  supravaginal  portion  is 
somewhat  the  longer.  The  anterior  lip  of  the  cervix  is,  therefore, 
apparently  the  longer  of  the  two. 


Fig.  3o. 


9     11 

Coronal  section  of  the  uterus  of  a  nuUiparous        Coronal  section  of  the  uterus  of  a  multiparous 
woman.  woman. 

1.  Fundus.  2.  Lateral  walls  of  the  body.  3.  Cervix.  4.  Isthmus.  5.  Cavity  of  the  body.  5'.  Inter- 
nal wall  of  the  body.  6.  Cornu.  6'.  Opening  of  the  Fallopian  tube.  7.  Arbor  vitte.  8.  Os  internum. 
9.  Os  externum.    10,  K/.  Lateral  fornices.    11.  Posterior  vaginal  wall.     (Tkstit.) 


The  cervix  of  the  virgin  is  conical  in  shape  and  is  firm  to  the  touch. 
That  of  the  parous  woman  is  longer  and  more  nearly  cylindrical,  and  the 
OS  tincse  is  patulous  and  irregular  in  outline. 

As  a  result  of  childbearing  the  body  of  the  uterus  is  somewhat 
enlarged,  and  the  difference  between  its  sagittal  and  its  transverse  diam- 
eters is  diminished.  Its  cavity  is  more  capacious  and  less  markedly 
triangular  in  outline.  The  whole  organ  is  so  changed  that  the  body  is 
relatively  longer  as  compared  with  the  cervix.  Their  lengths  now  are 
a  little  more  than  2.5  cm.,  1  inch,  for  the  cervix,  and  a  little  more  than 
5  cm.,  2  inches,  for  the  body.  The  weight  of  the  organ  is  increased  by 
about  50  per  cent. 

The  uterus  is  essentially  a  muscular  organ.  It  is  lined  with  raucous 
membrane  and  partially  invested  with  peritoneum.  Its  walls  are  of  an 
average  thickne.ss  of  1  cm.,  f  inch.  Though  the  fibres  interlace  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  inseparable  except  in  the  gravid  uterus,  anatomists 
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are  almost  universally  agreed  that  they  are  arranged  in  three  distinct 
layers.  They  are  of  the  unstriated  or  involuntary  variety,  and  have 
interposed  between  them  eonnective-tissue  cells.  The  extertui/  muscular 
layer  or  stratum  is  exceedingly  thin,  and  can  be  demonstrated  upon  such 
parts  of  the  uterus  only  as  are  covered  by  the  peritoneum,  and  with  this 
it  is  iutiraatelv  connected.  The  fibres  of  this  layer  pass  from  the  anterior 
and  the  j)osterior  surfaces  and  from  the  fundus  upon  the  Fallopian  tubes, 
the  round  and  the  ovarian  ligaments,  and  accompany  such  parts  of  the 
peritoneum  as  f<n'm  the  l)road  and  the  utero-sacral  ligaments.  The 
internal  mnscular  layer  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  mucous  mem- 
brane as  to  be,  by  some,  described  with  it,  for,  except  in  the  cervix,  there 
exists  in  the  uterus  no  snbmucosa.  The  fibres  of  this  layer  have  a  cir- 
cular arrangement.  They  are  augmented  at  the  orifices  of  the  Fallopian 
tui)es,  at  the  os  externum,  and  at  the  os  internum.  Those  at  the  os 
internum  are  considered  as  forming  a  sphincter  muscle.  The  middle 
muscular  layer  constitutes  much  the  greatest  part  of  the  structure  of  the 
uterus,  and  is  continuous  with  the  muscular  coat  of  the  vagina.  It  is  of 
an  average  thickness  of  6  mm.,  ^  inch.  The  fibres  have  no  definite 
arrangement,  but  interlace  in  every  direction.  They  develop  in  size 
enormously  during  gestation.      This  stratum  is  exceedingly  vascular. 


Fiu.  37. 


Fig.  38. 


External  muscular  layer  of  the  uterus,  seen  upon 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  organ. 
1.  Tube.  2.  Origin  of  round  ligament.  3.  Origin 
of  ovarian  ligament.  4.  Transverse  fibres.  5.  Longi- 
tudinal fibres  forming  the  anterior  branch  of  the 
en^iforni  fascicle.  6.  Fa.scicle  in  Z-sh.ipe.  7.  Ek- 
ternal  orilice  of  the  cervix.    (Tistit.") 


Internal  muscular  layer  of  the  uterus,  seen  after 
removal  of  the  external  and  middle  layers. 
1.  Section  of  external  muscular  layer.     2. 
Section  of  middle  muscular  layer.    3.  Fallo- 
pian tubes.    -1,  5,  6.  Variously  disposed  fibres. 
7.  Os  externum.    (Tr^tit.) 


The  coats  of  the  ves.sels  are  so  intimately  held  to  the  muscular  fibres  i)y 
connective  tissue  that  th(!  veins  remain  ])atul()us  on  cross  section. 

The  walls  of  the  uterus  are  thickest  over  the  fundus  and  at  the  sides 
of  the  organ.  They  diminish  in  thickness  at  the  isthmus  and  as  the 
Fallopian  tubes  are  approached. 
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The  cavity  of  the  uterus  is  liued  throughout  with  raucous  membrane. 
This  is  continuous  with  that  lining  the  Fallopian  tubes,  with  the  ex- 
ternal mucosa  of  the  infravaginal  part  of  the  cervix,  and  with  that 
lining  the  vagina.  It  differs  in  thickness  and  character  in  different  parts 
of  the  organ.  Its  average  thickness  is  1  mm.,  gV  inch.  Over  the 
central  jmrt  of  the  cavity  of  the  body  it  is  2  ram.,  ^2  inch,  thick,  and 
3  mm.,  I  inch,  in  the  cervix.  In  this  latter  location,  as  has  already 
been  intimated,  it  is  more  loosely  attached  to  the  underlying  structure. 
Contrary  to  the  arrangeraent  in  most  of  the  holloAv  viscera,  and  probably 
by  reason  of  its  firmer  attachraent  to  the  muscular  wall,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  is  not  thrown  into  folds  or  rugje, 
except,  possibly,  at  the  coruua.  It  is  of  a  dark-red  color.  That  of  the 
cervix  contrasts  decidedly  with  that  of  the  body.  The  former  is  lighter 
in  color,  is  firmer  to  the  touch,  and  is  thrown  into  plicte  or  folds.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  the  transition  from  the  mucosa  of  the  body  to 
that  of  the  cervix  is  not  gradual  but  abrupt.  The  line  of  demarcation 
is  at  the  os  internum.  To  a  peculiar  arborescent  arrangement  of  the 
folds  of  mucous  membrane  in  the  cervix  uteri  has  been  given  the  name 
arbor  vitce  uterini  (plicce  palmatcje).  On  the  anterior  and  on  the  posterior 
walls  of  this  cavity  is  a  median  longitudinal  ridge  from  which  the  plicae 
extend  upward  and  outward.  As  in  the  vagina,  the  markings  upon  the 
anterior  wall  are  the  more  distinct,  and  parturition  has  the  effect  of  par- 
tially obliterating  them  upon  both  walls.  It  has  been  claimed  by  Guyon 
that  the  ridges  upon  the  one  wall  are  so  arranged  as  to  fit  into  the 
depressions  upon  the  other,  thus  more  completely  occluding  the  cervical 
canal. 

Thickly  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  cavity  of  the  body  of  the 
uterus  are  the  openings  of  glands.  The  glands  were  originally  iufold- 
ings  of  the  mucous  membrane,  but  have  been  developed  into  distinct 
tubules,  frequently  descending  into  the  underlying  muscular  structure. 
They  may  be  simple  follicles  or  have  branching  extremities.  The  ducts 
may  be  straight,  or  may  take  a  spiral  course,  but  their  axes  are  always 
obliquely  inclined  to  the  intra-uterine  surface.  The  walls  of  the  uterine 
glands  consist  of  prismatic  or  columnar  epithelium,  supported  upon  a 
delicate  basement  membrane.  The  cells,  as  well  as  those  of  the  surface, 
which  are  also  of  the  same  variety,  are  held  together  by  connective  tissue, 
and  the  connective  tissue  supports  the  vessels  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
The  epithelium  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  is  provided  with  cilia.  They 
are  difficult  of  demonstration,  since  they  are  easily  detached  and  soon 
thereafter  lose  their  characteristic  motion.  The  direction  in  which  they 
propel  is  downward. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  cervical  canal  is  thicker  and  firmer  than 
that  of  the  body,  but  is  less  intimately  attached  to  the  subjacent  tissue. 
Differences  which  relate  to  the  circulation  will  be  considered  hereafter. 
The  presence  of  papillae,  though  claimed  by  Henle,  is  denied  by  Klein. 
The  glands  are  of  the  racemose  variety.  They  are  lined  by  cuboidal, 
non-ciliated  epithelium.  When  their  ducts  are  obstructed  the  imprisoned 
secretion  forms  cyst-like  bodies  upon  the  surface  of  the  membrane.  These 
bodies  have  been  designated  the  ovula  of  Naboth.  They  are  pathological 
in  character.  The  surface  cells  are  of  the  columnar  variety  to  within  a 
few  lines  of  the  os  externum.     Here  they  change,  by  a  dentated  border, 
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to  the  variety  covering  the  intravatrinal  surface  of  the  cervix.  The  cells 
uj)on  the  summits  of  the  plicie  are  <'iliatecl,  wiiile  those  in  the  furrows 
are  devoid  of  these  processes  (Klein).  The  plicoe  are  absent  in  the 
lower  sixth  of  the  canal.  This  has  led  to  the  erroneous  statement  that 
the  epithelium  of  the  upper  ])art  of  the  cervical  canal  is  ciliated,  wliile 
that  of  the  lower  part  is  not. 

The  mucous  menil)rane  coverinjr  the  intrava<i:inal  snrface  of  the  cervix 
uteri  is  smooth,  closclv  a<lher('nt  to  tiic  suUiaccut  tissue,  and,  accordiuir  to 
(^uaiu.  is  destitute  ofulands.      It  is  covered  with  j)avement  ej)ithelium. 

Ligaments  of  the  Uterus.  The  uterus,  during  its  develojiraent,  may  be 
considered  as  j)ushing  its  fundus  upward  beneath  the  peritoneal  bag,  so 
that  this  membrane  partly  covers  its  anterior  and  its  posterior  surfaces. 
This  extensive  serous  meml)rane  is  reflected  from  the  bladder  upon  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  uterus  at  about  the  level  of  the  istlimus.  It 
passes  upward  over  the  fundus  and  downward  over  the  posterior  wall  to 
the  vaginal  attachment.  It  is  intimately  connected  with  the  external 
muscular  stratum  of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  so  much  so  as  to  have  led 
anatomists  to  describe  the  organ  as  having  a  peritoneal  coat.  The  ante- 
rior wall  of  the  cervix  above  the  vaginal  attachment  and  below  the 
isthmus  is  connected  to  tlie  l)ladder  by  tibro-cellular  tissue. 

The  peritoneum  covering  the  uterus  extends  outward  from  the  whole 
length  of  each  side  of  the  body  of  that  organ  to  the  pelvic  wall.  The 
attachment  to  the  pelvis  is  "  from  the  great  sciatic  notch  downward 


Fig.  39. 


OTERO-OVARIAN 
VESSELS 


DORSAL    FOLD    OF 
BROAD    LIGAMENT 


OS   UTERI         VAGINA 

Tlic  utiTiis  anil  adncxa  viuwnl  from  the  front.     (Testit.) 


along  the  obturator  foramen  to  the  level  of  the  spine  of  tlie  i.schium." 
These  two  folds  of  peritoneum,  one  upon  each  side,  constitute  the  broad 
lu/dmrntH  of  the  uterus.  Each  ligament  consists  of  two  layers  of  ])erito- 
neum  reinforced  by  subperitoneal  areolar  tissue  and  by  muscular  fibres 
from  the  external  stratum  of"  tiic  uterus.  The  broad  Hgaments  together 
with  tlie  uterus  constitute  a  ])artition  by  whidi  the  pelvic  cavity  is  divided 
into  an  anterioi-  and  a  posterior  recess,  the  deepest  parts  of  which  are  the 
vesico-uterine  pouch  and  the  cul-de-^ae  of  Douglas,  respectively. 
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The    vcsico-utoriiio    folds    constitute    the    anterior    ligaments    of    the 
nterns   or    the   vesico-nterine    ligaments.       Tlie    recto-vaginal   folds   form 


Fig.  40. 


Horizontal  section  througn  the  body  of  ttie  uterus  and  the  base  of  the  right  broad  ligament. 
1.  Body  of  the  uterus.     1'.  Cavity  of  the  uterus.    2.  Peritoneum  covering  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
uterus.    3.  Peritoneum  covering  the  anterior  wall  of  the  uterus.  4.  Broad  ligament.  5.  tJterine  artery. 
7.  Post-uterine  cavity.    8.  Pre-uterine  cavity.    9.  Subperitoneal  areolar  tissue.    10.  Parietal  perito- 
neum.   11   Obturator  internus  muscle.    12.  Ischium.     (Testut.) 

the  cul-de-sac  of  Douglas  and  constitute  the  posterior  ligaments  of  the 
uterus.  Bounding  the  cul-de-sac  on  the  sides  are  crescentic  folds  of 
peritoneum.  They  extend  from  the  upper  part  of  the  cervix  uteri, 
or  a  little  higher  in  parous  women,  to  the  rectum  and  past  it  to  the 
second  sacral  vertebra.      They  are  known  as  the  ntero-sacral  ligaments. 

Fig.  41. 
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A\  chstcr  calls  attention  to  the  fact  tliat  they  run  l)ack\vard  i'roni  the 
uterus  in  a  direction  practically  parallel  with  the  vagina.  J^ike  the 
hroad  ligaments,  the  utero-sacral  ligaments  are  reinforced  by  fibrous  and 
muscular  elements. 
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THE    MAMMARY    GLANDS. 

The  mammary  glands  exist  in  males  and  in  females  alike.  There  is 
little  or  no  difference  between  them  in  the  sexes  during  infancy  and  child- 
hood. As  the  age  of  pui)erty  a))i)r(»aches  the  gland  of  the  female  under- 
goes a  rapid  and  characteristic  development.  That  of  tlfe  male  remains 
rudimentary  throughout  life,  alth(»iigh  rare  exceptions  to  this  rule  exist. 
The  location  of  the  maunu;e  upon  tiie  anterior  chest-wall  has  obtained 

Fkj.   IJ. 


Bren.st  of  virf,'iii,  sliuwiiiK  iiiiik  jiroolii  and  position  of  pliuul.    (Dennis.) 


for  them  the  common  name  of  the  breasts.  Embryology  teaches  that  the 
glandular  structure  is  a  modification  of  the  sebaceous  glands.  Super- 
numerary mamm:e  may,  therefore,  occur  as  accidents  of  development. 
When  existing  they  are  usually  small  and  located  upon  the  chest  or  in 
the  axillaj.  They  may,  however,  attain  considerable  size  and  may  be 
formed  upon  other  parts  of  the  body. 


PLATE   X. 


A 


BREAST   OK    DARK    BRUNETTE,  NEAR   TERM, 
From  Life. 
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THE    MAMMARY    GLANDS. 

The  maniniury  {glands  exist  in  males  and  in  females  alike.  There  is 
little  or  no  difference  between  them  in  the  sexes  during;  infancy  and  child- 
hood. As  the  a<re  of  i>iil)erty  ai)i)ro:iches  the  gland  of  the  female  under- 
goes a  rapid  and  characteristic  development.  That  of  tlfe  male  remains 
rudimentary  throug;hout  life,  although  rare  exceptions  to  this  rule  exist. 
The  locati(»n  of  the  mamniie  upon  the  anterior  chest-wall  has  obtained 
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Breast  of  vir^jiii,  show  iiif,'  pinU  urcoiu  .imi  imisiUuh  of  pliuiii.    (Uennis.) 

for  them  the  common  name  of  the  breasts.  Embryoloiry  teaches  that  the 
g;lan(lular  structure  is  a  modification  of  the  sebaceous  g;lands.  Super- 
numerary mamm;e  may,  therefore,  occur  as  accidents  of  development. 
When  existing  they  are  usually  small  and  located  upon  the  chest  or  in 
the  axillse.  They  may,  however,  attain  considerable  size  and  may  be 
formed  upon  other  parts  of  the  body. 


PLATE    X. 


BREAST   OF    DARK    BRUNETTE,   NEAR   TERM. 
From  Life. 


PLATE   XI. 


BREAST   OF    BLONDE   IN    LATER   MONTHS   OF    PREGNANCY. 
From   Life. 


THE  MAMMARY  GLANDS.  G5 

Tlic  female  breasts  differ  in  size  and  iu  appearance  in  different  indi- 
viduals. These  differences  depend  upon  age,  race,  condition  in  life, 
nutrition,  and  the  activity  or  quiescence  of  the  gland.  In  the  same 
person,  the  left  breast  is  generally  somewhat  larger  than  the  right. 

In  a  Avell-developed,  non-parous  white  woman  the  breasts  appear  as 
hemispherical  or  couoidal  masses,  one  upon  each  side.  In  the  ncgress 
they  are  pendulous.  They  are  firm  to  the  touch.  Each  is  about  5  cm., 
2  inches,  in  thickness.  The  circumference  of  its  base  is  slightly  ellip- 
tical, the  major  axis  being  directed  upward  and  outward  toward  the 
axilla.  Internally  it  overlaps  the  border  of  the  sternum.  Externally 
it  is  bounded  by  tiie  mid-axillary  line.  Vertically  it  is  bounded  above 
by  the  second  or  third  rib,  and  below  by  the  sixth  or  seventh  rib.  Its 
weight  averages  175  grammes,  or  between  five  and  six  ounces. 

At  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  breast  is  the  nipple  or  mammilla. 
It  usually  appears  as  a  conical  wart-like  excrescence.  Sometimes  it  is 
flattened  and  ill-defined,  or  its  site  may  be  marked  by  a  depression. 
Surrounding  the  nipple  is  a  zone  of  modified  integument.  It  is  desig- 
nated the  areola.  The  areola  is  about  2.5  cm.,  1  inch,  in  width.  Tlic 
color  of  the  nipple  and  of  the  areola  varies  Mith  the  complexion  of  the 
individual.  In  blondes  they  are  a  rosy  pink  ;  in  brunettes  a  delicate 
brown.  Though  the  nipple  is  slightly  below  the  centre  of  the  breast, 
it  points  upward  and  outward  when  the  body  is  in  the  upright  position. 
This  is  due  to  the  sagging  of  the  base  of  the  gland.  The  nipple  is 
then  about  opposite  the  fourth  intercostal  space. 

The  skin  of  the  nipple  and  of  the  areola  differs  from  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  breast  and  from  skin  generally.  That  of  the  nipple  is  tough 
and  leathery.  It  is  beset  with  numerous  sensitive  papillae,  is  wrinkled 
from  the  presence  within  it  of  unstriped  muscular  tissue,  is  supplied 
with  large  sebaceous  glands,  is  destitute  of  hairs  or  of  sweat-glands,  and 
is  perforated  near  its  centre  by  the  openings  of  the  milk-ducts.  The  skin 
of  the  areola  is  delicate  in  texture.  It  is  abundantly  supplied  with 
sudoriparous  glands.  Hair  follicles  are  present.  The  sebaceous  glands 
are  markedly  developed.  They  open  upon  little  elevations  which  give 
to  the  areola  a  tuberculated  appearance.  Near  the  base  of  the  nipple 
the  ducts  of  a  variable  number  of  accessory  milk-glands  open  upon  the 
areola. 

As  the  first  pregnancy  advances  the  breasts  increase  in  size.  The 
nipples  also  enlarge  and  become  cylindrit'al  in  shape.  The  areola?  widen 
and  undergo  deeper  pigmentation.  The  sebaceous  glands  of  the  areolae 
become  more  active.  The  elevations  marking  theii-  ducts  become  more 
prominent.  They  are  now  known  as  the  glands  of  Montgomery.  During 
lactation  the  breast  may  weigh,  according  to  Testut,  as  much  as  500 
grammes,  or  over  fifteen  ounces. 

After  lactation  the  breasts  decrease  iu  size,  but  do  not  regain  their 
former  appearance.  They  lose  firmness  and  become  soft  and  pendu- 
lous. The  nipples  remain  prominent  and  the  areolae  wide.  In  blondes 
the  areolae  may  assume  their  original  color,  but  in  brunettes  they  remain 
deeply  pigmented. 

The  mammary  gland  is  made  up  of  froiii  twelve  to  twenty  lobes,  each 
of  which  may  be  considered  a  distinct  gland.  The  lobes  are  pyramidal 
in  form,  their  apices  being  represented  by  ducts  which  discharge  at  the 
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nipple.  They  are  encapsulated  by  a  fascia  which  sends  processes  hetween 
theni  and  between  the  lobules  of  which  they  are  composed.  The  ca|)- 
sule  of  the  niamuiary  jrland  is  concave  toward  the  chest-wall.  It  is 
attached  to  the  fascia  of  the  nndcrlyinu-  muscles  by  connective-tissue 
bands.  These  may  enclose  lymph-spaces,  the  so-called  submanwiari/ 
hxrsir.  Occasionally  little  masses  of  o;landular  tissue  perforating'  the 
capsule  lie  embedded  in  the  pectoral  muscle. 

Internally  the  brensts  lie  uj)on  the  ]iectoralis  major  muscles;  externally 
and  below  they  overlap  the  interdigitations  of  the  serratus  maguus  with 


Fig.  I? 


liroast  of  woman  wlio  lias  been  pregnant,  showing  piijnientetl  areula  and  i>osition  of  gland. 

(Dknni,-;.! 


the  external  oblique  muscles;  externally  anil  above  they  are  .separated 
from  the  serratus  magnus  muscles  by  the  axillary  fasciie. 

The  convex  surface  of  the  cai)sule  enclosing  the  lobes  is  uneven.  It 
sends  processes  to  the  overlying  skin  known  as  the  lif/arnoits  of  Cooper. 

Except  beneath  the  nipple  and  the  areola  the  snj)crrtcial  fascia  of  the 
breast  contains  fat.  Fat  is  also  found  in  the  fascia  between  the  lobes. 
Upon  the  quantity  of  fat  depends  in  a  g'reat  measure  the  size  of  the  breasts. 
Beside  the  lobes  constituting  the  gland  proper,  minute  glandular  bodies 
may  be  found  near  the  base  of  the  ni|)ple.  They  are  the  so-called  acces- 
yon/  f/lands.     Thev  are  from  five  to  twelve  in  number.    Their  ducts  may 
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(i])cn  iiulependently  upon  the  siirl'ace  of  the  areola  or  may  ()]H'n   into  the 
principal  tluets  traversing-  the  nipple. 

The  glandular  tissue  of  the  breast  may  be  distinguished  from  the  sur- 
rounding fat  by  its  pinkish  color  and  its  firmer  consistence.  Each  lobe  is 
a  compound  racemose  gland,  and  consists  of  a  number  of  lobules.  The 
lobules  are  surrounded  and  supported  by  fibrous  connective  tissue  derived 
from  the  interlobular  septa.  P^ach  lobule  consists  of  ultimate  acini  or 
alveoli  arranged  about  a  central  canal.     The  canals  unite  to  form  the 
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Sasittal  sectitm  of  mamma  and  chest-wall.     (Testvt.) 


interlobular  ducts.      The  interlobular  ducts  unite  to  form  the  principal 
duct  of  the  lobe.    This  is  the  tubulus  (acliferi,  or  (/aladophorous  dud. 

Before  lactation  and  during  subsequent  periods  of  functional  inactivity 
the  acini  are  small  and  undeveloped.  They  consist  of  a  membrane  {mem- 
brana  propria)  enclosing  a  mass  of  granular  polyhedral  cells.  During 
])regnancy  they  enlarge,  and  the  central  cells  soften.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  lactation  tiie  central  cells  are  discharged  as  colostrum  corpuscles. 
The  ])['ripheral  cells  are  of  the  short  columnar  variety  and  line  the 
meinbrana  propria.  The  walls  of  the  ducts  are  of  areolar  tissue,  in 
which  elastic  fibres  are  disposed  in  both  a  circular  and  a  longitudinal 
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nuuincr.  (^luiin  states  that  there  is  no  iimseuhu-  tissue  in  the  walls  of 
the  ducts.  This  is  certainly  not  true  of  the  larjjer  ducts.  Near  the 
nii)|>le  the  tuhuli  lactiferi  siiow  the  presence  of  unstriped  muscular  fibres 
interlaciiii;  and  takintj  courses  both  circular  and  longitudinal.  The 
latter  may  be  traced  for  a  certain  distance  into  the  loi)es,  and  some  in- 
vestigators even  claim  to  have  discovered  stray  til)res  in  the  interloludar 
ducts.  The  epithelium  of  the  ducts  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  gland. 
That  of  the  lobular  and  interlobular  duets  resembles  the  epithelium  of 
the  acini.  That  of  the  main  duct  is  distinctly  cylindrical,  except  very 
near  its  termination,  where  it  changes  to  the  squamous  variety. 

Fio.  l.'i. 


Anatomical  anaii.i;i'iiunt  of  luilk-ilucts. 


AVhen  formed  by  the  union  of  the  interlobular  ducts  the  tubuli  lacti- 
feri converge  toward  the  nipple.  Beneath  the  areola  they  form  sac-like 
dilatations  or  ampidke.  During  lactation  the  ampullae  are  about  l!2  mm., 
I"  inch,  in  length,  and  (>  mm.,  }  inch,  in  diameter.  They  act  as  reser- 
voirs for  the  milk  secretion  during  the  intervals  of  suckling.  Beyond 
the  ampulhc  the  ducts  contract  in  size  and  lie  side  by  side  in  tlu'  nipple. 
The  central  ones  arc  somewhat  the  larger.  All  open  independently  of 
one  another  and  by  contracted  mouths  at  depressions  upon  the  apex  of 
the  nipple. 

The  arteries  of  the  breast  are  nuuieroiis  but  small.  They  do  not 
accoinj)any  the  ducts,  but  enter  at  the  base  of  the  gland.  The  inner  and 
greater  jxtrtion  of  the  breast  is  supplied  bv  the  internal  mammary  artery, 
the  anterior  or  ])erforating  branches  of  M'liich  ])ierce  the  intercostal  spaces 
to  reach  it.  The  anterior  intercostal  branches  t)f  the  internal  mammary 
artery  and  the  aortic  intercostals  with  which  they  anastomose,  in  like 
manner  sup]>ly  the   inner   portion   of  the   nianimarv  gland.      The  outer 
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portion  oncts  its  blood-supply  tVoni  the  axilhirv  artcrv  tlirouoli  its  lono- 
thoracic  and  acroniio-tboracic  branches.  To  the  long  th(»racic  branch  of 
the  axillary  artery  is  freipu'iitly  aj)i)lied  the  name  external  iiKtinrnan/. 
An  accessory  external  mammary  branch  may  also  be  given  off  from  the 
axillary  artery  and  go  to  the  supply  of  the  breast.  A  rich  capillary  net- 
work is  found  upon  the  outer  walls  of  the  acini. 

The  blood  is  returned  from  the  breast  through  superficial  and  deep 
veins.  The  deep  veins  accompany  the  arteries  for  the  most  part.  The 
suj)erticial  veins  form  an  anastomosing  circle  at  the  base  of  the  nipple 
(circulus  rcnosus  of  Haller),  They  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  breast 
and  end  in  the  superior  thoracic  vein.  The  superficial  veins  are  espe- 
cially noticeable  during  lactation. 


Fig.  It 


Showing  arterial  .supply  of  breast.  (Testut.) 
A.  Mammary  gland.  B.  Pectoralis  major  muscle.  D.  External  oblique  muscle.  E,  F.  Digitations 
of  serralus  magnus  muscle.  G.  Deltoid  muscle.  1.  Internal  mammary  artery.  1',  1".  Perforating 
branches  of  the  same.  2.  Superior  thoracic  artery.  2'.  Branches  of  the  same.  3.  Long  thoracic 
artery.  3'.  Branches  of  the  same.  4.  Superficial  vessels  of  the  breast.  5.  Perforating  branches  from 
the  aortic  intercostal  arteries.    6,  7.  Axillary  artery. 


The  nipple  is  exceedingly  vascular,  and  the  vessels  are  surrounded  by 
bundles  of  un.striped  muscular  tissue.  The  contraction  of  the  muscular 
fibres  ujion  stimulation   compresses  the  vessels  and  causes  tlie  so-called 
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ort'otion  of  tlio  nipple.  It  is  not  tn  Ix'  uiidcrstood,  lutwcvi-r,  tluit  ilic 
nipplo  contains  any  trnc  croctili'  tissnc. 

Tlie  lymphatics  of  the  breast  are  abundant.  They  form  plexuses  iu 
the  conneetive  tissue  about  the  acini  and  between  the  lobules.  Thev 
are  found  accompanying  the  smaller  vessels  and  in  the  sheaths  of  the 
larger  ones.  All  freely  communicate.  There  are,  beside,  sac-like  dila- 
tations in  the  sUin  and  fascia,  from  which  cutaneous  and  subcutaneous 
Ivmphatics  originate.  The  lymphatics  from  the  inner  portion  of  the 
breast  accomi)any  the  perforating  arteries  arid  empty  into  the  medias- 
tinal gliinds.  Tiiose  from  the  outer  portion  unite  and  form  three  or  four 
large  trunks.  They  proceed  to  the  axillary  glands,  A  few  canals  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  nipple  empty  into  a  gland  situated  beneath  the  outer 
border  of  the  clavicle. 

The  nerve-supply  to  the  breast  is  ])rincipally  from  the  intercostal 
nerves  through  the  lateral  cutaneous  and  the  anterior  terminal  branches. 
The  descending  branches  of  the  superficial  cervical  plexus  also  contribute 
cutaneous  tilauients.  The  glandular  twigs  which  accompany  the  ducts 
to  the  acini  have  been  traced  by  Eckhard  from  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  intercostal  nerves.  On  account  of  the  free  communication  between 
the  spinal  nerves  and  the  gangliated  cord,  sympathetic  nerves  are  con- 
ducted to  the  mammary  gland.  "  In  the  nij^ple  many  nerves  end  in 
tactile  corpuscles  in  the  papillre,  and  some  of  those  in  or  near  the  areola 
enter  Pacinian  corpuscles"  (Quain). 

Fig.  47. 


Lymphiitlc's  of  breast  iiiid  axilla,    ((^oopeej.) 


In  the  periods  between  lactation  the  acini  colla]ise,  but  do  not  return 
to  their  former  undeveloped  condition,  and  the  connective  tissue  contains 
a  greater  amount  of  fat  than  before  the  gland  l)ecame  finietionally  active. 
At  the  close  of  the  child-bearing  period  the  whole  structure  undergoes 
atrophy,  so  that  in  old  age  the  glandular  tissue  has  practically  disap- 
peared. 


PART  II. 

PHYSIOLOGY  OF  PREGNANCY. 


CHAPTEE    II. 

MENSTEUATION.— OVULATION— DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  OVUM. 
MENSTRUATION. 

This  is  the  periodical  discharge  of  blood  from  the  uterus  which  takes 
place  during  the  whole  of  genital  life — the  years  included  between 
puberty  and  the  climacteric — the  period  of  pregnancy  excepted.  In 
occasional  instances  menstruation  may  also  occur  during  the  early  months 
of  gestation,  but  after  the  fifth  month,  when  the  decidua  reflexa  has 
joined  the  vera  and  disappeared,  the  normal  source  of  the  discharge  is 
completely  shut  off,  and  bleeding  from  the  uterus  subsequent  to  this 
time  must  be  due  either  to  a  diseased  condition  of  the  cervix  or  to  some 
other  pathological  condition  of  the  uterine  tissues, 

Meustraation  occurs  on  the  average  once  in  twenty-eight  days,  but  it 
is  subject  to  wide  variations  in  point  of  time,  some  women  menstruating 
normally  at  shorter,  others  at  longer,  intervals.  The  duration  of  the  flow 
is  usually  from  three  to  five  days,  but  it  may  continue  for  two  or  three 
days  longer  and  still  remain  within  normal  limits.  Every  healthy 
woman  must  be  considered  a  law  unto  herself  in  the  matter  of  frequency 
and  duration.  The  source  of  the  flow  is  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
uterine  fundus  and  body. 

At  first  the  discharge  is  made  up  of  mucus,  epithelia,  and  some  blood  ; 
later  it  consists  of  nearly  pure  blood,  and  finally  of  a  diminishing  amount 
of  blood,  serum,  epithelia,  granular  debris,  and  some  fat.  The  reaction 
of  the  discharge  is  acid  from  the  presence  of  phosphoric  and  lactic  acids  ; 
it  is  non-coagulable  from  the  admixture  of  mucus;  and  it  has  a  peculiar 
penetrating  odor  due  to  contained  fatty  acids.  From  four  to  eight 
ounces  are  lost  at  each  period. 

The  function  is  associated  with  more  or  less  general  and  local  disturb- 
ance, especially  of  a  secondary  or  reflex  character. 

The  primary  cause  of  the  flow  is  to  be  sought  in  the  ovary,  viz., 
in  ovulation.  The  processes  affecting  the  uterus  during  the  menstrual 
act  may  be  considered  as  taking  place  in  four  stages,  as  follows  ,  (1)  A 
period  of  construction  in  which  the  uterine  mucosa  becomes  tumefied, 
the  stroma  is  infiltrated  with  serum  which  often  contains  blood,  the 
vessels  are  dilated,  and  the  number  of  epithelial  cells  lining  the  glands 
is  augmented,  while  the  glands  themselves  become  dilated  and  filled  with 
mucus.  This  condition  is  ])robably  similar  to  that  which  follows  im})reg- 
nation,  the  swollen  mucous  membrane  in  this  instance  being  called  the 
decidua  menstrualis.     (2)  A  period  of  destruction  in  which  the  integrity 

(71) 
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of  I  he  uterine  lining  is  destroved,  the  exposed  eapillary  vessels  rupture 
and  pour  out  their  blood,  whieh  carries  with  it  the  products  of  disin- 
tcirration.  (3)  A  period  of  regeneration  in  whieh  the  swelling  and 
]iy|)er:eniia  sul)side,  and  the  uterine  lining  is  rapidly  renewed  hv  the 
l»roliferation  of  the  stroma  cells  and  the  upgrowth  of  the  epithelial  cells 
of  the  glands.  This  takes  ])lace  between  the  sixth  and  the  eighteenth 
day  from  the  beginning  of  the  period  (Westphal).  These  changes  are 
followed  by  (4)  a  period  of  quiescence  or  repose,  in  which  no  active 
changes  take  place  in  the  uterine  lining. 

OVULATION. 

This  consists  in  the  periodical  discharge  of  the  fully  ripened  ovum 
from  the  Graafian  follicle,  and,  like  menstruation,  is  jjrobably  con- 
tined  to  the  period  of  genital  life.  The  development  of  the  egg-cell 
from  the  germinal  epithelium  is  described  elsewhere.  The  young  ovum 
is  at  tirst  surrounded  by  a  single  layer  of  small  cells,  but  by  division  of 
these  a  wall  several  cell-layers  deep  is  finally  formed.  Between  the 
external  and  the  innermost  layer  a  fissure  is  then  developed,  the  latter 
becoming  filled  with  fluid — the  liquor  foil icuU.  The  innermost  layer  of 
cells  is  thus  forced  away  from  the  wall,  and  as  the  fluid  increases  a 
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Development  of  the  Graafian  follicle  (Wiepersheim). 
KE.  Germinal  epithelium,  from  which  Pfl tiger's  tul.'cs,  PS,  in  ovarian  stroma  are  developed.    So. 
Ovarian  stroma,    g,  (j.  Small  vessels.     U,  U.  Primitive  ova.    S.  Space  between  meinbrana  granulosa 
and  ovum.    I/.  Liquor  foUicnli.    D.   Discus  proligerus.    EL  Ripe  ovum,  with  germ-vessicle  and  ger- 
minal spot  (AO.  Jfp.  Membrana  pellucida.    TX- Muscular  sheath  of  follicle.   .Vy.  Membrana  granulosa. 

vesicle  is  formed,  the  cells  adhering  around  the  ovum  as  the  diticus  pro- 
/ir/erus^  which  remains  attat^hed  to  the  follicle  wall  at  one  ])oint  only, 
the  farthest  from  the  surface.  Tiie  wall  of  the  Graafian  follicle  is  com- 
posed of  the  following  layers  from  within  outward  :  (a)  mcinhrand  gran- 
ulosa ;  (6)  the  niembntna  [jropria,  a  very  thin   basement  membrane;  (c) 
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the  tunica  propria,  which  carries  the  smaUer  bloodvessels  and  is  com- 
posed of  more  or  less  fibrous  tissue;  and  (c/)  the  tunica  fibrosa,  contain- 
intr  much  fibrous  tissue,  and  through  which  run  the  larger  bloodvessels. 

At  one  place  in  the  follicle  wall  (the  digma)  no  bloodvessels  are  devel- 
oped, and  it  is  at  this  point  that  rupture  occurs  and  permits  the  escape 
of  the  ovum  surrounded  by  the  discus  proligerus,  now  called  the  corona 
rarUata,  and  the  liquor  fidliculi.  Just  before  rupture  of  the  follicle  cer- 
tain preparatory  changes  take  place,  the  maturation  of  the  follicle,  which 
lead  u])  to  the  event.  The  bloodvessels  become  engorged,  the  internal 
lavcr  of  the  wall  l)ecomes  thickened  and  is  thrown  into  folds,  and  the 
liquor  fidliculi  is  largely  augmented.  At  this  time  the  Graafian  follicle 
projects  from  the  surface  of  the  ovary  as  a  currant-hke  cyst. 

After  the  escape  of  the  egg-cell  the  follicle  undergoes  certain  changes, 
the  nature  of  which  is  dependent  upon  the  fertilization  or  otherwise  of  the 
ovum,  the  product  in  either  instance  lacing  the  corpus  lufeum.  When 
fecundation  of  the  ovum  does  not  take  place  the  corpus  luteum  of  men- 
struation, corpus  /utcum  spurium,  is  formed.  The  bursting  of  the  follicle 
relieves  the  pressure  on  the  surrounding  bloodvessels,  which  rupture  into 
the  cavity,  the  discharged  blood  forming  a  firm  clot,  the  corpus  hcemor- 
rhac/icuin,  which,  however,  does  not  become  attached  to  the  follicle  wall. 
Spindle-shaped  comioctive-tissue  cells  and  large  cells  containing  pigment- 
granules  now  penetrate  the  clot,  and  the  follicle  wall  becomes  thickened 
and  thrown  into  folds,  thus  encroaching  more  upon  the  central  clot. 
Contraction  of  the  clot  follows,  and  capillary  loops  surrounded  by  newly 
formed  cells  from  the  follicle  wall  enter  its  substance.  As  these  changes 
progress  the  granules  of  lutein  in  the  external  layer  of  the  clot  give  rise 
to  its  yclh^w  a])]M'arance.  The  further  changes  in  tlie  corpus  luteum  are 
of  a  retrograd<'  character,  the  clot  and  newly  formed  products  gradually 
disappearing,  until  after  eight  or  nine  weeks  oidy  a  small  cicatrix  on  the 
surface  of  the  ovary  remains.  It  is  stated  by  Dalton  that  seven  or  eight 
months  may  elapse  before  total  obliteration  of  the  follicle  takes  place. 

In  the  event  of  impregnation,  the  corpus  luteum  of  pregnancy — corpus 
luteum  rcruni — results.  Under  this  condition,  instead  of  diminishing  in 
size,  the  corpus  luteum  continues  to  enlarge  up  to  the  fourth  month,  the 
walls  becoming  thicker  and  their  convolutions  more  numerous.  From  the 
fourth  to  the  seventh  month  a  stationary  period  occurs,  but  from  this 
time  on  the  corpus  luteum  begins  to  decline,  so  that  at  term  it  is  much 
smaller  than  at  the  fourth  month.  After  labor  the  retrograde  changes 
are  rapid,  and  by  the  eighth  or  ninth  week  post  partum  nearly  all  traces 
of  the  corpus  have  disapjjeared. 

Although  menstruation  and  ovulation  should  not  be  considered  as 
necessarily  coincident  processes,  it  is  altogether  |)robable  that  the  condi- 
tions which  influence  the  one  have  also  an  effect  upon  the  other,  and 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  two  functions  occur  simultaneously,  and  are  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  interdependent. 

DEVELOPMENT   OF    THE    OVUM. 

Maturation ;  Fertilization.  The  fully  developed  human  ovum  is  a 
>inglt'  cell,  more  <tr  less  spherical  in  form,  alx)ut  0.2  mm.  (yl^-  inch)  in 
diameter,  and  composed  of  a  yolk,  a  nucleus,  a  nucleolus,  and  two  envelop- 
ing m('ml)ranes.      (I'^ig.  49.) 
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The  outermost  menihranc,  Ztina  radidftt  or  Zona  pellKciiJa,  in  the 
mature  ovum  is  rather  thick  and  tou^h,  and  pre.<ents  a  striated  appear- 
ance, owinor  to  tlie  presence  of  numerous  minute  pore-canals,  through 
which  nutrition  is  sup|)osed  to  he  iurnished  the  ovum.  It  is  derived 
from  the  secretions  of  the  ovarian  tissues. 

The  second,  or  VUcHinc  in<niihr<iii<\  lies  in  close  contact  with  the  yolk 
iVom  which  it  is  develoj)ed,  and  is  a  very  thin  and  delicate  cov«'ring. 


GCRMINAL- 
VCSICLE. 
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Rabbit's  ovum  (after  Waldkyek). 

Between  tiie  zona  and  the  second  membrane  there  is  a  narrow  cleft, 
the  Penvitelluie  space,  which  permits  free  motion  of  the  ovum  within  iis 
external  coverinjj;. 

The  Yolk  or  Vitellus  is  a  clear,  somewhat  granular  substance,  consisting 
of  yolk-grains  (food-yolk  or  deutoplasm),  some  fat  granules,  and  j)roto- 
plasm.  The  latter  is  usually  increased  in  amount  at  one  point  in  the 
ovum,  around  the  nucleus,  and  this  part  is  designated  the  animal  pole, 
while  the  corresponding  (»pposite  point,  Mhere  the  proto})lasm  is  less,  is 
known  as  the  vegetative  pole. 

The  Xucleus  of  the  ovum,  also  called  genninal  vesicle  or  vesicle  of 
Purkinje  from  its  discoverer,  occupies  an  eccentric  ])osition  in  the  egg- 
cell,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  miclear  membrane.  A  reticuhnn  or  net- 
work of  achromatic  threads  radiates  from  the  nucleolus  through  the 
interior  of  the  nucleus  ;  the  meshes  of  tliis  structure  are  filled  with  a  clear 
fluid,  the  nuclear  sap. 

The  Xncleolus,  Germi^ial  spot  or  sjwt  of  W(ig)ici;  is  also  placed  eccen- 
trically in  the  nucleus,  and  is  hirgelv  composed  of  chromatin — a  sub- 
stance having  a  marked  alHnity  for  staining  reagents. 

Maturation  of  the  Ovum.  The  female  cell  or  ovum,  thus  briefly  de- 
scribed, although  fully  developed,  is  still  in  an  unripe  condition,  un|)re- 
pared  for  the  reception  of  the  male  fecundating  element,  and  must  undergo 
a  series  of  changes,  which  j)rinci])ally  atVeet  the  nucleus  and  nucleolus, 
l)efore  fertilization  can  be  accomplished.  These  changes  are  known  as 
the  maiti ration  of  the  ovum,  an<l  take  place  just  before  or  just  after  the 
ovum  has  escaped  from  the  (Jraafian  Ibllii-le,  occurring  without  relerence 
to  the  future  fate  of  the  egg-cell. 

The   first  step  in  the   jimcess  of  maturation    is   the   contraction   of"  the 
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entire  yolk.  The  nucleus  then  travels  toward  the  animal  pole  of  the 
egg,  loses  its  sap,  which  becomes  mingled  with  the  surrounding  proto- 
plasm, and  the  nuclear  membrane  shrinks  and  finall)'  disapi)ears.  Achro- 
matic threads  then  appear  in  the  nucleus  in  tl)e  form  of  a  spindle-shaped 
body,  which  lies  parallel  with  the  surface  of  the  egg,  each  tliread  bearing 
a  chromatic  granule  near  its  middle,  which  gives  rise  to  the  appearance 
of  a  dark  band  near  the  centre  of  the  nuclear  spindle. 

A  clear  space  at  each  end  of  the  spina  J  e  then  develops  threads  which 
run  to  the  surrounding  yolk  substance,  the  sun-like  appearance  thus 
produced  being  termed  the  Amphiaster. 

The  nuclear  spindle  now  assumes  an  upright  position,  the  chromatin 
granules  divide,  each  half  travelling  toward  its  corresponding  end  of  the 
spindle,  while  the  spindle  itself  surrounded  by  protoplasm  advances  to 
the  surface  of  the  egg  and  pushes  outward  one-half  of  its  entire  sub- 
stance into  the  perivitelline  space.  This  extruded  portion  then  becomes 
(constricted  off  from  the  rest  of  the  spindle,  and  forms  the  first  j)olar 
(/lobule.     (Fig.  50.) 


Formation  of  polar  globules  in  arteria  gracialis  (after  O.  Hertwig). 
,S^.  Nuclear  spindle.    Pj/.  First  polar  globule.     .S;p(/.  Second  polar  globule,    /p.  Female  pronucleus. 


The  remnant  of  the  spindle  in  the  e^^  then  a  second  time  undergoes 
the  changes  just  described,  and  forms  in  the  same  manner  a  i^ccond  polar 
(//ohuJr.  Three-fourths  of  the  original  spindle  is  thus  cast  off.  The 
remnant  of  the  sjiindle  retires  into  the  egg,  disajipoars  temj)orarilv,  and 
is  then  re-formed  as  the  female  promiclev.^. 

No  entirely  satisfactory  explanation  for  the  formation  of  the  polar 
globules  has  been  advanced;  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  effected  either  to 
lessen  the  size  of  the  cell  nucleus  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  male 
element,  or  to  prevent  self-fertilization,  parthenogenesis. 

Feiiilizalion.  The  ovum,  now  fully  ripe  and  iu  condition  for  fertiliza- 
tion, migrates  through  the  Fallopian  tube  toward  the  uterus.  The  point 
at  which  the  two  elements,  male  and  female,  meet,  is  not  definitely 
known,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  outer  portion  of  the  tube  iu  the 
majority  of  instances. 

Recent  ol)servations  go  to  show  that  impregnation  may  take  place  any- 
where from  the  Graafian  follicle  in  tlie  ovary  to  the  cavity  of  the  uterus. 
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Of  the  wholo  miniber  of  ova  Avliioli  are  discharged  from  the  ovarv  it 
is  (jiiite  probable  that  many  do  not  enter  the  tube  at  all,  but  fall  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity  and  perish.  In  very  rare  instances  the  ovum  from 
one  ovary  is  known  to  have  passed  entirely  around  the  uterus,  and 
entcriuir  the  tube  of  the  opposite  side  to  have  there  become  fertilized. 

\\'lien  the  spermatozoa  and  ovum  meet,  the  former  penetrate  the  zona 
radiata,  and  the  Hrst  spcM'niatozoon  which  ap})roaches  the  vitelline  radi- 
ally is  met  by  a  sliirht  protrusion  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  etriT,  which  it 
penetrates  and,  passiiii;  inward,  enters  the  yolk.  Here  the  spermatozoon 
loses  its  tail,  and  the  head,  composed  largely  of  chromatin,  becomes  the 
male  pronucleus. 

But  one  spermatozoon  is  necessary  for  fertilizing  the  ovum,  and  as 
soon  as  this  has  penetrated  the  yolk  a  rei)clleiit  action  seems  to  beset  up 
bv  the  latter,  whereby  other  spermatozoa  are  ]>revented  from  passing 
inward. 

After  a  short  resting  stage  the  male  and  female  pronuclei  approach 
each  other,  and,  their  walls  coming  in  contact,  fuse,  finally  disajipear,  and 
a  single  nucleus,  somewhat  smaller  than  the  original  one  of  the  ovum, 
remains  as  the  se(/inen(atio)i  nucleus. 

The  ovum  now  enters  u]>on  a  new  stage  of  development,  in  which  the 
entire  egg-cell  is  broken  uj)  into  a  great  number  of  smaller  cells,  each 
of  which  possesses  a  nucleus.  This  total  division  of  the  ovum  is  known 
as  Jwlohlastic  segmentation,  the  individual  cells  of  which  are  called  blas- 
iomeres.     (Fig.  51.)      This  change  first  affects  the  segmentation  nucleus 

Fig.  51. 
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Diagram  showing  first  stages  of  segmentation  in  a  mammalian  ovum  (Allk.v  Thompson,  after 

E.  VAN  Beneden). 


which  divides  by  the  indirect  method  (karyokinesis),  and  forms  two 
nuclei.  A  groove  then  appears  in  the  axis  of  the  ovum,  marked  by  the 
polar  globules,  which  by  continuous  deepening  completely  divides  the 
ovmn  into  two  cells.  A  secon<l  nicridioiml  cleavage  ]ilanc  divides  the  two 
cells  into  tour,  the  tbur  are  then  divided  into  eight,  then  into  twelve  seg- 
ments, and,  the  process  eontiiuiing,  th(>  ovum  is  finally  converted  \nU^ 
a   mass  of  cells,    which,    from    its    resemblanci'  to  the    fruit,   is    c:illed 
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the  Morula  or  raulberry-body.  The  process  of  cell  division,  although 
described  as  equal,  is  not  so  in  fact,  for  the  external  cells  divide  more 
rapidly  than  the  internal,  so  that  there  can  be  differentiated  two  distinct 
layers,  a  superficial  layer  in  which  the  cells  are  small,  and  an  internal 


Optical  section  of  an  oosperm  of  a  rabbit,  at  two  stages  closely  following  upon  segmentation  (from 
Balfour,  after  Ed.  v.  Beneden) :  ep,  ectoderm ;  hy.  primary  entoderm ;  bp,  the  opening  in  the  ecto- 
dermic  layer  at  one  point,  named  blastopore  by  E.  van  Beneden  ;  this  is  not  a  true  blastopore.  The 
shading  of  the  ectoderm  and  entoderm  is  diagrammatic. 

layer  in  which  they  are  much  larger.  At  about  the  time  that  the  morula 
.>^tage  is  reached  a  small  cavity — the  ncfj mentation  caritrj — makes  its 
appearance  in  the  interior  of  the  mass.  This  is  later  filled  with  a  clear 
albuminous  fiuid,  which   increases  rapidly  in  amount,  so  that  the  ovum 


Rabbitt's  ovum  between  seventy  and  ninety  hours  after  impregnation  (after  van  Beneden). 


soon  becomes  distended  into  a  vesicle,  the  blastodermic  vesicle  or  blastula. 
(Fig.  02.)  On  section  the  blastula  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  cavity  sur- 
rounded by  a  single  layer  of  small  cells,  within  which  at  one  point  a  lens- 
shaped  collection  of  larger  cells  is  attached.     (Fig.  bo.) 
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With  the  (growth  oi'  the  bhi.<tiila  the  culls  of  tiic  external  layer — 
Kaiil)ers's  coreriiif/  layer — become  greatly  tliinned  and  flattened  out,  and 
ultimately  either  disappear  or  are  luiited  to  the  upper  layer  of  cells  of  the 
inner  cluster.     (Fig.  o4.)     Thus  there  is  at  one  stage  of  development  an 


Later  stages  of  segmentation  in  a  mammalian  ovum  (Thomson,  after  E.  van  Beneden). 

external  thin  laver  of  cells,  wliieh  extends  around  the  entire  surface  of 
tlie  blastida,  ap(l  a  second  and  a  third  layer  which  do  not  so  extend  at 
tliis  time. 

The  covering  layer,  as  stated,  tlisapjiears,  the   second  layer  becomes 
external,  the  ectoderm,  and  the  third  layer,  now  second,  the  entoderm. 

Fig.  5"). 


Transection  of  eighteen-hour  cliick  embryo,  showing  beginning  ol  medullary  groove  and  the  three 

layers  (Manton  collection). 
a.  Ectoderm,    b.  Mesoderm,    c.  Entoderm. 


From  the  cells  of  the  two  layers  thus  formed,  a  third  layer — the  meso- 
derm— is  develo]>ed,  and  grows  outward  from  the  median  axial  line. 
(Fig.  55.)  Unlike  tiie  other  two  layers  the  mesoderm  does  not  at 
first  extend  entirely  aronnd  the  ovum,  but  is  limitx-d  in  growtli  by 
the  germinal  or  embryonic  area  (Fig.  5(j),  that  portion  of  the  o^^ii;  in 
which  the  future  embryo  will  be  developed.  The  mesoderm  grows  in 
all  directions,  but  as  it  extends  cephalad  it  sends  out  two  j)rojections, 
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whicli,  leaving  a  space  (the  proamnion)  just  in  front  of  the  future  head, 
atrain  unite  and  spread  outward.     (Figs.  57,  58,  59.) 


Flo.  56. 


Embryonic  area  of  rabbit  (after  Kolliker). 


At  a  later  period  two  distinct  varieties  of  cells  arise  from  the  meso- 
derm— mesothelmm,  which  possesses  the  characteristics  of  endothelium — 
and  from  this  laesenchi/ine  or  embryonic  connective  tissue. 


Fig.  58 


ap    -  ^- 


Diagrams  of  embryonic  area  of  chick  (after  Duval). 
ao.  Area  opaca.    op.  Area  pellucida,  the  proamnion  in  third  figure,    pr.  Primitive  streak. 

vies.  Mesoderm. 

From  the  three  primary  layers  all  the  parts  and  tissues  of  the  body  are 
developed. 

From  the  Eetuderm  :  The  skin  and  its  epidermal  structures — the  mam- 
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marv  ohmds,  hair,  nails,  e])itliolium  of  the  cornea  ;  tlio  Ion?  of  tlic  ovo  ; 
the  cerehrospinal  system — the  nerves  and  iraiiiilia;  tlie  (tptie  vesieh>s  and 
nerve;  cavity  of  the  inontii,  teetii,  liypophysis ;  anus,  chorion,  amnion, 
phicenta. 

From  the  Mesoderm  :  The  muscles,  bones,  connective  tissue,  })erito- 
nenm,  pleurie,  pericardium,  urojj^enital  apparatus  (kidneys,  testes,  uterus, 
Fallopian  tubes,  and  ovaries),  spleen,  bloodvessels,  blood,  lymphatics, 
fat-cells,  marrow. 

From  the  Entoderm  :  The  oesophagus,  stomach,  intestines,  epithelium 
of  digestive  tract,  thyroid  and  thymus  glands,  tonsils,  lungs,  liver,  ])an- 
creas,  bladder. 
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Cbick  embryo.    Second  day.    (>r.\NTON  collection.) 

At  an  early  stage  a  linear  streak — the  primitive  strraJ: — (Fig.  ")({) 
makes  its  appearance  just  beliind  the  centre  of  the  embryonic  area,  and 
runs  backward  to  near  the  margin  of  the  shield.  In  front  of  the  primi- 
tive .streak  the  ectoderm  thickens  into  a  band  of  cells  .several  rows  deep 
on  either  .side  of  the  median  axial  line.  These  thickenings  are  the  medul- 
lary plates.  By  the  upgrowth  of  the  edges  of  the  ])lates  a  groove  is 
formed — the  medullari/  f/roorc — which  by  the  arching  inward  and  unit- 
ing of  the  lateral  folds  is  converted  into  a  tube,  the  inedullari/  or  neural 
canal.  The  formation  of  the  canal  begins  in  the  future  cervical  region 
of  the  embryo,  and  progresses  most  rapidly  cejihalad  ;  the  posterior  por- 
tion, the  end  of  which  appears  to  embrace  the  beginning  of  the  primi- 
tive streak,  remains  open  for  some  time,  and  is  known  as  the  sinus 
rhomboidalis.      (Fig.  60.) 
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The  neural  canal  is  the  proton  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  one-half 
of  its  entire  extent  entering  into  the  formation  of  the  brain.  Imme- 
diately below  the  developing  neural  canal  a  rod  of  cells  is  formed  in  the 
entoderm,  and  extends  from  the  future  hypophysis  to  the  anterior  end  of 
the  primitive  streak.  This  is  the  notocJiord,  or  chorda  dorsalis  (Fig.  01, 
6  Cd.),  a  temporary  structure  which  represents  the  primitive  axial  skeleton 
of  vertebrates.  Developed  from  the  entoderm,  the  chorda  is  at  first  a  part 
of  that  layer,  but  the  latter  soon  growing  under  it  becomes  separated  and 
assumes  a  position  directly  beneath  the  neural  canal,  with  which,  how- 
ever, it  does  not  unite. 

On  either  side  of  the  neural  groove  the  mesoderm  becomes  thickened 
into  two  longitudinal  bands — the  muscle  plates.  That  portion  of  the 
plate  nearest  the  groove  is  thickest  and  is  known  as  the  segmental  zone, 
while  the  external  portion  which  thins  toward  the  blastodermic  wall  is 
the  parietal  zone. 


Mes 


Fig.  61. 
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Fig.  62. 


Fig.  63. 


Fig.  64. 
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The  segmental  zone  undergoes  transverse  cleavage  which  gives  rise  to 
a  series  of  cubical  bodies — the  myotomes  (see  Figs,  61  to  66).  These 
appear  first  in  the  neck  region  of  the  embryo,  and  gradually  extend 
caudad.     The  myotomes  give  rise  to  most  of  the  voluntary  muscles  of 
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the  trunk,  and   later  to  those  of  the  extri'inities,  ami  are   indireetlv  eon- 
nectetl  with  tlu'  formation  of  the  future  vertebrae 


Fics.  Cl-CO.— Development  of  the  neural  canal  (after  AValdeykr). 
^.Ectoderm.    !?«<.  Entoderm.    Jffs.  Mesoderm,  a,  6.  Prota  of  primitive  segments  (protovertebrse). 
Jtf(/.  Medullary  groove.    J/p.  Medullary  plate.    .4.  Aorta.    C(/.  Notocliord.    A'.  WollEau  ridge.     Wd. 
WolflSan  duct.     Vc.  Cardinal  vein.    So.  Somatopleure.    Sp.  Splanchnopleure.    C.  Coelom. 

Externally  to  the  parietal  zone  of  the  muscle  plates,  the  mesoderm  splits 
into  two  layers,  an  upper  or  external  leaf  going  with  the  ectoderm  to 
form  the  soviafoplnire  or  primitive  body  wall,  and  a  lower  or  internal 
leaf  which,  with  the  entoderm,  forms  the  spldiicJinoplcurc  or  primitive 
intestinal  wall  (see  Figs.  61  to  6()).  The  space  between  these  two  leaves 
is  the  ccelom  or  body  cavity  (pleuro-[)eritoneal  cavity). 

Folding  of  of  the  Embri/o.  Up  to  this  time  the  embryo  appears  to  lie 
flat  on  the  bla.stodermic  wall,  but  now  changes  arise  which  te/id  to  carry 
it  more  and  more  from  its  surface  position  and  to  force  it  downward  into 
the  cavity  of  the  blastula.  A  groove  first  appears  just  in  front  of  the 
cephalic  end  of  the  embryo  (Plate  XII.,  Fijj;.  1 1 ),  the  head  fo/d,  and  later 
one  behind,  the  (ail  fo!d,  and  on  either  side  the  lateral  folds  are  formed. 
As  the  result  of  the  deepening  of  these  folds,  the  embryo  becomes  partly 
constricted  off  from  the  rest  of  the  blastodermic  vesicle.  As  the  folds 
deepen,  spaces  are  .shut  off  at  the  anterior  and  at  the  posterior  ends 
of  the  embryo,  immediately  below  the  notochord.  These  cavities  are 
the  beginning  of  the  primitive  alimentary  canal;  that  in  front  being 
the fore-f/ id,  and  that  behind  the  It'nid-gxd.  The  middle  ])ortion  of  this 
canal,  as  it  soon  comes  to  be,  is  still  in  connection  with  the  yolk-sac  or 
umbilical  vesicle,  by  the  wide  omphalomesenteric  or  vitelline  dnct. 
(Plate  XII.,  Figs.  ;ito  10.) 

The  Foetal  Appendages  and  the  Uterine  Membranes.  As  the  result  of 
the  folding  off  of  the  embryo,  all  of  tlic  cxtra-embrvonie  portion  of  the 
egg,  which  constitutes  the  yolk-sic,  becomes  partially  constricted  off  as 
a  pear-.shaped  body,  which  is  connected  by  its  smaller  end  to  the  primi- 
tive intestinal  canal.     At  a  later  period  the  neck  of  the  vesicle  becomes 
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stretched  out  into  a  lonj^  thin  pedicle,  and  pedicle  and  sac  are  finally 
incorporated  in  the  abdominal  stalk  during  the  formation  of  the  umbilical 
cord.  The  yolk  probably  supplies  for  a  time  partial  nourishment  to  the 
embryo  and  its  appendages.  During  its  passvige  through  the  Fallopian 
tube  the  ovum  also  derives  more  or  less  nourishment  from  the  secretions 
of  the  parts  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  As  development  of  the  embryo 
goes  on  a  larger  source  of  supply  is  demanded,  to  which  end  changes 
take  place,  bringing  the  embryo  into  direct  relation  with  the  maternal 
circulation,  by  which  the  necessary  nourishment  for  growth  and  develop- 
ment is  obtained. 

At  a  very  early  period  all  of  the  extra-embryonic  somatopleure  be- 
comes covered  with  a  growth  of  delicate  villi,  which  give  it  a  shaggy 
appearance.  This  is  the  primitive  chorion  ;  the  whole  ovum  at  this  time 
is  sometimes  called  the  chorionic  reside.     (Fig.  67.) 


Human  ovum  of  second  week,  showing  chorionic  tufts,  A.    Enlarged  four  times.  (Manton  collection.) 


At  first  the  villi  are  composed  only  of  ectodermal  cells,  but  later  the 
mesoderm  extends  into  each  hollow  villus.  The  whole  chorion  very 
early  develops  bloodvessels,  but  most  of  these  soon  become  obliterated. 

Coincident  with  the  folding  off  of  the  embryo  the  external  walls  of 
the  folds  gro^v  upward  and,  arching  over  the  back  of  the  embryo,  unite 
in  the  mid-dorsal  line.  The  anterior  fold,  cephalic  cap,  probably  grows 
more  rai)idly  than  the  lateral  folds,  but  little  is  actually  known  regarding 
this  phenomenon  from  observations  on  human  embryos.  The  embryo  in 
this  way  becomes  inclosed  in  a  thin  membranous  sac — the  amnion.  As 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Plate  V.,  the  amniotic  folds  are  composed 
of  two  layers,  an  upper,  external  leaf — the  fake  amnion — made  up  of 
ectoderm  externally  and  lined  with  mesoderm,  and  a  lower  or  internal 
leaf — the  true  amnion,  which  has  a  layer  of  mesoderm  above  and  ecto- 
derm below,  and  hugs  the  back  of  the  embryo. 

Description  of  Plate  XII. 

Folding  off  of  embryo  and  formation  of  amnion  and  allantois  in  fowl's  egg  (after  O.  Hertwig). 

a.  External  germinal  layer,  mw.  Medullary  groove.  N.  Neural  canal,  a/.  Amnion  fold.  vaf. 
Anterior.  Itdf.  Posterior,  saf.  Lateral  amniotic  folds.  A.  Amnion,  all.  Amniotic  cavity.  S.  Serous 
covering,  /t/i.  Umbilicus,  s/.  Lateral  folds,  ^/i, //2.  Head  fold.  (^6.  External.  j/?>.  Internal  layers 
of  amnion,  wr.  BonJer  of  embryonic  area.  dr.  Intestinal  groove,  rfj;.  Vitelline  duct.  ai.  Allantois. 
ds.  Vitellus.  dn.  Intestinal  portion  of  umbilicus,  mk.  Middle  germinal  layer.  mfc>.  Parietal  leaf 
of  mesoderm.  ?«/.•-.  Visceral  loaf  of  mesoderm.  t>t.  Sinus  tcrminalis.  dm.  Dorsal,  vm.  Ventral 
raesenterium.  W.  Somatic  cavity.  W.  Embryonal  portion.  Z/i-.  Extra-embryonal  portion  of  somatic 
cavity.  Figs.  1,  2,  6,  8,  9,  and  10  transections.  Figs.  3,  4,  5,  7,  and  11  longi-sections  of  embryo.  Figs. 
1,  '2,  3,  4,  and  5  chick  embryo.    Fig.  6  fish  embryo.    Figs.  7  and  11  selachian  embryo. 
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The  interval  lictwei'ii  the  ciiihi-yo  imd  the  true  amnion  later  becomes 
the  (iDiniolir  (•(irihi.  At  first  tlio  amniotic  niemhfanc  lic-s  in  contact 
with  the  back  of  the  enil)ryo,  but  soon  a  clear  tinid,  the  amniotic  Hnid 
or  H<jnor  amnii,  is  secreted  within  the  sac,  and  this  increasing:  in  amount 
rapidly  distends  the  amnion  until  some  time  diu'ing  the  third  month  this 
mend^rane  comes  iu  coutact  with  the  chorion,  with  which  it  forms  a  loose 
attachment.  The  liquor  amnii  is  a  clear,  serous  fluid,  havino^  a  specific 
gravity  of  1007  to  1028,  an  alkaline  reaction,  aud  a  composition  includ- 
ing fixed  solids,  epithelial  scales,  laiuiiro,  and  other  matters  derived  from 
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Embryo  with  open  membranes.    Fifteen  to  eighteen  days.     (Coste  ) 
1.  Allantois  (abdominal  sttilkj.    2.  Piirietal  mesoblast.    3.  Vitelline  membrane,  yoltc.    4.  Amnion. 

5.  Heart. 

the  embryo  or  f  (jet  us,  besides  water.  It  amounts  to  abotu  one  or  two  pints 
at  term,  and  is  probably  largely  derived  by  transudation  from  the  mater- 
nal structures.  The  function  of  the  liquor  amnii  is  manifold:  it  main- 
tains an  equalde  distention  of  the  uterus,  ])rotects  the  child  from  external 
violence,  and  permits  of  its  free  movements  in  iitero;  it  ])revents  injuri- 
ous pressure  on  the  umbilical  cord,  and,  during  lal)or,  softens  and  lubri- 
cates, as  well  as  assists  in  the  dilatation  of,  the  parturient  canal.  It  is, 
moreover,  a  source  of  water-sui)j)ly  to  the  ftetus,  bathing  its  surfaces, 
and  being  swallowed  in  considerable  quantities. 

By  the  formation  of  the  amnion  the  embryo  becomes  entirely  separated 
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from  the  chorion  except  at  its  caudal  end,  which  remains  fixed  as  the 
(thdomlnal  stalk.  (Fig.  68.)  At  an  early  period  a  bud-like  diverticulum 
—the  allantoic  (sec  Plate  XII.,  3  and  4) — develops  from  the  posterior 
ventral  end  of  the  hind-gut,  and  growing  outward  soon  reaches  the 
chorion,  with  which  it  becomes  joined  and  assists  in  the  formation  of 
the  placenta. 

The  allantois  lies  beneath  the  abdominal  stalk,  and  early  in  its  devel- 
opment becomes  attached  to  the  lower  surface  of  that  part,  the  two 
together  forming  the  proton  of  the  umbilical  cord. 

Fig.  69. 


Semi-diagrammatic  outline  of  an  antero- posterior  section  of  the  gravid  uterus  and  ovum  of  five  weeks 

(modified  from  Allen  Thomson). 

a.  Anterior  uterine  wall.    b.  Posterior  uterine  wall.    e.  Decidua  vera.    d.  Decidua  reflexa.    e.  De- 

cidua  serotina.    ch.    Chorion  with  its  villi. 

The  impulse  started  by  the  fecundation  of  the  ovum  inaugurates  cer- 
tain changes  in  the  uterus  preparatory  to  the  reception  of  the  fertilized 
egg,  changes  which  in  their  earlier  stages  are  probably  analogous  to  those 
taking  place  at  the  menstrual  period.  The  whole  uterus  enlarges,  becomes 
more  vascular,  and  its  mucosa  appears  more  vascular,  spougy,  and  swol- 
len. At  the  OS  internum  and  the  openings  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  the 
mucous  membrane  remains  thin,  so  that,  as  the  result  of  hypertrophy, 
the  parts  surrounding  these  apertures  are  thrown  into  folds.  The  entire 
thickened  lining  of  the  womb  is  designated  as  the  decidua  vera.   (Fig.  69.) 

As  soon  as  the  chorionic  vesicle  enters  the  uterus,  it  is  usually  arrested 
in  one  of  the  folds  nearest  the  tube  opening,  and  at  once  attaches  itself 
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"])y  an  unknown  ))roc'(>s  of  airdutiiuition  "  (Minot)  to  tlic  uterine  Avail. 
The  folds  by  wliicli  it  is  sin-nuuidcd  tiien  i^row  ibrwanl,  areli  over  the 
vesicle,  and  their  ed<>es  unitiiiir,  it  becomes  entirely  enclosed  as  within  a 
sac.  These  encompassing  Injds — the  decUlua  rvjicxd — as  the  amnion 
expands  are  pushed  more  and  more  toward  the  decidua  vera,  with  w  liicii 
they  ultimately  come  in  contact  and  unite  durinsx  the  fourth  moiuh. 

'riie  reflexa  is  a  temporary  structure  and  disaj)j)ears  by  deuenenition 
and  absorption  by  the  lifth  month  of  pretrnancy. 

That  part  of  the  utei'ine  nuicosa  uj)(»ii  which  the  cliorioiiic  vesicle  first 
finds  lod<2;ement  becomes  the  decidua  serotbut ;  it  plays  an  imjiortant  role 
in  the  future  vascular  arrauirements  between  the  mother  and  child. 

The  Placenta  and  Umbilical  Cord.  M'hen  the  chorionic  vesicle  reaches 
the  uterus  the  ti})s  ol'  the  villi  jx-netrate  the  nnicosa,  and  the  embryo  is 
at  first  nourished  by  osmosis  from  the  maternal  structures.  The  villi  of 
the  serotinal  rci^ion,  however,  increase  in  size  and  repeatedly  branch, 
and  enter  later  into  the  formation  of  the  placenta,  so  that  this  ])art  has 
been  called  the  chorion  frondosum.  The  remainder  of  the  villi  of  the 
chorion,  called  the  chorion  keve,  gradually  atrophy  and  disa]i]>ear  some 
time  jirior  to  the  fourth  month.  At  term  the  placenta  or  afterbirth 
(Figs.  70  and  71)  is  a  roundish,  oval,  or  kidney-shaped  s})ongy  mass, 
reddish-gray  to  deep  purplish-red  in  color,  with  a  diameter  of  six  to 
eight  inches,  and  weighs  about  a  pound.  It  is  usually  thickest  at 
the  centre,  and  gradually  thins  off  toward  the  edges,  which  are  con- 
tinuous M'ith  the  amnion  and  decidua.  The  placenta  consists  of  three 
essential  layers:  (1)  A  maternal  zone  of  decidua,  (2)  a  ftt'tal  zone  of 
amnion  and  chorion,  and  (3)  a  middle  zone  in  which  both  the  maternal 
and  the  fcetal  elements  are  intimately  associated. 

The  inner  or  foetal  surface  of  the  placenta,  to  which  the  cord  is  attached 
excentrically,  is  smooth  and  glistening  in  appearance,  and  is  covered  by 
the  amnion,  beneath  which  the  two  umbilical  arteries  and  one  umbilical 
vein  ramify  in  all  directions.  The  veins  are  the  larger  and  lie  deeper 
and  internal  to  the  arteries.  The  external  j)ortion  of  the  placenta  pre- 
sents a  rouji^h  and  irrey;ular  surface  which  in  the  recent  state  is  covered 
with  blood  and  clots.  It  is  broken  into  asymmetrical  j)atches  or 
squares,  the  cotyledons,  between  which  the  decidua  serotina  dips  down 
forming  partitions  or  se])ta. 

As  already  ]K)inted  out,  the  caudal  end  of  the  embryo  is  ])rolonged  to 
the  wall  of  the  chorionic  vesicle  as  the  abdominal  stalk.  The  latter, 
therefore,  consists  of  the  same  structures  as  the  remainder  of  the  embryo, 
and  possesses  a  rudimentary  groove,  a  somatopleure,  and  a  si)lanchno- 
pleure.      At  first  the  amnion  springs  from  the  sides  of  the  stalk. 

By  the  down  growth  of  the  two  somatopleural  leaves  and  the  uniting 
of  their  edges  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  stalk,  a  tube  is  formed,  the  cavity 
of  which  is  contimious  with  the  cavity  of  the  ca'lom,  and  within  which 
the  allantoic  diverticulum  and  the  pedicle  of  the  yolk-sac  are  imprisoned. 
As  a  result  of  the  closing  in  of  the  tube,  which  is  hereafter  known  as  the 
umbilical  cord,  the  amnion  becomes  sei)arated  from  the  abdominal  stalk, 
the  separation  beginning  at  the  embryonic  end  and  extending  to  the 
chorionic  attachment.  Thus,  as  has  been  demonstrated  by  INIinot,  the 
umbilical  cord  is  at  no  time  covered  by  the  amnion.  Tin;  i-avity  of  the 
cord  becomes  obliterated  at  an  early  stage,  and  the  allantois  and  yolk- 
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stalk  atrophy  and  (lisap[)car,  although  it  is  claimed  by  some  observers 
(Kolliker,  Miiiot)  that  the  allautois  can  be  distinguished  at  birth. 

At  term  the  cord  has  been  compared  to  a  "  twisted  rope  of  tissues," 
extending  from  the  i)lacenta  to  tlie  child.  The  cord  is  of  a  glistening 
grayish-white  color,  of  varying  thickness,  and  is  usually  about  22  inches 
long,  but  may  be  either  much  longer  or  shorter. 

In  structure  the  cord  consists  of  a  covering  of  epithelium  continuous 
with  that  of  the  amnion,  which  surrounds  a  jelly-like  matrix  called 
Wharton's  jelly.  This  consists  of  mucin,  branched  corpuscles,  and  em- 
bryonic connective-tissue  cells.  Within  this  substance  the  two  arteries 
and  one  vein  run  in  a  spiral  course,  usually  from  left  to  right;  it  is  to 
the  fact  that  the  growth  in  length  of  the  vessels  exceeds  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  cord  that  the  twisted  appearance  of  the  latter  is  probably  due. 


Fig.  70. 


The  internal  or  foetal  surface  of  the  placenta. 


Utero-placental  Circulation.  The  most  comprehensive  explanation  of 
this  dilhcult  problem  has  been  advanced  by  Bumm,  whose  conclusions 
may  be  summarized  as  follows  :  The  decidua  gives  rise  to  numerous 
processes  between  which  the  chorionic  villi  penetrate.  (Plates  XIII. 
and  XIV.)  The  arteries  of  the  processes  run  in  an  irregular  manner 
with  many  spiral  turns,  and  as  tliey  approach  the  surface  of  a  process 
become  tuft-like,  and  losing  their  coats  open  freely  into  the  intervillous 
spaces.  Tlie  veins  open  at  the  bases  of  the  processes  and  along  the 
decidual  margins  of  the  intervillous  spaces.  The  chorionic  villi,  there- 
fore, hang  more  or  less  freely  in  a  blood-filled  sinus.  Each  decidual 
process,  cotyledon,  has  its  individual  circulatory  region,  the  blood  pour- 
ing out  from  the  sides  of  the  ])rocess  and  re-entering  the  maternal  circuit 
through  the  veins  at  its  bottom. 
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The  trreatertho  distance  from  the  decidual  process,  the  slower  becomes 
the  blood-curreut,  until  a  point  is  reached  where  absolute  stasis  occurs 
with  resulting  iibrin  deposit.  The  circular  sinus  at  the  edge  of  the 
placenta  receives  the  blood  from  the  lowest  processes,  but,  as  it  ap])ears 
often  interrupted,  it  can  have  but  limited  importance  in  carrying  off  the 
blood.  The  chorionic  villi  very  rarely  if  ever  penetrate  into  the  mouths 
of  the  arteries,  but  they  do  enter  the  veins  and  often  for  a  consider- 
able distance.      (Plate  XIV.) 


Fig.  71. 


The  externnl  or  uterine  surface  of  the  placenta. 


The  Embryonic  and  Foetal  Circulation.  At  a  very  early  period  of  devel- 
o])ment  the  embryonic!  area  ])reseuts,  on  surface  view,  a  netted  appearance, 
due  to  cord-like  thickenings  in  the  splanchnopleural  mesoderm.  Scat- 
tered among  these  cords  are  reddish-yellow  patches,  blood-islands  or 
islands  of  Pander,  the  cells  of  which  develop  luemoglobin,  which  gives 
rise  to  their  color.  This  reticulated  region  is  called  the  area  rasculosa, 
and  it  is  bounded  by  a  large  vessel,  the  s'lnux  tcrminalis.  (Fig.  70.) 
By  a  process  of  licpiid  vacuolatiou  the  mesodermal  cords  become  hol- 
lowed out,  and  acquiring  a  lumen  give  rise  to  the  primitive  bloodvessels. 

An  extension  of  the  vascular  network  takes  place  by  the  uniting  and 
anastomosing  of  bud-like  offshoots  from  the  primitive  vessels,  \vhich 
extend  toward  and  finally  penetrate  the  embryo,  where  tJiey  unite  with 
the  embryonic  vessels. 

Coincident  with  the  formation  of  the  extra-embryonic  circulation,  the 
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embryonic  heart  is  developed  and  begins  to  pulsate  before  connection 
with  the  vessels  has  been  established. 

As  the  result  of  splitting  of  the  mesoderm  and  the  folding  off  of  the 
embryo,  the  splanchuopleural  leaves  are  forced  downward,  and,  approach- 
ing each  other,  unite  in  the  ventral  median  line.  Before  this  is  accom- 
plished a  small  cavity  makes  its  appearance  in  the  splanchnic  mesoderm 


Fig.  7i 


Schematic  representation  of  the  development  of  the  heart  (after  O.  Hertwig). 
h.  Heart,    spl.  Splanchnopleure. 

of  either  side  in  the  cephalic  region  of  the  embryo.  By  the  down-fold- 
ing of  the  splanchnopleure  these  cavities  come  to  lie  ventrad  to  the  future 
throat,  and  are  gradually  brought  together,  their  walls  fusing.  (Figs. 
72  to  74.)  These  cavities  are  the  proton  of  the  primitive  heart,  which 
is  at  the  start  a  double  tube.  The  middle  wall  of  the  heart-tube  soon 
disappears,  a  single  cavity  resulting.  The  mesodermal  colls  of  the  heart 
cavity  undergo  changes  which  give  rise  to  the  endothelial  lining  of  the 
completed  organ.  At  first  the  heart  is  attached  to  the  surrounding 
tissues  by  a  ventral  and  a  dorsal  mesocardium,  but  the  former  and  a 
portion  of  the  latter  disappear,  leaving  the  heart  projecting  freely  into 
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the  coelomic  cavity.      The  upper  end  of  the  heart-tul)e  then  dilates  into 
Avhat  will  be  tiie  future  aorlir  bulh. 

lu  the  further  developmeut  of  the  heart   the  lenjjthening  of  the  tube 
in  a  confined  sj)ace  causes  it  to  assume  an  S-shaped  bend  to  the  right, 


Fig.  76. 


V.h:- 
V.o.m.    V.u.   V.c 

Endothelial  heart  of  a  human  embryo  (after  His). 
A.h.  Bulbus  aortoe.  F.r.  Fretum  Halleri.  T'. 
Ventricle.  V.h.  Auricle.  V.o.m.  Omphalo-me- 
senteric  vein.  V.u.  Umbilical  vein.  V.c.  Vena 
cava.     C.a.  Auricular  canal. 


V.c.d. 


Endothelial  heart  (after  His). 
.4.6.  Bulbus aortae.  F.r.  Fretum  Halleri.  T.  Ven- 
tricle. P.  \Yall  of  pericardium.  V.u.  Umbilical 
vein.  V.o.m.  Omphalo-mesenteric  vein,  V.c.d. 
Cardinal  vein.  V.j.  Jugular  vein.  V.h.  Auricle. 
C.a.  Auricular  canal. 


that  portion  to  the  right  and  in  front  representing  the  future  auricles, 
that  to  the  left  and  behind  the  ventricles.     (Figs.  75  and  76.) 

The  auricular  portions  on  either  side  expand  and  become  somewhat 


Endothelial  heart  of  a  human  embryo  (after  His). 
S)'.  Sinus  venosus.     //o.  Auricle.     Ca.  Auricular  canal.     TV.  Ventricle. 


constricted  off  from  the  ventricle,  the  opening  between  the  two  being  the 
auricular  canal.  (Fig.  77.)  A  jiartition — the  ftepfum  .superius — then 
develops  from  above,  and  growing  downward  to  the  auricular  canal  con- 
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verts  the  single  anricle  into  right  and  h^ft  cavities.  At  a  later  stage  the 
septum  is  perforated  above,  giving  rise  to  the  foramen  ovale,  an  opening 
between  the  auricles  which  persists  until  some  time  after  birth.  The 
separation  of  the  ventricles  is  first  indicated  by  a  groove  on  the  exterior 
of  the  heart,  a  septum  infer ius  developing  from  a  corresponding  point  in 
the  interior,  and  extending  nearly  upward  to  the  auricular  canal,  a  small 
foramen  remaining  open.  (Fig.  78.)  At  the  same  time  a  division  of 
the  aortic  bulb  takes  place,  the  septum  extending  downward  to  and 
fusing  with  the  septum  inferius.  This  division  of  the  aortic  bidb  gives 
rise  to  two  vascular  channels,  tliat  to  the  left  and  in  front  becoming  the 
pulmonary  artery,  while  that  to  the  right  and  behind  is  the  permanent 
aorta,  which  has  for  its  opening  the  interventricular  foramen. 


v.c.s. 


Inner  surface  of  heart  (after  His). 
V.C.S.  Superior  vena  cava.     S.S.  Septum  superius.     V.E.  Eustachian  valve. 
A.E.  Auricular  canal.    S.I.  Septum  inferius. 


S.  Area  interposita. 


Coincident  with  the  development  of  the  heart  and  the  extra-embryonic 
circulation,  bloodvessels  have  been  forming  in  various  parts  of  the  em- 
bryo, and  with  the  uniting  of  the.se  vascular  channels  a  primitive  circu- 
lation is  soon  established. 

Primitive  Embryonic  Circulation.  (Fig.  79.)  The  anterior  end  of  the 
heart  ]irolonged  as  the  tmncus  arteriosus  soon  divides  in  the  region  of 
the  fifth  branchial  arch  into  two  primitive  aorta^,  which  run  forward  and 
bend  around  on  either  side  to  the  dorsum  of  the  embryo,  uhere  they  con- 
tinue longitudinally  to  the  caudal  end.  From  the  aortte  branches  are 
given  off,  the  chief  of  which,  the  omphalo-mesenteric  arteries,  carry  most 
of  the  blood  to  the  capillaries  of  the  vascular  area.  The  return  current 
from  tlie  sinus  terminalis  is  carried  by  the  anterior  and  posterior  vitelline 
veins,  which  unite  near  the  middle  of  ithe  embryo  with  the  omphalo-mesen- 
teric veins  to  form  a  large  trunk,  the  sinus  venosus,  which  enters  the 
posterior  end  of  the  heart. 

Secondary  Embryonic  Circulation.  Arteries.  With  tiie  development 
of  the  allantois  and  its  union  with  the  chorion,  further  changes  in  the 
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circulation   take   place.      The   jwstorior  portions  of   the   t\vo  primitive 
aort;i?  fuse  to  form  a  single  permanent  dorsal  aorta,  from  wliieh  l)ran<'hes 
the  vitelline  arterieii,  an;  given  off  to  the  yolk-sac,  and  two  terminal  ves- 
sels— the  allantoic  arteriets — which  carry  the  blood  from  the  placenta  to 
the  embryo. 


Card. 


Om.  V. 
Diagram  of  the  circulation  of  a  chick  at  the  end  of  the  third  day,  as  secu  from  the  under  or  ventral 

side  (after  Minot), 
Hi.  Heart.    Arc.  Aortic  arches.    Dc.  Ductus  Cuvieri.    Jug.  Jugular  vein.    Ao.  Aorta.     Gird.  Car- 
dinal vein.    Oin.A.  Omphalic  artery.    0/n.  F.  Omphalo-mesaraic  vein.    ST.  Sinus  terminalis.    SV. 
Sinus  venosus. 

The  truncus  arteriosus  also  gives  off  live  paired  branches — the  aortic 
arches — which  run  right  and  left  around  the  visceral  arches  to  the  primi- 
tive aorta  of  the  corres})onding  side.      (Fiji-  80,  A.) 

These  arches  develop  from  in  front  backward,  and  disappear  in  the 
same  oi-der,  so  that  the  five  j)airs  are  never  in  a  state  of  j)erfect  develoj)- 
ment  at  tlie  .same  time.  By  tiie  fourth  week  changes  begin  to  take  place 
in  the  arches  wliich  are  indicative  of  the  ])ermanent  adult  vascular 
arrangement.  The  internal  portions  of  the  first  arch  on  either  side 
become  the  external  carotid  arteries;  the  third  arch  and  the  dorsal  por- 
tions of  the  first  and  second  arches  give  rise  to  the  internal  carotid  ;  tiie 
ventral  portions  rcj)rcsciit  the  common  carotids. 

The  left  fourth  arch  enlarges,  becomiug  the  pcrinancnt  aortic  arch, 
wliile  the  riglit  fourth  arch  Ix'comes  distinctly  smaller,  lo.ses  its  connec- 
tion with  the  aorta,  and  dividing  gives  rise  to  the  vertebral  artery  i\m\  its 
branch,  the  subclavian,  of  the  right  side.  (Fig.  80,  B.)  The  left  fifth 
arch  gives  off  the  left  pnlmonarji  artery,  which  at  first  communicates 
with  the  dorsal  aorta  through  {\w  ductus  arterio.sus  [ductus  B<)t(dH).  The 
right  fifth  arch  di.sa[)pears  above  tiie  origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery  of 
that  .side. 
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The  iliac  arteries  arise  from  tlie  mnbilical  arteries — the  proximal  por- 
tions of  the  allantoic  arteries — during  the  development  of  the  posterior 
extremities.  The  remainder  of  the  allantoic  vessels  become  the  hypo- 
gastric arteries. 

Fig.  80. 


Exc 


B     Inc 


Exc, 


11    111    IV 


A.  Diagram  of  pharynx  of  an  amniote  vertebrate.    B.  Diagram  of  gill  arches  as  preserved  in 
mammals  (after  Minot). 
The  shaded  portions  are  those  which  remain,  the  unshaded  those  which  disappear.    Inc.    Internal 
carotid.    Ao.  Aorta.    Ph.  Pharynx.    Oe.  CEsophagus.    Ht.  Heart.    E.tc.  External  carotid.    M.  Mouth 
invagination.    1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  Gill  pouches  (clefts).    I,  II,  III,  IV,  V.  Aortic  arches,    da.  Ductus  arteri- 
osus.   P.  Pulmonary  artery. 

Veins.  The  blood  is  returned  to  the  heart  by  four  sets  of  vessels  : 
the  jugular,  the  cardinal,  the  vitelline,  and  the  umbilical  veins.  The 
two  jugulars  receive  the  blood  from  the  head,  the  two  cardinals  from  the 
trunk,  and  both  unite  to  form  the  ducts  of  Cuvier,  which  enter  the  heart 


Fig.  81. 


Diagramatic  figures  illustrating  the  development  of  the  venous  system  (after  O.  Hertwig). 
dc.  Ductus  Cuvieri.  je,Ji.  External  and  internal  jugular  veins.  S.  Subclavian  vein.  vh.  Hepatic 
vein.  r.  Umbilical  vein.  «,  cf-'.  Vena  cava  inferior,  ca,  ca',  ca-,  ca'*.  Cardinal  vein,  t'rrf.  Right  and 
left  common  iliac  veins,  ad,  as.  Right  and  left  brachiocephalic  veins,  cs.  Vena  cava  sn])erior.  cc. 
Coronary  vein.  az.  Azygos  vein,  hz,  hz"-.  Hemiazygos  vein.  He.  External  iliac,  ili.  Internal  iliac, 
r.  Renal  vein. 
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by  the  sinus  venosus.  At  a  later  period  the  riglit  C'uvier's  duct  becomes 
tlie  supn-ior  vena  cava  ;  the  left  duct  tlisaj)pears. 

The  cardinals  are  in  intimate  relation  with  the  Wolffian  bodies,  and 
on  the  resorption  of  the  latter  a  middle  part  of  the  left  cardinal  disap- 
pears, its  anterior  portion  becoming  the  haaiazyyos  vein.  The  right  car- 
dinal gives  rise  to  the  azygos  vein,  and  the  posterior  portions  of  both 
cardinals  to  the  internal  iliac  veins.      (Fig.  81.) 

The  blood  is  returned  to  the  yolk-sac  by  the  two  vitelline  veins,  which 
enter  the  embryo  at  the  umbilicus,  run  cej)halad  along  the  splanchno- 
pleural  mesoderm  beside  the  primitive  gut,  and  empty  into  the  sinus 
venosus. 

In  the  hepatic  region  the  vitellines  are  united  by  three  transverse 
branches,  and,  after  forming  two  vascular  rings  around  the  duodenal 
portion  of  the  gut,  break  up  into  smaller  vessels  which  enter  the  liver. 
These  vessels  are  afferent,  carrying  the  blood  to  the  liver,  where  a  capil- 
lary network  is  established;  they  later  become  (Fig.  82)  branches  of  the 


Fig.  82. 


Diagram  of  the  liver  veins  (aft'  r  His). 
7*".  Stomach.    T'a'.  Right  allantoic  veiu.    H.  Ductus  venosus  or  vena  Arantii.    TVt.  Efferent  hepatic 
vessel.     W.  Afferent  hepatic  vessel.     7o.  Portal  vein.    17.  Vitelline  vein.    IF.  Liver.    IR/.  Bile  duct. 
Va.  Left  allantoic  vein.     Ti.  Intestine.    Vu.  The  white  vessels  represent  those  which  are  aborted. 


portal  vein.  From  the  capillary  network  the  blood  is  collected  by  effer- 
ent vessels  which  carry  it  to  the  heart;  these  vessels  beconic  the  hepatic 
veins.  At  a  later  period  the  portal  vein  is  developed  from  the  two 
vascular  rings,  the  right  side  of  the  upper  ring  and  the  left  side  of  the 
lower  ring  di,sapj)earing,  a  singh;  vessel  remaining,  which  makes  a  spiral 
turn  around  the  intestine. 

In  the  allantoic  .stalk  the  two  umbilical  veins  fuse,  forming  a  single 
vessel,  which  again  separates  within  the  embryo  and,  running  in  the 
somato])leure  to  the  liver,  empties  into  the  duct  of  Cuvier.  After  a  time 
the  right  umbilical  vein  dwindles  and  breaks  up  into  several  branches, 
.some  of  which  join  the  efferent  hepatic  veins  as  they  leave  the  liver, 
while  the  remainder  di.sappear.  The  left  umbilical  vein  enlarges  and 
joins  the  portal  vein  just  as  this  vessel  enters  the  liver. 

When  the  vitelline  and  uml)ilical  veins  lose  their  direct  connection 
with  the  heart — on  account  of  the   intercalation  of   the  hepatic  circu- 


PLATE    XV. 


Diagramatic  Representation  of  a   Human    Embryo  estimated   as 

about  Four  Weeks   old,   showing    Heart,    Blood    Vessels, 

Brain  and  Abdominal  Viscera.    (Modified  from  His.) 


lis,  hemispheres;  Ast,  optic  stalk  ;  Zh,  'tween  brain  ;  Mh,  mid-brain  ;  Js,  isthmus  of  hind-brain; 
Cb,  cerebellum;  Gc,  ciliary  ganglion;  Rl,  olfactory  lobe;  Rg,  nasal  pit;  GO,  Oasserian  ganglion; 
Ga,  ganglion  of  auditory  nerve;  <".h,  auditory  vesicle;  Gl,  ganglion  of  glossopharyngeal  nerve;  Gvg, 
ganglion  of  vagus  nerve;  Hp,  hypoglossal  nerve;  Ci,  ganglion  of  first  cervical  nerve;  Ok,  superior 
maxilla;  UK,  inferior  maxilla;  I,g,  tongiie  ;  KK,  larnyx  ;  Sa,  septum  atrium;  Sv,  septum  ventricu- 
lorum  ;  C,  internal  carotid;  I,g,  lung;  L,  liver;  St,  septum  transversum  ;  Vp,  vena  portic  ;  Un, 
Wolffian  bodies;  Ms,  mesentery;  Dr,  intestine;  CI,  cloaca;  Bl,  kidney  proton;  V,  ventricle;  Au, 
auricle. 

The  dorsal  aorta  and    internal  carotid   arteries   are    indicated   in   lia'''t  red; 
the  cardinal  and  jugular  veins  are  in  blue. 
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lation — the  liver  soon  becomes  uuable  to  accommodate  the  increasiug 
quantity  of  blood  which  passes  tlirough  it,  so  that  a  communicating  vessel 
is  formed  which  connects  the  portal  vein,  just  before  it  enters  the  liver, 
with  the  right  hepatic  vein  just  before  it  terminates  in  the  sinus  venosus. 
This  is  the  ductus  venosus,  and  through  it  the  greater  quantity  of  blood 
is  carried  directly  to  the  heart  without  having  to  traverse  the  liver 
capillaries. 

The  vena  cava  inferior  is  developed  as  a  small  vessel  from  the  ductus 
venosus,  and  runs  through  the  liver  caudad  between  the  kidneys  to  ter- 
minate in  the  iliac  veins. 

The  pulmonary  vein  at  first  empties  into  the  left  auricle  by  a  single 
opening,  but  about  the  fourth  month  two  or  three  mouths  have  developed 
and  remain  permanent. 

Tlie  Blood.  The  primitive  red  cells  are  derived  from  the  endothelial 
lining  of  the  vessels  and  from  the  blood-islands.  According  to  Minot, 
they  are  at  first  spherical,  the  nucleus  is  large,  and  they  are  surrounded 
by  a  layer  of  protoplasm.  They  multiply  by  indirect  division.  Before 
the  formation  of  the  lymph-glands  little  is  known  regarding  the  origin 
of  the  white  blood-cells. 

The  Embryonic  Circulation.  In  the  primitive  or  vitelline  circulation 
the  blood  is  collected  from  the  vascular  area  by  the  vitelline  or  omphalo- 
mesenteric veins,  which  empty  into  the  sinus  venosus.  This  also  receives 
the  blood  from  the  systemic  veins,  and  opens  into  the  primitive  cardiac 
auricle.  From  the  ventricle  the  blood  passes  through  the  truncus  arte- 
riosus and  the  aortic  arches  to  the  primitive  aortae,  whence  it  is  returned 
through  the  vitelline  or  omphalo-raesenteric  arteries  to  the  vascular  area, 
and  to  a  limited  extent  to  the  body  of  the  embryo. 

Following  the  development  of  the  allantois  and  the  placenta  the  cir- 
culation becomes  more  complex.      (Plate  XA^.) 

The  blood  is  carried  from  the  placenta  by  the  single  umbilical  vein  to 
the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  where  it  divides  into  two  streams,  one 
proceeding  through  the  ductus  venosus  to  the  inferior  vena  cava,  and 
thence  to  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart;  the  other,  being  joined  by  blood 
from  the  portal  vein,  passes  through  the  capillaries  of  the  liver,  and  so 
on  through  the  hepatic  veins  to  the  inferior  vena  cava  and  the  right 
cardiac  auricle.  From  the  right  auricle  the  blood  is  directed  by  a  fold 
— the  Eustachian  valve — through  the  foramen  ovale  to  the  left  auricle. 
Here  it  meets  with  the  current  from  the  pulmonary  veins,  and  is  passed 
through  the  auricular-ventricular  opening  into  the  left  ventricle,  and 
thence  to  the  aorta  and  the  branches  of  the  systemic  vessels.  From  the 
head  and  upper  extremities  the  blood  is  collected  by  the  superior  vena 
cava  and,  passing  directly  through  the  right  auricle,  enters  the  right 
ventricle.  In'  which  it  is  forced  into  the  pulmonary  artery.  Just  outside 
the  lungs,  however,  the  stream  divides,  a  small  i)ortion  only  going  to 
these  organs,  the  greater  part  turning  off  through  the  ductus  arteriosus 
to  the  aorta.  From  the  aorta  most  of  the  blood  passes  through  the 
hypogastric  arteries  back  to  the  placenta,  a  small  amount  going  to  tho 
lower  portion  of  the  embryonic  body  and  extremities.    (Plate  X\' I.,  ^4.) 

Changes  in  Circulation  at  Birth.  By  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  birth 
tho  hypogastric  arteries  have  dwindled  and  become  obliterated;  by  the 
end  of  tiie  first  week  the   umbilical  vein  and   the  ductus  venosus  are 
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closed;  and  l)y  the  end  of  the  third  week  the  diietiis  arteriosus  has 
become  iin})ervioiis.  Tlie  foramen  ovale  usually  closes  soon  after  birth, 
but  it  may  remain  patent  as  a  diminutive  ap^M'ture  duriuir  the  lirst  year, 
or  even  throutih<»ut  life.  A  persistent  ()j)eninu"  t>f  the  foramen  results 
in  an  admixture  of  the  venous  and  arterial  blood  in  the  auricles,  -which 
gives  rise  to  a  general  blueness  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  a  condition 
known  in  tlic  infant  as  ci/(moiiifi  neonatorum,  and  in  the  adult  as  morbus 
ceruleus. 

As  the  residt  of  the  obliteration  of  the  vessels  mentioned  the  blood 
from  the  cava,  superior  and  inferior,  j)asses  from  the  right  auricle  to 
the  right  ventricle,  from  by  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the  lungs,  from 
which  it  is  returned  by  the  i)ulraonary  veins  to  the  left  auricle,  and  so 
on  to  the  left  ventricle,  by  which  it  is  forced  into  the  dorsal  aorta  and 
distributed  to  the  trunk,  liead,  and  extremities.  The  adult  circulation 
is  thus  estal)lished.      (  Plate  XVI.,  B.) 

The  Central  Nervous  System.  Before  the  closure  of  the  cephalic  end 
of  the  neural  canal  has  taken  place,  the  beginning  of  the  future  brain  is 
indicated.     (Fig.  83.) 

Fig.  83. 

■  Fore-brain  •■~. 


Optic  vtsiclt 


Optic  vesicle 


Diagram  showing  formation  of  brain  (after  Bonnet). 
I-III.  Primary  cerebral  vesicles. 


The  anterior  end  of  the  medullary  tube  enlarges,  and  at  two  points  its 
walls  become  constricted,  giving  rise  to  three  communicating  cavities,  the 
primary  cerebral  vesicleH,  known  as  the  fore-brain,  mid-brain,  and  hind- 
brain.  At  about  the  same  time  that  the  cerebral  vesicles  are  forming, 
the  cephalic  portion  of  the  neural  tube  becomes  bent  as  the  result  of  the 
unequal  growth  of  the  parts.  (Fig.  84.)  The  first  of  the  cerebral 
flexures — the  primary  head-bend — takes  place  in  the  region  of  the  mid- 
brain, the  fore-brain  being  forced  veutrad  so  that  it  comes  to  lie  at  a 
right  angle  to  the  mid-brain,  the  latter  being  carried  forward  and 
upward  to  the  top  of  the  head.  The  second,  or  nech-bend,  occurs  at  the 
union  of  the  hind-brain  and  the  spinal  cord,  the  whole  head  being 
thereby  thrown  further  forward  and  downward,  so  that  the  floors  of  the 
fore-  and  hind-brains  become  parallel.  The  third  bend — the  varolian 
bend — affects  the  hind-brain,  and  consists  in  a  forward  growth  of  this 
vesicle. 

With  the  beginning  expansion  of  the  fore-brain  two  lateral  outgrowths 
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— the  optic  vesicles — make  their  iippearance.  These  soon  become  par- 
tially constricted  off  from  the  fore-brain,  their  narrow  ])edicles — the  optic 
stalks — being;  the  prota  of  the  optic  nerves.  The  dorsal  wall  of  the  fore- 
brain  continues  to  grow  forward  and  upward  from  the  rest  of  the  vesicle, 
and  soon  forms  a  fourth  ventricle  or  j^ermmieni  fore-brain,  the  proton  of 


Fig.  84. 


f'Mh 

/'     "^^^^^      )k  '     \\ 

Brain  of  human  embryo  of  five  weelis,  illustrating  cerebral  flexures  (after  His). 
H.  Hemisphere.      Mb.   Mid-brain.     Hb.  Hind-brain.     S.  Olfactory  lobe.    OP.  Optic  nerve.    Sp.e. 

Spinal  cord. 

the  cerebral  hemispheres.  (Fig.  85.)  The  original  ])orti on  of  fore-brain 
is  now  called  the  inter-brain ;  its  cavity  becomes  the  third  ventricle  of 
the  adult  brain,  while  the  opening  between  it  and  the  permanent  fore- 
brain  is  the  future /o/THne?i  of  Monro. 

The  second  cerebral  vesicle,  mid-brain,  develops  more  slowly  than  the 
other  portions  of  the  brain,  which  soon  overgrow  it,  forcing  it  down- 
ward and  backward.  Its  walls  gradually  thicken,  M-hile  the  cavity 
remains  practically  unchanged  as  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius.     From  the 


Diagram  to  illustrate  the  formation  of  the  primitive  brain  (after  Bonnet). 
ho.  Olfactory  bulb.     Mi.  Secondary  or  permanent  fore-brain.    Zh.  Inter-brain.    Zi.  Epiphyses,    i. 
Infundibulum.    /t.  Hypophysis.    J//;.  Mid-brain.    /f/(    Hind  brain.    iV7(.  Medulla  or  after-brain.   pV. 
Pons  Varolii,    to.  Olfactory  tract,   cs.  Corpus  striatum,    ch.  Chorda  dorsalis.    1,  2,  3  correspond  to  the 
three  primitive  cerebral  vesicles. 

roof  of  the  mid-brain  the  corpora  quadrigemina  are  developed,  and  in 
connection  Avith  its  floor  the  crura  cerebri. 

The  hind-brain,  which  at  the  time  of  the  cerebral  flexures  is  the 
longest  part  of  the  brain,  soon  becomes  differentiated  into  two  parts,  an 
anterior,  from  the  roof  of  which  is  developed  the  cerebellum,  and  from 
the  a])ex  of  the  floor  (varolian  bend)  the  j^ons  Varolii;  and  a  posterior 
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portion,  from  the  thickened  floor  of  wliieh,  between  the  pons  and  the 
spinal  cord,  arises  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  cavity  of  the  hind-brain 
becomes  the /ou/-//i  ventricle  of  tlie  adnlt  l)rain.  As  the  result  of  <^ro\vth 
and  local  thickenings  the  various  parts  of  the  brain  become  differentiated 
from  these  primary  structures. 

The  Spinal  Cord.  Tiie  neural  canal  is  at  first  a  sim])le  tube  with 
ectodermal  walls.  (Plate  XII.,  .V,  Figs.  6,  8,  and  9.)  In  the  devel- 
opment of  the  spinal  cord  the  sides  of  the  tube  become  thickened,  but 
the  dorsal  and  ventral  portions  remain  thin.  The  central  lumen  thus 
becomes  narrowed.  At  a  late  period  the  sides  are  differentiated  into 
the  anterior,  later<d,  and  posterior  columns  of  the  cord.  The  anterior 
median  fissure  is  developed  by  the  forward  growth  of  the  ventral  por- 
tions of  the  cord,  while  tiie  posterior  median  fissure  represents  the  ob- 
literated posterior  end  of  the  central  canal. 

Up  to  the  fourth  month  tiie  cord  equals  in  length  the  vertebral  col- 
umn, and  extends  from  the  first  cervical  to  the  last  caudal  vertebra. 
(Plate  XVII.)  Fr(»m  thi«timeon,  liowever,  the  l)(»ny  structures  outgrow 
the  cord,  whicli  appears  siiortened,  and  its  lower  eiul  is  drawn  out  into  a 
fine  filament — the  filum  terminale.  By  the  sixth  month  the  cord  ex- 
tends only  to  the  sacral  canal;  at  birth  it  is  at  the  third  lumbar  vertebra, 
while  a  year  later  it  is  at  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  where  it  remains. 


Fig,  St5. 


Transection  through  the  spinal  cord  of  a  twenty  two  days  old  sheep  embryo  (after  Bonnet). 


The  cord  at  first  consists  of  gray  matter,  but  with  the  development  of 
the  nerve-fibres,  the  white  matter  appears  as  a  differentiation  of  the 
external  cell-layer  of  the  cord. 

Two  sets  of  nerve-fibres  develop  from  the  cord  :  motor  fibres  from  the 
nerve-cells  of  the  inner  layer,  and  sensory  fibres  from  the  spinal  ganglia. 
(Fig.  <S6.)  The  most  rapid  growth  in  the  nerves  takes  place  in  the  neck 
region,  where  they  arise  from  the  cord  at  right  angles.  I^ower  down,  as 
the  result  of  the  superior  growth  of  the  vertebral  column,  the  nerves 
graduallv  assume  a  vertical  direction,  and  remain  for  some  distance 
within  the  spinal  canal  before  making  their  exit.     The  lower  bundle  of 


PLATE    XVII. 


III.     IV.       ().    \:VI.Vi:V/I. 
(VIII. 


y.9 


N.H. 


N.  JO 


Diagpamatic  Representation  of  a  Human    Embryo   estimated  as 

Thirty-one  Days  old,  showing  Brain,  Spinal  Cord 

and  Nerves.     (Modified  from  His.) 

H,  cerebral  hemispheres;  Th,  thalinencephalon  ;  MB.  midbrain;  Sii,  sinus  precervicalis  ;  H.iM, 
hyomandibular  cleft  (external  auditory  meatus)  ;  OF,  olfactory  pit  ;  V.b,  maxillary  branch  of  fifth  nerve 
(trigeminal);  Ol,  olfactory  lobe;  Oc,  optic  cup;  Gc,  ciliary  ganglion;  III,  third  cranial  nerve  ;  IV, 
fourth  cranial  nerve  ;  O,  ophthalmic  branch  of  fifth  nerve  ;  V,  Gasserian  ganglion  ;  Vc,  mandibular  branch 
of  fifth  nerve  ;  VII,  ganglion  of  seventh  nerve  (facial)  ;  VIII,  ganglion  of  eighth  nerve  (auditory)  ;  Av, 
auditory  vesicle  ;  IX,  ninth  nerve  (glossopharyngeal)  ;  X,  ganglion  of  root  of  tenth  nerve  (pneumogas- 
tric)  ;  XI,  roots  of  eleventh  nerve  (spinal  accessory);  XII,  roots  of  twelfth  nerve  (hypoglossal);  KG, 
Froriep's  ganglion  ;  N.i,  ganglion  of  first  cervical  nerve;  N.9,  ganglion  of  first  thoracic  nerve;  N.H, 
phrenic  nerve  ;  N. 21,  ganglion  of  first  lumbar  nerve  ;  N  26,  ganglion  of  first  sacral  nerve  ;  N.31,  ganglion 
of  first  coccygeal  nerve  ;  T,  tail  ;  VI,  vitelline  loop  of  intestine  ;  L,  liver  ;  V,  ventricle  ;  A,  auricle. 
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nerves  surrounding  the  filiini  termiuale  thus  presents  a  brush-like  appear- 
ance; this  has  given  rise  to  the  name  cauda  equina. 

Organs  of  Special  Sense.  The  Eye.  The  development  of  the  optic 
vesicles  as  outgrowths  of  the  fore-brain  has  already  been  described  (see 
Fig.  83).  When  the  vesicles  reach  the  ectoderm  a  close  attachment  is 
formed  between  the  two,  and  the  walls  of  each  increase  in  thickness  at 
the  point  of  contact.     The  ectoderm  then  becomes  invaginated,  forming 

Fig.  87. 


Diagrams  illustrating  the  formation  of  the  optic  cups  and  lens.    (Kollucer  after  Remak.) 

Fig.  88. 


%. 


il 


Section  through  the  eye  of  a  onlf  embryo.    (After  Kolliker.) 

the  primary  optic  cup,  the  invagination  continuing  until  a  vesicle  has 
become  constricted  off  the  proton  of  the  lens.  (Fig.  87.)  In  frojit  of 
the  lens-sac  the  edges  of  the  ectoderm  unite  and,  together  with  the  meso- 
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derm,  which  has  grown  in  between  the  lens  and  the  ectoderm,  form  the 
proton  of  the  cornea.  (Fig.  87.)  As  the  result  of  the  inviiirination  of 
the  ectoderm,  tlie  wall  of  the  optic  vesiole  is  also  pushed  inward,  formino- 
a  seconchinj  optic  cup,  the  doiiblcd-iii  wall  of  which  unites  with  the  pos- 
terior wall  of  the  optic  vesicle  to  form  the  retinn,  the  j)ostcrior  laver  of 
the  wall  furnishing  the  future  jjif/tnented  layer. 

The  space  between  the  retina  and  the  lens  develops  the  vif/-eous  humor, 
while  by  the  splitting  of  the  mesoderm  between  the  lens  and  the  ecto- 
derm the  auterior  chamber  of  the  eye  is  formed,  and  later  becomes  filled 
with  aqueous  humor. 

The  tissues  about  the  optic  vesicle  thicken  into  a  capsule  which  ulti- 


FlG.  89. 


Embryo  of  second  day,  showing  otic  pit  (o).    (After  KOLT.iKEn.) 

mately  becomes  tiic  sclera  and  the  choroid.  The  oi)ening  of  the  second- 
ary optic  cup  is  filled  by  the  lens,  the  edges  of  the  cup  giving  rise  to  the 
iris,  while  the  central  aperture  becomes  the  pupdl. 

The  doubling  in  of  the  optic  vesicle  extends  also  to  the  stalk,  along  the 
ventral  side  of  which  a  groove  is  formed,  the  choroidal  fissure.  This 
fissure  closes  al)out  the  seventh  week  by  the  fusing  of  its  lips,  but  before 
this  has  taken  place,  an  artery — the  arteria  centralis  retime — has  made 
its  way  along  the  groove,  penetrated  the  vitreous  humor,  and  sent  off 
branches  to  tlie  lens.  The  anterior  portion  of  the  artery  becomes  oblit- 
erated during  the  last  month  of  foetal  life.     The  optic  stalk  is  after  a 
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time  converted  into  a  solid  rod,  which  acquires  nerve-fibres  from  both 
the  brain  and  the  retina,  and  becomes  the  o_ptic  nerve. 
Fig.  90.  Fig.  01. 


Eec. 


Fig.  90.— Left  otoeyst  of  a  human  embryo  of  about  four  weeks.    (Minot  after  W.  His,  Jr.) 
Rec.  Recessus  vestibuli.     V.  Vestibular  region.    C.  Cochlea  region. 

Fig.  91.— Left  otoeyst  of  a  human  embryo  of  about  five  weeks.    (Minot  after  W.  His,  Jr.) 


Se.  Saccus   endolymphaticns.     cs.  Upper,     ci.  Lower. 
Utriculus.    Sac.  Saceulus.    cch.  Cochlea. 

Fig.  92. 


chs.  Horizontal  semicircular  canal.     Ut. 


.^AT-Mii^ 


Section  through  the  labyrinth  of  ear  of  sheep  embryo.     (After  BSttcher.) 

Rl.  Recessus  labyrinthi;  vertical  and  horizontal  canals      U.  Utriculus.    s.  Saceulus. 

Or.  Canalis  reuniens.     Dc.  Ductus  cochlearis.     KK.  Cartilage. 

The  eyelids  arise  early  as  upper  and  lower  folds  of  integument  in  front 
of  the  eye.  The  edges  of  the  lids  grow  toward  each  other,  meet  and 
fuse,  but  again  become  separated  shortly  before  birth. 
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The  Ear.  The  development  of  the  ear  differs  from  that  of  the  eye  in 
that  it  is  an  ectodermal  structure  entirely  separated  from  the  brain. 

Internal  Ear.  The  first  indication  of  the  car  appears  about  the 
fifteenth  day  as  a  thicUcning  of  the  ectoderm  just  above  the  first  gill-cleft. 
(Fig.  89.)  By  invagination  of  this  thickened  patch  a  sac  is  formed,  the 
auditory  vesicle  or  otocy.st,  which  grows  inward  and  becomes  entirelv  sepa- 
rated from  the  ectoderm.  At  first  the  otocyst  is  spherical  in  form,  but 
it  soon  becomes  pear-shaped  (Fig.  90)  as  the  result  of  the  develoj)ment 
of  a  projection,  the  recessus  labyrinthi,  from  its  dorsal  side.  By  the 
sixth  week  the  otocyst  has  been  converted  by  a  fold  into  two  jwrtions — a 
dorsal  part — the  utriculus,  from  which  three  projections  arise,  the  prota 


Fig.  93. 


Development  of  ey.ternal  ear.    (After  His.)    The  figures  refer  to  the  auditory  tul)ercles. 

Fig.  94. 


Development  of  the  human  external  ear.    (After  His.) 
1.  Tragus.    2,  3,  c.  Helix.    4.  Antheli.x.     5.  Antitrngus.    C.  Teuia  lobulnris. 

of  the  semicircidar  canals  (Fig.  91),  and  a  ventral  i)art,  the  saccidm, 
from  the  anterior  end  of  which  the  cochlea  is  developed. 

The  lower  proximal  ])ortion  of  tlie  recessus  labyrinthi  is  also  converted 
into  two  tubes,  which  open  into  the  saceulus  and  the  utriculus  respectively. 
(Fig.  92.)  Tlic  complicated  s])eciali/('d  portions  of  the  internal  ear  arise 
as  differentiations  of  the  ectoderiual  lining  of  the  structures. 

Middle  Ear.  The  tympanum  is  developed  from  the  membrane  closing 
the  first  gill-cleft  (hyomandibular  j^nuch);  the  part  within  giving  rise  to 
the  Eustachian  tube  and  the  tympanic  cavity,  which  are  lined  by  entoderm, 
the  part  without,  to  the  external  auditory  meatus,  iieing  lined  by  ectoderm. 

External  Ear.     This  is  developed  from  six  auditory  tubercles  which 
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appear  about  the  external  meatus,  two  from  the  posterior  edge  of  the 
first  branchial  arch,  one  intermediate,  and  three  behind  the  first  gill-cleft. 
(Fig.  93.)  The  first  tubercle  becomes  the  tragus,  the  second  and 
intermediate  fuse  to  form  the  helix,  the  fourth  gives  rise  to  the  anthelix, 
the  fifth  to  the  antitragus,  and  the  sixth  to  tlie  lobe.  (Fig.  94.)  Yery 
little  is  known  regarding  the  development  of  the  tactile  sense;  the  otiier 
two  organs  of  special  sense  will  be  described  elsewhere. 

The  Alimentary  Tract.  From  the  three  portions  of  the  primitive  enteron 
already  mentioned  are  developed  the  pharynx,  oesophagus,  stomach,  and 
intestines,  and  in  connection  with  them  the  lungs,  liver,  and  other  tho- 
racic and  abdominal  organs. 


Fig.  95. 


Embryo  of  four  weeks.    (His.) 

1.  Cervical  spiue.    2.  Gills  (aural  opening).    3.  Mouth  fissure.    4.  Nostrils.    5.  Amnion. 

6.  Chorion  and  villi. 

The  Mouth.  In  the  development  of  the  mesoderm  a  space,  the  pro- 
amnion (Fig.  59),  is  left  in  front  of  the  head  end  of  the  embryo  in  which 
no  mesoderm  appears,  the  ectoderm  and  entoderm  being  closely  united 
at  this  point.  By  the  formation  of  the  cephalic  fold  and  the  bending  of 
the  head,  this  point  of  union  of  the  two  layers,  known  as  the  oral  plate, 
is  carried  downward  to  the  ventral  side  of  the  head,  and  conies  to  lie  at 
the  anterior  end  of  the  fore-gut,  occupying  all  that  space  between  the 
fore-brain  and  the  heart.  The  forward  growth  of  both  the  fore-brain 
and  the  heart  gives  rise  to  a  depression  or  pit  between  them,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  lies  the  oral  plate.  (Plate  X  II.,  Fig.  7,  m.)  The  sides  of  the 
depression  are  formed  by  a  layer  of  soniatopleure  which  extends  from 
heart  to  head,  and  afterward  gives  rise  to  the  cheeks. 
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By  the  rupture  of  the  oral  plate  a  direct  communication  between  the 
pit  or  oral  cavity  and  the  fore-sjut  is  established. 

The  Fharynx.  The  anterior  portion  of  tiie  fore-ii:ut,  which  from  tiie 
Hrst  is  tiie  widest  part  of  the  primitive  enteron,  still  further  dilates  at  its 
distal  end,  thus  converting  the  tubular  canal  into  a  fimnel-shaped  cavity, 
the  future  pharynx.  This  portion  of  the  i)rimitiv('  oiU  has  no  colomie 
cavity. 

At  the  begiuuing  of  the  third  week  the  entoderm  of  the  sides  of  the 
pharynx  develops  a  series  of  four  j)aired  pouches,  the  branchial,  visceral, 
or  f/ill-clejh  (Fig.  95),  which  grow  outward  to  the  ectoderm  and  unite 
with  it.  The  anterior  ])air  of  gill-c-lefts  ajipear  at  about  the  level  of  the 
mouth,  and  are  followed  by  ti)e  other  three  pairs  in  regular  order. 
Meanwhile  the  tissues  from  the  three  primary  layers  along  the  sides  of 


Fig.  96. 


Fig.  97. 


Fig.  96— Frontal  construction  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx.    (After  His.) 

Fro.  97. — Frontal  construction  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx,  showing  development  of  nose  and  lungs. 
(After  His.) 

the  pharynx  develop  into  five  ridges  between  the  clefts — the  branchial, 
visceral,  or  gill-arches,  which  project  quite  freely  from  the  surface  both 
internally  and  externally.      (Figs.  90  and  97.) 

The  first  visceral,  or  mandibular,  arch,  as  it  is  afterward  called,  forms 
the  lower  boundary  of  the  mouth,  and  is  developed  into  the  inferior 
maxilla.  From  this  arch  a  process,  called  the  viaxillary  process,  is  given 
off  on  either  side,  and  these  processes  uniting  at  their  distal  ends  form 
the  upper  boundary  of  the  mouth.  The  second  and  third  arches  give 
rise  to  the  hyoid  and  thyro-hyoid  hones  ;  the  fourth  and  fifth  arches  have 
no  particular  significance,  eventually  disappearing. 

From  the  first  gill-cleft  are  develo])ed  the  Eustachian  lube  and  the 
tympanic  cavity;  from  the  second  the  fo)ixil,s ;  while  the  third  autl  fourth 
clefts  are  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  thymus  and  thyroid  glands. 
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Tlie  Nose.  At  an  early  .stage  a  thiekening  of  a  patch  of  ectoderm  in 
contact  with  the  fore-brain  and  lying  eephalad  to  the  mouth  gives  rise  to 
the  olfactory  plates.  (Fig.  93,  Op.)  By  an  upgrowth  of  the  ectoderm 
and  mesoderm  around  the  plates  they  are  converted  into  the  nasal  pits, 
the  lower  sides  of  which  remain  open  as  a  groove  communicating  with  the 
mouth  cavity.  A  tongue  of  tissue — the  nasal  process  (Fig.  97,  a) — now 
develops  from  the  anterior  wall  of  the  head,  and  as  it  grows  downward 
toward  the  mouth  sends  out  on  either  side  a  rounded  protuberance, 
the  2:)rocessus  glohulari  (Fig.  97,  b),  which  unites  with  the  maxillary  pro- 
cess. Tiie  nasal  grooves  are  thus  converted  into  canals,  the  posterior 
nasal  passages,  leading  from  the  pits  to  the  mouth.  Later  the  nasal 
pits  become  the  narrow,  slit-like  apertures  of  the  anterior  nares.  The 
alee  nasi  arise  from  the  growth  of  the  lateral  margins  of  the  pits.  The 
Schneiderian  membrane  is  evolved  from  the  epithelium  of  the  olfactory 
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Diagrams  illustrating  the  development  of  the  stomach,  intestine,  omentum,  and  mesentery. 

(After  O.  Hertwig.) 

plates,  and  at  a  later  period  is  brought  into  relation  with  the  olfactory 
lobes  of  the  brain  by  means  of  ganglia  which  develop  from  its  epithelium. 

Tke  Tongue.  The  anterior  ])ortion  of  the  tongue  arises  as  a  small 
tubercle  in  the  median  line  on  the  floor  of  the  pharynx,  between  the  ends  of 
the  first  and  second  arches,  the  ends  of  the  second  and  third  arches  fusing 
to  turni  the  proton  of  the  l)ack  of  the  organ.  The  lingual  epithelium  is  of 
ectodermal  origin  ;  the  papillae  develop  late,  and  from  them  the  taste-bulbs. 

The  oesophagus  is  that  part  of  the  fore-gut  lying  between  the  pharynx 
and  the  stomach.  During  the  fourth  week,  as  the  neck  elongates  the 
oesophagus  is  rapidly  stretched  out  to  a  considerable  length,  but  it  still 
retains  its  cylindrical  form. 

The  stomach  appears  during  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  as  a  slight  dilatation 
of  the  primitive  enteron  between  the  oesophagus  and  the  liver.  (Figs. 
102  and  103.)  It  soon  shifts  its  position  to  below  the  liver.  During  the 
fifth  week  it  becomes  more  pyriform  in  shajie,  and  assumes  a  transverse 
position  in  the  bodv,  its  left  side  coming  to  the  front,  while  its  right  side 
is  turned  backward.  During  the  change  in  position  of  the  stomach  its 
attachment  to  the  dorsal  body- wall  becomes  stretched  out  as  a  thin  mem- 
brane— the  mesogastrium — which,  as  the  stomach  rotates,  forms  a  double 
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fold,  that  part  of  the  membrane  along  the  greater  curvature  of  the 
stomach  giving  rise  to  the  greater  omentum,  while  that  from  the  smaller 
curvature  becomes  the  lesser  omentum.      (Figs.  98  and  99.) 

The  iiilestine  includes  all  of  the  alimentary  canal  between  the  stomach 
and  the  anus.  At  first  it  is  a  straight  tube,  but  as  tiie  result  of  rapid 
growth  it  soon  becomes  coiled  in  order  to  accommodate  its  increasing 
length  \vithin  the  al)dominal  cavity.  A  duodenal  looj)  (Fig.  100)  is 
formed  just  below  the  stomach,  and  lower  down  a  vitelline  loop,  which 
is  in  connection  with  the  yolk-sac,  appears.  Tiie  lower  portion  of  the 
intestinal  canal  enlarges  and  grows  more  ra]iidly  than  the  upper  part 
and  forms  the  large  intestine.  The  crecum  ai)pears  about  the  fifth  week 
as  a  protrusion  from  the  distal  portion  of  the  vitelline  loop  near  the 
yolk-stalk,  and  from  it  the  vermiform  appendix  develops  as  a  long  and 
slender  outgrowth.      (Fig.    99.)     The  posterior  end  of   the  intestine 


Fig.  100. 


Fig.  101. 
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-Schematic  illustralioii  of  the  intestinal  canal  in  a  human  embryo  of  the  sixth  week. 

(After  ToLDT.) 

Fig.  101.— Diagram  illustrating  the  origin  of  the  liver.    (After  O.  Hertwig.) 

ep.   CEsophagus.    kc.   Lesser  curvature,     gc.  Greater  curvature,     dit.  Duodenuni.    rf'.  Proton  of 

small  intestine,    d-.  Proton  of  large  intestine,    d''.  Vitelline  duct.    «».'/.  Mesogastriura.    ma.  Mesen- 

terium.    m.   Spleen,    p.  Pancreas,    cl.  Cceliaca.     ao.  Aorta,    viei.  Mesenterica  iiiferior.     ac.  Aorta 

caudalis.    r.  Rectum. 


terminates  in  a  wide  dilatation — the  cloaca — which  forms  the  common 
receptacle  for  the  excretions  from  intestines  and  bladder. 

As  the  intestine  elongates  and  .separates  from  its  attachment  to  the 
body-wall,  the  mesoderm  is  drawn  out  as  a  thin  membrane,  which  later 
becomes  the  mesentery.  (Fig.  99.)  About  the  fourth  week  an  invagi- 
nation of  the  ectoderm  takes  place  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  embryo 
oj)posite  to  the  terminal  portion  of  the  cloaca,  by  which  the  ectoderm  is 
brought  into  contact  with  the  entoderm,  the  two  layers  giving  rise  to  the 
an/^/yVa/r  (Plate  X  J  I.,  Fig.  7,  «),  and  the  ultimate  rnpture  of  this  plate 
forms  a  cloacal  opening  whi(!h  afterward  becomes  the  anus. 

The  liver  arises  about  the  fifteenth  day  as  a  hollow  diverticulum  from 
the  ventral  side  of  the  fore-gut  just  below  the  heart  (Fig.  101),  and  almost 
immcfliately  gives  off  a  .second  evagination.  (Fig.  102.)  The  walls  of 
these  pouches  become  greatly  thickened,  and  their  distal  ends  are  sur- 
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Fig.  102. 


rounded  by  a  mass  of  yolk-cells  which  become  separated  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  yolk.  A  network  of  solid  cords  is  next  developed  in  the 
cell-mass,  and  these,  acquiring  a  lumen  during  the  fourth  week,  form  the 
proton  of  the  hepatic  ducts.  The  meshes  of  the  network  are  filled  with 
bloodvessels.  The  liver  enlarges  rapidly,  so  that  at  birth  its  weight  in 
proportion  to  that  of  the  whole  body  is  twice  as  great  as  in  the  adult. 
The  canal  of  the  original  diverticulum  becomes  the  common  bile-duct 
[ductus  communis  choledochus),  and  from  this,  before  the  end  of  the  fifth 
week,  a  bud  is  given  off  to  form  the  gall-bladder. 

The  pancreas  is  developed  during  the  fourth  week  as  a  diverticulum 
from  the  dorsal  side  of  the  duodenum  nearly  opposite  the  liver  evagina- 
tion,  and  grows  into  the  mesogastrium  where  it  gives  off  branching  buds. 
The  duct  opening  into  the  intestine  at  first  lies 
in  front  of  the  bile-duct,  but  subsequently  runs 
parallel  to  the  latter,  and  the  two  open  into  the 
duodenum  by  a  common  orifice.     (Fig.  102.) 

During  the  second  week  the  pulmonary  or- 
gans appear  as  two  diverticula  from  the  ventral 
side  of  the  oesophagus  just  above  and  behind 
the  auricle  of  the  heart.  (Figs.  97  and  103.) 
At  this  point  the  oesophageal  tube  is  compressed 
laterally,  and  still  further  caudad  becomes  pear- 
shaped,  then  triangular,  and  finally  separates 
into  three  divisions  or  tubes,  the  posterior  tube 
forming  the  oesophagus  proper,  and  the  two 
lateral  tubes  the  bronchi.  The  slit-like  aper- 
ture through  which  the  pulmonary  diverticula 
open  into  the  oesophagus  just  behind  the  fourth 
l)ranchial  arch  is  the  future  glottis,  while  the 
part  immediately  caudad  represents  the  trachea. 
By  the  repeated  branching  of  the  latter  the 
bronchioles  and  the  alveoli  appear. 

The  larynx  arises  as  a  widening  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  trachea; 
and  the  epiglottis  is  developed  from  a  small  tubercle  situated  posteriorly 
to  the  tubercle  for  the  tongue. 

The  lungs  project  conspicuously  into  the  body-cavity,  and,  growing 
dorsad  and  caudad,  push  the  peritoneum  before  them  in  the  form  of 
pouches  which  become  the  pleural  sacs.  The  epithelium  lining  the  pul- 
monary tract  is  derived  from  the  entoderm,  while  the  spaces  between  the 
bronchioles  are  filled  with  bloodvessels  and  tissue  of  mesodermal  origin. 

The  Urogenital  System.  The  first  indication  of  the  urinary  organs 
appears  about  the  fifteenth  day  as  a  pair  of  rod-like  cell  masses,  probably 
of  ectodermal  origin,  lying  in  the  tissues,  one  on  either  side,  between  the 
myotomes  and  the  somato-splanchnopleural  junction,  and  extending  from 
the  region  of  the  heart  caudad.  Each  rod  acquires  a  lumen  and  becomes 
the  Wolffian  duct.  (Plate  XII.,  Figs.  8,  9,  un.)  The  caudal  ends  of  the 
ducts  are  at  first  blind,  but  by  rapid  lengthening  they  soon  reach  to  the 
posterior  end  of  the  intestine  and  open  into  the  cloaca.  (Fig.  104.)  About 
the  eighteenth  day  a  longitudinal  ridge  appears  along  the  dorsal  wall  of 
the  body-cavity  on  either  side  of  the  basal  attachment  of  the  mesentery. 
These  ridges  project  into  the  body-cavity  and  constitute  the  Wolffian  bodies. 


Diagram  of  liver  proton. 
(After  GoTTE.) 
Lung.    St.  Stomach.    I.  Liver, 
p.  Pancreas. 
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Witliin  the  ridcje  on  the  mesenteric  side  a  series  of  cord-liki^  thick(>nin<:> 
develop  and,  acquirincr  a  central  canal,  grow  toward  the  W  olthan  duct 


Fiti.  103. 


Diagram  showing  the  development  of  the  lungs.    (After  llis  ) 
Fig.  lOJ. 
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Diagram  of  urogenital  apparatus.    (After  Bonnet). 


Fig.  105. 
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Fig.  106. 


into  which  they  open  ;is  the  Wolffian  tubules.  The  distal  closed  ends  of 
the  tubules  become  dilated  tmd  then  invagiuate  to  form  the  Malpighian 
bodies;  the  glomeruli  hxibq  ivoxw  the  branches  of  the  aorta  which  pene- 
trate the  Wolffian  body  at  an  early  period.  The  veins,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  empty  into  the  cardinal  vein.  Edrly  in  the  fourth  week  an 
evagination  appears  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  Wolffian  duct  just  above 
the  termination  of  the  latter  in  the  cloaca.  {^'\g-  105.)  The  distal  end 
of  this  diverticulum  grows  rapidly  cephalad  between  the  A\'olffian  body 
and  the  vertebne  until  it  reaches  the  head-end  of  the  former,  where  it 
dilates  and  covers  the  Wolffian  body  dorsally,  forming  the  proton  of 
the  kidney.  The  long  canal  opening  into  the  Wolffian  duct  represents 
the  future  ureter,  and  its  upper 
end,  which  becomes  dilated,  the 
renal  pelvis.  From  the  dilated  part 
of  the  renal  ev-agination  branches 
are  given  off  to  form  the  urinary 
tubules,  from  the  blind  ends  of 
which  the  Malpighian  bodies  arise. 
The  kidneys  are  definitely  formed 
by  the  end  of  the  eighth  week,  at 
which  time  the  resorption  of  the 
Wolffian  bodies  begins,  all  but  the 
cephalic  ends  of  the  latter  disap- 
pearing. The  opening  of  the  ureter 
is  subsequently  shifted  from  the 
Wolffian  duct  to  the  urogenital 
sinus.     (Fig.  lOG.) 

The  suprarenal  capsules  are  de- 
veloped partly  from  the  mesoderm 
and  partly  from  branches  arising 
from  spinal  sympathetic  ganglia. 
That  part  of  the  allantois  con- 
tained within  the  abdominal  cavity 
and  lying  between  the  cloaca  and 
the  umbilicus  gives  rise  during  the 
second  month  to  the  urinary  blad- 
der. The  proximal  portion  of  the 
allantois  dilates  into  a  spindle- 
shaped  vesicle,  the  upper  part  of 
which  dwindles  and  finally  be- 
comes a  cord — the  urachus.  The 
bladder  is  lined  by  entoderm  and 
its  walls  are  formed  from  the  meso- 
derm. At  the  close  of  the  fourth 
week  there  appears  a  band  of  thick- 
ened peritoneum(m^.s'o//te/m«i)along 

the  external  lateral  border  of  each  Wolffian  body,  extending  caudad  to 
the  cloaca.  Daring  the  fifth  week  each  band  acquires  a  lumen  which 
opens  above  into  the  body-cavity  and  below  into  the  cloaca.  These  are 
the  MuUerian  ducts,  the  prota  of  the  female  internal  organs  of  generation. 

At  an  early  period  there  appears  on  either  side  along  the  dorsal  wall  of 


Diagram  of  urogenital  and  sexual  organs. 
(After  Gray.) 
The  parts  are  shown  chiefly  in  profile,  but  the  Miil- 
lerian  and  Wolffian  ducts  are  seen  from  the  front. 
3.  Ureter.  4.  Urinary  bladder.  5.  Urachus.  ot.  The 
mass  of  blastema  from  which  ovary  or  testicle  is 
afterward  formed.  IF.  Left  Wolffian  body.  z.  Part 
at  the  apex  from  which  the  coni  vasculosi  are 
afterward  developed,  w,  w.  Right  and  left  Wolffian 
ducts,  m,  m.  Right  and  left  Mullerian  ducts  unit- 
ing together  and  with  the  Wolffian  ducts  in  gc,  the 
genital  cord.  ug.  Sinus  urogenitalis.  i.  Lower 
part  of  the  intestine,  cl.  Common  opening  of  the 
intestine  and  urogenital  sinus.  co.  Elevation 
which  becomes  clitoris  or  penis.  Is.  Ridge  from 
which  the  labia  majora  or  scrotum  are  formed. 
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the  coelom  between  the  M'olffiun  body  and  the  mesentery  a  small  ridge 
whieh  extends  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  (Fig. 
107.)  This  ridge  is  the  genital  fold ,  and  is  formed  by  the  thickening  of  tiie 
peritoneal  epithelium,  which  at  this  })()int  is  called  the  germinal  epithelium, 
because  from  it  are  ileveU)ped  the  egg-cells  of  the  female  and  the  sper- 
matozoa of  the  male.  The  middle  jjortion  of  the  ridge  is  the  proton  of 
the  se:ciial  gland — ovari/  or  testifi.  At  a  later  stage  the  caudal  ends  of  the 
genital  ridge  draw  toward  the  median  line  and  unite  to  form  the  genitcd 
cord.  The  differentiation  of  the  sex,  which  can  be  determined  micro- 
scopically as  early  as  the  fifth  week,  depends  upon  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  sexual  gland. 

lu  the  inale  the  sexual  gland  becomes  the  testis.     A  network  of  epi- 
thelial cords  is  first  formed,  and  embedded  in  these  are  the  primitive 


""iliil — C(je 


WoMan  body,  genital  fold,  and  MUllerian  duct  of  chick  embryo,  fourth  day.    (After  Waldeyek.) 

Wd.  Woiflian  duct.    Md.  Mailer's  duct.    E.  Genital  epithelium.     Ov.  Primitive  ova. 

Gl.  Glomcrulu.s.    Mes.  Mesentery.    Cue.  Ccelom. 

sperm  cells.  The  cords  acquire  a  lumen  and  become  the  prota  of  the 
seminiferous  tubules.  They  connect  with  the  anterior  tubules  of  the 
Wolffian  body  which  grow  into  the  testis  during  the  fourth  month,  and 
anastomosing  in  various  directions  form  the  rete  testis.  (Fig.  108,  A.) 
The  outer  tubules  of  the  Wolffian  body  serve  as  communicating  channels 
with  the  Wolffian  duct — vasa  efferentia — the  duct  itself  in  its  u})pcr  por- 
tion becoming  the  epididymis,  and  below  the  ras  deferens.  In  the  male 
the  middle  ]>ortion  of  the  Miillcrian  duct  di,sa]ipears,  the  ui)]^er  end  in 
contact  with  the  testis  giving  rise  to  the  hydatid  of  JJorgagni ;  its  lower 
part  buried  in  the  genital  cord  forms  the  so-called  uterus  maseulinus. 

In  the  female  the  sexual  gland  becomes  the  ovary.      The  sexual  cords 
from  the  genital  mesothelium,  or,  as  they  are  called  here,  the  cords  of 
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Pfll'iger,  contain  the  primitive  ova  which  become  surrounded  and  sejia- 
ratcd  from  one  another  by  smaller  cells,  forming  an  epithelial  boundary 
or  follicle  around  each  ovum.  The  tubules  from  the  Wolffian  body  grow 
into  the  ovary  in  the  same  manner  as  into  the  testis,  giving  rise  to  the 
parovarium  or  organ  of  RosenmUUer.  (Fig.  108,  B.)  The  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  Wolffian  duct  persists  as  the  longitudinal  duct  of  the  paro- 
varium; its  caudal  end  disappears,  or  remains  as  the  duct  of   Gartner. 


Fig.  108. 


A.  Male. 


B.  Female. 


Hydatid 


Tasa  efferentia-'- 


Duct  of 
epididymis 


Wolffian  duct 
( las  deferens) 


Miiller's  duct 


Uterus  7nascidinus— 
Genital  Cord- 


Fimbria 


Parovarium 


-Paradidymis 


Ovary 


Paroophoron 


Miiller''s  duct 
(Fallopian  tube) 


IVolfflan  duct 
(duct  of  Gartner) 


Genital  cord 


Uterus 


Vagina 


Diagram  to  Illustrate  the  homologies  of  the  sexual  apparatus.    (After  Mixot.) 

The  upper  portion  of  the  ]\Iulleriau  duct  above  the  genital  cord  gives 
rise  to  the  Fallopian  tubes  or  oviducts.  At  first  these  tubes  run  parallel 
with  the  body,  but  later  they  assume  an  oblique  and  finally  a  transverse 
position  in  the  pelvic  cavity,  as  in  the  adult.  The  genital  folds  as  the 
result  of  superior  growth  of  the  other  parts  of  the  foetus  are  also  carried 
across  the  body-cavity,  and  thinning  out  give  rise  to  the  ligamenta  lata 
or  broad  ligaments. 

The  lower  portions  of  the  Miillerian  ducts  included  in  the  genital  cord 
fuse  in  their  lower  middle  portions  to  form  a  single  tube — the  tdero- 
vaginal  canal ,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  differentiated  during  the  fourth 
month  into  the  iderine  fniidus  and  6or/;/,  the  cervix  ideri  appearing  some 
time  during  the  fifth  month.  The  lower  part  of  the  canal  dilates  and 
becomes  the  vagina. 

About  the  fourth  week  a  septum  develops  and  divides  the  cloaca  into 
two  cavities,  an  anterior,  the  urogenital  sinus  (Fig.  106),  which  includes 
the  openings  of  the  allantois  and  the  Miillerian  ducts,  and  a  posterior, 
anal  opening.  The  further  growth  of  this  dividing  wall  carries  the  two 
openings  more  and  more  apart,  and  ultimately  appears  as  the  jjer/neit/n. 
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The  External  Genitals.  The  development  of  the  external  genitalia  Is 
the  same  in  both  sexes  np  to  the  ninth  or  tenth  week.  About  the  fifth 
week  a  small  projection— the  genital  tubercle— h  formed  by  the  thicken- 
in*'-  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  anal  plate.     This  is  the  proton  of  the 


Fig.  109. 


Fig.  112. 
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Flo.  113 
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Fig.  111. 


Fig.  114. 
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Stages  in  the  developmeut  of  the  external  genitals.    (After  Ecker-Zib^lek  models.) 


ditoro-penis.  The  tubercle  later  develops  a  head  or  glans,  and  a  furrow 
—the  genital  groove— ap\wars  along  its  ventral  side,  running  backward 
to  the  urogenital  sinus.  During  the  tenth  week  a  sliglit  clevtition-the 
genital  labium— arises  on  either  side  of  the  genital  tubercle  and  extends 
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backward  along  the  lateral  margin  of  the  urogenital  sinus.      Changes 
now  take  place  which  differentiate  the  male  from  the  female  organs. 

In  the  male  the  genital  tubercle  elongates  and  becomes  the  penis  (Figs. 
109  to  111);  and  the  furrow  along  its  under  surface  is  converted  into  a 
canal — the  urethra — by  the  growth,  apposition,  and  fusion  of  the  sides  of 
the  groove.  Their  line  of  union  is  represented  in  the  adult  by  the  raphe 
peul.^.  Toward  the  close  of  the  fifth  month  the  prepuce  is  developed  as 
a  fold  of  skin  around  the  base  of  the  glaus.  The  scrotum  arises  during 
the  fourth  month  by  the  meeting  and  fusion  of  the  genital  labia,  which 
enlarge  and  grow  downward  between  the  root  of  the  penis  and  the 
anus. 

In  the  female  the  genital  eminence  remains  small  and  becomes  the 
clitoris.  (Figs.  112  to  114.)  The  genital  groove  is  closed  in  to  form  the 
urethra,  while  its  side  folds  develop  to  form  the  labia  minora  or  nymphcc. 
The  genital  labia  give  rise  to  the  labia  majora,  the  anterior  extremities 
of  which  become  the  mons  veneris  or  mons  pubis. 

The  Skeleton.  The  osseous  system  of  the  embryo  is  relatively  late  in 
appearing,  the  bones  arising  either  from  a  preceding  cartilaginous  stage 
or  independently  in  membrane.  The  notochord,  the  earliest  indication 
of  the  axial  skeleton,  is  first  surrounded  by  a  membranous  sheath,  out- 
side of  which  a  cartilaginous  tube  is  subsequently  formed,  and  from  this 
arise  the  bodies  and  processes  of  the  vertebrae.  Ossification  takes  place 
in  each  vertebra  from  three  centres, 
one  for  each  arch  and  one  for  the  body, 
to  which  two  more  centres  are  added 
later  for  the  epiphyses. 

The  pelvis  appears  as  a  bar  of  carti- 
lage {ilium)  on  either  side,  articulating 
at  the  middle  with  the  femur,  and 
united  at  their  ventral  ends  by  con- 
nective tissue.  The  ischium  and  pubis 
arise  ventrally  from  the  acetabular  re- 
gion and  uniting  at  the  symphysis  en- 
close a  space,  the  obturator  foramen. 
By  the  end  of  the  third  month  ossifica- 
tion begins  from  three  centres,  one  for 
eacli  bone,  but  the  union  of  the  three  to 
form  the  innominate  bone  is  not  com- 
pleted until  puberty. 

The  extremities  (Fig.  115)  arise  during  the  third  week  as  bud-like 
outgrowths  from  a  lateral  longitudinal  ridge  extending  along  the  v^entral 
ends  of  the  muscle  plates  for  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  embryonic 
trunk. 


Fig.  115. 


Developmeut  of  the  liuman  anterior  ex- 
tremities.   (Allen  Thomson,  after  His.) 
A.  At  four  weeks.    B.  At  five  weeks.    C.  At 
seven  weeks.    D.  At  nine  or  ten  v.-eeks. 
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EMBRYO  AND  FCETUS  AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS  OF  DEVELOPMENT.' 

First  month — viseertil  arclies  uud  clefts  readily  distinguished.     ^Spinal 
caual  closes.     Buds  of  rudimentiiry  extremities  appear.      Indication  of 


Fig.  116. 


Fig.  117. 


Fig.  118. 


Fig.  119. 


Fig.  120. 


Fig.  121. 


Human  embryos,  first  month,    X  iJ.    (Hi'^.j 


Fig.  123 


Human  embryos,  second  month.    (His.) 


1  On  account  of  the  great  variance  of  tabulated  observations  and  difiFerence  in  the  development  of 
individual  embryos  of  the  same  age,  uniformity  and  accuracy  in  weights  and  lengths  are  impossible. 
After  the  second  month  the  weiKhts  and  lengths  given  above  in  grammes  and  centimetres  are  taken 
from  Heclcer's  \vell-l<no\vn  tables.  The  weights  and  lengths  in  grains  and  inches  are  from  various 
English  and  American  sources.    They  must  be  considered  as  only  approximate. 
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eyes,  anus,  mouth.    The  heart  is  four-tenths  of  an  inch  long.    (Figs.  116 
to  121.) 

Second  mouth — about  2.5  cm.,  1  inch  long.  The  eyes,  nose  and  ears 
are  distinguishable.  Suggestion  of  hands  and  feet.  External  genitals. 
(Figs.  121,  122.) 

Fig.  124. 


X^ 


Nine  weeks' embryo.    Maeuiin.-'i  iunr  times.    (His.) 

Third  month — products  of  conception  about  the  size  of  a  goose-egg. 
Fingers  and  toes  separated.  Nails  as  fine  membranes.  Neck  separates 
head  from  body.  Sex  distinguishable;  uterus  formed.  Length,  4  to 
9  cm.,  5  inches;  weight,  5  to  20,  average  11  grammes,  460  grains. 
(Fig.  124.) 

Fourth  month — 10  to  17  cm.,  6  inches,  long;  weight,  10  to  120, 
average  57  grammes,  850  grains.  Short  hairs,  lanugo,  present.  Head 
equal  to  about  one-fourth  of  entire  body. 

Fifth  month — 18  to  27  cm.,  10  inches,  long;  weight,  75  to  500, 
average  284  grammes,  8  ounces.  Vernix  caseosa  forming.  Eyelids 
begin  to  separate.     Heart-sounds  perceptible.     Quickening  takes  place. 
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Sixth  month — 28  to  34  cm.,  12  inches,  long;  weight,  375  to  1280, 
average  634  grammes,  23J-  ounces.  Hair  on  head.  Eyebrows  and 
lashes.     Testicles  near  rings. 

Seventh  month — 35  to  38  cm.,  15  inches,  long;  weight,  780  to  2250, 
average  1218  grammes,  41J  ounces.     Pupillary  membrane  disappears. 

Eighth  month— 39  to  41" cm.,  16  inches,  long;  weight,  1093  to  2438, 
average  1569  grammes,  3^  pounds.  Left  testicle  descended.  Nails  do 
not  protrude  beyond  finger  tips.     Lanugo  begins  to  disappear. 

Ninth  month— 42  to  44  cm.,  18  inches,  long;  weight,  1500  to  2906, 
average  1971  grammes,  4|  to  7  pounds. 

Tenth  month — Lanugo  almost  entirely  disappeared.  Skin  pink;  flexor 
surfaces  covered  with  vernix;  both  testicles  descended  in  males;  labia 
majora  in  apposition  in  females;  intestine  contains  abundance  of 
meconium;  eyes  open.      Length  about  50  cm.,  20  inches. 


CHAPTER  III. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  MATEENAL  ORGANISM  CAUSED  BY  PREGNANCY. 

The  fixation  of  the  impreguated  ovum  in  the  uterus  begins  a  series 
of  changes  in  the  organs  and  structures  immediately  concerned  in  ges- 
tation, and  also,  though  to  less  extent,  in  the  organism  at  large.  The 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  generative  organs,  being  the  most 
important,  will  first  be  considered. 

The  Uterus,  the  normal  site  of  pregnancy,  is  the  seat  of  the  jiriucipal 
alterations.  These  changes  affect  the  size,  shape,  structure,  position,  and 
properties  of  the  uterus.  They  begin  at  conception,  and  are  for  the  most 
part  progressive  throughout  the  entire  period  of  gestation. 

Size.  Coincident  with  the  development  of  the  decidua  begins  a 
gradual  growth  in  the  size  and  weight  of  the  uterus,  wliich  continues 
till  the  later  weeks  of  pregnancy.  In  the  virgin  state  the  uterus  meas- 
ures 7  cm.,  2|  inches,  in  length,  4.5  cm.,  If  inches,  in  breadth,  and  2.5 
cm.,  1  inch,  in  tliickness,  and  weighs  about  42.5  grams,  one  and  one-half 
ounces.  During  the  ten  lunar  months  of  pregnancy  it  steadily  develops, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  period  it  is  a  large,  flaccid,  vascular  organ,  measur- 
ing about  35.5  cm.,  14  inches,  in  length,  25  cm.,  about  10  inches,  in 
breadth,  24  em.,  about  9 J  inches,  in  thickness,  and  weighing  a  kilogram 
or  more,  two  or  two  and  one-half  pounds.  It  has,  therefore,  increased 
in  size  some  twenty-five  times.  In  capacity  it  has  increased  from  one 
cubic  inch  to  four  hundred  cubic  inches,  and  its  internal  surface  is 
expanded  from  five  or  six  square  inches  to  three  hundred  and  fifty 
square  inches. 

Approximate  Measurements  op  the  Gravid  Uterus  at  Different 
Periods  of  Pregnancy. 

stage  of  gestation.  Total  length.  Width. 

Twelve  weeks 12  cm.  5  inches.  10  cm.  4  inches. 

Sixteen      " 15     "  6       "  12    "  5       " 

Twenty      " 18     "  7       .<  15    "  6       " 

Twenty-four  weeks  .        .        .        .  21.5"  S%    "  16.5"  6}4    " 

Twenty-eight    "      .        .        .        .  25     "  10       "  18    "  7        " 

Thirty-two         "      .        .        .        .  29     "  113^    "  20    "  8 

Thirtj'-six           "      .        .        .        .  33     "  13        "  23    "  9 

Forty  weeks 35.5  "  14        «.  25    "  10 

Shape.  The  pyriform  shape  of  the  unimpregnated  uterus  is  pre- 
served in  the  main  during  the  first  four  or  five  weeks  of  pregnancy. 
There  is  gradually  devcl()i)ed,  however,  .some  anteflexion,  which  pcrsi-sts 
for  a  time  longer.  During  the  next  few  months  the  lower  segment 
expands  out  of  proportion  to  tlie  growth  of  the  ujiper  !<egment,  and  the 
organ  thus  becomes  nearly  spherical ;  after  mid-pregnancy  the  uterus 
again  assumes  a  pyriform  shape.  In  the  intervals  of  contraction  the 
uterus  is  a  simple  sac  with  fluid  contents,  but  under  the  pressure  of  the 
abdominal  walls  it  becomes  flattened  in  its  antcro-posterior  diameter, 
the  width  increasing  at  the  expense  of  the  length. 
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Structure.  The  first  effects  of  pregnancy  are  to  be  observed  in  tlie 
uterine  mucous  membrane.  The  increased  vascular  supply  which  attends 
the  fixation  of  the  impre(^nated  ovum  in  the  utcru-^,  instead  of  being 
followed  by  the  ordinary  destructive  changes  incident  to  menstruation, 
becomes  the  leading  factor  in  a  process  of  hvpertroj)hy  and  hyperplasia 
in  the  mucosa,  and  results  in  the  formation  of  the  dccidua. 

The  increase  in  the  bulk  of  the  uterus  is  mainly  due  to  hypertrophy 
of  its  structures,  and  in  the  later  months  in  some  degree  to  distention. 
During  the  first  two  or  three  months  the  growth  is  symmetrical;  later, 
the  fiuidus  and  body  grow  more  rapidly  than  the  cervix.  First  occur 
a  thickening  and  softening  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  also  becomes 
more  vascular.  Similar  changes  take  place  in  the  parenchyma  of  the 
organ,  owing  to  hyperplasia  of  the  muscular  and  connective-tissue  ele- 
ments, and  of  an  increase  in  the  number  and  size  of  the  bloodvessels, 
lymphatics,  and  nerves.  In  the  later  months  of  pregnancy  the  walls 
become  thinner,  till  at  term  they  measure  from  one-sixth  to  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  in  thickness.  This  thinning  of  the  uterine  walls  is  the  result 
of  stretching,  from  the  distention  of  the  organ  by  its  growing  contents. 
The  growth  of  the  uterus  in  the  later  months  of  pregnancy  is  largely  by 
dilatation. 

During  gestation  the  non-striated  muscular  fil)res  which  make  up  the 
bulk  of  the  uterine  walls  are  enormously  developed,  some  of  them  becom- 
ing eleven  times  longer  and  five  times  broader  than  in  the  unimpregnated 
state.   (Fig.  125.)  In  advanced  pregnancy  three  muscular  layers  are  easily 


Fig.  126. 


Muscular  fibres  of  uterus 
during  gestation.  (Wagnek.) 


External  muscular  coat,  anterior  aspect. 
(Deville.) 


differentiated.  The  external  layer  is  thin,  and  intimately  adherent  to  the 
peritoneum,  sending  out  bundles  to  the  tubes  and  to  the  broad  and  round 
ligaments.  (Fig.  126.)  The  middle  layer  forms  the  bulk  of  the  uterine 
walls,  and  is  composed  of  circular  fibres  surrounding  the  vessels  and  of 
longitudinal  fibres  interlacing  with  one  another.     (Fig.  127.)     The  inner 
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layer,  also  thin,  is  composed  mainly  of  circular  fibres  concentrically 
arranged  around  the  os  internum  and  the  orifices  of  the  tubes.  (Fig. 
128.)  Clinical  evidence  indicates  the  existence  of  a  sphincter  muscle 
at  the  OS  internum;  but  anatomists  are  not  yet  decided  upon  this  point. 


Fig.  127. 


i£  <r-  '  - 


Fig.  128. 


Middle  muscular  coat  at  fundus,  wheru  the  placenta  was  seated.    The  crossing  fibres  form  rings 

around  the  vessels  which  constrict  them.    (Henle.) 

a,  a,  superficial  layer  dissected  back ;  b,  bundles  belonging  to  the  inner  layers ;  (,  t,  tubes. 

The  uterine  wall,  instead  of  being  hard  and  firm  to  the  sense  of  touch, 
as  in  the  non-pregnant  state,  becomes  so  soft  and  elastic  that  the  foetal 
parts  can  be  felt  through  it. 

The  arteries  become  larger  and  longer  and  more  tortuous  ;  in  places 
they  empty  directly  into  the  veins. 

The  veins  dilate  into  large  channels  called  sinuses.  So  closely  united 
are  they  with  the  surrounding  connective  tissue  that  when  cut  they  do 
not  collapse.  The  sinuses  are  largest 
within  the  placental  area. 

The  lymphatics  ])articipate  in  the 
general  hypertrophy  and  hyperplasia 
of  the  uterine  structures  ;  startino^ 
from  the  deeper  portion  of  the  mucous 
membrane  they  traverse  the  muscu- 
lar layers,  and  are  gathered  together 
in  exten.sive  subperitoneal  plexuses, 
which  are  developed  most  abun- 
dantly over  the  fundus  and  sides  of 
the  uterus. 

The  nerves  likewise  increase  in 
length  and  thickness,  and  grow  in- 
ward toward  the  uterine  cavity. 
The  cervical  ganglion  is  more  than 
doubled  in  size,  and  smaller  ganglia 
may  be  observed  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  uterus. 

The  peritoneal  covering  of  the 
uterus  grows  by  formation  of  new 
tissue-elements  as  the  uterus  develops. 
It  has  only  a  loose  attachment  to  the 
lower  segment  of  the  womb. 

Position.     At  the   same  time  with  the  changes  alreadv  mentioned 


Internal  muscular  layer.    (Deville.) 
a,  section  of  anterior  uterine  wall ;  b,  tri- 
angular  bundle :    c,    fibres    running   to    the 
tubes  ;  d,  d,  orifices  of  tubes  ;  c,  e,  transverse 
fibres  ;  v,  vagina. 
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Fig.  129. 


there  apj)ear  marked  alterations  in  the  por^ition  of  the  uterus,  varying 
from  time  to  time  as  j)regnancy  advances.  During  the  first  and  second 
montlis  the  increasing  size  and  weight  of  the  organ  cause  it  to  assume  a 
somewhat  h)wer  ])()sition  in  the  pelvic  cavity,  with  hut  little  alteration 
of  the  normal  axis.  But  during  the  third  month  a  still  greater  increase 
in  size  and  weight,  in  conjunction  with  the  force  of  gravity  acting  upon 
the  upper  end  of  the  uterine  lever,  causes  the  fundus  to  fall  forward,  and 
a  corresponding  rise  of  the  cervix  to  take  place.  There  is  an  increase 
in  the  normal  anteversion  of  the  uterus. 

Since,  during  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy  the  enlargement  is 
princij);dly  in  the  antero-posterior  and  lateral  diameters,  the  uterus 
remains  within  the  true  pelvis,  the  fundus  not  rising  above  the  symphy.si.s 
pubis.  In  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  month  the  longitudinal  increase 
becomes  apparent,  and  the  growing  uterus  can  no  longer  be  accommo- 
dated within  its  former  boundaries  ;  it  begins  to  rise  above  the  pelvic 
brim;  at  the  fifth  month  it  fills  the  hypogastrium,  and  at  the  sixth  it 
reaches  to  the  level  of  the  umbilicus. 

At  al)out  eight  and  one-half  months  the  fundus  is  nearly  in  contact 
with  the  ensiform  cartilage.     (Fig.  129.)     Within  the  last  two  weeks 

of  pregnancy  the  uterus  sinks  more 
deeply  in  the  true  pelvis,  and  assumes 
a  lower  ])osition  than  before,  the  fundus 
resting  downward  and  fi^rward  from  7 
to  8  cm.,  2|  to  3^  inches,  below  the 
ensiform  cartilage.  This  sinking  of  the 
uterus  is  termed  lightening.  In  ])ri- 
miparse  the  descent  of  the  pregnant 
uterus  within  the  true  pelvis  is  more 
noticeable,  because  of  the  greater  ri- 
gidity of  the  abdominal  walls.  The 
descent  of  the  foetal  head  into  the  pel- 
vic brim  during  the  last  weeks  of 
utero-gestation  affords  satisfiictorv  evi- 
dence that  the  pelvic  inlet  is  relatively 
ample. 

The  position  of  the  uterus  is  influ- 
enced also  by  the  posture  of  the  woman. 
When  she  stands,  the  body  of  the 
uterus  is  supported  by  the  anterior 
abdominal  wall ;  when  she  is  in  the 
recumbent  posture,  it  rests  against  the 
vertebral  column,  with  the  fundus  approaching  the  dia])hragm  ;  when 
in  a  lateral  posture,  it  gravitates  to  the  dependent  side. 

After  the  body  of  the  uterushas  risen  out  of  the  lower  ])elvis  its  axis 
is  generally  inclined  to  the  right,  and  the  uterus  is  rotated  sonu'what  to 
the  right,  its  anterior  surfiice  looking  toward  that  side. 

Properties.  Tlu^  foregoing  changes  in  the  uterus  imply  the  assuiuj)- 
tion  of  new  and  tuuisual  proj)erties.  The  muscidar  walls,  with  their 
enormou.sly  hypertrophied  fibres,  are  yielding  and  elastic.  This  elas- 
ticity permits  of  the  movements  of  the  fiptal  body  common  to  this 
period  of  gestation.     The  uterus  gradually  accpiires  an  increased  irrita- 


Size  of  uterus  at  various  periods  of 
pregnancy. 
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bility,  and  responds  more  readily  to  stimulation  of  its  muscular  fibres. 
Growinii;  contractility  causes  the  physiological  phenomena  of"  painless 
and  painful  contractions  common  during  the  later  weeks  of  pregnancy. 

The  Cervix.  Many  varying  opinions  exist  as  to  the  part  played  by 
the  cervix  in  the  general  uterine  enlargement.  Discussion  in  this  place 
is  unnecessary  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  weight  of  evidence  favors 
the  belief  that  the  cervix  has  a  limited  share  in  the  formation  of  the 
fully  developed  body  of  the  pregnant  organ.  As  jireviously  stated, 
during  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy  the  growth  is  aliout  equal 
in  all  parts  of  the  uterus,  the  cervix  reaching  a  length  of  little  more 
than  5  cm.,  2  inches.  The  assumed  shortening  of  the  cervix  during 
the  later  weeks  of  pregnancy  is  only  apparent.  The  actual  length  of 
the  cervix  remains  undiminished  till  the  onset  of  labor. 

The  hyperteinia  which  attends  the  development  of  the  cervix  occa- 
sions a  pliysiological  softening  of  the  tissues,  manifested  first  in  those 
portions  of  the  cervix  in  which  the  least  resistance  is  encountered, 
viz.,  under  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  os  externum,  and  extending 
thence  from  below  uj)ward  toward  the  os  internum,  the  progress  of  the 
softening  being  relatively  more  rapid  toward  the  end  of  pregnancy. 
The  follicles  of  the  cervical  mucous  membrane  furnish  an  abundant 
supply  of  thickened  secretion,  filling  the  canal  and  forming  Avhat  is 
called  the  "mucous  plug."  The  orifices  of  the  mucous  follicles  fre- 
quently become  occluded.  The  sacs  then  become  distended  with  their 
own  secretion,  and  project  from  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
forming  the  Nabothian  ovules.  The  cavity  of  the  cervix  is  dilated 
and  funnel-shaped,  admitting  the  finger-tip  to  or  through  the  internal 
OS  in  the  last  month. 

During  the  later  weeks  of  gestation  the  cervix  measures  4  cm.  (from 
1^  to  Ih  inches).  Immediately  before  labor  the  vaginal  portion  of  the 
cervix  projects  less  and  less  into  the  vagina ;  the  apparent  shortening 
being  due  to  the  swelling  of  the  vaginal  walls  and  of  the  tissues  at  the 
junction  of  the  cervix  and  vagina,  and  to  the  traction  exerted  by  the 
longitudinal  and  diverging  muscular  fibres  of  the  corpus  uteri.  In 
primijxirtfi  the  changes  in  the  cervix  begin  at  an  earlier  period,  owing 
to  the  greater  resistance  of  the  tissues  of  the  uterine  body. 

The  Adnexa.  The  folds  of  the  broad  ligament  gradually  become  sepa- 
rated, and  at  the  end  of  pregnancy  the  ovaries  and  Fallopian  tubes  are  in 
close  contact  with  the  uterus,  the  ovaries  assuming  a  vertical  position 
above  the  pelvic  brim,  the  left  ovary  being  accessible  at  times  on  palpa- 
tion. The  tubes  are  vertical.  The  thickened  round  ligaments  may  be 
detected  during  a  contraction  ;  the  location  of  their  npper  ends  gives  a 
clue  to  the  seat  of  the  placenta.  If  these  cords  run  from  the  middle  of 
Poupart's  ligament  halfway  up  the  uterus,  a  high  position  of  the  ])laccnta 
is  determined,  ("ouversely,  ligaments  reaching  high  on  the  ovoid  point 
to  a  lower  ])lacental  insertion.  Hound  ligaments  converging  on  the  ante- 
rior face  indicate  posterior  implantation,  while  convergence  behind  gives 
warning  that  the  incision  for  Cesarean  section  will  start  a  vigorous 
hemorrhage  as  the  operator  opens  the  anterior  uterine  wall. 

The  Pelvic  Peritoneum,  in  its  relation  and  disjiosal,  undergoes  marked 
changes,  in  regard  to  which  there  is  not  entire  unanimity  of  opinion. 
It  is  obvious   that  the  [U'ritoueum   on   each   side  of  the  uterus  must  be 
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elevated  to  a  considerable  extent  during  pregnancy,  but  ■with  refer- 
ence to  the  peritoneum  covering  the  anterior  and  posterior  fossoe — the 
vesico-nterine  cul-de-sac  and  that  of  Douglas — there  is  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  Polk  holds  that  these,  too,  are  raised  by  the  mechan- 
ical action  of  the  uterus  during  its  growth,  which  at  the  same  time  strips 
the  peritoneum  from  the  bladder.  Ou  the  other  hand,  the  observations 
of  Webster  on  frozen  sections  seem  to  prove  that  the  floors  of  the  two 
fossie  mentioned  are  as  low  during  pregnancy  as  in  the  nulliparous  state. 
According  to  the  latter  author,  the  bladder  is  stripped  of  its  peritoneum 
by  the  sinking  of  the  pelvic  floor. 

The  Vagina  ]iartakes  of  the  increased  nutritive  activity  of  pregnancy. 
Growing  vascularity  causes  thickening  and  softening  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  which  furnishes  a  more  abundant  secretion.  The  enlarged 
vessels  of  the  venous  plexus  impart  a  bluish  or  violet  color  to  the 
vagina.  The  vagina  is  increased  in  length,  and  though  it  is  drawn 
upward  by  the  uterus  during  pregnancy,  the  columns  of  the  anterior 
wall  frequently  protrude  from  the  vulva.  The  swollen  papillse  cause 
the  mucous  membrane  to  present  a  granular  feel  to  the  examining 
finger. 

The  External  Genitals  share  in  these  changes.  The  largely  devel- 
oped bloodvessels  and  lymphatics  and  the  increased  vascular  tension 
induce  a  condition  of  softening  and  infiltration  which  causes  the  vulv^a 
to  gape  and  to  appear  particularly  prominent.  The  venous  turgescence 
gives  to  the  vulva  a  dusky  hue.  The  increased  vascularity  results  in  a 
condition  of  great  functional  activity  ou  the  part  of  the  sweat-glands 
and  sebaceous  follicles. 

The  Pelvic  Floor  undergoes  a  downward  disjilaceraent  during  preg- 
nancy, which  by  the  end  of  gestation  results  in  nearly  doubling  the 
skin-distance  from  symphysis  to  coccyx. 

The  Articulations  of  the  Pelvis  are  softened  by  an  increased  vascularity 
of  the  inter-articular  cartilages.  The  symphysis  pubis  is  the  joint  most 
affected  ;  it  is  to  an  extent  loosened,  thus  permitting  a  limited  degree 
of  mobility  toward  the  end  of  pregnancy.  As  a  rule,  these  changes  in 
the  articulations  contribute  very  little  to  the  enlargement  of  the  pelvis. 
Shoukl  they  become  pronounced,  they  may  give  rise  to  great  incon- 
venience in  locomotion.  The  sacro-coccygeal  articulation  is  mobile  in  all 
women  during  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  child-bearing  period,  and 
during  the  expulsion  of  the  child  permits  recession  of  the  coccyx  to  the 
extent  of  one  inch. 

General  Changes.  Pregnancy  is  the  cause  of  numerous  and  impor- 
tant changes  in  the  maternal  organism  at  large.  Although  different 
parts  of  the  body  and  numerous  physiological  functions  are  involved,  they 
are  not  all  equally  affected.  These  changes  are  manifest  particularly 
in  the  nervous  and  the  circulatory  systems.  Pregnancy  being  a  physi- 
ological process,  the  organism  displays  great  adaptability  in  meeting 
these  changed  conditions.  The  pregnant  woman  breathes,  provides  nour- 
ishment, secretes  and  excretes  not  only  for  herself  but  for  the  growing 
foetus  as  well.  The  normal  woman  is  perfectly  able  to  meet  these  addi- 
tional demands  when  occurring  within  certain  limits,  beyond  which 
disturbances  of  health  are  likely  to  supervene.  In  most  instances  there 
is  an  apparent  improvement  in  the  general  health  during  gestation,  as 
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though  an  extra  store  of  energy  were  being  accumulated  for  tlie  coming 
ordeal  of  parturition. 

Circulatory  Changes.  Headaches,  ringing  in  the  ears,  flushed 
face,  cardiac  palpitation,  and  dyspnoea,  which  are  common  symptoms  of 
pregnancy,  led  the  older  practitioners  to  think  that  there  was  present  a 
condition  of  plethora,  in  consequence  of  which,  thirty-five  years  ago, 
it  was  a  common  practice  to  perform  venesection  upon  pregnant  women, 
Now  that  the  blood  conditions  are  better  understood,  such  practices 
have  very  properly  become  obsolete. 

The  blood  is  somewhat  altered  in  composition  and  increased  in  quan- 
tity. Extreme  changes,  formerly  believed  to  take  place,  do  not  occur  in 
healthy  gravida.  During  pregnancy  the  watery  elements  and  the  pro- 
portion of  white  corpuscles  are  increased.  In  general,  the  albuminous 
constituents  are  diminished.  After  parturition  large  quantities  of  excre- 
mentitious  material,  from  both  the  fcetal  and  the  maternal  organisms, 
are  thrown  into  the  blood.  It  is  reasonable  that  the  blood  should  be 
increased  in  quantity  during  pregnancy,  for  the  amount  necessary  before 
gestation  would  be  inadequate  to  meet  the  additional  requirements  of 
fcetal  nutrition.  The  condition  is  not  a  true  plethora,  but  simplv  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  serum.  The  diet  of  the  pregnant  woman,  as 
well  as  her  hygienic  surroundings,  profoundly  affect  the  quality  of  the 
V^lood.  Unsuitable  diet  and  unhygienic  surroundings  may  cause  a 
condition  of  marked  ansemia  and  hydremia.  The  extra  nutritional 
demands  must  be  met  by  careful  attention  to  the  two  elements  men- 
tioned. Changes  in  the  blood  are  most  pronounced  at  the  close  of  o;es- 
tation,  the  decided  increase  in  the  fibrin  fiictors  is  often  evidenced  by 
thrombotic  tendencies  at  this  time  and  shortly  after  labor. 

Disturbances  often  fi^llow  these  changes  in  the  circulatory  system. 
At  first,  palpitation  is  purely  sympathetic  in  character,  but  latterly  the 
pressure  on  the  diaphragm  ft'om  the  growing  uterus  interferes  directly 
with  the  heart's  action.  Oedema  not  infrequently  results  from  the  alter- 
ations in  the  character  of  the  blood. 

It  has  long  been  taught  that  the  left  side  of  the  heart  undergoes  hyper- 
trophy in  the  gravid  woman.  It  has  recently  been  shown  that  there 
is  no  actual  increase  in  the  size  of  the  heart  during  pregnancy.  The 
apparent  enlargement  is  due  to  displacement.  That  no  hypertrophy 
occurs  has  been  proved  by  observations  upon  the  weight  of  the  heart  in 
women  dying  in  the  later  months  of  gestation.  Xo  increase  in  weight 
has  been  observed  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  upon  the  circulation 
as  pregnancy  advances. 

The  spleen  increases  in  size,  as  does  also  the  liver.  Fatty  degenera- 
tion occurs  in  both  viscera.  The  thyroid  gland,  by  reason  of  its  nutri- 
tional and  circulatory  relations,  undergoes  an  increase  in  size,  and  in 
women  who  possess  a  tendency  to  enlargement  of  this  gland,  pregnancy 
may  still  farther  stimulate  its  growth. 

Respiratory  Changes.  The  enlarging  uterus  acts  mechanically  to 
modify  respiratory  movements.  Upward  pressure  upon  the  diaphragm, 
reducing  the  longitudinal  diameter  of  the  chest,  prevents  free  respiratory 
action,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  lower 
thorax  is  increased.  As  the  end  of  gestation  approaches,  the  uterus 
sinks  slightlv,  thu-  inateriallv  relievinir  the  hitherto  embarrassed  circu- 
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lation  and  respiration.  Since,  during  pregnancy,  the  quantity  of  blood 
to  be  purified  is  increased,  it  follows  that  there  must  be  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  carbonic-acid  gas  excreted  by  the  lungs.  Cough  and 
dyspnoea  may  be  entirely  sympathetic  when  occurring  during  the  early 
months  of  pregnancy,  but  iu  the  later  weeks  there  exists  a  distinct 
mechanical  cause  for  such  symptoms.  Such  evidences  of  disturbance  are 
more  frequently  the  result  of  a  twin  pregnancy,  or  of  amniotic  dropsy. 

NuTRiTioxAL  AND  DIGESTIVE  CHANGES.  Upou  the  digestive  sys- 
tem rests  the  responsibility  of  providing  nutritional  elements  to  meet  the 
greater  demand.  Larger  quantities  of  food  arc  required,  and  it  follows 
that  there  must  be  an  increase  in  digestive  activity,  as  well  as  additional 
work  for  the  excretory  organs  to  perform.  Digestive  disturbances, 
including  nausea  and  vomiting,  are  so  common  in  the  early  months  as  to 
be  an  almost  constant  concomitant  of  pregnancy.  They  are  present  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  during  the  second  aud  third  months,  gradu- 
ally disappearing  as  pregnancy  advances.  With  their  cessation,  aj)petite 
usually  returns,  the  digestive  activity  is  increased,  and  there  is  marked 
improvement  in  the  general  nutrition.  Irrespectiv^e  of  the  growing 
uterus  and  ovum,  and  often  even  despite  nausea  and  vomiting,  there  is 
normally  a  steady  gain  in  body-weight.  Although  constantly  progres- 
sive, the  gain  is  most  marked  in  the  last  two  mouths,  and  for  the  entire 
period  of  gestation  it  amounts  to  from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds.  The  fat  is 
the  tissue  most  largely  increased;  it  is  deposited  particularly  in  the  mam- 
mary glands,  about  the  buttocks,  in  the  abdominal  parietes,  and  omen- 
tum. The  figure  becomes  fuller  and  rounder.  This  increase  of  stored 
potential  energy  is  to  be  utilized  after  delivery,  when  the  physical  powers 
are  taxed  by  lactation. 

Puerperal  Osteophytes  sometimes  develop  on  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones.  They  are  irregular  in  outline 
and  are  composed  of  calcium  carbonate,  traces  of  phos})hates,  aud  organic 
matter.  They  are  not  peculiar  to  pregnancy,  and  may  sustain  some 
relation  to  the  calcareous  changes  in  the  placenta  and  to  the  forthcoming 
milk  secretion. 

There  is  no  material  alteration  of  the  body  temperature  during  preg- 
nancy. 

Changes  in  the  Skin,  the  Gait,  and  the  Osseous  System. 
The  hair  follicles,  the  sebaceous  and  sweat  glands  are  more  active  during 
pregnancy.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  growth  of  hair  is  invigorated  at 
this  time.  Pigmentations,  occurring  in  isolated  ])atches  over  the  body, 
are  often  observed;  these  are  particularly  noticeable  upon  the  abdomen, 
the  face,  and  around  the  nipples,  the  primary  and  secondary  areoho.  A 
dark  pigmented  line,  the  linea  nigra,  is  frequently  observed  extending 
from  the  umbilicus  to  the  symphysis,  and  sometimes  continued  to  the 
ensiform  cartilage.  These  ])igjnentations  vary  in  different  subjects,  being 
more  marked  in  brunettes  than  in  blondes.  After  parturition  they  are 
diminished  in  intensity,  but  rarely  dii?a])pear. 

In  pregnancy  there  is  a  marked  change  in  the  gait  and  carriage,  par- 
ticularly noticeable  in  short  women.  In  order  that  the  equilibrium  may 
be  maintained,  the  head  and  shoulders  are  throwi\  backward. 

Because  of  the  drain  on  the  osseous  elements  of  the  blood,  a  fracture 
occurring  during  pregnancy  does  not  unite  readily. 
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Urixary  Changes.  Tlio  kidneys,  which  are  supposed  to  be  en- 
larged, furnish  a  more  ahundant  supply  of  urine  of  a  lower  s])ecific 
gravity.  This  functional  activity  is  due  to  increased  arterial  tension. 
The  qualitative  changes  in  the  urine  are  an  increase  in  the  chlorides,  and 
a  diminution  of  the  phosphates  and  sulphates,  which  are  used  by  the 
growing  ftetus.  The  pellicle,  kiestein,  often  found  upon  the  cold  urine 
of  ]K-egnant  women,  is  not  peculiar  to  pregnancy;  it  is  observed  under 
other  conditions,  and  even  in  the  opposite  sex. 

Sometimes  lactose  makes  its  appearance  in  the  urine  during  the  later 
weeks  of  pregnancy,  and  during  beginning  lactation.  The  proportion 
depends  upon  the  relation  of  supply  and  demand,  diminishing  as  the 
balance  is  established. 

The  writer  has  determined  by  observation  of  a  large  number  of  cases 
that  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  pregnant  women  have  albuminuria,  usually 
small  in  quantity  and  extending  over  short  periods  only.  It  is  more 
likely  to  be  present  during  parturition  than  pregnancy,  and  is  especially 
apt  to  follow  a  long  and  difficult  labor. 

Changes  in  the  Nervous  System.  Marked  changes  in  the  mental 
characteristics  of  the  woman  are  common.  She  may  become  fretful, 
peevish,  irritable,  and  at  times  unreasonable.  The  tendency  to  emo- 
tional disturbances  is  increased.  The  nervous  system  becomes  extremely 
impressionable.  Home  surroundings,  whether  agreeable  or  not,  may 
exert  a  profound  influence,  either  for  good  or  for  evil.  Slight  ailments, 
which  at  other  times  would  affect  the  nervous  system  but  little,  may 
have  an  exaggerated  import.  These  symptoms  may  progressively  increase 
in  intensity  till  during  the  latter  part  of  pregnancy,  or  soon  after  labor 
temporary  or  even  permanent  melancholia  or  mania  may  result. 


CHAPTEE    IV. 

DIAGNOSIS  OF  PREGNANCY. 

Method,  clearness,  and  perspective  are  not  more  necessary  to  the 
stiuleut  in  learning  the  signs  of  pregnancy  than  is  the  acquisition  of  a 
habit  of  orderly  ]n-ocedure  to  the  practitioner  in  making  a  diagnosis  of 
this  condition.  The  difficult  cases  are  many;  the  result  of  error  is  ridi- 
cule. Vander  Veer  has  collected  sixty-eight  instances  of  operation  on 
supposed  pathological  growths,  some  of  the  operators  heing  men  of  note. 
The  laitv  imao:ine  that  it  cannot  be  hard  to  tell  whether  or  not  there  is 
a  child  in  the  womb,  and  often  insist  upon  a  positive  conclusion.  This 
demand  is  strongest  in  the  early  weeks  when  the  signs  are  fewest  and 
faintest.  A  relatively  large  amount  of  space  has,  therefore,  been  accorded 
to  the  changes  in  the  second  and  third  months,  and  to  their  literature, 
whereas  the  later  major  signs  are  our  common  property,  whose  history 
may  be  omitted  in  this  short  chapter. 

In  addition  to  the  main  question — whether  certain  indications  are  or 
are  not  present — the  examination  will  necessarily  touch  on  the  possibility 
of  the  diseases  that  simulate  each  sign;  the  estimate  of  the  period  to 
which  gestation  has  advanced,  in  order  to  collate  all  the  signs  due  at 
that  period,  and  the  queries  whether  the  pregnancy  is  normal  or  abnormal, 
the  child  alive  or  dead.  Many  other  facts,  very  nearly  connected  with 
the  subject-matter  of  this  chapter,  but  more  commonly  inquired  into  a 
month  before  labor,  are  relegated  to  the  antepartum  examination,  which 
may  be  found  under  the  chapter  on  the  Management  of  Labor.  In  quiz- 
zing, one  asks  concerning  each  sign:  what  its  character  is,  its  cause,  the 
method  by  which  it  is  brought  out,  its  location,  the  date  of  appearance 
and  duration,  and  what  conditions  other  than  pregnancy  may  counterfeit 
or  develop  it.  Only  through  bedside  instruction  can  the  student  learn 
the  look  of  the  areola  or  acquire  skill  in  palpation  and  auscultation. 

The  four  steps  of  the  exaiiilnatlon  follow  an  obvious  order  :  History 
from  the  patient;  physical  exploration,  mammary,  abdominal,  pelvic. 

I.  History. 

The  chief  symptoms  obtainable  from  the  patient  are  cessation  of  men- 
struation, nausea,  enlargement  of  the  breasts  and  abdomen,  and  quick- 
ening. 

Suppression  of  Menses.  After  conception  menstruation  ceases.  This  is 
usually  the  first  sign  to  draw  attention  to  the  condition.  "  In  a  Avonian 
of  previously  regular  menstrual  habit,  and  in  the  absence  of  otlier  appre- 
ciable causes  of  amenorrboea,  the  arrest  of  the  cataraenia  is  to  be  regarded 
as  strong  presumptive  evidence  of  pregnancy."'  Tiie  importance  of 
this  evidence  increases  after  tiie  second  omission,  since  belated  appear- 

1  Essentials  of  Obstetrics,  by  Charles  Jewell.    Lea  Bros.  &  Co.,  Phila.,  1897.    From  this  book  the 
writer's  classification  is  mainly  drawn,  with  much  more  besides. 

(  126  ) 
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ance  of  the  flow  for  a  few  days  to  two  weeks  is  not  uncommon.  It  is 
most  weighty,  as  indeed  may  l)e  said  of  all  the  signs,  when  it  corresponds 
in  time  with  the  size  of  the  uterus  and  the  usual  date  of  appearance  of 
the  other  evidences  of  pregnancy. 

Three  things  lessen  the  value  of  this  si";u  : 

a.  There  are  other  causes  of  amenorrhoea.  These  are  mainly  anaemia, 
tuberculosis,  chilling,  delay  in  menstruation,  emotional  causes,  nephritis, 
as  well  as  change  of  climate,  obesity,  the  menopause,  pelvic  inflamma- 
tions and  tumors,  and  an  irregular  menstrual  habit.  Newdy  married 
Avomen  or  those  fearful  of  the  results  of  wrong-doing  are  rather  prone 
to  run  over  their  time ;  the  sea  voyage  checks  the  flow  with  our  immi- 
grants ;  or  the  climacteric  may  arrive  early. 

6.  An  apparent  menstruation  may  take  place  in  early  pregnancy.  This 
is  infrequent,  so  that  a  woman  who  is  unwell  regularly,  however  scantily, 
is  almost  always  wrong  in  her  suspicion  of  pregnancy.  When  a  periodic 
flow  does  occur  during  gestation — and  a  woman  calls  any  more  or  less 
periodic  flow  her  courses — careful  questioning  will  elicit  evidence  of 
lessened  quantity,  a  thin  or  serous  character,  or  some  variation  in  typical 
increase  and  tapering  off.  Such  flow  rarely  takes  place  after  the  third 
month,  when  the  decidua  reflexa  and  vera  have  no  longer  a  cavity 
betw"een  them.  The  source  lies  usually  in  some  lesion  of  the  cervix,  in 
an  endometritis  or  polyp,  or  even  in  a  placenta  that  is  pri^evia.  A 
patient  illegitimately  pregnant  not  infrequently  denies  amenorrhoea,  or 
places  the  last  period  later  than  the  true  time.  The  denial  may  be 
volunteered  in  the  hope  that  during  local  treatment  a  sound  will  be 
passed.  A  few  cases  have  been  reported  wherein  menstruation  appar- 
ently continued  throughout  pregnancy,  or  took  place  then  only. 

c.  Pregnancy  sometimes  begins  in  patients  not  menstruating.  Concep- 
tion may  occur  before  the  function  is  established,  as  is  de  rigueur  among 
certain  of  our  Indian  tribes;  or  after  the  function  has  ceased;  or  it  may 
take  place  during  the  physiological  amenorrhoea  of  lactation;  or,  lastly, 
in  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  skipping  periods.  It  should  be  said  also 
that  impregnation  happening  just  before  a  period  may  affect  it  little. 

Nausea  and  Vomiting.  This  is  a  frequent  accompaniment  of  early  preg- 
nancy, ranging  from  an  occasional  qualm  to  inal)ility  to  retain  any  food. 
It  is  a  reflex  from  the  stretching  of  the  uterine  muscle-fibres  and  nerves 
or  from  pressure  in  the  pelvis.  Occurring  late  in  pregnancy,  pressure  and 
displacement  explain  it.  The  grades  or  degrees  may  be  placed  in  the 
following  clinical  groups  :  (a)  Nausea  absent  or  slight  in  a  considerable 
percentage  of  cases ;  (6)  nausea  with  occasional  vomiting  during  the 
second  and  third  calendar  months  (fourth  to  thirteenth  weeks) — a  very 
common  condition  ;  (c)  long-continued,  distressing,  debilitating,  but  not 
dangerous,  retching  and  vomiting;  {d)  vomiting  imperilling  the  health, 
and  (e)  thi'eatening  life.  The  disorder  is  generally  a  morning  sickness 
on  first  rising,  or  may  be  only  after  meals,  or  solely  when  the  stomach 
is  empty.  Infrequently  it  begins  soon  after  conception,  and  may  last 
throughout  gestation. 

Its  value  as  a  witness  to  pregnancy  is  scant,  since  it  occurs  in  gastric 
catarrh,  chronic  nephritis,  and  as  a  reflex  in  pelvic  dis(U'(lcrs  and  many 
others.  If  it  has  always  appeared  at  a  given  time  in  previous  pregnan- 
cies, it  has  some  weight. 
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Salivation  many  times  accompanies  the  sickness.  The  secretion  is 
tenacious  and  diliicult  of  expectoration,  hence  the  name  "spitting  cot- 
ton." Heartburn,  al)normal  appetites,  longing  or  loathing  toward  vari- 
ous strange  articles  of  food,  toothaches,  and  the  like,  may  be  present. 

Enlargement  of  the  breasts,  with  throbbing,  tingling,  stretching  ful- 
ness, or  sed'etion,  may  be  complained  of,  with  tenderness  of  the  nipples, 
and  the  patient  may  have  noted  that  her  clothes  are  too  tight,  but  all 
these  are  matters  belonging  to  the  physical  exploration.  AVe  need  only 
mention  irritability  of  the  bladder  and  altered  or  perverted  sensations, 
to  dismiss  them  as  of  no  moment. 

Quickening  is  the  sensation  imparted  to  the  mother  by  fietal  move- 
ments, from  the  least  tremulous  flutter  to  painful  somersaults  that  keep 
her  awake  with  acute  pain.  The  motion  is  usually  perceived  midway 
in  pregnancy,  yet  may  be  felt  in  pregnancies  other  than  the  first  as  early 
as  the  third  month,  or  it  may  never  be  discovered  throughout.  Its 
importance  lies  wholly  in  the  mind  of  the  laity.  Movement  of  gas  in 
the  bowel  counterfeit'^  it,  and  muscular  contractions  in  the  belly  wall. 
Or  the  sensation  may  exist  only  in  the  imagination.  Cessation  of  motion 
may  be  due  to  death  of  the  foetus,  but  temporary  or  even  permanent 
stoppage  of  these  feelings  on  the  mother's  part  is  not  incompatible  with 
a  living  child. 

II.    Mammary  Signs. 

Summanj  of  Signs  and  Approximate  Date. 

1.  Increased  size  ;  nodular  feel ] 

2   Veins 

.,"  „,  !       '.      ■        ■    ,  '       ."        \  ^.'       ',      \-         !■  End  of2d  month.' 

3.  Changes  m  primary  areoia  ;   pigmentation,  elevation, 

wrinkling,  follicles    ...•....] 

4.  Milk 3d  month. 

5.  Secondary  areola 5th  month. 

1 .  The  Breast  Enlargement  of  pregnancy  differs  from  simple  fat  deposit 
by  the  firmness  and  knotty,  uneven  character  to  the  touch.  This  is  due 
to  increase  in  size  and  number  of  the  glandular  lobules,  swelling  of  the 
connective  ti.ssue,  and  increased  deposit  of  fat  between  the  lobules.  In 
the  early  months  the  change  is  to  be  distinguished  most  clearly  at  the 
edge,  but  later  the  strings  of  nodules  or  tiny  grape-clusters  seem  to 
extend  toward  the  centre.  Still  later  a  certain  relaxation  in  the  whole 
breast  is  seen.  The  tension  may  stretch  the  skin  into  silvery  lines,  like 
the  striations  on  the  abdomen,  and  these  constitute  permanent  marUings, 
often  purplish  in  color. 

2.  The  Veins  enlarge,  forming  a  blue  tracery  under  the  skin  or  slightly 
elevated  above  it.  They  run  across  the  breast  and  into  or  around  the 
areola.  To  bring  them  out  fully  the  centre  of  the  breast  may  be  circled 
with  pressure  for  a  moment,  preferably  in  a  bright  light  that  strikes  the 
surface  obliquely. 

3.  The  Primary  Areola.  Pig^mextatton.  The  darkened  base  on  which 
the  nipple  stands  becomes  in  women  of  the  brunette  type  the  seat  of  a  pig- 
ment deposit  that  renders  it  not  unlike  the  tint  of  the  negro's  skin,  ranging 
from  reddish-brown  and  brown  to  black,  the  depth  of  color  usually  de- 
pending on  the  patient's  com[)lexion.      In  very  light  blondes  there  may 

1  In  this  chapter  the  word  "  month  "  denotes  the  calendar  month 
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bo  no  discoloration,  tlioiio-li  „ften,  even  when  pigment  is  not  visible  red- 
dening or  a  congested  look  is  noticeable— ^' the  delicate  rose-color"  of 
Montgomery. 


Fig.  ]30. 


Fig.  131. 


Hruiiette      I'igraented  primary  areola  ;  slight 
secondary  areola. 


Brunette.   Wrinkling  of  primary  areola.  Well- 
defined  secondary  areola,  S.  A. 


Fig.  132. 


W^ 


Blonde.   Follicles,  F.    Milk.    Faint 
.secondary  areola. 


Fir;.  133. 


Blonde.    Elevation  (E)  of  primary  areola.  Follicles. 
Secondary  areola. 


Fig.  vm. 


Kelaxed  breast  of  nuiltipara.    Veins.     Secondary  areola. 

y 
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ElkvaTIOX  of  the  areola  is  common  in  fair  women.  The  puffy  thiok- 
enini^:  antl  (edema,  raisinii;  the  surface  sliu^litly,  level  or  rounded,  like  a 
tiny  breast  on  the  breast,  are  readily  brouij^ht  out  or  accented  by  gently 
putting  the  surrounding  skin  on  the  stretch. 

Wrinkling  or  contractility  of  the  areola  is  produced  by  the  increase 
in  sensibility  and  size  of  the  subareolar  muscle.  These  bands,  mostly 
circular,  are  2  mm.,  ^^  inch,  in  thickness,  according  to  Testut.  Fric- 
tion or  cold  or  emotion  will  cause  contraction,  thereby  puckering  the 
skin  of  the  areola  over  thcin,  and  throwing  the  nipple  forward.  This 
is  in  no  sense  an  erection,  although  the  phenomenon  is  commonly  called 
erectility  of  the  nipple. 

Montgomkry's  Follici.f:s  make  up  two  to  twenty  small  papular 
prominences  on  the  areola,  2-3  mm.  high.  They  are  enlarged  sebaceous 
follicles,  and  at  times  moist,  lubricating  the  nipple.  Stretching  of  the 
skin  or  action  of  the  muscle  of  the  areola  renders  them  more  easily  seen. 

4.  Milk.  Pressure  on  the  breast  and  a  moment's  dextrous  stroking  of 
the  ducts  running  toward  and  beneath  the  areola  will  bring  colostrum 
after  the  third  month.  There  may  be  branny,  dried  scales  of  it  on  the 
nipple.  It  is  water-like,  or  slightly  opaque,  or  later,  occasionally  yellow. 
This  is  the  most  important  of  the  mammary  signs  in  the  woman  preg- 
nant for  the  first  time,  but,  inasmuch  as  milk  persists  in  the  breast  there- 
after, it  gives  no  help  in  other  pregnancies.  As  a  curiosity,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  milk  has  been  found  in  virgins,  or  has  been  developed  in 
them — or  even  in  the  male — by  nursing.  The  primitive  man  is  sup- 
posed to  hav^e  helped  suckle  the  young,  when  families  were  larger. 

5.  Secondary  Areola.  Where  the  primary  areola  fades  into  the  skin 
there  appears,  at  the  fifth  month,  a  network  of  pigment  around  a  certain 
number  of  light  spots,  each  tiny  circle  having  for  its  centre  the  opening 
of  a  follicle.  These  washed-out  spots  are  rarely  absent  altogether,  usually 
run  about  the  circumference  of  the  dark  surface,  and  may  extend  all 
over  the  breast.  Next  to  the  milk  this  is  the  most  valuable  of  the 
mammary  group  in  the  primigravida. 

Value  of  the  Mammary  Signs.  In  first  ])regnancies,  with  no  history  of 
long-continued  pelvic  disease,  the  changes  enumerated  above  furnish 
strong  presumptive  evidence  of  pregnancy.  They  are  important  in 
conjunction  with  other  signs.  All  the  indications  are  rarely  present  at 
once  in  the  same  case.  After  the  first  gestation  the  signs  remain.  Vari- 
ous ovarian  and  uterine  disorders,  such  as  tumors,  may  bring  about 
similar  appearances.  Masturbation  frequently  does  it,  in  a  certain  degree, 
even  where  the  nipple  is  not  handled. 

In  practice,  breast  indications  help  one  in  the  unmarried  suspect.  A 
girl  with  amcnorrhoea  and  nausea  is  not  to  be  lightly  subjected  to  biman- 
ual examination  or  to  a  question  that  may  be  a  grave  insult;  but,  under 
the  pretext  of  investigation  of  the  heart  or  lungs,  the  sight  of  a  nipple 
that  shows  distinctive  alterations  will  warrant  further  steps. 

Finally,  if  pregnancy  exists,  we  look  to  the  organ's  fitness  for  finic- 
tion,  and  teach  the  patient  to  bring  out  a  stunt(>d,  creviced,  inverted,  or 
tender  nipple  by  massage  and  traction. 
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III.  Abdominal  Signs. 

Summary  of  Chief  Signs  and  Approximate  Date. 
Oil  palpation  :  ' 

1.  Size  of  tumor,  and  typical  growth      .        .  .        .       From  Ith  month. 

2.  lutermittent  contractions 4ih  month. 

3.  Fcetal  parts ■, 

4.  Fu'tal  movements .        .    '•  SJ^  months. 

5.  Abdominal  ballottement J 

On  auscultation : 

C.  Fujtal  heart ) 

7.  Uterine  souffle /  4>^  months. 

Preparation  for  Examination.  With  clothing  unfastened  and  opened, 
and  all  waist-bands  loosened,  with  corsets  off  and  bladder  emptied,  the 
patient  lies  down  on  the  office  table  or  on  a  firm  bed  or  lounge.  A 
pillow  bends  the  head  somewhat  forward  on  the  chest,  and  the  shoulders 
are  preferably  slightly  raised  by  an  inclined  plane  resembling  a  bed-rest 
or  by  a  second  pillow  under  the  first.  This  forward  curve  of  the  spinal 
column  does  not  extend  below  the  scapula.  Such  a  position,  with  the 
legs  and  thighs  flexed,  relaxes  the  abdominal  walls  to  their  utmost, 
except  very  late  in  pregnancy,  when  a  straighter  posture  is  better.  A 
sheet  covers  the  legs  and  trunk  ;  through  this  or  under  this  examinations 
may  be  made  in  most  instances,  but  one  uncovers  to  listen  with  the  steth- 
oscope or  for  thoroughness  in  obscure  conditions. 

Warm  hands  have  a  more  acute  sense  of  touch  than  cold.  Cold  con- 
tarts  will  cause  reflex  contraction  of  the  muscular  walls.  Gentle  palpa- 
tion may  bring  out  all  the  facts.  The  skilful  use  of  some  force  may 
yet  give  the  impression  of  light-handedness  by  gradual  increase  of  press- 
ure. One  does  not  prod  with  the  finger-tips  nor  play  the  piano  on  the 
surface.  With  the  finger  edges  touching,  the  facies  of  the  last  phalanges 
pass  along  the  uterine  walls.  This  is  one  kind  of  touch — the  circling, 
sliding  contact.  The  other  is  a  quick  push  or  gentle  thrust,  to  estimate 
the  various  resistances.  The  latter  gives  more  information,  but  is 
resented  by  a  sensitive  surface. 

The  examination  is  made  in  due  order  :  inspection,  palpation,  auscul- 
tation. 

Inspection. 

Contour.  It  is  said  that  in  the  second  month  the  hypogastric  region  is 
flatter  and  the  umbilicus  deeper  than  normal.  Enlargement  of  the  abdo- 
men begins  after  the  third  month,  as  the  uterus  rises  well  above  the  brim 
of  the  pelvis.  Regular  increase  takes  place  until  two  to  four  weeks 
previous  to  delivery,  when  "sinking"  or  "lightening"  occurs,  the 
lower  pole  settling  into  the  pelvis,  and  the  patient  experiencing  the  com- 
fort of  easier  breathing  and  loo.ser  waist-bands;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
disturbed  by  increased  bladder  pressure.  Typical  evidences  of  settling 
are  absent  in  very  many  women. 

The  protrusion  of  the  belly-wall  is  not  symmetrical,  being  commonly 
most  distinct  in  the  later  months  to  the  right  of  the  median  line,  owing 
to  the  torsion  of  the  uterus.  Fat  deposits  in  the  gluteal  regions  and 
ov^er  the  hips  are  noticeable  in  addition  to  that  in  the  abdominal  wall 
itself.     The  navel  may  protrude  as  the  development  nears  term. 
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Pigmentation  and  Striation.  Aloii<>;  the  median  line  of  tbe  abdomen  a 
dark  truck  of  brown  is  clearly  traced  from  the  pubes  around  the  navel 
and  up  to  tlie  ensiforni  cartilai^e.  It  is  discolored  most  in  those  with 
darker  skins,  and  is  one-ei<^hth  to  one-half  inch  in  width.  It  is  part  of 
the  ])igment  dropped  in  })laces  where  capillaries  are  few,  along  the  front 
ftetal  closure  line,  on  the  lips,  abdomen,  vulva,  and  ])erineum  (Ahlfeld). 
The  other  pigment  markings  or  spots  on  the  face  and  body  are  mostly  a 
vegetable  growth  (chromophytosis).  The  darkened  abdominal  line  may 
be  found  in  boys,  in  virgins,  in  brunettes,  and  in  pelvic  disorders.  This 
change  begins  in  mid-[)regnancy. 

Streaks  or  strife,  resulting  from  stretching  of  the  skin,  ai)pear  on  the 
lower  abdomen.  These  *'  line;e  albicantes  "  vary  in  color  from  silvery 
white  through  pink  to  bluisti  and  faint  purplish  tints.  They  are  wavy 
and  irregular,  and  in  direction  commonly  lie  in  concentric  zones  around 
a  centre  just  below  the  uml)ilicus.  They  belong  chiefly  to  the  last 
trimester.  The  skin  injury  is  permanent.  On  the  breasts,  the  thighs, 
and  the  buttocks  the  markings  are  also  seen. 

Value  of  Inspection  Signs.  Any  other  cause  for  abdominal  enlargement 
or  skin  tension  will  produce  like  effects;  therefore,  these  things  are  of 
no  import.    We  enumerate  them  for  completeness  in  description. 

Palpation. 

The  signs  brought  out  bv  this  means  are  :  Size  of  uterine  tumor  and 
regular  growth,  intermittent  contractions,  foetal  parts,  foetal  movements, 
and   abdominal  ballottement. 

Size.  The  fundus  may  be  felt  as  it  begins  to  rise  two  or  three  lingers 
above  the  symphysis  in  the  fourth  month  (sixteenth  week).  At  about 
the  sixth  calendar  month  (twenty-sixth  Aveek)  the  navel  is  reached, 
although  this  landmark  varies  so  greatly  in  its  distance  from  the  pubes 
and  ensiform  that  it  constitutes  a  measure  of  no  great  accuracy.  The 
ensiform  is  reached  with  the  maximum  height  at  eight  and  one-half 
months  (thirty-sixth  week),  while  at  term  the  rounded  upper  limit  of 
the  uterus  is  somewhat  lower.  To  lind  the  fundus  most  readily  the 
hand  is  laid  transversely  above  the  expected  level,  and  its  ulnar  border 
depresses  the  abdominal  wall;  this  edge  Avorks  slowly  downward  until 
the  uterus  is  capped  by  the  bowed  hand. 

To  be  of  value  the  development  of  the  organ  unist  be  progressive  and 
correspond  in  a  general  way  to  the  suj)poscd  duration  of  pregnancy  as 
evidenced  by  other  signs.  Advance  is  most  ra])id  in  multigravidiv,  ]>ar- 
ticularly  wh(!re  the  abdominal  muscles  are  Jax,  the  whole  organ  ."Standing 
high  out  of  the  pelvis;  with  twins  or  hydran.-nion,  and  in  vesicular  mole. 
In  certain  cases  no  sinking  of  the  fundus  occurs,  nor  is  it  found  where 
the  muscidar  layers  lack  tone,  or  where  an  obstruction  or  a  placenta 
holds  the  presenting  part  up  out  of  the  pelvis.  The  factors  affecting 
the  height  are  so  various  that  exact  figures  possess  scant  value. 

Incidentaliy  note  is  taken  of  pendulousness  of  the  abdomen,  excessive 
fat  deposit,  diastasis  of  the  recti  muscles,  and  tumors  in  the  uterine  walls 
or  in  the  neighborhood. 

Foetal  Parts.  The  characteristic  to  the  touch  which  differentiates 
this  tumor  from  other  smooth,  ovoid,  or  pear-shaped   semi-fluctuating 
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cvst-like  growths,  is  that  some  parts  are  harder,  some  softer;  that  the 
solid  parts  are  of  various  sizes;  that  these  surfaces  and  knobs  can  be 
identified  as  actual  parts  of  a  child — more  particularly  as  the  limbs  and 
head  and  back.  These  landmarks  may  disappear  under  a  general  resist- 
ance as  the  womb-wall  contracts,  to  reappear  as  the  tension  passes  off. 
Occasionally  the  face  or  the  feet  may  be  distinctly  recognized. 

Fietal  parts  clearly  felt  furnish  one  of  the  two  or  three  best  signs  of 
pregnancy.  It  is  most  uncommon  to  find  a  tumor  bearing  distinct  resem- 
blance in  shape  to  a  fostus.  In  cases  of  excess  of  liquor  aninii  or  tender 
or  tense  uterine  walls,  one  may  be  unable  to  outline  the  child.  Foetal 
parts  may  be  detected  in  the  sixth  month  or  a  little  earlier. 

Foetal  Movements.  The  hand  laid  quietly  on  the  abdomen  detects  a 
thrust  or  [)usli  within  the  womb.  Early,  it  is  felt  as  the  gentlest  of 
throbs.  Later  the  motion  is  either  general  or  local;  either  the  entire 
body  changes  its  position  by  partial  rotation,  with  a  rolling,  sliding 
motion,  or  else  quick  blows  are  dealt  at  one  or  more  spots;  or,  finally, 
a  prominence  travels  along  under  the  lifted  skin.  To  bring  out  such 
action  in  a  quiescent  fa^tus  one  may  have  to  gently  push  or  toss  the  child. 
TIk;  motion  is  most  easily  developed  at  one  cornu  wlure  the  feet  are 
fi>nnd. 

Tills  sign,  when  clearly  detected  by  the  examiner,  ranks  with  the  last 
in  importance.  It  may  be  simulated  by  bubbling  of  gas  in  the  bowel 
or  by  localized  contractions  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  These  resem- 
blances are  said  to  be  occasionally  very  deceptive,  and  women  themselves 
are  not  infretincntly  deceived,  but  patience  should  always  give  the 
medical  man  certainty.  Sometimes  the  motions  are  rhythmic.  Failure 
to  detect  movements  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  dead  chihl  nor  exclude 
pregnancy. 

The  date  of  detection  depends  on  one's  skill,  in  part.  By  the  time 
the  ffetus  is  a  foot  long  the  impulse  is  vigorous  enough  to  feel — that  is, 
by  the  sixth  month — often  earlier. 

External  Ballottement.  This  is  the  sensation  imparted  by  a  displaceable 
mass  floating  more  or  less  freely  in  fluid.  A  hand  on  either  side  of  the 
fundus,  the  operator  facing  the  mother's  face,  may  be  able  to  push  an 
irregular  bulk  to  and  fro;  or  the  fretal  part  may  be  rapidly  moved  under 
the  hand;  or,  typically  (therefore  seldom),  the  fingers  may,  with  a  light, 
quick  thrust,  drive  away  a  ball  that  bobs  back  again  against  their  tips. 
This  distinctive  "  dipping"  and  return,  or  repercussion,  is  only  felt  by 
the  route  of  the  abdomen  in  cases  witli  abundant  amnial  fluid,  or  in  thin 
persons,  in  the  fifth  month,  through  the  fundus.  The  best  demonstration 
of  this  sign  is  to  be  had  when  the  head  is  in  the  fundus  and  is  cast  to 
and  fro  as  it  balances  over  the  shoulders. 

The  date  of  detection  of  this  form  of  tossing  is  usually  after  the  uterus 
has  risen  well  into  the  abdominal  cavity — the  sixth  montli.  The  value 
of  the  sign  is  great,  and  only  pedunculated  timiors  or  wandering  organs 
like  the  kidney  are  likely  to  simulate  it. 

Intermittent  Contractions.  A  rhythmic  and  ])ainless  hardening  of  the 
uterine  walls  occurs  every  five  to  ten  minutes,  lasting  from  one-half  to 
five  minutes.  The  contractions  may  be  elicited  by  friction  or  by  the 
touch  of  the  cold  hand.  These  alterations  in  tension  are  noted  as  soon 
as  the  fundus  is  high  cnDUgh  to  grasp — that  is,  from  the  fourth  month; 
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but  by  conjoined  manipulation  are  appreciable  from  the  earliest  begin- 
nino;s  of  pregnancy. 

This  sign  has  a  definite  value  as  showing  a  condition  of  hypertrophy 
of  the  muscular  wall  of  the  uterus,  and  because  the  disorders  that  like- 
wise develop  this  reflex  are  infrequent.  A  uterus  distended  by  retained 
menstrual  blood  (hiematometra),  or  by  a  soft  uterine  fibroid,  will  act  in 
the  same  manner.  A  greatly  distended  bladder  will  give  the  same 
sensations. 

In  j)ractice  the  muscular  contraction  is  of  service  also,  because  the  rigid 
round  ligament  gives  us  knowledge  of  tiie  seat  of  the  placenta,  informa- 
tion espei'ially  desired  in  case  of  Cjcsarean  section. 

Percussion  is  infrequently  employed  because  we  can  map  out  the  gravid 
uterus  otherwise.  In  tense  abdomens  it  serves.  It  may  be  stated  as 
a  rule  that  after  the  fifth  month  the  uterus  is  always  in  contact  with  the 
front  wall  of  the  trunk-cavity  with  no  intestinal  loops  intervening. 

Auscultation. 

The  ear  brings  out  four  evidences  of  pregnancy:  Foetal  heart,  uterine 
and  umbilical  murmurs,  and  foetal  shock. 

Foetal  Heart.  The  sound  is  generally  double,  like  that  of  the  adult 
apex,  and  at  a  rate  nearly  twice  that  of  the  maternal  pulse.  It  has  been 
often  compared  to  the  muffled  tick-tack  of  a  watch  under  a  pillow.  A 
clearer  notion  may  be  acquired  by  the  student  who  listens  through  an 
infant's  back.  To  count  it  calls  for  practice  on  his  part,  but  skill  comes 
with  persistence  and  arms  him  for  tw^o  important  occasions. 

The  rate  is  between  120  and  150,  and  may  be  increased  by  the  activity 
of  the  child  and  by  fever  of  the  mother.  The  rapidity  is  greater  at  the 
beginning  of  a  pain,  slowing  as  the  pressure  increases  (seldom  dropping 
below  100),  even  ceasing  momentarily  at  the  acme.  Variations  of  20 
beats  in  the  same  foetus  are  frequent.  Sex  cannot  be  determined  by  the 
rate.  Boys  and  larger  children  were  supposed  to  have  slower  heart- 
action  than  girls  and  smaller  children,  and  the  percentage  does  fall  a 
little  in  their  favor,  but  the  Frankenhiiuser  theory,  that  this  is  reliable 
or  even  an  approximate  index  of  sex,  is  discarded. 

The  heart  is  heard  most  commonly  between  the  navel  and  the  anterior 
superior  spine  of  the  ilium  on  the  left  side,  because  the  back  of  the  child 
is  located  there  in  the  usual  position,  the  left-occipito-anterior.  If  the 
previous  palpation  has  indicated  that  the  back  will  be  found  in  some 
other  place,  we  listen  in  that  spot,  and  confirm  the  diagnosis  of  position. 
In  the  fiexed  fietus  the  heart  is  placed  as  near  one  extremity  as  the 
other;  it  is  heard  below  the  navel  when  the  iioad  presents,  because  the 
head  sinks  into  the  pelvic  brim.  Should  the  breech  present,  the  focus  of 
greatest  intensity  late  in  pregnancy  will  be  above  the  umbilicus  or  at  its 
level.  There  is  some  propcu'ty  of  the  living  tissues  that  prevents  the 
heart  from  being  heard  over  an  area  larger  than  2  to  4  inches,  5  to  10 
cm.  A  second  focus  may  be  detected  at  the  spot  where  another  part 
of  the  child  presses  against  the  wall,  or  in  case  of  twin  pregnancy. 
Faint  hearts  are  heard  over  a  small  area.  Occasionally  a  wide  diffusion  is 
encountered. 

The  date  at  which  the  heart  may  be  lieard  is  a  little  after  mid-preg- 
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Defective  method  of  listening  to  fetal  heart ;  the  neck  is  bent,  the  middle  ear  congested.    Exami- 
nation is  here  shown  on  the  low  cot,  as  it  corresponds  to  the  bed  or  sofa  in  private  practice. 


Fig.  136. 


Defective  method  of  listening  for  the  fictal  heart  by  standing  and  leaning  over.    The  fulness  of  the 
cerebral  vessels  caused  by  this  position  is  indicated  in  the  distended  veins  on  tiie  forehead. 
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nimc-y;  the  time  is  somewhat  dependent  on  the  skill  of  the  observer. 
It  is  said  to  be  audible  in  some  eases  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth 
week. 

In  value,  no  si*!:n  compares  with  this.  It  is  certain.  The  chief  fallacy 
lies  in  mistaking  for  it  the  aortic  i)ulsation  transmitted  through  the  uter- 
ine mass,  or  arterial  pulsation  on  its  surface,  or  the  sound  of  the  maternal 
heai't.  ,V  finger  on  the  radial  of  the  mother  establishes  the  connection 
with  her  heart,  or  the  reverse.  Moreover,  a  transmitted  maternal  cardiac 
impulse  grows  stronger  in  tone  as  the  ear  works  upward  toward  her  chest. 
Occasionally  one  finds  that  he  is  listening  to  the  pulse  in  his  own  ears. 
The  only  tronblesDme  uncertainty  will  occur  when  the  mother's  heart  is 
acting  excitedly  at  about  the  same  rate  as  that  of  the  child,  as  after  long 
labor  or  hemorrhage. 

Fk;.  137. 


Better  position  for  listening  to  the  fn^tal  heart ;  straight  necli,  easy  posture,  fingers  on  radial.    The 
assistant  presses  on  the  futidns. 

The  heart  is  rendered  faint  or  inaudible  by  an  occipito-posterior  posi- 
tion, a  very  fat  abdominal  wall,  excess  of  licpior  amnii,  anterior  attach- 
ment of  the  placenta,  by  loudness  of  the  uterine  souffle,  or  persistent  noise 
of  ij-as  in  the  bowels.  Death  of  the  child  does  awav  with  this  sound,  of 
course  ;  but  repeated  observations  of  such  absence  may  be  necessary  for 
positive  diagnosis,  together  with  default  of  movements,  lack  of  tone  in 
uterine  wall  and  breasts,  and  the  recession  of  other  signs. 

Method  of  Examination.  Prepared  as  described  on  ]iage  131,  the 
patient  is  to  lie  prefcralily  where  she  is  accessible  on  both  sides,  as 
on  a  table  or  couch.  The  stethoscope  is  used  for  early  or  difficult 
cases  ;  but  on  this  yielding  surface  many  observers  find  that  more  can 
be  accomplished  with   the  ear.      It  is  expedient  to  train  the  ear,   for 
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one  does  not  carry  a  stethoscope  in  im  obstetric  bag,  and  the  most  im- 
portant facts  obtainable  from  foetal  heart-sounds  are  those  gotten  in  tlie 
systematic  examinations  during  the  progress  of  the  labor,  namely,  con- 
cerning the  danger  to  the  foetus  or  the  need  of  jirompt  interference.  A 
single  unstarched  thickness  is  not  a  hinderanc'e  to  auscultation,  as  a  rule. 
If  the  listener  stands  and  bends  ov^er,  or  if  his  collar  presses  against  the 
jugular  vein,  congestion  of  the  inner  ear  will  interfere  with  fine  hearing. 
To  hear  best,  if  standing  on  the  left  of  the  patient  (or  with  a  better  riglit 
ear),  one  kneels  at  the  edge  of  the  bed  near  the  patient's  shoulder, 
facing  toward  her  feet.  The  right  ear  is  laid  rather  firmly  against 
the  lower  abdomen,  compressing  the  fat  layers.  To  auscultate  the  right 
side  one  may  kneel  opposite  the  hips  and  reach  across  the  patient  at  right 
angles,  or  pass  to  the  other  side.  A  relatively  long  count  is  desirable — 
say,  thirty  seconds — and  should  gaps  occur  in  the  succession  of  the 
sounds,  one  counts  steadily  across  them  at  the  same  rate.  A  hand 
placed  on  the  fundus,  pressing  toward  the  pelvis,  will  arch  the  child's 
back  up  toward  the  listener's  ear.  Patience,  and  persistence,  and  favor- 
able conditions  are  all  requisite  at  times,  while  a  room  without  a  clock 
and  away  from  street  and  liouse  noises  may  be  necessary. 

Apart  from  our  subject,  the  fretal  heart  has  great  value  in  the  deter- 
mination of  presentation  and  position;  of  plural  })reguancy;  in  deciding 
whether  the  foetus  is  alive  or  dead;  as  a  danger  signal  in  labor,  a  rate 
persisting  below  100  or  near  200  calling  for  interference  to  save  the 
child. 

Uterine  Souflle.  A  murmur  synchronous  with  the  mother's  pulse  is 
heard  along  the  left  side  of  the  uterus.  It  resembles  the  bruit  in  the 
neck  of  antemic  girls,  and  the  sound  is  of  a  quality  entirely  unlike  the 
tap  of  the  foetal  heart.  If  the  hand  is  laid  in  an  arch  over  the  ear  and 
its  back  lightly  brushed  with  the  finger-tip,  a  semblance  of  this  murmur 
may  be  had.  Its  source  is  the  blood-rush  in  the  enlarged  and  tortuous 
uterine  vessels;  it  is  usually  heard  loudest,  therefore,  along  the  sides  of 
the  uterus,  and  particularly  along  that  side,  the  left,  which  is  turned 
toward  the  anterior  abdominal  wall.  Here  the  stethoscope  serves  best, 
as  the  murmur  is  first  hunted  for  in  the  sulcus  above  the  middle  of 
Poupart's  ligament,  and  from  that  point  upward,  with  rather  firm  press- 
ure. The  murmur  is  heard  earliest  in  the  middle  line.  Late  in  preg- 
nancy it  may  be  found  all  over  the  uterus;  though  often  it  is  entirely 
wantiug,  or,  more  commonly,  is  capricious,  appearing  and  disap])earing, 
V)eing  strongest  during  the  early  part  of  a  contraction.  It  grows  louder 
as  pregnancy  advances,  and  is  most  marked  in  antemic  women. 

The  uterine  murmur  becomes  audible  during  the  fourth  month.  It 
persists  after  the  delivery  of  the  placenta.  It  is  a  valuable  sign  of  an 
enlarging  uterus,  but  lessened  in  importance  as  proof  of  pregnancy  by 
its  presence  with  large  uterine  fil>roids,  or  even  in  association  with 
ovarian  cysts  or  chronic  metritis. 

Funic  Soufle.  Tiie  umbilical  murmur  is  synchronous  with  the  fcetal 
heart,  and  heard  usually  over  the  child's  back.  It  is  ]>roduccd  by  ten- 
sion, pressure  on  and  displacement  of  the  cord,  originating,  as  a  rule,  in 
the  umbilical  vein  (Winckel).  In  some  cases  it  may  originate  in  the 
heart  itself — even  in  an  endocarditis  (Bumm).  The  sound  is  heard 
more  frequently  when  the  cord  is  coiled  al)out  the  foetus,  when  the  cord 
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is  abnormally  short  or  long,  or  when  it  is  deformed — c.  r/.,  when  the 
insertion  is  velamentous.  Hence,  this  bruit  furnishes  an  index  of  a 
certain  amount  of  danger  to  the  child,  according  to  AVinckel.  It  is 
heard  after  mid-pregnancy,  but  is  relatively  rare  in  the  writer's  expt'- 
rience. 

Foetal  Shock.  Fn  listening  with  the  stethoscope  as  early  as  the  third 
or  fourth  month  (fourteenth  to  sixteenth  week)  the  trained  ear  may  some- 
times get  the  tiny  thud,  with  the  sound  that  accompanies  it,  ])rodueed  by 
foetal  impact.  The  tap  of  the  finger  on  the  back  of  the  hand  held  near, 
but  not  in  contact  with,  the  ear,  is  not  unlike  it.  AVinckel  says  it  occurs 
in  10  to  15  percent,  of  all  cases.  Gas  moving  distantly  in  the  bowel 
somewhat  resembles  it. 

lY.   Pelvic  Signs. 

By  vaginal  and  abdomino- vaginal  examination  the  chief  indications  of 
pregnancy  are  :  Purplish  hue  ;  softened  cervix  ;  compressible  isthmus  ; 
bulging,  elastic  corpus  ;   vaginal  ballottement ;  foetal  ])arts. 

Method  of  Examination.  The  details  concerning  loosened  clothing, 
coverings,  and  the  dorsal  posture,  with  elevated  head  and  shoulders,  have 
been  given  on  page  133.  Just  before  lying  down  the  patient  is  requested 
to  urinate.  When  an  early  diagnosis  is  urgently  desired,  and  the  rectum 
is  loaded,  an  enema  may  be  given;  or  if  the  bowels  are  much  distended 
with  gas  a  second  examination  is  asked  for,  and  a  three-day  diet,  mostly 
of  meat,  fish,  eggs,  and  milk,  is  ordered,  together  with  a  laxative,  and, 
perhaps,  a  tablet  containing  charcoal,  pancreatin,  bismuth,  and  ginger. 
To  lift  the  small  intestine  out  of  the  pelvis  and  secure  access  to  the  rear 
of  the  uterus,  particularly  in  retropositions,  the  injection  of  air  into  the 
rectum  with  the  patient  in  the  knee-chest  or  latero-prone  posture  is 
worthy  of  trial  (Kelly).  Nitrous  oxide  or  chloroform  are  final  resorts. 
By  all  these  means  tension  is  lessened  and  the  reach  down  into  the 
pelvis  facilitated  without  some  of  the  harsh  methods  originally  counselled 
by  Hegar. 

In  order  to  put  the  muscles  of  the  pelvic  floor  and  those  of  the  abdom- 
inal wall,  as  well  as  the  adductors,  at  a  disads^antage,  the  patient  is 
brought  down  to  within  a  foot  of  the  near  edge  of  the  table,  the  feet 
placed  eight  or  ten  inches  apart,  and  the  knees  spread  abroad  to  their 
utmost.  If  a  bed  is  used  it  should  be  firm,  that  the  buttocks  may  not 
sink  into  it.  The  patient  lies  at  a  right  angle  with  its  length.  Five  min- 
utes' scrubbing  of  the  hands  should  be  a  routine  preliminary  to  vaginal 
examination,  because  of  the  special  susceptibility  of  the  gravid  woman 
to  infection,  be(;ausc  the  finger  may  need  to  explore  within  the  cervix, 
and  because,  if  premature  interru[)tion  of  the  pregnancy  should  soon 
occur  one  might  have  infected  his  |)atient.  The  vulva  is  cleansed.  One 
passes  the  finger  in  by  sight  in  order  to  make  no  unnecessary  contacts, 
especially  with  an  imperfectly  cleansed  anal  region;  the  left  hand  draws 
the  labia  wide  apart  so  that  the  first  contact  of  the  examining  finger  or 
fingers  will  be  with  the  hymen  or  the  vaginal  wall  inside  it.  Here 
again,  by  gentle  firmness,  a  l()ng  reach  is  practicable,  the  web  Ix'- 
tween  the  fingers  carrying  the  perineal  body  far  backward  and 
inward. 
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If  possible,  the  uterus  is  gently  and  quickly  oauglit  between  the  two 
hands  and  examined.  If  out  of  easy  binuumal  reach,  the  linger  tips 
are  slipped  beyond  the  cervix  and  hooked  forward,  lifting  the  uterus 
bodily  toward  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  through  the  intervening  intes- 
tinal coils.  The  outer  hand  depresses  the  hj'pogastrium  to  reach  low 
down  on  the  back  of  the  uterus,  or  gently  makes  circling  massage  move- 
ments with  gradually  increasing  pressure  as  the  muscles  yield.  The 
l>atient  is  told  to  cough  or  breathe  deeply,  or  her  attention  is  side-tracked 
by  a  question.  In  these  ways,  quickly  tried,  the  hands,  one  on  each  face 
of  the  uterus,  reach  as  far  toward  the  cervix  as  may  be.  Beginning  at 
the  cylindrical  neck,  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  are  examined 
from  cervix  to  fundus,  for  compressibility  just  above  the  cervix,  next  for 
bulging  of  the  walls  of  the  body,  following  the  profile  and  estimating  any 
increase  in  thickness  of  it,  determining  at  the  same  moment  its  consist- 
ency, whether  resiliency  is  present  or  not,  and,  lastly,  swinging  the  body 
from  side  to  side  over  the  stationary  inner  fingers  to  appreciate  breadth 
and  the  denser  spot.  The  cervix  should  be  palpated  at  first  no  more 
than  is  necessary  in  order  to  identify  it,  for  manipulation  here  quickly 
induces  intermittent  contractions,  whereby  the  organ  hardens  and  some 
of  the  signs  disappear.  As  an  alternative,  the  uterus  may  be  toppled 
over  backward  and  the  thinned  isthmus  brought  between  the  fingers  of 
the  two  hands. 

Whenever  the  fundus  lies  in  the  sacral  hollow  and  cannot  be 
swung  forward,  a  tenaculum  hooked  into  the  cervix  will  draw  down 
the  uterus  within  reach  of  vagino-abdominal  or  recto-abdominal  pal- 
j)ation. 

Inspection  of  the  cervix  for  color-changes,  with  the  speculum,  is  next 
in  order.  A  miscarriage  subsecjuent  to  a  speculimi  examination  may  be 
attributed  by  the  patient  to  the  physician's  "  instruments  "  either  through 
ignorance  or  by  a  woman  who  afterward  induces  abortion.  With  certain 
patients  one  avoids  any  examination  except  the  bimanual,  whicli  vdu  do 
no  harm. 

Rectal  examination  gives  little  information  in  normal  cases,  but  is 
necessary  in  uterine  or  ovarian  displacement,  or  to  outline  and  differen- 
tiate tumors,  exudates,  or  hemorrhages. 

Purplish  Hue  of  the  Vagina.  Venous  congestion  from  hypertrophy  of 
the  vessels  riuis  up  the  entire  vagina.  On  drawing  the  vulva  open  the 
dusky  discoloration  is  seen  readily  on  the  anterior  vaginal  wall  below  the 
urinarv  meatus.  A  faint  veuons  color  may  show  itself  by  the  end  of 
the  first  month.  Chadwick  showed  that  80  percent,  of  pregnant  women 
developed  the  color  by  the  end  of  the  third  month.  The  fallacy  is  that 
heart  disease,  varicose  enlargement,  and  the  like  may  produce  analogous 
coloring.  Late  in  pregnancy  the  pudenda  are  relaxed,  soft,  and  swollen, 
while  moistened  by  free  secretion  of  mucus. 

Purplish  Hue  of  the  Cervix.  *'A  more  or  less  marked  lividity  of  the 
vaginal  ]>ortion  of  the  cervix  may  be  observed  almost  from  the  first 
month  after  conception.  The  ])urplish  color  of  the  cervix  is  not  only 
developed  earlier,  but  is  more  constantly  present  than  that  of  the  vagina" 
(Jewett). 

Enlarged  arteries  are  felt  pidsating  in  the  vagina,  often  suggestive  of 
fiptal  movements  or  ballottemeut. 
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Early  Changes  in  the  Uterus.     Six  or  ciulit  weeks  after  the  beginning 
of  the  hi>t  ineiistrnation  the  folhtwiiii:-  eoiulitions  are  fi)iin(l  : 
I.    In  the  isthmus  between  body 

and  cervix ( 'oni])res>ii)ility. 

II.  1  I    Kiastieitv  or  (louiihiness. 


In  the  bodv  of  the  uterus 


Bulging,  svninietrieal  or  irregular. 
Density  differenees  between  right 

and  left  sides. 
Furrows  or  folds. 
Intermittent  eontraetions. 
(   Softenintr. 

VIII.  I  ^ I    Purple  hue. 

( )l'  these   signs,  the  first   three  are   most  \alual)le  ;   in  iVe(|Uency  they 

rank   in  the  o|)p()sitc  order,  namely,  bulging,  elasticity,  compressibility. 

C'()>[ri;EssiHiLiTV    OF    TiiK    LowHi;    I'tetmxh    Skcment.      Just 

above  the  cei'vix   and  between  it  and  the  rounded  bodv  above  there  is  a 


III.  I 

IV.  I 

i 
V.  I 

vr.  I 

VII.  I 


In    tl 


le    cervix 


Fig.  13». 


Cl)ani;L's  in  the  presnant  uterus  of  the  sixth  week,  on  the  left  when  partly  relaxed,  on  the  right 
when  contracted.    Diagrammatic  side  view. 

Striking  absence  of  rcsisttince,  the  Hngers  oi"  the  examining  hands  coming 
together  closely.  W  hen  the  sign  is  fully  develojx'd  the  thickness  is  no 
nmre  than  that  of  a  visiting-card.  In  its  extreme  form  the  corpus  seems 
like  a  tumor  peduncidated.  Often  the  yielding  sensation  is  ])artial,  yet 
unnn.-takabh'.  It  is  accounted  ibr  by  reference  to  the  section  of 
Pinard's  iitciiis  ( I'ig.  I'M*),  imagining  the  bulk  of  this  ovinn  as  some- 
what less,  tor  the  enormously  thickened  mue().si  contains  many  dilated 
and  irregular  i)lood-sinuses  which  reach  their  maximum  development  at 
the  end  of  the  secoud  month,  and  the  decidua  is  very  pulpy  and  .soft. 
\\'ell-define(l  compressibility  was  found  by  the  writer  in  two-thirds  of  a 
.series  of  fifty  eases.'  Of  all  the  bimanual  signs  of  early  pi-egnancy, 
this  is  the  most  important.      It  is   known  as  "  Ilegar's  sign." 

I»rL(iING    OF    TIIK    CoitlTS    U'I'ERI,  Sv.MMKTKI(".\  E  Oil    I  in{E(;  F  LAlt. 

On  the  front  or  back  of  the  uterine  body  a  generally  roiuuled  ])romi- 
nence  is  deteeted,  resemi)ling  the  blinit  end  of  a  hen's  og^,  but  over- 
hanging the  retreating  lower  uterine  segment  very  distinctly.^     W  hen 

'  The  I'Mitor  of  tills  System  taught  this  sign  to  the  writer  long  l)efore  Ilegar's  assistants  jmljlislied 
it.    .Jewett,  Therajieutic  <;azetle,  July  1'),  IS'.tl. 

2  liraiidin  first  Insisted  on  tliis  sign  ;  X.  Y.  Med.  Record,  1886,  p.  241. 
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ill  front  the  ])rofile  is  that  of  a  full-breasted,  corsetted  Avoman  l)en<liiia^ 
forward.  This  rouiided  eoriiice,  or  overhanging-,  inav  project  in  anv 
direction  or  in  all  directions.  No  change  of  early  prcgiiancv  is  more 
constant  than  this. 

The  other  form  of  prominence  is  lop-sided.    'A  circnniscrihed  j)ortion, 
such  as  half  the  uterine  body,  or  one  horn,  or  one  side  near  the  cei'vix, 


Fig.  139. 


Right  and  left  halves  of  frozen  section  of  uterus  at  2}^  months,  showing  thin,  reUixcd  walls  and 

thick  decidua.    (Pinard.) 

is  rounded  and  protruding.     The  protuberance  will  constitute  the  elastic 
portion,  cut  otf  by  a  groove  from  the  flatter,  thinner,  denser  part.' 

Owing  to  the  jiresence  of  Intermittent  Contraction.s  the  signs 
to  be  found  in  a  given  uterus  are  subject  to  some  variations.     During 

Fli;.  140. 


Bimanual  c'.\amination  for  corapressibility  of  the  isthmus  at  the  si.xlh  weulc. 

relaxation  the  body  of  the  organ  is  either  soft,  compressible,  and  flat- 
tened, or  else  doughy.  As  contraction  comes  on  the  body  becomes 
elastic  to  the  touch  and  more  gh)bular  ;  while  at  the  height  of  the  con- 

1  Dickinson  pictured  this  in  1893,  in  the  X.  Y.  Jour.  Gvn.  and  Obst.  Braun-Ferwald  (Wiener 
klin.  Wochenschr.,  '.)  Miirz,  1899,  and  Monatsch.  f.  Geb.  u.  Ciyn.,  May,  1899),  and  I'i.-^kaeek  (Wien, 
Hrauniiiller,  1899,  Ueber  Asladungen  umschriebenergeVjJirmutter-.Vbschnitte)  have  elaborated  these 
liiidings. 
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tracliiiii  iIh'  wliolc  body  is  riuid  and  hard.  The  change  from  one  of 
these  conditions  to  the  other  may  take  phice  under  the  finj^er.  (Fi»^.  l.']8.) 
Elastic  I  TV.  li'  the  empty  uterus  \vere  always  as  hard  as  a  raw 
potato,  and  the  tjravid  uterus  elastic  as  a  ruhher  hall,  a  diaij:;nosis  of  earlv 
prei>'naney  would  be  easy.  Unhappily  the  conditions  are  not  so  sim])le. 
The  corpus  uteri  of  gestation,  when  of  tyjiical  consistency,  is  resilient, 
distinctly  sugoestinix  ''tiie  fluid  elasticity  of  the  growing  ovum"  within. 
In  this  condition  one  juost  freipiently  Hnds  it,  and  the  Hnding  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  easily  determined  and  most  valuable  of  the  cai'ly  signs. 

DENSITY  DiFFEKHXCKS    I'.KTWEKX    Rl(;i[T  AND  IjFjFT   SiDES.       In    a 

certain  jiercentagc  of  utcii  of  early  pregnancy  one  portion  of  the  body 
is  dt'use,  hard,  or  resisting,  and  the  remainder,  usually  the  larger  por- 
tion, is  elastic.  (Fig.  141.)  Between  these  two  ])arts  an  upright  or 
obli(|iie  or  crescenti(;  furrow  runs  as  a  clean-cut  boundary.  These 
characters  may  temporarily  disapj>ear  during  a  contraction. 

Fk;.  m. 


Front  views  of  uteri  six  weelis  pregnant,  showing  two  common  types. 

A.  I'rominencc  and  elasticity  on  one  side,  density  toward  tlio  other  liorn,  witli  a  furrow  between. 
13.  Bulging  and  elasticity  symmetrical  and  anterior. 

Fi'lJUows  OR  Folds.  Grooves,  long  or  short,  straight  or  curved, 
may  run  across  the  front  or  back  of  the  corpus  t)r  fundus.  A  double 
groove  will  define  a  fold,  and  the  fold  may  be  hanl  on  top,  constituting 
a  ridge.  Folds  and  grooves  run  longitudinally  or  obli(piely  more  often 
than  across.^ 

Sizi-:.  The  increase  is  fairlv  regular,  and  may  be  determined  bv  com- 
j)arison  of  findings  three  weeks  ajxirt.  Unha|)])ily  the  finger  has  not  a 
memory  of  that  duration.  Increase  in  length  uj)  to  the  sixth  or  even 
the  eighth  week  is  very  difficult  to  estimate.  But  with  the  increase  in 
thickness  it  is  different,  since  the  antero-posterior  dimension  of  the 
corpus  is  readily  palpated,  and  expansion  is  a]>])reciable  at  the  sixth  -or 
eighth  week,  as  the  body  then  measures  2  inches  (5  cm.)  from  front  to 
back.  At  the  end  of  the  third  month  the  organ  is  0  inches  (12.5  cm.)  in 
length,  4  inches  wide  ( 1 1  cnu),  and  3  inches  thick  (8  cm.) ;  that  is,  about 
the  size  of  a  man's  fist  tightly  closed. 

'  r»ickinson  (N.  Y.  Jour.  C,\n.  and  Ohst..  .Tune,  1892),  confirmed  by  Ilegar  (Deutsche  lued.  Woch- 
enschr.,  ISltf).  No.  35;. 
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TJie  (lair  of  ttppa trance  of  the  signs  that  aro  (letormincd  by  conjoined 
nianijMilation  is  the  sixth  week  on  an  average  ;  hnt  practice  enables  one 
to  find  them  in  fovorabk^  cases  as  early  as  tiie  third  or  fourth.  At  the 
eighth  week  they  ought  to  be  distinct.  Later  the  ovum  fills  the  cavity 
more  and  more  completely,  and  compressibilfty  is  lost  after  the  third 
month.  The  asymmetries  of  growth  and  density  may  persist  to  the 
fifth   month. 

SoFrf:xiX(i  of  the  Cervix.  After  the  first  mouth  the  consistency  of 
the  cervix  changes.  First  a  velvety  feel  like  that  of  the  mucous  lining 
of  the  cheek  is  noted,  covering  the  hard  knob  beneath.  The  softening 
progresses  upward  rather  slowly  until  the  sixth  month.  At  the  eighth 
month  the  whole  cervix  has  become  yielding,  so  that  the  finger  passes 
through  the  canal  without  resistance.  Indeed,  at  term  there  seems  to  be 
no  projection,  the  cervix  having  the  same  consistency  as  the  vaginal  wall. 

"A  similar  softening  occurring  from  pathological  causes  lacks  the  same 
progressive  character."  Conversely,  a  hard  cervix  and  especially  a 
small  firm  cervix  rules  out  a  supposed  late  pregnancy,  and  thus,  in  the 
differential  diagnosis  of  obscure  abdominal  tumors,  becomes  a  factor  of 
no  mean  value. 

The  Possibilities  of  Error  connected  with  the  early  signs  are  as 
follows  : 

In  the  non-gravid  or  virgin  uterus  somewhat  similar  conditions  may 
be  found  by  skilled  touch  when  a  complete  examination  is  rendered  easy 
by  an  abdominal  wall  that  is  thin  and  relaxed  in  a  patient  free  from 
sensitiveness.  Considered  in  profile,  the  anterior  surface  of  the  virgin 
uterus  is  approximately  fiat  or  slightly  roundttd,  whereas  the  posterior 
face  shows  a  distinct  convexity.  During  the  intermittent  contractions 
that  can  be  appreciated  by  palpation  in  many  uteri  in  the  unimpregnated 
state  a  more  globular  form  and  a  hardening  of  the  whole  uterine  body 
develop,  the  antero-posterior  diameters  especially  increasing.'  These 
vacillations  in  consistency  have,  however,  but  a  short  range,  elasticity 
and  bogginess  of  the  body  being  infrequent,  and  thinning  at  the  lower 
segment  absent  (except  in  some  anteflexions).  Asymmetry,  or  partial 
division  of  the  corpus  into  sections  or  chambers  by  a  palpable  furrow, 
or  into  ridges,  while  it  is  not  uncommon  in  the  non-parous  uterus,  pre- 
sents no  striking  contrast  of  consistency  between  the  right  and  left  sides. 
Softness  of  the  cervix  due  to  oedema  alone,  or  the  dusky  hue  due  to  erotic 
feeling,  are  not  accompanied  by  some  of  the  other  })rcgnancy  signs. 

Anteflexion  with  atrophy  of  the  junction  of  cervix  and  body  will 
yield  the  hour-glass  isthmus  with  a  body  rounding  out  above  the  thinned 
angle.  Here  the  sraallness  of  the  body,  together  with  its  hardness,  must 
exclude  pregnancy,  as  well  as  the  lack  of  increase  in  size  or  elasticity 
proved  by  an  examination  two  or  three  weeks  later.  Hyperemia, 
hyperplasia,  or  subinvolution  will  exhibit  an  enlarged  body  ;  but  the 
history  and  symptoms  of  chronic  uterine  disease,  the  resistance  to  the 
touch,  and  the  al)sence  of  Hegar's  sign,  in  conjunction  with  the  station- 
ary character  of  the  findings,  will  exclude  j)regnancy.  Retroversion 
with  flexion  will  present  swcdlen  conditions  resembling  the  alterations 
of  pregnancy.     Reposition — and  consequent  shrinkage — may  be  neces- 

'  Liudblom,  Archiv  f.  (iyii.,  Jan.,  WSl;  Acconei,  Turin,  18S1,  epitome  in  Centralblatt  f.  Gvn., 
1WI2,  No.  8. 
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sarv  before  the  diafynosi.s  can  be  settled.  A  soft  submucous  fibroid  causes 
heuiorrliai2:e  rather  thau  ameuorrhcoa. 

Internal  Ballottement.  One  or  two  fingers  against  tlie  anterior  vaginal 
wall  close  to  the  cervix  give  a  sudden  impulse  to  that  j)art  of  the  fetus 
resting  against  the  anterior  uterine  wall.  The  child  floats  nj)  through 
the  li(jiior  aniuii.  and  after  a  slight  and  mouientarv  cxciu'sion  settles  back 
against  the  finger-tips,  repercussing  with  a  very  gentle  taj).  The  depart- 
ure alone,  without  evident  return,  is  enough  to  constitute  this  sign.  In 
order  to  develop  it  the  long  axis  of  the  uterus  should  be  vertical,  and 
this  is  brought  abou.t  by  a  posture  half-way  between  sitting  and  lying 
d<»\\  u,  on  the  edge  of  a  bed  or  table. 

The  value  of  the  sign  is  very  great,  but  there  are  others  that  develop 
much  earlier  that  are  of  greater  import.  It  is  detected  when  the  child 
is  large  enough  to  impart  sensation  to  the  finger,  and  ceases  when  the 
bulk  of  the  foetus  too  nearly  fills  the  cavity,  being  present,  then,  during 
the  fifth  and  sixth  months  (twenty-one  to  twenty-six  weeks).  The  f(Ptus 
is  too  light  before  this  time,  and  there  is  too  little  fluid  later.  Bal- 
lottement is  absent  with  scanty  liquor  amnii,  with  twins,  and  with  the 
placenta  low  in  front. 

The  possible  but  infrequent  fallacies  in  ballottement  are  an  anteflexed 
uterus,  a  jiedunculated  cyst  or  fibroid,  internal  projections  of  large  cysts, 
vesical  calculus  with  the  bladder  full,  a  kidney  floating  low,  pulsation 
of  the  uterine  artery  (Jewett). 

fiG.   142. 
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Internal  ballottement,  semi-recumbent  posture,  at  sixth  month. 

Foetal  parts  may  l)e  felt  through  the  vaginal  and  uterine  walls  by 
the  twentieth  week  (fifth  month,  or  earlier);  the  head  or  breech  made 
out  by  the  twenty-eighth  week  (six  and  one-half  calendar  months),  and 
reached  directly  through  the  cervix  during  the  seventh  month  (Winckel). 
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9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
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PKEGXAXCY-THE  SIGNS  BY  MONTHS. 


>3^  wS       History.         Mainmary.     Abdojniual. 


Pelvic. 


Suppression 
of  taenses 
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Nausea. 


Size— nodules. 
Veins. 
Primary  areola 

pigment,  follicles, 
corrugation. 


Nausea. 


All,  throughout 
pregnancy. 

Milk. 


Kausea  pas.ses. 


Quickening 

(41^  monthg). 


Secondary 
areola. 


All,  throughout. 


Uterine  body 
bulging,— elastic 
or  doughy ; 
isthmus 
compressible ; 
cervix  softening. 


Fundus  rises. 


Foetal  shock. 


As  before. 


Purplish  hue. 


Cervix  softens 
progressively. 

Compressibility  lost. 
Foetal  parts. 


Pigmentation. 
Intermittent 

contractions. 
Foetal  parts. 
Foetal  heart. 
Uterine  souffle. 
Funic  soutlie. 


Internal 
ballottement. 


Foetal  move- 
ments 

External 
ballottement.     _    .  , 

Fundus  at  navel.       Internal 

Striae.  ballottement. 


All,   throughout. 


Ballottement  lost. 
Cervix  patulous, 
pulpy. 
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DIFFERENTIAL  DIAGNOSIS  OF  PREGNANCY. 

In  the  early  months  : 

Aiiicflc.rioii  of  tlie  uterus  with  atro])liyof  the  angle  and  hyperauiiia  of 
the  body  may  closely  eouuterfeit  the  organ  six  weeks  ]>regnant.  The 
peculiar  elasticity  of  the  corpus  uteri  and  its  ready  variations  from  relax- 
ation to  firm  contraction  arc  missing,  while  tiie  persistence  of  menstrua- 
tion, even  though  scanty,  as  well  as  the  stationary  character  of  the 
findings,  as  shown  at  a  later  examination,  will  make  the  distinction. 

A  pedunculated  fibroid  of  the  anterior  uterine  wall  is  solid,  and,  there- 
fore, unlike  the  corpus  of  pregnancy  in  consistency. 

An  ovarian  cyst  or  a  distended  tube  in  the  cul-de-sac  may  suggest  retro- 
version of  a  gravid  uterus,  especially  if  moving  with  the  cervix.  Their 
tension  and  clear  elasticity  are  stable,  and  more  marked  than  those  of 
the  ovum-filled  corpus. 

Chronic  metritis  and  subinvolution,  on  the  other  hand,  impart  to  the 
finger  a  firmer  resistance,  and  not  a  glol)ular  shape  nor  bellying  in  the 
antoro-posterior  diameter,  nor  do  they  show  com])ressibility  of  the  isthmus. 

In  retroflexion  the  swollen  uterus  may  resemble  the  gravid  organ  of 
the  fifth  or  sixth  week,  and  not  until  after  reposition  and  shrinkage  may 
the  difference  be  apparent. 

The  diagnosis  of  tubal  gestation  is  fully  treated  of  in  the  chapter  on 
Ectopic  Gestation. 

In  all  these  conditions  experience,  expertuess,  and  access  to  all  parts 
of  the  pelvis  in  order  to  map  out  the  organs  may,  possibly,  be  necessary 
for  a  diagnosis.  A  dubious  history,  and  sensitiveness,  and  resistance 
may  call  for  repeated  examinations  or  for  anaesthesia.  One  mistake  in 
five,  or  many  blanks,  are  conclusions  to  be  expected. 

In  the  later  months  : 

General  Rule  in  Differentiating.  Three  discrepancies  are  always  to  be 
borne  in  mind  as  pointing  to  conditions  other  than  pregnancy: 

1.  The  rate  of  enlargement  differs  from  that  of  the  pregnant  uterus. 

2.  The  size  and  the  period  of  amenorrhoea  do  not  correspond  with 
each  other. 

3.  The  most  important  signs  of  pregnancy  are  absent,  namely,  foetal 
heart,  foBtal  movements,  distinctive  fcetal  ]>arts,  and  the  external  and 
internal  ballotteraent.  Menstruation  usually  persists.  With  each  of 
the  following  disorders  it  will  not,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  reiterate  the 
above  statements. 

Fat.  The  general  rotundity  of  the  patient  arouses  suspicion,  while 
locally  the  thickness  of  the  deposit  may  be  estimated  by  lifting  a  fold  or 
seizing  the  bulk  of  the  belly-wall  between  the  hands.  The  whole  sur- 
face is  faintly  resonant  on  percussion.  A bdomino- vaginal  exploration 
fails  to  bring  an  organ  between  the  two  hands,  through  which  any  thrust 
may  be  transmitted,  and  the  small,  hard  cervix  gives  a  clue  to  the  size 
of  the  uterus.  Obesity  is  a  frequent  cause  of  araenorrlujea  or  scanty 
flow,  and  especially  when  anremia  coexists. 

Tympanites.  Here  the  girth  is  variable  from  time  to  time,  the  reso- 
nance is  general  and  obvious,  and  a  firm  tumor  is  lacking.  With  steady 
pressure  while  the  patient  coughs  or  breathes  deeply,  a  deeper  and  deeper 
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reach  sinks  the  hand  toward  tlic  .s])inal  column.     Again,  the  cervix  has 
not  softened  to  tally  with  the  bigness  of  the  abdomen. 

Ascites.  The  shape  is  suggestive,  being  not  prominent,  but  rather  flat 
in  front  and  bulging  on  the  sides,  as  the  patient  lies.  Percussion  brino-s 
out  tympany  in  front  and  flatness  or  dulness'at  the  flanks,  the  level  of 
the  flatness  changing  with  changes  of  posture.  In  pregnancy  it  is  a 
curiosity  to  find  any  intestinal  coils  in  front  of  the  uterus  when' the  fun- 
dus has  once  risen  well  out  of  the  pelvis.  Suppression  of  the  menses  is 
often  seen  in  dropsy,  and  the  history  of  disease  of  the  heart,  kidney,  or 
liver  will  indicate  the  cause. 

Ovarian  Oyst.  In  its  earlier  stages  the  resistance  is  most  marked  at 
one  side  of  the  median  line;  later  it  may  be  central,  but  this  will  be  after 
long  growth;  a  monocyst  is  more  smooth,  globular,  and  elastic  than  the 
uterus,  and  fluctuates  all  over.  The  most  important  point  lies  in  the 
characteristic  cyst-sensation  imparted  to  the  hands.  The  uterus,  and  with 
it  the  cervix,  is  displaced  toward  the  back,  side,  or  to  the  front,  as  a 
finger,  following  upward  from  the  small,  firm  external  os  may  be  able  to 
ascertain,  though  the  distinction  is  often  most  difficult.  In  the  presence 
of  a  moderately  long  pedicle  there  may  be  a  space  between  uterus  and 
cyst  into  which  the  lingers  can  press.  The  gravid  organ  of  the  fourth 
month,  rotund,  firm,  without  movements,  foetal  parts,  or  heart-sounds, 
and  with  the  cervix  far  back,  where  it  cannot  easily  be  traced  as  a  con- 
nection of  the  mass  above,  most  nearly  resembles  a  cyst  which  lias 
crowded  the  womb  backward.  But  the  cervix  of  pregnancy  at  this  stage 
is  boggy  on  its  surface,  is  usually  to  be  found  in  the  median  line,  and 
may  be  followed  up  laterally  into  the  body.  This  body  and  its  changes 
in  consistence  are  to  be  studied,  the  round"  ligaments  located,  if  possible, 
and  notes  made  for  comparison  three  or  four  weeks  later.  The  tension 
of  hydramnion  is  suggestive  of  a  cyst.  Cyst  and  gestation  may  exist 
together^  and  render  the  diagnosis  difficult.  Amenorrhcea  is  not  often 
present  in  ovarian  growths,  and  the  patient  has  commonly  a  history  of 
increasing  dysmenorrhoea. 

Fibroid  Tumors.  ]Most  growths  of  this  kind  are  very  hard.  Some  are 
nodular,  and  occasionally  one  bears  a  likeness  to  foetal  parts.  Careful 
palpation  and  bimanual  examination  must  map  out  the  relation  between 
the  unsoftened  cervix  and  the  tumor  or  tumors  in  or  on  the  uterus  above. 
A  study  of  the  location  of  the  round  ligaments  may  demonstrate  the 
common  asymmetry  of  enlargement  due  to  fibromata,  as  compared  with 
the  usual  symmetry  of  pregnancy.  Instead  of  cessation  of  menstruation, 
uterine  hemorrhage  is  the  rule,  either  periodic  or  continuous,  and  if 
anemia  stops  the  flow,  the  arrest  is  gradual  and  not  sudden.  Occasion- 
ally the  new  growth  is  subperitoneal  and  pedunculated,  or  the  cervix 
may  be  gaping  to  give  exit  to  a  submucous  fibroid.  When  fibromata  and 
pregnancy  coexist  the  tumors  grow  rapidly,  jiarticularlv  the  intramural 
variety,  and  the  combination  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  the  diagnosis. 
TJidess  the  tumor  is  very  large  and  low,  the  purplish  hue  of  the  vagina 
and  cervix  is  not  developed  in  these  growths  as  in  j^regnancy.  In  diffi- 
cult cases,  again,  the  final  apj)eal  is  to  time  or  to  chloroform. 

Enlarged  Organs.  These  develop  from  above  downward.  The  dul- 
ness,  the  line  of  the  lower  edge,  and  the  resonant  strip  below  serve  to 
indicate  the  source  of  the  abdomen's  prominence.     Encysted  dropsy  is 
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rare.  AVanderiug  organs,  like  the  kidney  and  spleen,  can  be  pushed 
upward.  Maliguant  omental  and  mesenteric  growths  are  lumpy  and 
fixed,  presenting,  if  large,  a  marked  cachexia  late  iu  life, 

A7i  over-distended  bladder  gives  a  history  of  sliort  duration,  pain,  and 
dribbling.  Retroversion,  with  or  without  pregnancy,  is  often  its  asso- 
ciate.    The  catheter  settles  the  diagnosis. 

Phantom  Tumor.  In  spurious  pregnancy,  breast  changes,  the  size  of 
the  abdomen  enlarged  with  gas  and  fat,  and  the  imaginary  movements 
hav^e  led  hystei'ical  and  anaemic  individuals  and  women  near  the  meno- 
pause or  excessively  anxious  for  children  into  curious  errors.  The  uterus 
is  found  to  be  small,  and  chloroform  may  be  needed  to  assure  the  family 
of  the  self-deception. 

Hcematometra.  A  growth  characterized  by  monthly  increase  in  size, 
accompanied  \vith  severe  pains  and  contractions  before  the  appearance 
of  menstruation  at  puberty,  points  to  an  atresia  somewhere  between  tlie 
hymen  and  cervix.  It  is  very  rare.  More  rarely  still  the  canal  may 
have  closed  up  from  injury  or  disease. 


CHAPTEK  V. 

DUEATION  OF  PEEGNANCY.— EVIDENCE  OF  PREVIOUS 
PREGNANCY. 

The  Duration  of  Pregnancy. 

No  definite  statement  can  be  made  of  the  typical  normal  length  of 
the  period  of  gestation.  Variations  in  the  apparent  duration  of  preg- 
nancy occur  in  animals,  in  which  calculations  have  been  made  from  the 
date  of  a  single  coitus.  When  impregnation  occurs  in  the  human 
female  after  a  single  coitus,  the  date  of  which  has  been  accurately 
known,  as  in  single  women,  or  in  married  women  whose  husbands  have 
been  absent  for  months,  the  average  period  between  the  fruitful  congress 
and  labor  is  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  days.  But  calculations  can 
rarely  be  based  on  a  single  coitus.  Even  when  it  is  possible  to  compute 
from  one  coitus,  the  period  intervening  between  the  fruitful  coitus  and 
labor  varies  in  different  women,  and  in  the  same  woman  in  different 
pregnancies.  Tliis  is  explained  by  several  possible  causes.  The  inter- 
val between  insemination  and  fertilization  is  not  constant.  We  have  no 
exact  knowledge  of  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  respective 
sexual  elements,  the  ova  and  the  spermatozoa,  may  retain  their  vitality 
in  the  maternal  passages.  From  the  data  at  present  known,  it  is 
assumed  that  the  time  of  fecundation  may  vary  from  a  few  days  to  a 
week  or  more  after  insemination.  Again,  gestation  may  be  prolonged 
beyond  the  usual  normal  period,  or  may  fall  short  of  it.  The  precise 
duration  of  pregnancy  cannot,  therefore,  be  definitely  determined. 

Should  impregnation  occur  within  tlie  first  few  days  following  the  men- 
strual period,  the  catamenial  flow  is  almost  certain  to  be  absent  at  the 
next  menstrual  date;  when  impregnation  takes  place  shortly  before  an 
expected  period,  a  partial  menstruation  may  follow  at  the  menstrual 
epoch,  but  more  or  less  atypical  in  character.  The  probable  date  of 
labor  as  computed  from  the  last  menses  becomes  still  more  uncertain  in 
women  whose  history  is  one  of  menstrual  irregularity. 

Whether  or  not  a  woman  can  give  birth  to  a  child  ten  months  or  more 
after  the  last  coitus  is  a  medico-legal  c{uestion  on  which  the  obstetrician 
may  be  called  upon  to  testify.  The  French  law  recognizes  the  legitimacy 
of  the  offspring  when  the  apjjarent  term  of  gestation  is  within  300  days. 
In  Austria  the  recognized  duration  of  pregnancy  is  from  240  to  307 
days.  In  England  and  the  United  States  there  are  no  legal  limits,  but 
the  possible  protraction  of  gestation  is  admitted  by  all  legal  authority. 
Taylor  and  Beck,  in  their  works  on  3IedicalJurisprudence,  cite  numerous 
instances  of  protracted  gestation.  Several  cases  are  recorded  by  obstet- 
ric writers  in  which  pregnancy  was  believed  to  have  continued  319, 
324,  332,  and  336  days  respectively  after  the  last  menstruation,  Dewees 
cites  a  case  which  continued  for  ten  calendar  months.  Playfair,  Lusk, 
and  Leishman  have  all  mentioned  instances  of  considerable  prolongation. 

(149) 
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Most  frequently  in  such  instances  the  child  is  a  male  and  of  large  size. 
Some  women  appear  always  to  exceed  the  usual  limits  of  pregnancy. 

Prediction  of  the  Date  of  Labor. 

(rt)  Naegele's  Rule  for  the  prediction  of  the  date  of  labor  is  based 
upon  the  fact  that  the  average  interval  between  the  beginning  of  the  last 
menstruation  and  the  occurrence  of  labor  is  two  hundred  and  eighty 
days.  It  consists  in  counting  forward  nine  calendar  months  from  the 
beginning  of  the  last  menstruation  and  adding  seven  days.  This  is  a 
ready  method  of  computing  approximately  two  hundred  and  eighty  days 
from  the  beginning  of  the  last  menstrual  period.  The  same  result  is 
gained  by  counting  backward  three  months  and  then  adding  seven  days. 
The  prediction  is  usually  accurate  within  a  week.  An  error  of  two  or 
three  weeks,  however,  is  possible,  since  in  exceptional  instances  preg- 
nancy may  begin  at  any  period  between  the  menstrual  epochs. 

(6)  Reckoning  from  the  Date  of  Quickening.  It  is  a  common  popular 
custom  to  estimate  the  date  of  parturition  from  the  time  of  quick- 
ening, counting  this  sign  as  occurring  in  mid-pregnancy.  But  as  the 
period  of  quickening  varies  from  the  twelfth  to  the  twentieth  week,  and 
the  observations  of  the  ])atient  are  always  liable  to  error,  the  method  is 
obviously  unreliable.  A\'hen,  however,  accurate  menstrual  data  are  not 
available,  or  when  pregnancy  has  occurred  in  the  absence  or  temporary 
suspension  of  the  menstrual  function,  reckoning  from  the  period  of 
quickening  may  serve  for  an  approximate  estimate. 

(e)  Mensuration  of  the  Uterus  is  not  wholly  reliable  for  this  purpose, 
since  the  amount  of  liquor  amnii  varies  in  different  cases,  and  the 
size  of  the  foetus  is  not  always  the  same  in  different  instances  for  the 
same  period  of  gestation.  Moreover,  more  than  one  foetus  may  be 
present.  The  situation  of  the  fundus  cannot  be  depended  upon  for 
determining  the  stage  of  gestation,  for  the  reasons  just  stated  under  men- 
suration of  the  uterus.  The  height  of  the  fundus,  too,  is  influenced  by 
the  tonicity  of  the  abdominal  walls,  by  the  capacity  of  the  pelvis,  and 
by  the  direction  of  the  uterine  axis.  Again,  in  comparing  the  situation 
of  the  fundus  with  that  of  the  umbilicus,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  umbilicus  is  not  altogether  a  fixed  point. 

(e)  Mensuration  of  the  Foetus.  The  length  of  the  foetus  is  about  double 
that  of  the  f(]etal  ovoid.  The  length  of  the  foetal  ellipsoid  may  be 
measured  with  approximate  accuracy  through  the  abdominal  wall,  by 
placing  the  poles  of  a  pelvimeter  on  the  abdominal  wall,  one  opposite 
each  extremity  of  the  foetal  ovoid.  The  measurement  may  bo  taken 
more  accurately  by  placing  one  pole  of  the  pelvimeter  on  the  abdomen 
over  the  upper  extremity  of  the  foetal  mass  and  passing  the  other  pole 
through  the  cervix  and  holding  it  against  the  presenting  ])art;  but  this 
method  is  obviously  objectionable  and  should  be  reserved  for  emergencies. 
The  rate  of  foetal  development,  however,  is  not  uniform.  Nevertheless, 
measurements  of  the  foetus,  including  the  accessible  diameter  of  the 
head,  afford  fairly  reliable  data  for  predicting  the  date  of  labor. 

Tiie  a])pr()ximnt(^  lengths  of  the  foetus  in  the  last  four  months  of 
intra-uterine  devel(>i)mciit  respectively  are  stated  in  the  following 
table  : 
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Length  of  the  Fcetus. 


Sixth  calendar  month,  30  to  35  cm.,  about  12  to  14  inches. 
Seventh  calendar  month,  35  to  40  cm.,  about  14  to  16  inches. 
Eighth  calendar  month,  40  to  45  cm.,  about  16  to  18  inches. 
Ninth  calendar  month,  45  to  50  cm.,  about  18  to  20  inches. 

Evidence  of  Previous  Pregnancy. 

Evidence  of  a  previous  pregnancy  which  had  occurred  at  any  remote 
period,  and  which  had  continued  but  a  few  months  is  difficult  or  impos- 
sible of  recognition.  Within  a  few  days  following  the  expulsion  of  its 
contents,  the  uterus  will  be  found  more  or  less  enlarged  and  the  cervix 
more  than  normally  open.  It  may  be  difficult  of  distinction,  however, 
from  an  enlarged  and  menstruating  uterus.  Soon  after  an  abortion  rem- 
nants of  the  foetal  structures  may  be  looked  for — microscopically — in  the 
products  of  a  curettage  or  in  the  lochial  discharge. 

The  physical  evidences  of  a  previous  pregnancy  are  much  more  dis- 
tinctly marked  after  recent  parturition  at  or  near  term.  The  fundus 
uteri  will  then  be  found  in  the  hypogastric  region,  much  enlarged,  and 
the  cervix  will  be  patulous.  For  several  days  after  labor  the  genital 
discharge  corresponds  in  quantity  and  character  to  the  lochial  flow. 
Fresh  lacerations  of  the  cervix  may  be  detected.  The  vaginal  portion 
of  the  cervix  is  more  nearly  cylindrical  in  the  parous  than  in  the  nullip- 
arous  woman,  and  its  lower  border  is  more  or  less  deeply  notched. 
Relaxation  of  the  vagina  persists  for  some  time  after  delivery.  The 
fourchette  is  usually,  and  the  hymen  is  always,  destroyed  in  the  first 
labor. 

The  abdominal  walls  are  soft  and  relaxed,  witli  the  skin  thrown  into 
folds,  and  its  lower  half  is  marked  with  white,  shining  lines  {linea  albi- 
cantes). 

The  breasts  are  tumid  and  contain  lacteal  secretion.  The  presence 
of  colostrum  corpuscles  in  the  breast  secretion  indicates  a  recent  delivery. 
The  characteristic  areolae  of  pregnancy  are  in  great  degree  permanent, 
and  thev  afford,  therefore,  no  diagnostic  evidence.  On  the  faces  of  preg- 
nant women  frequently  there  may  be  seen  the  chloasma  uterinum,  which 
sometimes  lasts  years  after  parturition.  JSIenstrual  and  uterine  disor- 
ders, however,  may  cause  the  same  skin  affection  in  women  who  have 
never  been  pregnant. 

The  generaf  appearance  of  the  woman,  even  after  recent  delivery, 
usually  presents  nothing  cliaracteristic. 

After  death  the  recognition  of  the  parous  condition  is  not  difficult. 
The  cervical  canal  has  lost  its  fusiform  shape;  the  uterus  is  enlarged 
and  heavier;  the  corporeal  cavity  is  approximately  oval,  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  fundus  uteri  being  no  "longer  convex,  as  in  nullipara,  but  flat 
or  ev'en  concave. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

HYGIENE  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  PREGNANCY. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  practitioner  of  medicine  engaged  to  attend  a 
woman  in  confinement  to  give  her  sucli  hygienic  instruction  as  she  may 
require  and  to  extend  a  certain  degree  of  professional  attention  througii- 
out  pregnancy.  Many  disorders  and  complications  are  likely  to  arise 
during  gestation,  and  the  woman's  welfare  may  depend  in  no  small 
degree  upon  the  watchful  care  of  her  medical  adviser. 

Diet.  Early  in  pregnancy  some  degree  of  digestive  disturbance  and  loss 
of  appetite  is  the  rule.  By  the  fourth  month  the  gastric  irritability  usually 
begins  to  abate  and  appetite  and  digestion  improve.  In  the  regulation  of 
diet  reasonable  regard  should  be  had  for  the  preferences  of  the  ]KUient. 
Individual  fancies,  dislikes,  or  idiosyncrasies  must  be  consulted.  In 
this  way  the  morning  sickness  may  sometimes  be  managed  satisfactorily. 
Bv  taking  dijjestible  liii^ht  nourishment  between  meals  one  mav  often 
control  the  nausea  due  to  the  emptiness  brought  about  by  rapid  aV)sorp- 
tion  to  meet  the  increased  demand.  Most  foods,  animal  and  vegetable, 
which  are  nutritious  and  easily  digestible,  are  suitable.  In  short,  the 
diet  during  pregnancy  should  be  plain,  simple,  digestible,  highly  nutri- 
tious, and  be  taken  at  regular  intervals.  No  invariable  rule  can  be  laid 
down  for  all  cases,  as  the  same  foods  do  not  agree  equally  well  with  all 
patients.  A  sufficiently  liberal  diet  contributes  to  improve  hiomatosis, 
increases  functional  activity,  augments  body-weight,  gives  a  hcKilthy 
tone  to  the  bloodvessels  and  tissues,  and  diminishes  the  susceptibility  of 
the  nervous  system  to  pain  and  to  reflex  irritation.  A  suitable  diet,  too, 
during  pregnancy  is  obviously  essential  to  the  normal  development  of 
the  foetus  in  utcro. 

Excessive  eating,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be  avoided.  The  toxiemia 
of  pregnancy  is  often  the  result  of  overfeeding.  Especially  in  the  later 
weeks  of  pregnancy,  when  the  gravid  uterus  exercises  pressure  upon  the 
stomach,  food  should  be  taken  in  small  quantities.  Too  liberal  diet  at 
this  time  may  result  in  overdevelopment  of  the  foetus.  Per  contra,  a 
restricted  diet  during  the  last  six  weeks  f>f  pregnancy,  with  limitation  of 
sugai's  aud  of  starchv  foods,  it  is  claimed  tends  to  lessen  the  size  and 
\  hardness  of  the  chilcFsThead  and  to  facilitate  the  birth  (Prochownik). 
^-   The  subject  of  digestive  disturbances  is  fully  treated  on  page  387. 

Digestive  Organs.  Usually  some  attention  must  be  directed  to  the 
stomach  disturbances.  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  their  dietetic 
management,  which  is  often  more  efficacious  than  medicinal  treatment. 
In  feeble  digestion  good  results  may  be  expected  from  the  temporary 
use  of  koumyss  or  predigested  foods.  When  the  stomach  rejects  all 
food  resort  must  be  had  to  rectal  alimentation. 

It  is  important  that  the  bowels   be  evacuated  at  least  once  daily.  / 
Most  women  are  habitually  constipated,  and  pregnaucy  commonly  aggra-  ' 
(152) 
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vates  the  disorder  and  intensifies  the  ill  results  accruing  from  iucom- 
[)lete  intestinal  elimination. 

The  use  of  fruits,  fresh  vegetables,  and  coarse  bread  will  often  accom- 
plish much  in  relieving  constipation.  The  .mineral  waters,  saline  or 
sulpho-saline,  solutions  of  sodium  phosphate  or  Carlsbad  salts  answer 
admirably.  Other  efficient  laxatives  are  aloin,  podophyllin,  and  cascara 
sagrada.  Rectal  enemata  should  be  avoided,  and  drastic  cathartics  are 
always  objectionable,  owing  to  the  danger  of  causing  abortion.  Instances 
are  rare  in  which  purgatit)n  is  necessary. 

^  Exercise.  ISIodevatc  muscular  exertion,  as  a  rule,  is  well  borne.  Daily 
walks  in  the  open  air  are  useful  both  for  exercise  and  recreation.  Sea- 
bathing is  permissible  if  properly  managed.  Most  other  forms  of  light 
and  agreeable  exercise  are  beneficial.  Cycling  may  usually  be  permitted, 
if  practised  in  moderation  and  with  care  to  guard  against  accident. 
Passive  exercise  will  be  found  highly  salutary  to  those  who  cannot  bear 
the  more  active  forms.  Carriage-riding  affords  the  necessary  fresh  air 
and  sunlight.  Horseback-riding,  carriage-riding  over  rough  roads,  lift- 
ing, and  all  violent  muscular  strain  and  overwork  must  be  prohibited. 
Crowded  and  ill-ventilated  rooms  should  be  shunned. 

Properly  regulated  physical  exercise  is  not  only  essential  to  the 
normal  progress  of  gestation,  but  it  doubtless  conduces  to  easy  labor. 
It  is  especially  important  in  women  of  delicate  health  and  feeble  mus- 
cular development.  ^ 

Rest,     The  pregnant  woman  requires  an  abundance  of  sleep.     Eight  (^~T\ 
hours  daily  of  undisturbed  sleep  are  essential.    An  hour  or  two  imraedi-  ^C 
ately  preceding  the  noon  meal  may  well  be  added  to  the  usual  night's 
rest. 

Clothing.  The  clothing  should  be  so  adjusted  as  not  to  exercise 
undue  pressure  upon  the  chest  and  abdomen.  Corsets  must  be  pro- 
scribed. Garments  suspended  around  the  waist  should  be  as  light  as  is 
consistent  with  comfort  and  health.  The  heavier  clothing  should  hang 
from  the  shoulders.  Pressure  upon  the  abdomen  impeding  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  growing  uterus  and  its  contents,  favors  the  develop- 
ment of  a  not  uncommon  complication  of  pregnancy — albuminuria  and 
uriemia.  In  multiparte  M-ith  lax  abdominal  walls,  relief  is  often  afforded 
bv  supporting  the  lower  abdomen  with  a  properly  constructed  abdominal 
belt.  Such  an  appliance  must  be  adjusted  with  care  not  to  increase  the 
pressure  upon  the  pelvic  and  renal  veins.  It  should  exert  a  lifting 
I'ather  than  a  constricting  pressure. 

Bathing.  The  functions  of  the  skin  should  be  kept  active  by  fre- 
quent bathing  during  the  entire  course  of  pregnancy,  and  particularly 
in  the  later  months,  when  it  is  important  to  relieve  the  kidneys  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  extra  work  thrown  upon  them.  Daily  baths  are  advo- 
cated, at  a  temperature  suitable  to  the  time  of  year  and  the  habits  of  the 
individual,  although  it  is,  perhaps,  preferable  that  the  bath  be  warm  at 
first,  and  rapidly  cooled  at  the  finish.  To  secure  proper  reaction  the 
skin  should  be  rubbed  briskly  with  a  coarse  towel. 

Breasts  and  Nipples.  Attention  should  be  given  to  the  breasts  and 
nipples  preparatory  to  lactation  and  nursing.  If  they  are  retracted  the 
patient  should  be  taught  to  draw  them  out  gently  with  the  thumb 
and  finger,  for  a  few  minutes  daily,  particularly  during  the  last  few 
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months  of  in'cii'iiancy.  Tliis  not  only  servos  tc  dovclnp  tlioni,  l)nt  it 
act'ustoins  them  to  manipuhition  and  lessens  the  danger  of  injnrv  hv 
nnrsing.  AMien  a  ni})plo  is  inverted  or  deeply  creviced  the  smallest 
size  of  cnpjjing-glass  topped  with  a  rnbber  bulb,  or  a  breast-pump, 
applied  a  few  minutes  each  day,  serves  to  roll  out  the  depressions,  and 
by  toughening  the  thin  epithelial  layers  at  the  bottom  to  ]irevent  fissure 
and  infection  when  luu'siug  begins.  Strict  cleanliness  is  essential.  Dailv 
al)lutious  with  cold  Mater  are  recommended  as  a  ]U'ophvlactic  against 
fissures  during  nursing.  Daily  inunctions  with  fresh  cacao-butter  are 
better  than  the  astringent  lotions  commonly  emjiloved.  Friction  with 
gauze  to  remove  the  ointment  renders  thin-skinned  nipples  less  sensitive. 

Hygiene  of  the  Pelvic  Organs.  Vaginal  inj(^ctions  are  not  necessary, 
except  in  the  presence  of  a  leucorrlKieal  discharge.  If  injections  are 
required  a  saturated  solution  of  boric  acid,  one  or  two  quarts,  may  be 
given  with  a  fountain  syringe  and  with  the  least  possible  mechanical 
violence.     The  temperature  should  be  that  of  the  body. 

Local  treatment  to  a  diseased  vagina,  cervix,  and  canal  may,  with 
proper  precautions,  be  carried  out  during  pregnancy.  Pregnancy  always 
aggravates  an  existing  chronic  cervical  endometritis;  it  increases  the 
cervical  catarrh,  the  granular  degeneration,  the  secondary  vaginitis,  and 
vulvar  pruritus.  The  gentle  use  of  warm  vaginal  injections  and  topical 
applications  of  mild  astringents  and  emollients,  and,  in  rare  cases,  of 
solutions  of  silver  nitrate,  may  not  only  improve  the  local  condition, 
but  also  aid  in  controlling  reflex  disturbances,  such  as  nausea  and 
vomiting. 

Sexual  Intercourse  should  be  restricted  ;  it  is  injurious  to  some  ])reg- 
nant  women.  Total  abstention  should  be  enjoined  at  the  menstrual 
dates,  and  especially  in  women  who  have  previously  aborted.  It  is 
most  likely  to  be  harmful  in  the  early  months  of  pregnancy  and  again 
toward  the  close. 

The  usual  marital  relations  are  distasteful  to  most  women  at  this 
time,  and  to  many  are  the  source  of  much  pelvic  discomfort,  as  well  as 
a  j)rominent  factor  in  aggravating  the  nausea  of  pregnancy  and  in  the 
induction  of  abortion. 

Urinary  Excretion.  It  is  especially  important  that  careful  attention 
be  directed  to  the  p(;rformance  of  the  renal  function.  A  chemical  and 
microscopical  examination  of  the  urine  should  be  made  at  least  twice 
monthly  during  the  earlier  months  and  not  less  than  once  weekly  during 
the  last  three  months  of  pregnancy.  Close  observation  of  and  the  care- 
ful regidation  of  the  function  of  the  kidneys  during  gestation  are  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  the  ])ro})hylaxis  of- the  toxicmias  of  pregnancy. 
The  changes  liable  to  occur  in  the  urine  of  ])regnant  women  have  been 
described  in  another  cha])t('r. 

The  occurrence  of  albumiiuiria  should  always  be  regarded  with 
suspicion.  Albuminuria  always  calls  for  the  institution  of  diet  and 
other  remedial  measures. 

The  most  valuable  evidence  of  the  emunctory  activity  of  the  kidneys 
is  the  total  daily  quantity  of  ui-inary  solids,  es])ecially  of  urea.  The 
total  output  of  urinary  solids  daily  is  normally  about  1000  grains,  and 
of  urea  500  grains.  These  figures,  however,  are  subject  to  consider- 
able variation  within  ])hysiological  limits.      They  are  affected  by  the 
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quantity  and  (juality  of  food  ingested  and  by  the  degree  of  muscular 
exertion. 

The  patient  siiould  he  directed  to  bring  a  sample  of  urine  twice  a 
month,  to  measure  an  average  day's  total,  an^l  to  give  notice  if  it  falls 
l)elo\v  the  quantity  proper  for  her  weight  and  the  season.  Note  shoidd 
be  taken  fre([uently  not  only  of  the  daily  quantity  of  urine  ])assed,  but 
also  of  its  specific  gravity.  Samples  for  examination  should  be  had  from 
the  entire  amount  of  urine  voided  during  the  twenty-four  hours.  The 
total  daily  solids  may  be  estimated  approximately  In-  the  following 
method  :  Multiply  the  last  two  figures  of  the  number  rej)resenting  the 
specific  gravity  by  the  number  of  ounces  for  the  day.  The  product 
multi[)lied  by  ly\y  indicates  nearly  the  number  of  grains  of  solid  matter 
in  the  given  number  of  ounces. 

The  quantitative  determination  of  urea  is  best  conducted  by  Bartley's 
method,  as  detailed  on  p.  212. 

The  Mental  Condition  of  a  pregnant  woman  should  always  be  an  olyect 
of  solicitude.  \\'ith  increased  emotional  susceptibility  she  may  be  quite 
excitable,  irritable,  and  be  easily  disturbed  by  external  influences  which 
in  the  non-pregnant  would  make  no  injurious  impression. 

It  is  an  interesting  question  to  what  extent  the  unborn  child  is  affected 
by  the  mental  condition  of  the  mother.  There  is  no  doubt  that  her 
mental  state  may  be  the  cause  of  modifications  in  the  physical,  the  in- 
tellectual, and  the  moral  characteristics  of  her  offspring.  The  mental 
hygiene  (jf  the  mother  is,  therefore,  important.  She  should  be  guarded 
from  all  untoward  influences.  Kind  assurances  are  helpful,  and  judicious 
amusement  should  be  encouraged.  Associations  should  be  agreeable, 
cheerful.  A  gentle  protective  care  is  to  be  thrown  around  the  patient, 
and  she  should  be  treated  with  considerate  kindness.  In  the  attainment 
of  this  desirable  environment  the  co-operation  of  the  friends  is  obviously 
essential. 

Infectious  Exposures.  The  pregnant  woman  should  be  warned  of  the 
danger  that  may  come  from  contact  with  infectious  or  contagious  dis- 
ease. Such  exposures  are  doubly  dangerous  shortly  before  labor.  While 
pregnancy  continues  the  natural  resistance  to  the  specific  action  of 
pathogenic  germs  is  imdoubtedly  increased,  but  after  parturition  the 
<'xhaustion  of  labor  tends  to  diminish  resistance,  and  the  woman  becomes 
an  easier  prey  to  infection.  The  diseases  with  which  it  is  most  danger- 
ous for  her  to  come  in  contact  are  scarlet  fever,  di})htheria,  erysipelas, 
and  all  septic  conditions. 

Avoidance  of  Drugs.  In  all  cases  as  little  medicine  as  possible  should 
be  administered.  Pregnancy  as  a  purely  physiological  condition  is  best 
managed  by  a  close  observance  of  judicious  hygienic  rules. 

Obstetric  Examination.  After  the  foetus  is  viable  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  obstetrician  to  make  careful  examination  by  the  abdomen.  In  all 
cases  an  external  and  generally  an  internal  examination  should  be  made 
toward  the  last  month  of  pregnancy.  The  objects  of  this  examination 
are  to  determine  : 

1 .  Whether  or  not  the  woman  is  actually  pregnant. 

2.  The  duration  of  pregnancy. 

iTho  pnipiT  ol)scrvance  of  r\ilos  of  hvuietio  during  prcsnanry  may  be  hotter  insured  by  i)lacin'jr 
in  Uie  liandsuf  tlie  patient  a  paniplilet  ur  cimvenient  manual  briefly  setting  fortb  her  duties  in 
the  matter. 
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3.  Whether  the  pregnancy  is  single  or  multiple. 

4.  Whether  the  foetus  is  living. 

5.  The  presentation  and  position  of  the  foetus. 

6.  The  measurements  of  the  maternal  pelvis. 

7.  The  size  and  hardness  of  the  foetal  head. 

8.  The  possible  existence  of  pelvic  or  abdominal  tumors  and  of  other 
pathological  conditions  that  may  injuriously  affect  the  labor. 

9.  The  probable  date  of  labor. 

10.  The  obstetric  prognosis. 

In  first  pregnancies  the  vaginal  examination  also  determines  small 
size,  spasm  or  rigidity  of  the  vulva  ;  in  pluriparje,  old  injuries  and  a 
possible  low  seat  of  the  placenta  are  to  be  borne  in  mind. 

The  precise  methods  of  diagnosis  which  are  carried  out  in  well- 
managed  maternities  ought  also  to  be  the  rule  in  private  practice. 
Should  the  conditions  be  such  as  may  lead  to  long  and  difficult  labor, 
the  obstetrician  should  be  forewarned,  that  he  may  determine  in  ad- 
vance M'hat  course  to  pursue:  whether  to  choose  the  induction  of  prema- 
ture labor,  to  wait  till  term  and  depend  upon  the  use  of  forceps,  to 
resort  to  podalic  version,  or  symphysiotomy,  or  a  Ctesarean  section.  The 
knowledge  gained  by  the  proper  study  of  the  obstetric  case  in  ad- 
vance of  labor  affords  the  means  of  savins;  manv  maternal  and  foetal 

r 
nves. 

The  obstetric  examination  will  be  treated  more  in  detail  in  connection 

with  the  management  of  labor. 


PAET  III. 

PHYSIOLOGY  OF  LABOR. 


CHAPTEK    VII. 

THE  MECHANICAL   ELEMENTS   OF   LABOR. 

Three  factors  are  couceroed  in  the  mechanism  of  labor.  They  are  : 
1.  The  Expelling  Powers.  2.  The  Passages.  3.  The  Passenger.  An 
intimate  knowledge  of  these  elements  of  the  parturient  process  is  tlie 
first  essential  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  course  and  management 
of  both  normal  and  abnormal  labors. 

I.  The  Expelling  Powers. 

The  expellent  forces  are  three  :  a.  The  contractions  of  the  uterus. 
b.  The  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles,     c.  The  action  of  the  pelvic  floor. 

(a)  The  Uterine  Contractions.  The  chief  expelling  power  is  the  con- 
traction of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  or,  rather,  of 
the  upper  uterine  segment. 

The  uterine  contractions  are  involuntary,  being  mainly  under  control 
of  the  sympathetic  nervous  system.  Yet,  though  independent  of  the 
will,  they  may  be  strengthened,  enfeebled,  or  wholly  arrested  by  emo- 
tional influences.  The  uterus  has  two  motor  centres,  one  in  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  one  in  the  lumbar  portion  of  the  cord;  apart  from  these 
its  contractions  are  influenced  to  some  extent  by  the  action  of  its  own 
ganglia.  Pouth  observes  that  direct  communication  with  the  brain 
is  not  essential  to  co-ordinate  uterine  action,  though  the  brain  seems 
to  regulate  the  pains.  Direct  communication  between  the  uterus  and 
the  lumbar  enlargement  of  the  cord  is  probably  essential  to  co-ordinate 
contraction. 

The  contractions  are  assumed  to  be  peristaltic,  the  wave  beginning  at 
the  fundus,  or  at  the  cornua,  and  sweeping  almost  instantaneously  over 
the  contractile  segment.  This  peristaltic  character  of  the  uterine  con- 
traction is  marked  in  the  tubular  uterus  of  some  of  the  lower  animals, 
but  is  inappreciable  in  the  human  species. 

They  are  also  intermittent.  At  the  beginning  of  labor  they  recur  at 
intervals  of  about  thirty  minutes.  The  intervals  shorten  as  labor  pro- 
gresses, and  at  the  acme  of  expulsion  they  do  not  usually  exceed  two  or 
throe  minutes  ;  frequently  at  the  close  of  the  perineal  stage  they  are 
practically  continuous. 

(157) 
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Tlie  duration  of  the  contraction  is  about  thirty  secouds  at  the  onset  of 
labor,  and  it  is  gradually  lengthened  to  sixty  seconds,  or  even  more,  as 
the  expulsive  efforts  reach  their  hciglit.  Variations  in  both  the  fre- 
quency and  the  length  of  the  contraction,  however,  are  subject  to  some 
degree  of  irregularity.  The  event  presents  three  stages,  Contraction, 
Persistent  contraction,  llelaxation. 

The  STKEN(rrH  of  the  Uterine  Contraction  varies  in  different 
women.  It  differs  somewhat  in  the  same  person  at  different  stages  in 
the  progress  of  labor.  Frequently  it  is  observed  that  each  alternate 
contraction  is  more  [)owerful  than  the  preceding. 

The  force  of  the  contraction  cannot  be  definitely  stated.  According 
to  Duncan,  the  combined  power  of  the  uterine  and  abdominal  muscles 
may  attain  a  maximum  of  fifty,  or  even  eighty,  pounds;  according  to 
Schatz  it  ranges  from  seventeen  to  fifty-five  pounds.  Poppel,  Poullet, 
and  Ribemont  have  reached  conclusions  nearly  i^imilar  to  those  of  Scliatz. 
The  estimates  of  Duncan,  Poppel,  and  Kibemont  are  based  on  the 
force  required  to  rupture  the  membranes.  Schatz  measured  the  down- 
ward pressure  exerted  during  a  labor  pain  by  means  of  a  species  of 
manometer,  but  the  latter  method  determines  only  the  force  with  which 
the  head  moves,  while  the  propelling  power  obviously  must  equal  the 
sum  of  the  motion  and  the  resistance.  Unfortunately,  the  tocometric 
methods  thus  far  employed  are  not  wholly  reliable.  Though  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing  the  exact  value  of  a  labor  ])ain,  it  probably  never 
exceeds  and  seldom  attains  the  maximum  limit  above  stated. 

Changes  in  the  Shape  and  Position  of  the  Uterus.  During 
a  contraction  the  uterus  assumes  approximately  a  cylindrical  form,  its 
longitudinal  and  antero-posterior  diameters  being  increased,  while  its 
transverse  is  diminished.  In  other  words,  its  cross-section  takes  on  a 
more  nearly  circular  shape.  The  fundus  is  held  forward  against  the 
abdominal  wall,  and  the  entire  organ  is  forced  downward.  The  long 
axis  of  the  uterus  is  brought  in  line  with  that  of  the  ])elvic  inlet.  The 
capacity  of  the  upper  or  contractile  segment  is  diminished,  that  of  the 
lower  or  passive  segment  is  corresjiondingly  increased.  The  peritoneal 
covering  adapts  itself  to  the  changing  shape  and  size  of  the  uterus  by 
reason  of  its  elasticity.  The  muscular  structures  of  all  the  uterine 
ligaments  doubtless  contract  simultaneously  with  those  of  the  organ 
itself,  and  to  some  extent  they  assist  in  the  expulsion  of  its  contents  as 
well  as  in  fixing  tlie  uterus. 

(/>)  The  Action  of  the  Abdominal  Muscles.  The  uterine  contractions  alone 
are  concerned  in  the  dihvtation  of  the  lower  segment  of  the  uterus  which 
takes  phice  in  pre])aration  for  the  expulsion  of  the  fietus.  I^ihitation 
complete,  the  action  of  the  uterus  is  reinforced  by  that  of  the  abdominal 
walls.  At  the  height  of  the  uterine  contraction  the  woman  holds  her 
breath,  the  diaphragm  is  fixed,  and  the  intra-abdominal  pressure  is 
increased  by  the  contractile  ])Ower  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  This  adds 
materially  to  the  expelling  force,  compressing  the  active  portion  of  the 
uterus  on  all  sides.  The  extruding  force  of  the  uterine  contraction  is  sup- 
plemented by  the  general  intra-abdominal  pressure,  and  the  contents  of 
the  organ  are  impelled  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance,  downward 
through  the  ex])anded  cervix. 

Yet  the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles  is  not  in  all  cases  an  esscn- 
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tial  factor  in  labor.  It  is  well  known  that  tlio  nterns  niav  expel  its 
contents  unaided  by  the  accessory  jiowers.  This  is  exenipliiied  in  para- 
plegic women  and  in  spontaneous  deliveries  under  ana3>thesia. 

Ordinarily  the  contractions  of  the  al)dominal  muscles  are  under  control 
of  the  will.  Toward  the  close  of  the  second  stage,  owing  to  the  reflex 
effect  of  painful  distention  of  the  passages,  they  become  more  or  less 
involuntary  in  character. 

{(■)  The  Action  of  the  Pelvic  Floor.  The  resistance  of  the  pelvic  floor 
acts  in  some  degree  as  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  birth  until  the 
head  is  on  the  eve  of  expulsion.  From  this  time  the  muscular  tonicity 
of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  floor  helps  to  impel  the  head  forward  in 
the  direction  of  the  outlet  of  the  soft  parts.  The  same  force,  too,  aids 
in  the  expulsion  from  the  vagina  of  the  after-coming  pole  of  the  foetus 
and  in  the  extrusion  of  the  placenta. 

II.  The  Passag-es. 

Obstetric  Anatomy  of  the  Bony  Pelvis. 

The  pelvis  is  the  strong  bony  basin  which  forms  the  most  important 
part  of  the  birth-canal.  (Fig.  143.)  The  term  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  word   -£/rc,  a   bowl.      The  pelvic  canal   is   irregularly  funnel- 


FlG.   143. 


The  female  pelvi^^. 

shaped  and  somewhat  flattened  from  before  backward,  its  larger  end 
looking  upward  and  forward,  its  smaller  downward  and  backward,  in 
the  erect  position  of  the  woman.  In  it  are  contained  the  essential  organs 
of  generation,  and  through  it  the  child  is  exjielled  in  the  course  of  labor. 
Upon  its  relation  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  fretal  mass  depend  the  more 
important  raechaaical  phenomena  of  childbirth.    An  intimate  knowledge 
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of  the  pelvis,  as  related  to  the  mechanism  of  labor,  affords  the  ''  key  to 
the  obstetric  art." 

The  Constituent  Parts  of  the  Pelvis  are:  the  sacrum,  the  coccyx,  and  the 
two  ossa  innomiiiata.  Kach  of  these  bones,  though  made  up  of  separate 
segments  in  infancy,  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  coccyx,  practically  one 
in  the  cliihl-bearing  woman. 

The  Pelvic  Joints.  Of  obstetric  importance  are  the  pelvic  articulations. 
They  are  the  sacro-iliac  joints,  the  sacro-coccygeal  joint,  and  the  symphysis 
pubis. 

The  Sacro-iltac  Joints.  In  these  joints  each  articular  surface  is 
invested  with  a  thin  })late  of  cartilage.  Bmall  interspaces  containing  a 
fluid  resembling  synovia  are  usually  observed  between  the  cartilages, 
especially  in  women;  rarely  these  spaces  are  wholly  absent,  and  even 
when  they  exist  a  synovial  membrane  cannot  always  be  demonstrated. 
In  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  a  true  synovial  cavity  is  jiresent 
and  the  joint  is  arthrodial  in  variety.      (Browning.) 


Fig.  144. 


Female  pelvis,  posterior  view,  showing  constituent  parts.    (Modilied  from  Testut.) 


The  ligaments  are  tlie  anterior  sacro-iliac,  tlie  posterior  sacro-iliac, 
and  the  interosseous  ligament. 

The  anterior  saero-iliac  ligament  is  made  up  of  numerous  thin  and 
comparatively  weak  ligamentous  bands. 

The  posterior  sacro-iliac  ligament  is  of  great  strength  and  importance. 
It  consists  chiefly  of  three  fasciculi:  the  two  superior  run  in  a  nearly 
horizontal  direction  from  bone  to  bone;  the  inferior  extends  obliquely 
downward  and  inward  from  the  posterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  to 
the  third  and  fourth  pieces  of  the  sacrum.  The  latter  is  the  oblique  sacro- 
iliac ligament. 

The  interosseous  ligament  consists  of  separate  ])ands  of  fibrous  tissue 
extending  between  the  articular  surfaces.      This  is  not  always  ])resent. 

The  Sacro-coccy(}EAE  Joint.  This  joint  has  an  interosseous  fibro- 
cartilage  which  permits  recession  of  the  coccyx.     Its  ligaments  are  four. 
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one  at  each  aspect  of  the  joint.  The  articulations  of  the  coccygeal  seg- 
ments nsnally  retain  some  degree  of  mobility  upon  one  another  during 
the  child-bearing  period. 

The  Symphysis  Pubis.  The  articular  surfaces  of  the  pubic  bones 
are  nnited  by  a  disk  of  fibrous  tissue  and  fibi^o-cartilage.  This  inter- 
pubic  disk  is  slightly  wedge-shaped,  being  thicker  at  its  anterior  than 
its  ])osterior  margin,  and  thicker  at  the  upper  than  the  lower  end  of  the 
joint.  A  small  cavity  is  frequently  present  in  the  interosseous  disk  ;  it 
is  produced  by  absorption  of  the  tibro-cartilage,  and  is  never  synovial 
in  character.     (Browning.)     It  is  oftenest  observed  in  the  female. 

There  are  four  pubic  ligaments,  one  on  each  aspect  of  the  joint. 

The  anterior  pubic  ligament  consists  of  two  sets  of  superficial  fibres, 


Fig.  145. 


Os  innominatum  before  fusion  of  its  three  constituent  parts.    (Ribemont-Dessaignes  and  Lepage.) 
II.  Ilium      Is.  Ischium.    P.  Pubis. 

each  running  obliquely  downward  across  the  joint  from  one  pubic 
bone  to  the  other,  and  of  a  deep  layer  which  stretches  directly  across  the 
symphysis.  The  fibres  of  the  latter  are  blended  Avith  the  subjacent  fibro- 
cartilage. 

The  posterior  pubic  ligament  is  essentially  a  layer  of  thickened  ])erios- 
teuni  which  passes  from  the  posterior  surface  of  one  pubic  bone  to  that 
of  its  companion. 

The  superior  pubic  ligament  is  a  thin  bundle  of  fibres  which  connects 
the  upper  aspect  of  the  bones. 

The  inferior  pubic  ligament,  the  ligamentum  arcuatum,  is  a  stout, 
strong,  fibrous  bundle  arching  across  from  the  inferior  margin  of  one 
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descending  pubic  ramus  to  tlie  other.  It  blend.s  at  tiie  median  line  with 
tlie  intorpubic  disk. 

Mobility  of  the  Pelvic  Joints.  \  barely  perceptible  mobility  of  the 
pubic  bones  upon  each  other  is  generally  present  in  the  last  weeks  of 
gestation.  Experience  in  symj)hyseotomy  has  shown  that  the  sacro-iliac 
articulations  are  sufficiently  movable  to  permit  a  separation  of  the  })ubic 
bones  to  the  extent  of  5  to  7.5  cm.,  2  to  3  inches,  after  section  of  the 
symphysis,  without  injury  to  the  anterior  ligaments  The  sacrum,  too, 
is  capable  of  rotation  in  some  degree  on  a  transverse  axis  drawn  through 
its  base  a  little  belov\-  the  level  of  the  })romontory.  Not  only  is  there  a 
hinge-like  motion  at  the  sacro-coccygeal  joint,  but  the  segments  of  the 
coccyx,  as  already  stated,  have  some  degree  of  mobility  upon  one 
another.  Owing  to  the  swelling  of  the  interarticular  structures  which 
obtains  in  all  the  pelvic  articulations  toward  the  close  of  ])regnancy 
some  expansion  of  the  pelvic  ])lanes  is  possible  during  labor  under  the 
wedge-like  action  of  the  fi'tal  iiead. 

The  False  and  the  True  Pelvis.  The  bony  pelvis  presents  two  divisions 
— -the/rt/s'c  and  the  true  pelvis,  or  the  greater  and  the  lesser  pelvis.  The 
dividing  plane  cuts  the  upper  anterior  margin  of  the  sacrum,  the  upper 
end  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  the  ilio-pectineal  line  on  either  side. 
The  part  above  this  plane  is  the  false,  that  below  the  true,  pelvis. 

The  false  pelvis,  together  with  the  vertebral  column  and  the  abdominal 
walls,  forms  a  funnel-shaped  approach  to  the  true  pelvis.  The  space 
included  is  a  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 

The  true  'pelvis.  It  is  with  tlie  true  pelvis  that  obstetric  problems  have 
mainly  to  deal.  Here  it  is  that  the  principal  resistance  to  the  birth  is 
encountered,  and  here  the  more  important  mechanical  phenomena  of 
labor  are  executed.  Upon  a  clear  com[)rehension  of  the  anatomy  of 
this  part  of  the  pelvis  in  its  relation  to  the  parturient  process  the  skill 
of  the  obstetrician  will  largely  depend. 

The  Brim,  Inlet,  Superior  Strait,  Isthmus,  or  Margin  of  the  True  Pelvis. 
The  anatomical  iidet  is  located  l)y  the  upper  margin  of  the  sacrum,  the 
ilio-poctineal  lines,  and  the  upper  end  of  the  symphysis.  Its  outline  is 
generally  described  as  ai)proximately  lu>art-shaped.  Its  contour  corre- 
sponds nearly  to  that  formed  by  two  ellipses  overlajiping  anteriorly, 
each  of  these  ellipses  representing  the  engaging  sectional  plane  of  the 
foetal  head.  In  exceptional  cases  the  brim  is  an  irregular  oval  or  is 
nearly  round  in  shape. 

Obstetric  Landmarks  at  the  Brim.  C(n'tain  anatomical  points  about  the 
pelvic  iidet  are  frequently  referred  to  as  landmarks,  both  in  obstetric 
writings  and  in  practice.  They  are  :  1.  The  sacro-vertebral  angle,  or  the 
promontory  of  the  sacrum.  The  angle  is  formed  by  the  inclination  of 
the  pelvis,  the  intervertebral  cartilage  between  the  last  lumbar  and  the 
first  sacral  vertebne  being  wedge-shaped,  with  its  base  to  the  front. 
(Fig.  148.)  2.  The  sacro-iliac  joints,  or  rather  the  j)oints  at  which  they 
are  met  by  the  ilio-pectineal  lines.  3.  The  ilio-pectineal  eminences 
situated  on  the  pubic  bones  close  to  the  ilio-]>ubic  junctions.  4.  The 
symphysis  ]Hibis. 

The  Outlet  or  Inferior  Strait  of  the  Pelvis.  The  anatomical  outlet  of 
the  pelvis  is  bounded  by  the  sunnnit  of  the  subpubic  arch,  the  ischial 
tuberosities,  and  the  tip  of  the  coccyx.    The  outline  is  that  of  a  lozenge- 
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shaped  figure  whose  angles  luive  been  rounded.  (Fig.  14t).)  Owino-  to 
the  disteusibility  of  the  sciatic  ligaments,  to  the  yielding  character  of  the 
coccyx,  and,  to  some  extent,  of  the  sacro-iliac  joints,  the  contour  of  the 
outlet  becomes  ovate  at  the  expulsion  of  the  head.      (Fig.  147.) 


Outlet  of  pelvis. 


It  will  presently  be  seen  that  the  superior  and  the  inferior  strait  in 
the  obstetric  sense  are  not  identical  with  the  anatomical  brim  and  outlet 
respectively. 

Obstetric  Landmarks  at  the  Outlet.  Anatomical  points  about  the  outlet 
which  are  of  special  importance  as  obstetric  landmarks  are  the  following: 

1.  The  tip  of  the  coccyx,  and  of  the  sacrum. 

2.  The  subpubic  arch.  3.  The  ischial  tuber- 
osities. 4.  The  ischial  spines.  5.  The  ob- 
turator foramina. 

Sacro-sciatic  Ligaments.  The  greater  and 
the  lesser  sacro-sciatic  ligaments  contribute 
to  the  formation  of  the  more  resistant  por- 
tion of  the  parturient  canal,  which  is  mainly 
formed  by  the  bones. 

The  greater  sacro-sciatic  ligament  arises 
from  the  posterior  inferior  spine  of  the  ilium 
and  from  the  side  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx, 
narrows  and  thickens  in  the  middle  of  its 
length,  broadens  again  at  its  anterior  attach- 
ment, and  is  inserted  into  the  inner  surface 
of  the  ischial  tuberosity,  sending  forward  a 
falciform  process  upon  the  ischial  ramus. 
(Fig.  148.) 

T/ie  lesser  sacro-sciatic  ligament  takes  its  origin  from  the  side  of  the 
sacrum  and  of  the  coccyx,  and  passing  in  front  of  the  greater  is  inserted 
into  the  spine  of  the  ischium.     (Fig.  148.) 

The  open  spaces  between  the  greater  and  the  lesser  sciatic  notches  and 
the  ligaments  are  respectively  the  greater  and  the  lesser  sciatic  foramina. 

The  Cavity  of  the  True  Pelvis  is  Iiounded  posteriorly  in  the  main  by  the 
sacrum  and  the  coccyx,  anteriorly  by  the  pubic  bones  and  their  rami, 
laterally  by  the  lower  portions  of  the  ilia  and  the  bodies,  tuberosities, 


The  outlet  as  seen  from  below. 

C.  Under  surface  of  the  coccyx. 
A  P.  The  antero-posterior,  or  pubo- 
coccygeal diameter.  TE.  Transverse 
diameter.  li  O  and  L  0.  Right  and 
left  oblique  diameters. 
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spines,  and  rami  of  tlie  i.sehial  bones.  It  is  irregularly  cylindrical  in 
shape.  The  posterior  wall  is  sinootii,  and  is  concave  from  above  down- 
ward; its  depth,  measured  on  tiie  curve  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  is 
11.5  to  12.5  cm.,  4i  to  5  inches. 

The  anterior  wall  is  smooth  and  concave  from  side  to  side;  at  the 
symphysis  its  depth  is  4  cm.,  or  a  little  more,  If  inch.  The  lateral 
walls  corresponding  to  the  broad  smooth  surfaces  of  the  ischial  bones 
are  9  cm.  in  depth,  3^^  inches.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  passage  of 
the  head  through  the  })elvis  its  posterior  pole  traverses  a  much  greater 
distance  than  does  tiie  anterior  before  it  esca})es  from  the  bony  canal. 
As  will  be  seen  later,  the  difference  in  the  extent  of  the  posterior  and  the 
anterior  walls  in  the  soft  parts  which  make  up  the  lower  portion  of  the 
birth-canal  is  even  greater  than  in  the  osseous  portion  of  the  parturient 
tract. 

Fig.  148. 


Interior  surface  of  left  half  of  pelvis.  (Modified  from  Farabeuf  and  Varnier.) 
1.  Promontory  of  sacrum.  2.  Anterior  superior  iliac  spine.  3.  Iliac  fossa.  4.  Anterior  inferior 
iliac  spine.  5.  Lateral  surface  of  pelvic  cavity.  6.  Symphysis  pubis.  7.  Tip  of  sacrum.  8.  Mn<t 
piece  of  coccyx.  9.  Spine  of  ischium.  10.  Ischium.  11.  Lesser  sacro-sciatic  ligament.  12.  Greater 
sacro-sciatic  ligament.  13.  Lesser  sacro-sciatic  foramen  SF.  Greater  sacro-sciatic  foramen.  OF. 
Obturator  foramen. 


Obstetric  Planes  of  the  Pelvis.  The  short  curved  canal,  bounded  by 
the  bony  walls  just  described,  varies  somewhat  in  shape  and  in  size  at 
different  parts  of  its  course.  These  variations  are  best  understood  with 
the  aid  of  a  series  of  planes  drawn  transversely  througli  the  pelvic  cavity 
at  different  levels.  Three  are  of  special  obstetric  importance.  These 
are  the  plane  of  the  brim,  the  plane  of  the  outlet,  and  tlic  middle  plane. 
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Bv  the  dimensions  of  these  planes  the  presence  or  absence  of  deformity 
in  the  canal  may  usually  be  determined. 

Plane  of  the  Pelvic  Brim.  The  obstetric  inlet  is  the  space 
available  for  the  passage  of  the  head  at  the  superior  strait.  It  is  not 
strictly  coincident  with  the  anatomical  brim.  The  latter  is  the  entrance 
of  the  lesser  pelvis,  the  former  the  level  of  least  expansion  at  the  upper 
portion  of  the  pelvic  canal.  The  plane  of  the  obstetric  inlet  is  located 
by  the  summit  of  the  sacral  promontory,  the  ilio-pectineal  line,  and  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  symphysis  at  a  point  about  i  cm.,  |  of  an  inch, 
below  its  upper  margin.     (Fig.  149.) 


Fig.  149. 


The  diameters  of  the  pelvis.    Sbows  also  location  of  anatomical  and  obstetric  inlet  and  outlet. 

(FAEABErF.) 

Plane  of  the  Pelvic  Outlet.  Tlie  structures  which  bound  the 
anatomical  outlet  of  the  pelvis  posteriorly  are  not  wholly  fixed,  but  they 
yield  somewhat  during  labor  under  pressure  of  the  advancing  head. 
The  plane  of  greatest  bony  resistance  at  the  inferior  strait,  therefore,  is 
not  that  of  the  anatomical  outlet,  but  a  plane  somewhat  above  it.  The 
latter  is  the  inferior  strait  from  the  obstetric  stand-point.  For  the  ob- 
stetrician the  plane  of  the  pelvic  outlet  is  one  defined  by  the  tip  of 
the  sacrum,  the  ischial  tuberosities,  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
pubic  symphysis  at  a  point  immediately  above  its  lower  margin.^  At  the 
expulsion  of  the  head  from  the  bony  outlet,  owing  to  the  yielding  char- 
acter of  the  sciatic  ligaments,  the  shape  of  this  plane  becomes  ovate, 
with  its  greatest  expansion  directed  posteriorly. 

The  Middle  Plane.  Tiiis  plane  cuts  the  upper  end  of  the  third 
piece  of    the  sacrum,  the  middle  of   the  symphysis  pubis,  and  points 
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opposite  the  centres  of  the  acetabular  cavities.  The  latter  plane  is 
somewhat  larger,  the  plane  of  the  inferior  strait  a  little  smaller  than 
that  of  the  pelvic  brim. 

Inclination  of  the  Pelvis.  The  ])lane  of  the  pelvic  brim  forms  an  angle 
with  the  horizon  of  from  50  to  60  degrees,  according  to  the  posture  of 
the  body.     The  upper  margin  of  the  symphysis  pubis  in  the  erect  posi- 


Diagram  showing  axis  and  planes  of  pelvis. 
A  BCD.  Axis  of  entire  parturient  canal.    A'.  Anus  as  distended  at  acme  of  expulsion.    EF.  Plane 
of  brim.    K L.  Mid-plane  of  cavity.    M N.  Plane  of  outlet.    OP.  Axis  of  brim.    QR.  Axis  of  mid- 
plane.    S  r.  Axis  of  outlet.    i/JT.  Horizon.    ^iV.  IJingonal  conjugate  diameter. 

tion  of  the  woman  is  nearly  9  cm.,  o\  inches,  below  the  level  of  the 
promontory.  The  coccyx  is  2  cm.  above  the  level  of  the  subpubic  arch, 
the  pubo-coccygeal  line  making  an  angle  of  10  degrees  with  the  horizon. 
The  direction  of  the  pelvic  canal  at  the  inlet  turns  shar})ly  backward 
from  the  body  axis.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  inclination  of 
the  pelvis  is  subject  to  considerable  variation  in  different  postures  of  the 
body. 
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The  Pelvic  Diameters  and  Measurements. 

The  varying  size  and  shape  of  the  bony  canal  at  different  levels  are 
indicated  by  the  varying  dimensions  of  the  horizontal  planes  of  the  pelvis. 
These  dimensions  are  measnred  on  each  plane  in  fonr  directions  :  the 
antero-posterior,  the  transverse,  and  the  two  obliqne.  The  several  diam- 
eters of  these  planes  taken  together  are  spoken  of  as  the  internal  diame- 
ters of  the  pelvis. 

Fig.  151. 


Obstetric  diameters  of  the  pelvic  brim. 

A  A'.  Conjugate  diameter.    TT'.  Transverse  diameter.    LO.  Left  oblique  diameter. 

R  O.  Right  oblique  diameter. 


Internal  Diameters  of  the  Static  or  Dried  Pelvis. 

At  the  Brim.  The  Antero-posterior  Diameter  at  the  brim  is  the 
least  distance  between  the  sacral  promontory  and  the  pubic  symphysis.  It 
represents  the  available  interval  between  the  two  surfaces  for  the  passage 
of  the  head.  It  extends  from  the  middle  of  the  sacral  promontory  to 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  symphysis  at  a  point  about  two-fifths  of  an 
inch  below  its  upper  margin.  It  is  termed  the  conjugate,  or  the  true 
conjugate,  and  its  value  is  11  cm.,  4|  inches.      (Fig.  151.) 

The  Transverse  Dl\ meter  is  the  greatest  distance  between  the 
ilio-pectineal  lines,  and  measures  13.5  cm.,  5^  inches.  The  greatest 
transverse  diameter  of  the  pelvic  brim,  however,  lies  too  near  the  pro- 
montory to  be  available  for  the  passage  of  any  of  the  conventional 
diameters  of  the  ffctal  head.  In  a  typical  relation  of  head  to  pelvis, 
therefore,  the  head  never  pa.sses  in  transverse  position.      (Fig.  151.) 

The  Oblique  Diameters  extend,  one  from  the  right,  the  other  from 
the  left  sacro-iliac  joint  at  its  intersection  with  the  ilio-pectineal  line,  to 
the  opposite  ilio-pectineal  eminence.  The  right  oblique  springs  from 
the  right,  the  left  oblique  from  the  left  sacro-iliac  articulation.  Their 
values  are  each  about  12.5  cm.,  5  inches.  (Fig.  152.)  The  right 
oblique  diameter  is  slightly  longer  than  the  left.      It  should  be  noted 
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that  by  French  writers  this  nomenclature  of  the  oblique  diameters  is 
reversed,  the  left  oblique  beino;  that  which  ends  at  the  left  and  the  riidit 
obli(|ue  that  wliicli  ends  at  th(!  riglit  anterior  aspect  of  the  })elvic  brim. 

At  the  Middle  Plane.  The  Antkro-posteriok  Diameter  is  the 
distance  from  the  upper  margin  of  the  third  piece  of  the  sacrum  to  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  sympiiysis  pubis  at  the  middle  point  of  its  depth, 
and  is  12.5  cm.,  5  inches. 

The  Transverse  Diameter  is  the  greatest  transverse  width  of  the 
pelvis  at  this  plane,  and  measures  12  cm.,  4;^'  inches. 

The  Oblique  Diameters  are  not  measured  from  fixed  points,  and 
are,  therefore,  valueless  for  obstetric  purposes. 

Fig.  152. 


Obstetric  diameters  of  the  pelvic  outlet. 
S.  P.  Sacro-pubic  diameter.    Bi.  I.  Bisischial  diameter.    Bi.  S.  Bisciatic  diameter. 


At  the  Outlet.  The  Antero- posterior  Diameter  of  the  ob.stetric 
outlet  is  a  line  drawn  from  the  tip  of  the  sacrum  to  a  point  just  above 
the  summit  of  the  subpubic  arch.      Its  value  is  11.5  cm.,.  4J  inches. 

The  Greatest  Transverse  Diameter  is  the  bisischial  line,  and 
is  11  cm.,  4|  inches.  It  is  measured  from  the  inner  surface  of  the 
ischial  tuberosities  at  the  middle  of  their  posterior  borders,  and  corre- 
sponds in  the  living  pelvis  to  a  line  running  transversely  through  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  anal  orifice.  The  antero-posterior  diameter  of 
the  anatomical  outlet  extends  from  the  tip  of  the  coccyx  to  the  summit 
of  the  subpubic  arch,  and  measures  9  cm.,  3J  inches.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  ischial  spims,  the  bisischiatic  diameter,  is  10.5  cm.,  4^  inches. 

The  oblique  diameters  at  the  outlet  are  of  little  ])ractical  importance, 
since  their  posterior  extremities  do  not  rest  on  fixed  points.     (Fig.  152.) 

Shape  of  the  Pelvic  Canal.  It  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the 
dimensions  of  the  difFerent  planes  that  the  ])elvic  canal  grows  progres- 
sively narrower  in  its  transverse  diameter  from  the  briui  to  the  outlet, 
the  difference  at  these  twf)  levels  amounting  to  2.5  cm.  In  the  sagittal 
direction  the  canal  is  narrowest  at  the  briui  and  most  roomv  at  the 
middle  plane.     The  antero-posterior  diameter  at  the  middle  plane  is 
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1.5  cm.  lono-er,  at  tli(>   inferior   strait   it   is  5  cm.  longer   than  at  the 
inlet. 

Measurements  of  the  Dynamic  Pet.vis. 

Internal  Measurements.  The  dimensions  thus  far  stated  relate  to  the 
anatoniieal  or  dried  pelvis.  In  the  jielvis  of  the  living  woman — the 
(lyndiaif  pelvis — the  measurements  are  more  or  less  modified  bv  the 
presence  of  the  soft  structures  which  line  the  bony  canal.  The  internal 
diameters  are  all  diminished  from  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  by 
the  thickness  of  the  soft  parts. 

At  the  brim,  owing  to  the  encroachment  of  the  ilio-psoas  muscles  upon 
the  pelvic  space,  the  transverse  diameter  is  reduced  still  more,  so  that, 
while  in  the  anatomical  pelvis  the  transverse  is  the  longest  dimension  at 
the  inlet,  the  oblique  is  greatest  in  the  obstetric  patient.      (Fig.  153.) 

Fig.  153. 


Diameters  of  the  pelvic  inlet  as  affected  by  the  principal  soft  parts.    The  oblique  is  the  longest 
practicable  diameter  in  the  dynamic  pelvis.    (Farabeuf.) 

External  Measurements.  The  external  bear  a  fairly  constant  relation 
to  tlie  internal  dimensions  of  the  pelvis.  External  measurements  are, 
therefore,  useful  to  the  obstetrician  in  determining  the  probable  capacity 
of  the  ])elvic  canal.  They  are  especially  valuable  for  the  reason  that 
they  may  be  more  readily  and  more  accurately  determined  in  the  living 
subject  than  can  the  internal  diameters.      The  more  important  external 
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measurements  arc  :  The  Kxtcnial  ('(Mijuuate  Diameter,  or  Diameter  of 
Baiuleloeqiie,  the  Interspinal,  and  the  Intereristal  Diameters. 

TiiK  ExTKKXAL  CoxjitJATK  DiAMKTER  is  the  distance  from  the 
fossa  immediately  below  the  spine  of  the  last  Inmhar  vertebra  to  the 
most  prominent  j)oint  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  pnbes,  two-fifths  of 
an  inch  below  the  upper  margin  of  the  symphysis,  and  its  value  is 
20.3  cm.,  8  inches. 

The  external  c(>n)u«>;ate  is  obviously  subject  to  considerable  variation, 
dependent  on  the  thickness  of  the  bony  structures  and  of  the  overlving 
soft  parts.  The  difference  between  the  external  and  the  internal  conjugate 
ranges  from  7  to  1 2.7  cm.,  2f  to  5  inches,  the  average  being  9  cm.,  3.^  inches. 

The  Interspinal  DiA^rETER  is  the  distance  between  the  outer 
aspects  of  the  anterior  spines  of  the  ilium,  measured  from  the  outer 
margins  of  the  insertion  of  the  sartorii,  25.5  cm.,  10  inches. 

The  Ixtercristal  Diameter  is  the  greatest  distance  between  the 
outer  borders  of  the  iliac  crests,  28  cm.,  1 1  inches. 

External  Oblique  Diameters.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing 
may  be  mentioned  the  external  oblique  diametem ;  they  are  respectively 
the  distance  from  the  posterior  superior  spine  of  one  to  the  anterior 
sujierior  spine  of  the  op{)Osite  iliac  bone,  22  cm.,  8|^  inches. 

The  Bisischial  Diameter,  11  cm.,  4|  inches,  since  it  may  be 
measured  externally  as  well  as  internally,  may  be  enumerated  with  the 
external  diameters. 

The  Bitroohanteric  Diameter,  which  is  the  distance  from  one 
trochanter  major  to  its  companion,  is  usually  included  with  the  ])elvic 
measurements.     Its  value  is  31  cm.,  12^  inches. 

The  following  tabular  statement  of  the  pelvic  measurements  will  be 
found  convenient  for  reference  : 

Summary  of  Internal  Measurements  of  the  Dried  Pelvis. 

Antero-posterinr  diameters.         Oblique  diameters.  Transverse  diameters. 

Brim        .        .    11cm,     4' 3  inches.  12.5  cm.,  5  inches.  13.5  cm.,  5'.^  inches. 

Mid-plane       .    1J.5  cm.,  5inches.  12  cm.,    4%  inches.  12  cm.,     4%  inches. 

Outlet      .        .    11  5  cm.,  4'2  inches.  11  cm.,     43-8  inches. 

Circumference  of  the  brim,  40  cm.,  16  inches ;  of  the  outlet,  33  cm.,  13  inches. 

The  internal  diameters  of  the  dried  pelvis,  as  stated  in  the  following 
table,  are  sufficiently  exact  for  practical  purposes,  and  they  have  the 
advantage  of  being  easily  remembered  : 

Approximate  Internal  Measurements  of  the  Pelvis. 

Antero-posterior.  Oblique.  Traiisverse. 

Brim 4  inches.  4>^  inches.  5  inches. 

Mid-plane        ......    4%    "  i}4       "  ^V^    " 

Outlet 5       "  4]4       '•  4       " 

Summary  op  External  Measurements  of  the  Dynamic  Pelvis. 

External  conjugate  diameter 20.3  cm.,  8  inches. 

Interspinal 25.5     "  10 

Intereristal 28        "  11        " 

Bitrochanteric 31        "  12.4 

External  oblique 22        "  8%    " 

Bisischial 11       "  4^8    " 

The  average  external  circumference  of  the  pelvis  measured  over  the 
symphysis,  just  below  the  iliac  crests,  and  across  the  middle  of  the  sacrum 
is  one  yard. 
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Differences  Between  the  Male  and  the  Female  Pelves. 

Until  the  ao-e  of  puberty  the  pelves  of  the  opposite  sexes  present  no 
^trikincr  differences  of    stnicture.      The  distinctive  peculiarities  of  the 


Male  pelvis. 


female  pelvis  are,  iu  the  main,  developed  after  that  period.  In  the 
mature  woman  the  distlnguisiiing  marks  of  the  pelvis  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  male  are  chieflv  these  :  ,          i   •    • 

An  a  whole,  the  bones  are  lighter  and  more  slender.     The  false  pelvis  is 
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somewhat  smaller  ami  the  true  pelvis  larger  in  all  diameters  and  of 
shallower  depth. 

The  brim  is  less  triangnlar  and  its  capacity  greater,  the  sacro-vertebral 
angle  is  more  prominent.  The  ilio-peetineal  lines  are  more  strongly 
curved,  and  the  pubic  spines  are  farther  apart. 

The  caviti/  is  less  funnel-shaped,  and  all  its  horizontal  diameters  are 
greater.  The  sacrum  is  shorter  and  broader,  and  it  presents  a  more 
nearly  uniform  antero-posterior  curvature. 

The  outlet  is  larger;  the  width  of  the  subpubic  arch  is  greater,  80  to 
100  degrees  or  more,  the  angle  in  the  male  measuring  from  70  to  80 
degrees.     The  depth  of  the  symphysis  pubis  is  less. 

Differences  Dependent  on  Racial  Characteristics. 

Marked  differences  in  the  form  and  size  of  the  pelvis  obtain  in  differ- 
ent races.  Yet  these  variations  of  type  are  largely  due,  as  Spiegelberg 
has  intimated,  to  conditions  of  nutrition  and  activity. 

Pelvic  deformities  are  most  frequent  in  the  inferior  races.  A  larger 
proportion  of  dwarfed  pelves  is  observed  in  races  of  a  low  order  of 
physical  development.  A  common  deviation  from  the  normal  Caucasian 
type  consists  in  a  relative  elongation  of  the  antero-posterior  dimensions 
of  the  pelvis  as  compared  with  the  transverse.  Thus  the  jielvis  of  the 
Australian  is  nearly  circular  in  horizontal  outline,  and  in  Bush  women 
the  antero-posterior  exceed  the  transverse  diameters.  The  pelvis  of  the 
Laplander  is  small. 

Obstetric  Anatomy  of  the  Soft  Parts  of  the  Parturient  Tract. 

The  Uterus  forms  a  part  of  the  parturient  canal.  Yet,  as  will  be  seen 
in  connection  with  the  physiology  of  labor,  the  organ  resolves  itself  into 
two  segments  which  sustain  very  different  relations  to  the  parturient 
process,  an  up|)er,  contractile,  and  a  lower,  passive,  segment.  Tlie  upper 
segment  is  of  interest  chiefly  as  the  principal  source  of  the  pro})elling 
power,  the  lower,  the  seat  of  resistance  at  the  beginning  of  labor,  belongs 
more  i)roperly  to  the  passages  than  does  the  contractile  portion  of  the 
organ. 

The  Soft  Parts  of  the  Pelvis  which  concern  the  obstetrician  are  chiefly 
the  inuscl(!s  which  line  the  bony  excavation  and  the  structures  Avhich 
compose  the  pelvic  floor.  The  former,  as  already  stated,  reduce  slightly 
the  capacity  of  the  bony  cavity;  the  latter  supplement  the  osseous  ])or- 
tiou  of  the  parturient  tract.  Lying  immediately  above  the  lateral  mar- 
gins of  the  brim,  the  iliacus  and  psoas  muscles  diminish  the  transverse 
width  of  the  bony  inlet  to  the  extent  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  on 
each  side.  The  external  iliac  vessels  run  along  the  inner  borders  of  these 
muscles.  The  main  trimk  of  the  lumbar  plexus  follows  the  course  of 
the  psoas,  and  the  crural  nerve  runs  between  the  psoas  and  the  iliacus 
muscles. 

The  median  portion  of  both  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  pelvic  walls 
is  devoid  of  muscular  coverings.  On  either  side  of  the  median  section 
lie  the  jn'riformis  posteriorly  arid  the  obturator  internus  anteriorly  and 
laterally.  These  muscles  are  thin  and  are  so  located  as  scarcely  to  lessen 
appreciably  the  capacity  of  the  pelvis. 
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The  Pyriformis  is  a  fan-shaped  muscle  arisinsi;  by  digitations  from 
tlie  anterior  aspects  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  sacral  vertebne, 
from  the  upper  margin  of  tlie  greater  sciatic  notch,  and  from  the  ante- 
rior surface  of  the  greater  sacro-seiatic  ligament;  it  passes  out  of  the 
pelvis  by  the  greater  sacro-sciatic  foramen  to  it's  insertion  in  the  femur. 
The  nerves  of  the  sacral  plexus  lie  in  front  of  this  muscle. 

The  Obturator  Internus  Muscle  arises  from  the  inner  surface  of 
the  obturator  membrane,  from  the  fibrous  arch  which  completes  the  canal 
for  the  obturator  vessels  and  nerves,  and  from  the  inner  surface  of  the 
innominate  bone  anteriorly  between  the  obturator  foramen  and  the 
margin  of  the  ischio-pubic  ramus,  and  laterally  over  an  area  extending 
backward  to  the  sciatic  notch,  upward  to  the  brim,  and  downward  to 
the  outlet;  a  few  fibres  arise  from  the  obturator  fascia  which  covers  the 
internal  surface  of  the  muscle;  its  fibres  converge  and  pass  t)ut  through 
the  lesser  sacro-sciatic  foramen  to  be  inserted  into  the  great  trochanter. 

The  Bladder  in  the  front  portion  of  the  pelvic  cavity  does  not  when 
empty  appreciably  diminish  its  capacity.  Moreover,  during  the  begin- 
ning stage  of  labor,  as  will  be  explained  later,  the  greater  portion  of  this 
viscus  is  drawn  up  above  the  inlet  of  the  pelvis. 

The  Rectum  at  the  brim  lies  in  front  of  the  left  sacro-iliac  joint ;  it 
thence  runs  inward  to  descend  in  the  median  line  along  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  sacrum  and  the  coccyx.  It  encroaches  but  little  on  the  pelvic 
space  except  when  distended,  yet  the  left  oblique  diameter  at  the  brim, 
which  in  the  dried  pelvis  is  shorter  than  the  right,  is  rendered  still  more 
so  by  the  presence  of  the  rectum,  especially  when  the  latter  is  filled. 
The  greater  frequency  with  which  the  head  enters  the  pelvis  in  the 
right  oblique  diameter  than  in  the  left  is  explained  by  these  facts. 

The  Pelvic  Floor  comprises  the  soft  structures  which  close  the 
outlet  of  the  bony  pelvis  and  give  support  to  the  pelvic  and  abdominal 
contents.  Its  upper  limit  is  the  peritoneum  except  Avhere  that  structure 
is  lifted  off  to  be  reflected  over  the  pelvic  viscera.  Its  lower  surface 
is  the  skin.  At  its  median  portion  it  is  obliquely  traversed  by  three 
muscular  slits,  the  urethra,  the  vagina,  and  the  rectum,  all  approxi- 
mately parallel  with  the  pelvic  brim,  save  that  the  lower  end  of  the 
rectum  turns  backward  nearly  at  a  right  angle  with  the  vagina. 

The  posterior  vaginal  wall  and  the  soft  structures  behind  it  constitute 
the  sacral  segment ;  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina  and  the  soft  parts  in 
front  of  it  compose  the  pubic  segment  of  the  pelvic  floor  (Hart). 

In  labor  the  pubic  segment  of  the  floor  is  drawn  upward  and  the 
sacral  segment  is  distended  and  thrust  downward  as  the  foetus  descends 
through  the  infra-osseons  portion  of  the  parturient  canal.  The  resiliency 
of  the  posterior  segment  of  the  floor  holds  tlie  fcetal  mass  in  close  relation 
with  the  ischio  })ubic  rami  during  the  completion  of  the  birth,  and  assists 
in  its  final  expulsion. 

3Ieasurements.  In  the  nullipara  the  distance  from  the  coccyx  to  the 
anus  is  4.5  cm.,  If  inch;  from  the  anus  to  the  lower  margin  of  the 
vulvar  orifice,  3,2  cm.,  IJ  inch;  in  the  parous  woman  the  latter  distance 
is  2.5  cm.,  1  inch;  in  the  primigravida  at  term,  3.8  cm.,  1|  inch.  The 
greatest  transverse  width  of  the  pelvic  floor,  on  the  bisischial  line,  is 
11  cm.,  4|^  inches;  the  per[)('ndi('uiar  thickness  at  the  anus  is  about  5 
cm.,  2  inches.     In  the  non-gravid  woman  the  average  projection  below 
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a  line  drawn  from  the  tip  of  the  coccyx  to  the  summit  of  the  subpubic 
arch  is  about  2.5  cm.,  1  inch.  The  length  of  the  sacral  segment  during 
labor  at  the  acme  of  expulsion — coccyx  to  lower  edge  of  vulvar  orifice — 
is  15  cm.,  6  inches. 

The  more  important  component  parts  of  the  pelvic  floor  are  its  mus- 
cular structures  and  fascial  sheets.  On  the  latter  its  strength  and 
supporting  power  mainly  depend. 

For  a  detailed  description  of  the  anatomy  of  the  pelvic  floor  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  chapter  on  The  Female  Pelvic  Organs. 


Fig.  156. 


Fig.  157. 


Axis  of  the  bony  pelvis. 
cd.  Axis  of  inlet,    cf.  Axis  of  bony  pelvis. 


Axis  of  the  birth-canal, 
r.  Anus,    a  b.  Tlane  of  outlet  of  com- 
pleted canal,    e.  Perpendicular  to  plane 
or  axis  of  expulsion. 


The  Parturient  Axis.  It  is  obvious  that  an  infinite  number  of  pelvic 
planes  may  be  drawn  in  addition  to  the  cardinal  planes  previously 
described.  All,  if  extended,  would  meet  in  front  of  the  pul)ic  joint. 
The  mathematical  axis  of  the  pelvic  canal  is  a  line  which  pierces  each 
of  these  planes  perpendicularly  at  its  centre  point.  Such  a  line  is  a 
curved  line  with  its  concavity  forward,  and  it  represents  very  nearly 
the  course  which  the  foetal  head  follows  in  its  descent  through  the 
pelvis  in  typical  labors.  The  axis  of  the  inlet  }>rolonged  strikes  the 
tip  of  the  coccyx  and  a  point  on  the  nbdominnl  wall  near  the  umbilicus. 
The  axis  of  the  obstetric  outlet  of  the  bony  ])elvis  if  extended   would 
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pass  immediately  in  front  of  the  sacral  promontory.  The  course  of  the 
osseous  portion  of  the  canal  depends  upon  the  longitudinal  curvature 
of  the  sacrum,  and  varies  accordino:]y.  The  plane  of  the  vulvo-vaginal 
ring  at  the  moment  when  the  f(ctal  head  is  expelled  is  nearly  parallel 
with  the  long  axis  of  the  mother's  body.  The  outlet  of  the  soft  parts, 
therefore,  at  the  acme  of  ex])ulsion,  looks  almost  directly  forward. 
(Fig.  LjT.) 

III.  The  Foetus. 

The  head,  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk,  and  the  breech  of  the  foetus 
each  fills  the  pelvis  more  or  less  completely  during  its  passage  through 
it,  and  each  has  sufficient  rigidity  to  retain  its  primal  shape  in  some 
degree  during  labor.  These  parts  of  the  foetal  mass,  therefore,  all  sus- 
tain an  important  relation  to  the  mechanism  of  labor.  The  head,  how- 
ever, is  much  larger  in  proportion  to  the  trunk  in  the  foetus  than  in  the 
adult.  As  a  whole,  its  diameters  are  greater  than  those  of  the  shoulders 
or  the  breech  and  thighs,  and  are  more  incompressible.  It  follows  that 
the  principal  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  child  through  the  pelvis 
is  offered  by  the  head.  While  the  body  of  the  f(£tus  cannot  be  wholly 
neglected  in  the  study  of  the  mechanism  of  labor,  it  is  with  the  head 
that  obstetric  questions  are  mainly  concerned. 

Obstetric  Anatomy  of  the  Foetal  Head.  For  the  obstetrician  the  foetal 
head  present  two  general  divisions:  1,  the  cranial  vault;  2,  the  cranial 
base  and  face.  The  former,  owing  to  the  semi-cartilaginous  character 
and  the  mobility  of  its  bones,  is  plastic,  a  fact  of  great  importance  in 
facilitating  the  passage  of  the  head  through  the  pelvis;  the  latter  is 
firm  and  unyielding,  its  bony  structures  being  more  highly  ossified  and 
more  firmly  united.  Protection  is  thus  afforded  during  birth  to  the 
ganglia  at  the  base  of  the  brain. 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the  plasticity  of  the  foetal 
head  differs  in  different  infants  at  term.  The  degree  of  ossification  and 
the  firmness  of  union  between  the  cranial  bones  in  the  fully  developed 
foetus  are  subject  to  considerable  variation,  and  the  hardness  of  the  head 
is  an  essential  element  in  the  labor. 

The  Bones  of  the  cranial  vault  are  the  two  parietal,  the  two  frontal, 
the  squamous  portion  of  the  occipital  and  those  of  the  two  temporal 
bone^s.  They  are  united  only  by  the  unossified  external  periosteum  and 
by  the  dura  mater.  Both  the  fiexible  character  of  the  bones  and  the 
existence  of  membranous  interspaces  contribute  to  the  ])lasticity  of  the 
cranial  vault. 

The  Sutures  of  the  vault  are  the  membranous  intervals  between  two 
adjacent  bones.  Those  of  obstetric  importance  are  the  sagittal  or  inter- 
parietal, the  frontal  or  inter  frontal,  the  coroyial  or  fr  onto- parietal,  the 
^amMoicZa^  or  occi/jiVo-parietal  sutures.     (Figs.  158  and  159.) 

Thk  Fontanelles  are  the  greater  spaces  formed  by  the  widening 
out  of  the  sutures  between  the  angles  of  three  or  four  adjacent  bones. 

The.  anterior  fontanelle,  or  bregma,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
sagittal,  the  coronal,  and  the  frontal  sutures.  It  is  identified  in  the 
vaginal  examination  during  labor  by  the  following  characters.  It  is 
kite-shaped,  or  quadrangular,  with  its  most  acute  angle  forward.  Its 
average  diameter  is  one   inch.      Its  size,  however,  varies   in   different 
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foetal  heads,  and  is  much  diminished  by  overlapping  of  the  bones  when 

the  head  is  firmly  wedged  in  the  pelvis.     Four  lines  of  sutures  run  into  it. 

The  posterior  fontanelle  is  formed  at  the  junction  of  the  sagittal  and 

the  lambdoidal  sutures.     It  presents  to  the  examining  Hnger  the  follow- 


FlG.    l\s. 


Fig.  159. 


Anterior  and  posterior  fontanelles,  sagittal,  lambdoidal,  coronal,  and  frontal  sutures. 

ing  distinguishing  marks  :  It  is  small,  usually  a  mere  depression,  barely 
perceptible  to  the  finger-tip.  Three  lines  of  suture  run  into  it.  Behind 
it  is  the  squamous  or  triangular  portion  of  the  occipital  bone,  which  is 
movable  upon  the  basilar  portion  by  a  hinge-like  joint  of  fibrous  tissue. 


Fig.  160. 


Foetal  head  seen  from  above,  showing  false  fontanelle  between  the  anterior  and  the  posterior 
fontanelle.    (After  Ribemont-Dessauines  and  Lepage.) 

In  exceptional  instances  in  well-ossified  heads  this  fontanelle  is  absent. 
Frequently  during  hibor  the  interspace  is  obliterated  by  the  crowding 
together  or  overlajiping  of  the  cranial  bones. 

Temporal  Fontanelles.     A  fontanelle  exists  on  either  side  of  the  head 
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at  the  junction  of  the  temporal  with  the  parietal  and  occipital  bones. 
They  are  of  little  obstetric  interest,  except  for  the  fact  that  in  rare  cases 
one  of  them  may  fall  within  reach  of  the  examining  finger  and  be  mis- 
taken for  the  occipital  fontanelle. 

False  Fontanelles,  due  to  failure  of  ossification,  are  exceptionally 
observed  either  in  the  body  of  the  bone  or  in  the  course  of  a  suture. 
(Fig.  160.) 

Wormian  Bones.  Rarely  there  are  small,  supernumerary  bones  in  the 
interparietal  space.  They  are  the  result  of  irregular  ossification,  and  are 
known  as  Wormian  bones. 

In  the  examination  of  the  head  for  diagnosis  of  position,  the  practi- 
tioner must  have  in  mind  the  possibility  of  being  misled  by  these  anomalies. 

Protuberances.  The  cranial  bones  present  five  protuberances  which 
are  of  interest  as  obstetric  landmarks.  They  are  the  occi[)ital,  the  two 
parietal,  and  the  two  frontal.  The  occipital  protuberance  is  situated  2.5 
cm.,  1  inch,  or  more  behind  the  posterior  fontanelle.  The  parietal  pro- 
tuberance or  boss  is  the  bony  eminence  at  the  centre  of  each  parietal  bone. 
The  frontal  protuberance  is  the  eminence  at  the  centre  of  each  frontal  bone. 

The  Vertex  is  that  portion  of  the  head  between  the  anterior  and  the 
posterior  foutanelles  and  extending  laterally  to  the  parietal  eminences. 

The  Occiput  is  the  part  of  the  head  behind  the  posterior  fontanelle. 

The  Sinciput  is  that  portion  of  the  cranial  vault  in  front  of  the 
bregma. 

Fig.  161. 


■W  T 

The  diameters  of  the  fcetal  head.    (Modified  from  Farabeitf  and  Varnier.) 
O  F.  Occipito-frontal.    O  B.  Suboccipito-bregmatic.    T  B.  Traehelo-bregmatie.    The  maximum 
diameter,  occipito-mental,  is  indicated  by  the  long  dotted  arrow.   Measurements  are  in  centimetres. 

Measurements  of  the  Foetal  Head.  Obviously  the  obstetrician  must  take 
into  account  the  shape  and  dimensions  of  the  tVetal  head,  as  well  as  of 
the  pelvis.  Not  only  the  size,  but  tlie  configuration  of  the  cephalic  mass 
is  an  essential  element  in  the  relation  of  the  head  to  the  birtli-canal. 
These  elements  in  the  obstetric  problem  are  best  understood  with  the  aid 
of  a  series  of  head  diameters  and  circumferences  measured  in  different 
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pianos.  Tlie  diameters  of  the  head  commonly  made  nse  of  are  the 
occijiito-frontal,  the  occipito-mental,  the  suhoccipito-bregmatic,  the 
bipurielal,  the  bitemporal,  the  l)ima.stoid,  the  fronto-meutal^  and  the 
trachelo-breunialie.      (Fiirs.  Itil  and  1(j2.) 

Tile  occipito-frontal  d'uvnder  is  measured  from  the  tip  of  the  occipital 
protuberance  to  the  root  of  the  nose. 

The  occipilo-menlal  diameter  extends  from  the  occipital  protuberance 
to  the  centre  of  the  lower  margin  of  the  chin. 

The  suhoccipHo-brcf/rmdic  diameter  extends  from  the  junction  of  the 
nucha  and  the  occiput  to  the  centre  of  the  bregma. 

The  snhocvipito-jrontcd  extends  from  the  junction  of  nucha  and  occiput 
to  the  summit  of  the  forehead. 

The  biparielal  duimder  is  measured  through  the  centres  of  the  parietal 
eminences. 

Fi.i.  \u2. 


Engaging  diameters  of  the  flexed  head.    (After  Fakabeuk  aud  Varnier.) 
PP.  Hiparietal  diameter,  9  cm.    OB.  Suboccipito-brcgmatic  diameter,  9.5  cm. 

The  bUcmporal  is  the  distance  between  the  lower  extremities  of  the 
coronal  suture. 

The  bimusloid  is  the  distance  between  the  mastoid  apophyses. 

The  fronto-menial  diameter  extends  from  the  summit  of  the  forehead 
to  the  centre  of  the  lower  margin  of  the  chin. 

The  cervicn-brer/matic  extends  from  the  junction  of  neck  and  chin  to 
the  centre  of  the  bregma. 

The  average  values  of  these  diameters  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Average  Diameters  of  the  Fcetal  Head. 

Occipito-frontal  diameter 11.5  cm.  4%  inches. 

Occipito-mental         " 14  "  5^2  " 

Subocci  pi  to  bregmatic  diameter 9.5  "  3%  " 

Suboccipito-frontal  " 11  "  i%  " 

Biparictal  diameter  .........      9.5  "  3%  " 

Bitemporal       "  8  "  3':^  " 

•  Bima-stoid  "  7  "  2%  " 

Fronto-mental  diameter 9  "  Z%  " 

Trachelo-bregmatic  diameter 9.5  "  2>%  " 
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Approximate  Diameters  of  the  Fcetal  Head.  The  approxi- 
mate diameters  of  the  foetal  head  may  for  easy  memorizing  be  stated  with 
sufficient  accuracy  for  practical  purposes  as  follows  : 

Biparietal 9    cm.  3>^  inches. 

Siiboccipitobregmatic 9      "  Z}4       " 

Fronto-mental 9      "  3}4       " 

Occipito-frontal         .       .       .       .       •       .        .       .        .  11.5  "  4J^       " 

Occi  pi  to-mental 14      "  5>^       " 

Planes  of  the  Foetal  Head.  Just  as  the  pelvis  is  studied  with  the  aid  of 
the  horizontal  planes,  so  the  size  and  shape  of  the  head  in  its  relation 
to  the  birth-canal  may  more  easily  be  appreciated  with  the  help  of  cross- 
sections  made  through  its  more  important  diameters.  Most  useful  for 
this  purpose  are  the  occipito-mental  section  through  the  biparietal  and 
the  occipito-mental  diameters,  the  occipito-frontal  section  through  the 
biparietal  and  the  occipito-frontal  diameters,  the  suboccipito-frontal 
through  the  bitemporal  and  the  suboccipito-frontal  diameters,  the  sub- 
occipito-bregmatic  through  the  biparietal  and  the  suboccipito-bregmatic 
diameters.  By  comparison  of  these  sectional  planes  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  suboccipito-bregmatic  plane,  which  is  the  plane  that  falls  in  relation 
with  the  different  pelv^ic  planes  successively  as  the  head  descends,  is  not 
only  the  smallest  but  is  nearly  circular.  It  measures,  after  the  head  is 
well  moulded  to  the  pelvis,  9  cm.,  about  3^  inches,  in  the  biparietal, 
and  but  little  more  in  the  opposite  diameter.  Its  circumference  is  about 
33  cm.,  13  inches,  while  the  occipito-frontal  circumference  is  34.5  cm., 
13|  inches,  and  the  occipito-mental  35.5  cm.,  14  inches.  The  sub- 
occipito-bregmatic is  the  plane  which  engages  in  complete  flexion  of  the 
head.  Thus  it  is  obvious  that  the  difference  between  a  fully  flexed  and 
a  partially  extended  head  may  make  all  the  difference  between  an  easy 
and  an  impossible  delivery. 

Circumference  of  the  Foetal  Head.  The  cross-sections  of  the  head  whose 
circumferences  are  in  most  cases  the  maximum  circumferences  engaging 
in  the  pelvis  are  the  suboccipito-bregmatic  and  the  suboccipito-frontal. 
The  occipito-frontal  it  is  well  to  note,  yet  the  latter  is  of  little  practical 
importance.  These  cross-sections  extend  through  tlie  corresponding 
diameters  respectively.      Their  circumferences  are  as  follows  : 

Suboccipito-bregmatic  circumference 33    cm.  13     inches. 

Suboccipito-frontal  "  35      '•  13%       " 

Occipito-frontal  "  31.5  "  133^       " 

Moulding.  Comparing  the  dimensions  of  the  foetal  head  with  one 
another  it  will  be  seen  that  the  head  during  its  descent  through  the 
pelvis  is  an  irregular  cylindrical  mass,  the  long  axis  of  which  is  14  cm., 
0^  inches,  and  the  transverse  9.5  cm.,  3f  inches. 

Normally  the  long  axis  of  the  cylinder  lies  nearly  in  relation  with  the 
axis  of  the  birth-canal;  the  engaging  diameters  of  the  average  head, 
those  which  lie  across  the  parturient  tract,  differ  little  from  those  of  the 
maternal  pelvis.  The  value  of  the  suboccipito-bregmatic  circumference 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  pelvic  outlet. 

In  most  births  the  cylindrical  form  of  the  cephalic  mass  becomes  still 
more  pronounced  during  labor,  owing  to  the  moulding  which  takes  place 
from  the  pressure  effects  of  the  birth-canal.      The   elongation  of  the 
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cylinder  is  further  increased  by  the  formation  upon  the  presenting  part 
of  the  caput  succt'daneum,  to  he  described  in  another  chapter. 

The  principal  (haiiietcrs  of  the  head  arc  all  affected  in  t^reater  or  less 
dcj^ree  by  the  nioulthni;  of  the  head  in  its  passat^e  throuirh  the  l)iith- 
canal.  The  biparietal  is  reduced  in  ordinary  labor  by  about  O.G  cm., 
^  inch.  The  suboccipito-bregmatic  and  the  suboccipito-frontal  are  cor- 
respondingly sliortened.  The  occipito-mental  is  lengthened.  In  a  word, 
the  engaging  tliameters  are  compressed,  and  there  is  a  corresponding 
elongation  of  the  diameter  which  is  in  relation  with  the  axis  of  the 
parturient  tract.  Tlie  mouhling  is  ehiefly  the  result  of  overla])ping  of 
the  cranial  bones.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  the  measurements 
of  the  head  for  record  should  be  taken  after  it  has  resumed  its  normal 
shape. 

The  head  undergoes  in  slight  degree  a  total  reduction  in  volume  dur- 
ing its  passage  through  the  pelvis,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  portion  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  tluid  and  of  the  contents  of  the  intracranial  blood- 
vessels is  forced  out  of  the  cranial  cavity  by  compression. 

The  plasticity  of  the  head  is  obviously  an  essential  factor  in  the  par- 
turient process.  The  hardness  of  the  cranial  vault  is,  therefore,  always 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  prognosis  of  labor. 

The  Trunk.  The  trunk  diameters  are  small,  and  moreover  are  so  com- 
j)ressible  as  to  render  them  of  relatively  little  importance  in  the  mech- 
anism of  labor.  The  longest  of  the  trunk  diameters  is  the  bisacromial. 
Its  length  is  12  cm.,  4 J  inches;  but  it  is  reducible  to  the  extent  of  at 
least  2  or  3  cm.  The  antero-posterior  or  sterno-dorsal  diameter  at  the 
level  of  the  shoulders  is  8.5  cm.,  3]  inches,  and  is  reducible  to  8  cm. 
The  average  cliest  measure  (circumference)  is  12{  inches.  Tiie  l)itro- 
chanteric  diameter  is  9  cm.,  3|  inches.  The  antero-posterior  diameter 
at  the  breech,  the  sacro-pubic,  is  5.5  cm.,  2^  inches.  With  the  super- 
added thickness  of  the  thighs  flexed  upon  the  abdomen,  the  antero- 
posterior diameter  is  nearly  doubled. 

Length  and  Weight  of  the  Mature  Foetus.  The  length  of  the  child  at 
term  is  usually  between  4<)  and  51  cm.,  18  and  20  Inches.  The  average 
weight  is  3150  to  3290  grammes,  7  to  7|  pounds,  males  weighing  more 
than  females,  and  first,  as  a  rule,  less  than  subsequent  births.  The  usual 
birth-weight  may  be  said  to  vary  from  2700  to  5400  grammes,  (i  to  11 
or  12  pounds.  In  very  rare  instances  the  latter  limit  is  exceeded,  and 
phenomenal  weights  of  more  than  9000  grammes,  20  jiounds,  have  been 
recorded.  There  is  usually  a  progressive  gain  in  the  weight  of  the 
children  in  successive  pregnan<'ies  of  the  same  mother  till  the  fourth 
or  lifth. 

Mobility  of  the  Foetal  Head  Upon  the  Spinal  Column.  The  movements  of 
extension  or  flexion  and  of  rotation  of  tlu'  head  upon  the  trunk  sustain 
important  relations  to  the  mechanism  of  labor,  as  will  be  seen  in  connec- 
tion with  the  discussion  of  that  subject.  These  movements  are  favored 
l)y  the  laxity  of  the  joints  in  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  column. 
The  limit  of  safe  rotation  (»!"  the  head  upon  the  trunk  is  generally  believed 
to  be  i'O  degrees  on  either  side.  Taniier,  however,  points  out  that  the 
rotation  may  be  continued  without  injiiiy  to  the  spinal  cord  or  to  the  liga- 
ments till  the  face  looks  directh'  backward.     '^Fhc  torsion  is  jiot  confined 
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to  a  siugle  poiut  in  the  spinal  column,  but  is  distributed  along  the  upper 
portion  of  its  length. 

Presextatiox,  Positiox,  and  Posture  of  the  Fcetus. 

Presentation  is,  in  general  terms,  the  relation  of  the  long  axis  of  the 
foetal  ovoid  to  the  uterine  axis.  Under  this  definition  we  have  two  vari- 
eties of  presentation  :   longitudinal  and  transverse. 

Longitudinal  Presentation  is  that  in  which  the  long  axis  of  the 
foetal  ovoid  corresponds  with  the  axis  of  the  uterus,  either  the  cephalic 
or  the  pelvic  extremity  offering  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 

Transverse  Presentation  is  that  in  which  the  long  axis  of  the 
foetal  mass  lies  across  the  long  axis  of  the  uterus.  Except  very  rarely, 
however,  its  direction  is  not  transverse  but  oblique.  In  this  presenta- 
tion any  part  of  the  foetus,  except  the  cephalic  or  the  podalic  extremity, 
may  offer  primarily  at  the  pelvic  inlet. 

As  commonly  employed  the  term  presentation  refers  to  the  part  of  the 
foetus  which  presents  at  the  pelvic  brim.  Thus  we  have  cephalic  and 
breech  as  subvarieties  of  longitudinal  presentation;  vertex,  face,  and  brow 
as  subvarieties  of  cephalic  presentation;  6;'eecA  and /oo^  as  subvarieties  of 
pelvic  presentation;  shoulder,  arm,  and  ha7id  as  subvarieties  of  transverse 
presentation.  Since  iu  transverse  presentation  the  shoulder  ultimately 
becomes  the  presenting  part,  transverse  is  also  known  as  shoulder  pre- 
sentation. 

The  term  presenting  part  is  used  to  denote  the  part  of  the  foetal  ovoid 
which  offers  to  the  examining  finger.  It  is,  therefore,  synonymous  with 
presentation  in  the  sense  last  referred  to. 

The  varieties  and  subvarieties  of  presentation  may  be  summarized  as 
follows  : 

Presentations. 

1.  Longitudinal. 

A.  Cephalic.     ('/)  Vertex;  (6)  face;  (c)  brow. 

B.  Breech.     («)  Breech;  (6)  knee;  (c)  foot. 

2.  Transervse. 

{a)  Shoulder;  (b)  arm;  (c)  hand. 

Relative  Frequency  of  the  Different  Presentations.  The  vertex  presents 
in  about  97  per  cent,  of  all  labors  at  term.  Spiegelberg  found  cephalic 
presentations  in  97  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  97,871  labors;  Lepage 
in  97.32  per  cent,  of  3032  primipara?,  and  in  97.24  per  cent,  of  3598 
multipane,  at  the  Clinique  Baudelocque.  The  breech  presents  in  about 
1.6  per  cent,  of  all  labors;  transverse  presentation  occurs  in  0.5  per 
cent.  The  preponderance  of  vertex  presentations  is  due  mainly  to  adap- 
tation of  the  foetal  ovoid  to  the  shape  of  the  uterus,  and  in  some  degree 
to  gravity,  the  cephalic  being  the  heavier  extremity  of  the  foetus. 

Position.  Position  is  the  relation  of  the  presenting  part  to  the  quad- 
rants of  the  pelvic  brim,  the  quadrants  ])eing  those  into  which  the  brim 
is  divided  by  the  antero-posterior  and  the  transverse  diameters.  For 
each  presentation  there  are  four  positions.  They  are  named  according 
to  the  particular  quadrant  confronted  by  the  presenting  part,  sometimes 
from  some  anatomical  point  at  the  brim  selected  for  its  prominence. 
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In  vertex,  face,  and  breech  presentations  the  long  diameter  of  the 
presenting  part  engages  in  one  of  the  oblique  diameters  of  the  pelvic 
inlet.  In  vertex  presentation  the  occiput  looks  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left  anterior  or  to  the  right  ov  left  i)osterior  quadrant.  When  the  occi- 
put confronts  the  left  anterior  (juadrant,  the  ])ositioM  is  left  occipito- 
anterior; if  it  faces  the  rij^ht  anterior  quadrant,  the  j)osition  is  right 
oceipito-anterior,  anil  so  on.  The  positions  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
first,  second,  third,  and  fourth,  the  left  oceipito-anterior  being  the  first, 
and  the  others  following  in  order  from  left  to  right  around  the  pelvic 
brim.  Face  positions  are  named  in  similar  manner  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  chin — left  mcnto-anterior,  etc.;  breech  positions,  accord- 
ing to  the  directi()n  of  the  sacrum — left  sacro-anterior,  etc.;  shoulder 
positions,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  scapula  —  left  scapulo- 
anterior, etc. 

Vertex  Positions. 

Left  oceipito-anterior.     L.  O.  A. 
Kight  oceipito-anterior.     R.  O.  A. 
Right  oecipito-])osterior.     R.  O.  P. 
Left  occipito-posterior.      L.  O.  P. 

The  relative  frequency  of  the  different  vertex  positions  may  be  roughly 
stated  at  75,  20,  4,  and  1  per  cent,  respectively. 

Face  Positions. 

Left  mento-anterior.     L.  M.  A. 
Right  mento-anterior.      R.  j\L  A. 
Right  mento-posterior.      R.  M.  P. 
Left  mento-posterior.      L.  M.  P. 

Breech  Positions. 

Left  sacro-anterior.     L.  S.  A. 
Right  sacro-anterior.      R.  S.  A. 
Right  sacro-postcrior.      R.  S.  P. 
Left  sacro-posterior.     L.  S.  P. 

Transverse  or  Shoulder  Positions. 

Left  scapulo-antcrior.      L.  Sc.  A, 
Right  scaj)ulo-aiitcrior.      R.  Sc.  A. 
Right  scapulo-jxtstcrior.  .   R.  Sc.  P. 
Left  scapulo- posterior.      L.  Sc.  P. 
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Fig.  103. 
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Vertex.    Left  occipito-anterior  position.    (Farabeuf  and  Varnier.) 
Fig.  164. 
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Vcrtux.    Kight  uccipito-posterior  position.    (Farabeuk  and  Naunihr.) 
Fig.  166. 
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Fig.  lf.7. 
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Face.    Left  mento-anterior  position.    (Farabeuf  and  Varnier. 
Fig.  IGS. 


FiUL'.    Kiglit  mento-anterior  position.    (FARABEUFaud  \  akmi.k. 
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Fig.  1C9. 


Face.    Right  meuto-posterior  jxisition.     (Farabeuf  and  Vaknikr.i 
Fig.  170. 
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Breech     Left  sacroanterior  position.     (Farabeuf  and  Vaknier.) 
Fig.  172. 


Breech.    Right  sacro-anterior  position.  (Farabeuf  and  Varnier.) 
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Fig.  its. 


liruLcU.    Kight  sacro-posterior  position.    (FARABEurand  VAr.Mn:.) 
Fig.  174. 


Breech.    Left  Bacro-i«)sterior  position.    (Farabeuk  and  Varnieb.) 
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Fig.  175. 
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Shoulder.    Left  scapulo-anterior  position.     (Fafabeuf  and  Varnier.) 
Fig.  176. 


Shoulder.    Right  scapulo-anterior  position.    (Farabeuf  and  Vaunier.) 
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F:g.   177. 


Shoulder.     Kight  scapulo-posterior  position.    (Farabeuf  aud  Yarnier.) 


Fig.  178. 


Shoulder.    Left  scapulo-posierior  positiou.    (Faraukl'f  ttud  Varmek.) 
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Posture,  or  the  attilude  of  the  foetus,  is  the  relation  of  the  foetal  mem- 
bers to  one  another.  The  normal  posture  of  the  foetus  during  pregnancy 
and  parturition  is  one  of  flexion.  The  head  is  flexed,  the  arms  are 
folded  on  the  chest,  the  legs  are  flexed  upon  the  thighs,  and  the  thighs 
on  the  abdomen.  The  back  is  arched,  and  the  foetal  mass  presents  an 
ovoid  shape.  The  foetal  posture  is  the  result  partly  of  the  primitive  form 
of  the  embrvo,  mainly  of  the  uterine  pressure  forces.  As  an  element  in 
the  labor,  posture  is  most  important  as  relates  to  the  head. 


CHAPTER  YIII. 

THE  MECHANISM  AND  CLINICAL  COURSE  OF  NORMAL  LABOR. 

Definition  of  Normal  Labor.  The  term  eiitocia  is  applied  to  laljors  which 
tenniiuite  witlioiit  iirtiticiul  aid  and  without  injury  to  mother  or  child. 
All  such  labors  are  in  a  sense  natural  or  normal,  and  in  most  obstetric 
text-books  are  so  classified.  In  the  present  work  the  term  normal  labor 
will  be  restricted  to  labors  in  which  there  is  no  element  of  dystocia,  those, 
in  other  words,  in  which  all  the  mechanical  elements  are  normal  and 
wiiich  are  not  rendered  danjj^erous  to  mother  or  child  by  complications 
independent  of  the  mechanism.  Under  this  definition  only  luicom- 
])licated  labors  in  which  the  vertex  presents  in  anterior  position  will  be 
classed  as  normal. 

Stages  of  Labor. 

Labor  is  divided  into  three  stages: 

The  first  stage,  or  stage  of  dilatation,  ends  with  the  full  dilatation  of 
the  utero-cervical  zone. 

The  second  stage,  or  stage  of  ex})ulsion,  ends  with  the  birth  of  the  child. 

The  third  stage,  or  ])lacental  stage,  ends  with  the  cx])ulsi()n  of  the 
placenta  and  membranes  and  the  complete  retraction  of"  the  uterus. 

The  Duration  of  Normal  Labor. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  clinically  the  precise  time  when  labor  begins. 
For  practical  purposes,  it  is  sufficient  to  date  the  onset  of  the  parturient 
process  from  the  time  the  woman  is  conscious  of  regularly  recurring 
uterine  contractions.  In  many  instances,  however,  occasional  ]>ains  are 
felt  for  days  or  weeks  before  labor  is  actively  established.  On  the  other 
hand,  considerable  (hlatiition  is  very  frcHjuently  accomplished  without 
pain.  Sometimes  the  labor  may  cease  wholly  for  a  time  after  it  has 
continued  for  several  hours. 

The  time  occupied  by  the  process  of  dilatation  varies  greatly  in  dif- 
ferent cases.  Other  things  being  equal,  it  is  shorter  in  multipane  than 
in  primiparfc,  since  the  soft  ])arts  offer  less  resistance  after  the  first 
childbirth.  It  is  especially  ])rolonged  in  aged  primlpane,  owing  to 
excessive  rigidity  of  the  cervix  uteri  and  of  the  jielvic  floor  in  that 
class  of   jiarturients. 

In  typical  normal  conditions  the  average  period  from  the  beginning 
of  active  labor  to  complete  canalization  of  the  utero-cervical  zone  may 
i)e  fairly  stated  at  from  ten  to  fourteen  hours  for  primiparous  and  from 
six  to  eight  hours  for  multiparous  women. 

The  average  length  of  the  second  stage  is  approximately  two  hours  in 
the  primipara  and  one  hour  in  the  multipara. 

The   expulsion  of  the   placenta  usually  takes   place   within   a   period 
varying  from   a  few  minutes  to  two  hours  after  the  birth  of  the  child. 
Tiie  average  period  is  about  twenty  minutes. 
(192) 
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Causes  of  the  Onset  of  Labor. 

A  process  like  labor,  involving  so  extensive  coordinate  nuiscular  action, 
implies  the  existence  in  the  nervous  system  of  controlling  motor  centres 
for  the  regulation  of  the  uterine  contractions^  Though  it  has  been  suffi- 
ciently established  that  there  is  such  a  centre  in  tlie  medulla,  from  -which 
imiiressious  travel,  probably  down  the  cord  and  through  the  sacral 
plexus  to  the  uterus,  rhythmical  contractions  are  not  solely  dependent 
on  this  centre,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  contractions  go  on  after 
connection  with  the  medulla  has  been  severed.  For  example,  rhythmical 
contractions  have  been  known  to  take  place  in  the  horn  of  a  uterus  which 
had  been  removed  while  labor  was  going  on.  In  addition  to  the  nerve 
centi'e  in  the  medulla  we  have  the  cervical  ganglion,  an  extensive  plexus 
of  nervous  matter  lying  on  the  posterior  vaginal  fornix  and  intimately 
connected  with  the  uterus  by  numerous  filaments.  It  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  nerve  cords  from  the  hypogastric  plexus,  and  it  receives  fila- 
ments from  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  sacral  nerves.  Whether  the 
motor  impulses  travel  by  the  cord  or  pass  by  the  path  of  the  sympa- 
thetic trunk  is  a  question  that  cannot  be  answered  finally  at  the  present 
time.  Lusk  and  others  have  reported  cases  of  successful  labor  in 
women  having  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities,  retention  of  urine, 
and  incontinence  of  feces.  Observations  of  this  character  would  seem  to 
show  that  the  cord  is  not  the  only  route  by  which  impulses  are  trans- 
mitted. Charpentier  says  the  influence  of  the  spinal  cord  over  uterine 
contractions  cannot  be  denied,  for  in  women  who  have  paralysis,  uterine 
contractions,  if  less  painful,  are  also  very  feeble,  and  if  a  few  such  had 
easy  deliveries,  yet  in  the  majority  labor  is  tedious  from  feeble  uterine 
contractions.  Besides  the  centres  just  mentioned,  Dembo  found  collec- 
tions of  ganglionic  cells  between  tiie  peritoneal  and  the  muscular  walls 
of  the  uterus  and  groups  of  cells  lying  in  the  anterior  vaginal  wall  which 
he  believes  to  be  uterine  motor  centres.  Jewett  reports  a  case  in  which 
after  a  Cseso-hysterectomy  the  uterus,  which  Avas  totally  relaxed  at  the 
moment  of  amputation,  contracted  to  a  hard  globe  shortly  after  its  re- 
moval from  the  abdomen. 

Thus  there  are  three  motor  centres  M'hich  may  give  rise  to  contrac- 
tions of  the  uterus — a  centre  in  the  medulla,  the  cervical  ganglion, 
and  a  collection  of  ganglia  in  the  anterior  walls  of  the  vagina  and  in 
the  Avails  of  tlie  uterus.  Of  the  relative  importance  of  these  centres  we 
have  no  definite  knowledge. 

A  great  many  theories  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  the  onset  of 
labor,  but  none  of  them  are  entirely  satisfactory,  since  none  apply  to  all 
cases.  All  we  can  say  at  present  is  that  labor  is  not  the  result  of  any 
one,  but  is  due  to  the  concurrent  operation  of  a  number  of  causes.  These 
act  by  inducing  uterine  contractions,  or  perliaps  it  would  be  better  to 
say  by  increasing  the  painless  rhythmic  contractions  which  are  present 
in  marked  degree  throughout  the  entire  period  of  pregnancy.  Among 
the  proliable  causes  of  tlie  active  uterine  contractions  of  labor  the  most 
important  are  the  following: 

1,  I^Dosening  attachment  of  the  ovum,  converting  it  into  a  foreign 
body. 

2.  Excess  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood. 
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3.  Distention  of  the  nterus  by  the  grow  ini;  ovum. 

4.  Mental  impressions. 

1.  Loosening  Attachment  of  the  Ovum.  Separation  of  the  decidua  vera 
begins  with  the  lirst  active  oontraetions  of  the  nterns.  The  separation 
mav  b(;  the  result  of  a  nnnil)er  of  contributing  factors;  for  cxanij>le, 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  decidua  has  been  observed  in  the  latter  j)art  of 
]tregnancv  ;  but  this  is  not  constantly  found,  Simpson  held  that  it 
occurred  in  the  fourth  month  of  pregnancy. 

The  decidua  vera  is  divided  into  two  parts.  One  part  consists  of  an 
outer,  dense,  membranous  layer  of  large  cells  resembling  pavement  ej)ithe- 
liuni;  the  otiier  i)art,  of  a  layer  of  much  looser  texture  in  which  are  found 
the  large  deci<lual  glands.  It  is  in  this  S})ongy  layer  that  the  separation 
of  the  decidua  takes  place.  In  this  layer  toward  the  end  of  pregnancy 
the  trabecidic  enclosing  the  spaces  of  the  network  have  been  observed 
to  decrease  in  size  from  3-^^  of  an  inch  to  yg-Vir  of  an  inch.  The  layer 
seems  to  shrivel  and  thus  to  ])ermit  easy  separation.  The  occurrence 
of  hemorrhages,  the  result  of  the  compression  and  tearing  caused  I)y  the 
violent  uterine  action,  also  tends  to  detach  the  ovum  from  the  walls  of 
the  uterus,  and  may  act  to  intensify  the  pains  already  estiiblished.  This 
separation  of  the  decidua  from  the  uterine  wall  makes  the  ovum  in  part 
a  foreign  body,  and  this  explains  the  continuance  of  the  expulsive  efforts. 

2.  Excess  of  Carbon  Dioxide  in  the  Blood,  Brown-Sequard  has  shown 
that  excess  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood  of  pregnant  animals  will 
bring  on  uterine  contractions.  This  effect  may  be  produced  directly 
or  through  the  uterine  motor  centre.  As  the  fcctus  grows,  it  demands 
more  nutriment,  and  there  must  be  a  corresponding  increase  of  the 
products  of  tissue  waste,  including  carbon  dioxide.  The  presence  of 
carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood  of  the  placenta  is  accounted  for  in  several 
ways,  l>ut  many  of  the  explanations  agree  in  this,  that  it  is  the  result 
of  some  interference  with  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  j)la- 
centa,  Leopold  and  Ruge  believe  it  to  be  due  to  the  formati(^n  of 
thrombi  in  the  placenta,  Friedliinder  explains  the  formation  of  blood 
coagula  in  this  organ  by  the  penetration  into  the  uterine  sinuses  of  the 
cells  that  form  in  the  serotina  about  the  eighth  month.  Another  ex- 
])lanation  of  the  increase  of  the  carbon  dioxide  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
the  trabecuhe  of  the  sinuses  are  observed  to  decrease  until,  at  the  cud 
of  pregnancy,  tiiey  are  about  one-fifth  their  former  size.  This  may  be 
the  result  of  cell  infiltration  of  the  walls  and  consequent  contraction. 
When  the  venous  l^lood  has  accumulated  to  a  certain  amount  the  con- 
tained carbon  dioxide  stimulates  the  uterine  contractions,  and  labor  is 
established, 

3.  Distention  of  the  Uterus.  The  growth  of  the  gravid  uterus  is  a 
result  in  part  of  development  of  the  uterine  museiilaris,  in  ]);irt  of  dis- 
tention of  the  uterine  parietes.  There  is  not  only  hypertrophy  and  hyper- 
plasia, but  as  well,  it  is  assimied,  a  rearrangement  of  the  muscular  fibres, 
so  that,  instead  ol'  lying  side  by  side,  they  are  disposed  more  uearlv  end 
to  end,  A\'heu  the  limit  is  reached  and  growth  and  e\t<Mi>ioii  can  goon 
no  further,  then  labor  begins. 

Power  likened  the  evacuation  of  the  uterus  to  the  emptying  of  viscera 
such  as  the  bladder  and  the  reetiun.  These  permit  distention  to  a  certain 
extent  and  then  expel  their  contents. 
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4.  Mental  Impressions.  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  effect  of 
great  t^rief  as  an  etioloiiieal  factor  in  abortion  to  call  to  mind  how  im- 
portant a  part  the  emotions  may  play  in  indneing  labor.  But  such 
agencies  as  these  and  slight  muscular  strains,  jars,  and  falls  happening 
at  the  close  of  gestation,  and  the  descent  of 'the  foetus  low  in  the  pelvis, 
due  to  yielding  of  the  cervix,  cannot  be  viewed  as  essential  causes  of  the 
onset  of  labor.  The  establishment  of  labor  is  often  wholly  independent 
of  such  influences. 

In  the  existing  state  of  our  knowledge  it  is  impossible  to  say  which 
of  the  many  possible  causes  are  most  active  in  bringing  about  the  final 
result. 

The  Clinical  rnENOMENA  of  Beginning  Labor. 

The  more  important  phenomena  of  labor  are  those  which  pertain  to 
the  uterus.      These  will  next  be  considered. 

Labor  Pains.  Contractions  of  the  uterus  occurring  during  labor  are 
known  in  ail  languages  by  the  word  which  expresses  pain.  Labors  un- 
attended with  pain  have  been  recorded,  but  they  are  exceedingly  rare.  It 
is  also  said  that  patients  have  been  delivered  in  a  condition  of  hypnotic 
sleep,  but  such  experiences  are  among  the  rarer  curiosities  of  obstetric 
practice.  The  cause  of  the  painful  sensations  in  the  early  part  of  labor 
is  the  distention  of  the  cervix,  and  in  the  latter  part  the  suffering  is 
due  to  stretching  of  the  vagina  and  vulva  and  to  compression  of  the 
nerve-trunks  in  the  pelvis. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  uterine  musculature  is  a  collection  of  non- 
striated  muscular  fibres,  it  may  be  expected  to  manifest  the  same  kind 
of  activity  that  is  observed  in  this  variety  of  muscular  tissue  in  other 
parts  of  the  body. 

The  contractions  are  involuntary.  The  patient  cannot  initiate  them 
nor  can  she  stop  them  when  they  have  begun,  although  in  the  stage  of 
expulsion  she  can  assist  them  by  voluntarily  bringing  the  abdominal 
muscles  into  play.  jSTotwithstanding  the  automatic  character  of  the 
uterine  contractions,  mental  impressions  may  affect  them  in  a  marked 
degree;  for  example,  the  arrival  of  the  physician  may  retard,  and  even 
for  a  short  time  arrest,  the  labor.  The  pains  are  likely  to  be  inhibited, 
too,  by  the  reflex  effect  of  a  full  bladder  or  rectum. 

The  pains  are  wtermiHent,  and  the  interval  between  them  varies  with 
the  stage  of  progress.  The  intervals  of  repose  grow  shorter  as  the  labor 
progresses,  until  finally,  at  the  end  of  the  second  stage,  the  expulsive 
efforts  are  almost  continuous.  The  intermittent  character  of  the  j)ains 
is  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  foetus.  During  the  height  of  a  uterine 
contraction  the  placental  circulation  is  almost  wholly  interrupted,  and 
the  foetus,  moreover,  suffers  powerful  compression.  Under  persistent 
uterine  contraction  it  would  soon  j)erish. 

The  contractions  are  pcrisUd/lc,  proceeding  from  one  extremity  of  the 
uterus  to  the  other.  The  direction  of  this  contraction  wave  is  from 
fundus  to  cervix.  In  some  of  the  lower  animals  contractions  have  been 
observed  to  pass  from  cervix  to  fundus,  but  such  phenomena  are  doubt- 
less exceptional  and  abnormal.  The  wave  is  said  to  last  from  one-third 
to  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  labi>r  pain.     Assuming  that  the  average 
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duration  of  a  pain  is  one  minute,  tlie  perir^taltic  wave  woiiUl  hist  from 
twentv  to  fortv  seconds. 


The  Mechanism  of  Dilatation. 

Upper  and  Lower  Uterine  Segments.  The  gravid,  like  the  non-gravid 
uterus,  presents  two  general  divisions,  the  body  and  the  cervix.  The 
body  of  the  parturient  uterus,  however,  resolves  itself  into  two  parts, 
designated  respectively  the  ujiper  and  the  lower  uterine  segment.  The 
])hine  which  separates  the  two  segments  lies  nearly  at  the  level  of  the 
utero-vesical  fold  of  peritoneum.  This  plane  represents  the  level  at 
which  the  conical  lower  portion  of  the  cavity  begins  to  be  smaller  than 
the  greate.st  sectional  plane  of  the  foetal  head  which  must  pass  through 
it.  The  lower  uterine  segment,  therefore,  comprises  all  that  portion  of 
the  bodv  of  the  uterus  which,  together  with  the  cervix,  must  undergo 
dilatation  ])reparatory  to  the  expulsion  of  the  fretus.  The  upper  uterine 
segment  includes  approximately  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
length  of  the  uterus;  the  lower  segment  and  the  cervix,  which  are  of 
nearlv  equal  lengths  at  the  beginning  of  labor,  constitute  the  remaining 
third.'     Fig.  179. 

Fig.  17'J. 


CR.  Contraction  ring,  or  retraction  ring,  at  onset  of  labor,  oi.  Os  internum,  oe.  Os  externum. 

(SCIinOEDEU.) 

uterine  Retraction.  During  lal)or  tlie  expellent  force  olniuii-ly  must 
be  supplied  l)y  the  contractions  of  the  upper  uterine  segment.  The 
lower  segment  is  concerned  in  dilatation,  and  after  dilatation  is  fully 
established  it  has  become  entirely  passive.      The  dilatation  mIhcIi  takes 
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place  iu  the  cervix  and  the  lower  uterine  segment  as  the  upper  segment 
contracts  is  a  phenomenon  somewhat  comparable  to  what  occurs  in  other 
hollow  viscera  during  the  expulsion  of  their  contents.  It  is  in  part  a 
relaxation  and  in  part  the  result  of  distention. 

Fig.  180.  ' 


Retraction  ring  at  end  of  first  stage  of  labor.    Lower  birth  canal  consists  of  the  lower  uterine 

segment  and  the  cervix.     (Schroeder.) 

oe.  Os  externum,    oi.  Internum.     CR.  Contraction  or  retraction  ring. 

After  labor  is  established  the  musculature  of  the  upper  uterine  seg- 
ment becomes  thickened,  and  that  of  the  lower  segment  as  it  dilates  is 
correspondingly  thinned.  The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  thickened 
upper  and  the  thinned  lower  segment  presents  a  ridge  which  often  may 
be  made  out  on  palpation  over  the  abdomen   during  a  pain.     Fig.  180. 

This  ridge  is  called  the  ring  of  Bandl,  from  the  name  of  the  authoritv 
who  first  described  it.  It  is  also  known  as  the  contraction  or  the 
retraction  ring.  The  latter  is,  perhaps,  the  preferable  term.  The  situ- 
ation of  the  retraction-ring,  which  at  the  onset  of  labor  is  below  the 
pelvic  brim,  rises  higher  as  the  pains  go  on,  and  in  abnormally  long  or 
obstructed  labors  may  reach  nearly  the  level  of  the  navel.  The  term 
retraction  applies  to  the  process  by  which  the  thickening  takes  place  iu 
the  upper  segment.  It  is  due  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  to  persistent  short- 
enino;  and  thickeninor  of  the  muscular  fibres.  While  the  shortening  of 
the  muscular  fibres  which  occurs  during  the  uterine  contractions  is 
followed  i)y  elongation  in  the  intervals,  the  ])rimal  length  is  not  fully 
restored.  It  is  commonly  taught  that  retraction  is  due  in  part  also  to 
a  rearrangement  of  the  muscular  fibres.      Fibres,  it  is  assumed,  which 
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at  the  bcfrlnninij  of  labor  lie  nearly  end-to-end,  in  oonrse  of  retraction, 
come  to  lie  nearly  side  by  side.  The  retraction  of  the  npper  segment 
of  the  uterus  increases  as  the  volume  of  its  contents  is  diminished.  The 
retraction,  in  other  words,  progresses  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of 
the  birth  and  the  upward  movement  of  the  retraction-ring. 

Dilatation  of  the  Cervix.  In  the  dilatation  of  the  cervix  three  agencies 
are  CDncerned: 

1.  Softening  of  the  cervical  tissues. 

2.  The  hydrostiitit!  pressure  of  the  bag  of  waters. 

3.  The  contraction  of  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  upper  uterine 
segment. 

r  1.  Progressive  softening  of  the  cervix,  commencing  below  and 
extending  upward,  is  normally  }>resent  from  the  early  months  of  ])reg- 
naney,  and  is  a  valuable  sign  of  this  condition.  Contractions  of  the 
uterus,  by  interfering  with  the  return  circuUition,  cause  over-distention 
of  the  cervical  veins  and  lymphatics,  and  there  is  an  infiltration  of  the 
tissues  with  serous  exudate;  at  the  onset  of  labor  the  infiltration  and 
softening  increase  ra])idly. 

The  yielding  of  tlie  cervix  in  the  first  stage  of  labor  is  doubtless  in 
part  a  physiological  relaxation  analogous  to  that  which  takes  place  in 
sphincter  muscles. 

2.  Hydrostatic  Pressure  of  the  Bag  of  Waters.  The  second 
agency  in  securing  dilatation — pressure  from  the  bag  of  waters — is  a 
very  important  one.  Its  value  is  most  clearly  brought  to  our  attention 
when  we  have  lost  it.  If,  by  mischance,  early  rupture  of  the  mem- 
branes has  occurred,  and  the  waters  have  drained  away,  the  labor  is 
termed  a  dry  labor.  Such  labors  are  proverbially  liable  to  be  of  long 
duration  and  may  be  j)rejudicial  to  mother  and  child. 

During  a  uterine  contraction,  as  the  cervix  opens,  the  lower  jiortinn 
of  the  membranes,  loosened  from  its  attachment  by  the  first  active  uterine 
contractions,  insimiates  itself  into  the  ojicning.  Since  the  fluid  within 
the  membranes  transmits  the  force  of  the  uterine  contraction  equally  in 
all  directions,  the  bag  of  waters  is  distended  laterally  as  well  as  down- 
ward, exerting  an  expansive  pressure  directly  upon  the  walls  of  the 
cervix.  The  lateral  expanding  force  acts  in  the  radii  of  the  resisting 
ring.  Other  things  being  eijual,  the  hydrostatic  ])ressure  increases  with 
the  area  of  the  surface  on  which  it  acts.  The  dilating  force  l>eeomes 
gre.'iter,  therefore,  in  proportion  as  the  dilatation   ]>rogresses.      Fig.  180. 

AN'ith  premature  ruj)ture  of  the  membranes  we  lose  the  ethcient 
hydrostatic  wedge,  and  have  in  its  place  the  head.  This  substitutes  a 
body  almost  unyielding  in  its  nature  for  the  water-bag.  The  former 
is  inferior  in  dilating  power  to  the  equable  hydrostatic  pressure  of  the 
bag  of  waters,  but  moulding  and  the  caput  succedaneum,  yet  to  be 
described,  add  somewhat  to  the  sharpness  of  the  dilating  wedge.  They 
compensate  in  some  degree  for  the  loss  of  the  hydrostatic  pressure  of  the 
sac  of  waters. 

3.  Action  of  the  Longitudinal  Muscular  Fibres  of  the 
Uterus.  While  the  membranes  are  unruptured  the  contents  of  the 
uterus  are  practically  incompressible.  We  may  imagine  a  uterus  con- 
taining an  absohitelv  incompressible  body  of  a  similar  shape  to  the  ovum. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  i)iill  of  the  contracting  longitudinal  muscular  fibres 
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of  the  upper  uterine  segment  will  act  to  drag  the  lower  segment  and 
cervix  upward  over  the  contained  body.  The  oblicpie  muscular  bundles 
act  in  some  degree  with  like  effect.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that 
the  circular  bundles  are  not  so  strong  in  the  cervix  as  in  the  fundus. 
The  muscular  structure  of  the  lower  segment  is  thinner  and  weaker  than 
that  of  the  upper  segment. 

Fig.  181.  . 


Bag  of  waters  during  a  pain. 


Another  cxjjlanation  of  the  dilating  niocliaiiism  wliich  has  been  offered 
is  the  following:  When  a  wave  of  contraction  passes  from  one  end  of 
the  uterus  to  the  other,  it  must  pass  through  the  length  of  the  longi- 
tudinal fibres  and  across  the  circular  fibres.  It  is  suggested  that  the  con- 
traction wave  traverses  the  longitudinal  fibres  more  rapidly  than  it  affects 
the  circular  fibres.  If  this  is  true,  the  wave  passing  through  the  longi- 
tudinal fibres  would  reach  the  cervix  before  that  affecting  the  circular 
fibres,  and  would  draw  the  cervix  over  the  presenting  part  while  the 
circular  fibres  of  the  lower  segment  are  at  rest. 

The  Cervical  Rings.  The  first  effects  of  the  dilating  force  are  observed 
at  the  internal  os.  This  expands  with  the  pains,  and  for  a  time  con- 
tracts again  in  the  intervals.  As  the  dilatation  progresses  the  os  in- 
ternum becomes  permanently  relaxed.  A  digital  examination  at  this 
time  reveals  two  distinct  resisting  rings,  one  at  the  external  and  one  at 
the  internal  end  of  the  cervical  canal.  The  canal  itself  preserves  a 
pronounced  fusiform  shape.  Later,  the  os  internum  becomes  perma- 
nently obliterated,  having  merged  into  the  lower  uterine  segment.  The 
ovum  from  this  time  rests  upon  the  external  ring  or  the  os  externum. 
This  is  gradually  expanded  as  the  labor  goes  on,  till  finally  the  walls  of 
the  dilated  utero-cervical  zone  and  those  of  the  vagina  form  one  continu- 
ous canal,  with  a  barely  perceptible  interruption  at  the  external  ring  of 
the  cervix  uteri. 
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Retraction  of  the  Pubic  Segment  of  the  Pelvic  Floor.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  tirst  stai:;e  and  (hirhig  the  earlier  part  of  the  second,  as  the  cervix 
is  drawn  npward  over  the  head,  the  bladder  is  lifted  partly  above  tlie 
pubic  bone  bv  the  traction  of  the  longitudinal  muscular  fibres  of  the 
uterus.  The  bladder  is  thus  in  some  measure  protected  from  injury  by 
the  pressure  of  the  head  as  it  traverses  the  pelvic  canal. 

The  Clinical  Phenomena  of  the  First  Stage. 

The  Pains.  The  patient  realizes  that  she  is  in  labor  when  she  begins 
to  suffer  regularly  recurring  pains  in  the  back.  From  this  region  the 
pains  may  radiate  around  to  the  front  and,  perhaps,  be  felt  running 
down  the  thighs. 

The  initiaf  labor  pains  most  frequently  come  on  in  the  early  part  of 
the  night.  They  at  first  recur  at  intervals  of  about  thirty  minutes,  but 
as  the  labor  goes  on  the  intervals  become  progressively  shorter. 

The  pains  differ  little  in  character  from  the  so-called  false  pains  fre- 
quently experienced  during  the  later  weeks  of  pregnancy,  but  they  are 
distinguished  by  a  more  or  less  rhythmical  recurrence  and  by  growing 
strength  and  frequency. 

The  painful  character  of  the  uterine  contractions  of  labor  is  probably 
due  in  great  part  to  the  stretching  of  the  cervix.  The  pains  are  sharp 
and  ''  nagging."  The  patient  walks  restlessly  about  the  room,  sits  in  a 
chair,  or  at  times  takes  to  the  bed.  If  she  is  on  her  feet  when  a  con- 
traction begins,  she  bends  over  a  chair  or  other  object  near  at  hand. 
Her  face  during  the  pains  is  congested,  owing  to  fixation  of  the  respira- 
tory muscles.  Reflex  vomiting  is  not  infrequent  as  the  dilatation  becomes 
nearly  complete.  Its  occurrence  may  usually  be  taken  as  evidence  that 
the  first  stage  of  labor  is  well  advanced. 

The  uterine  contraction  of  labor  presents  three  stages — a  period  of 
increase,  a  period  of  acme,  and  a  period  of  decrease.  The  stage  of  acme 
lasts  longer  than  the  other  stages,  and  the  increase  is  longer  than  the 
decrease.  The  lengtli  of  the  acme  differs  somewhat  at  different  stages 
of  labor. 

The  force  of  the  contraction  has  been  estimated  by  different  methods, 
none  of  which  is  entirely  satisfactory.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
estimate  the  stress  necessary  to  rupture  the  membranes,  and,  by  placing  a 
bag  of  water  in  the  uterus  in  front  of  the  advancing  head,  to  determine 
how  much  tension  is  sustained  by  the  contents  of  the  bag  during 
a  pain.  According  to  Duncan  and  Poppel,  the  membranes  rupture 
under  a  pressure  ranging  between  four  and  thirty-seven  and  a  half 
pounds.  Schatz,  by  the  aid  of  a  manometer,  estimated  the  resistance 
overcome  by  the  advancing  head  to  be  between  seventeen  and  fifty-five 
pounds.  We  have  as  yet,  however,  no  reliable  means  of  determining 
the  force  exerted  in  expelling  the  child. 

The  degree  of  pain  is  variable.  The  pains  of  dilatation  are  often  not 
so  well  borne  as  those  that  come  later,  because  the  parturient  is  impatient 
of  suffering  which  seemingly  results  in  no  progress.  The  pain  caused 
by  the  passage  of  the  head  over  the  pelvic  floor,  if  not  relieved  by  an 
an.nesthetic,  is  usually  the  most  intense. 

The  Show.    By  expansion  of  the  cervix  and  the  lower  uterine  segment, 
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the  membraaes  in  the  lower  part  of  the  uterus  are  separated  from  the 
uterine  wall,  causing  a  slight  discharge  of  blood  known  as  the  show. 

The  cervical  and  the  vaginal  secretions  become  more  profuse  as  labor 
is  established.  They  serve  as  a  lubricant  to  the  passages  in  preparation 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus. 

The  irritability  of  the  bladder  and  the  rectum  already  established  by  the 
lightening,  is  increased  when  active  pains  begin.  Urinary  and  fecal 
evacuations  occur  more  frequently  than  before. 

The  cervix  becomes  thin  and  sharply  defined  during  the  pains.  In 
multiparne  the  lower  part  of  the  cervix  is  more  patulous,  and  offers  less 
resistance  to  the  advancing  bag  of  membranes  than  in  primii)arre. 

The  Pulse.  The  maternal  pulse  becomes  more  rapid  during  a  pain; 
the  heart-tones  of  the  foetus  are  less  distinctly  audible,  and  the  pulse-rate 
is  slower  than  in  the  intervals.  The  fall  in  the  foetal  pulse-rate  is  due 
to  increased  vascular  tension  caused  by  the  compression  to  which  tlie 
foetal  mass  is  subjected  during  a  uterine  contraction. 

Rupture  of  the  Bag  of  Waters.  When  the  cervix  has  become  well 
dilated,  rupture  of  the  membranes  may  occur.  It  may  take  place  at  an 
earlier  period,  or  may  not  happen  till  the  end  of  the  stage  of  expulsion. 
Very  rarely  a  full-term  child  may  be  born  with  the  membranes  unbroken. 

Rupture  of  the  bag  of  waters  is  announced  by  a  gush  of  water  from 
the  vagina.  The  quantity  of  liquor  amnii  expelled  will  depend  on  the 
extent  to  which  the  lower  uterine  segment  is  occluded  by  the  presenting 
part.  It  is  not  always  safe  to  rely  on  the  patient's  statement  that  the 
membranes  have  ruptured.  She  may  be  misled  by  leakage  of  urine 
from  the  bladder.  If  the  discharge  is  due  to  rupture  of  the  membranes 
there  is  usually  more  of  it  between  than  during  the  pains,  since  the  head 
then  recedes  and  allows  the  waters  to  escape.  Sometimes  an  accumula- 
tion of  fluid  has  taken  place  between  the  amnion  and  chorion,  and  this 
may  escape  by  rupture  of  the  chorion,  the  amnion  still  remaining  intact. 
It  is  claimed  that  amuial  liquor  may  transude  through  the  unbroken 
membranes. 

Emotional  Influences.  The  progress  of  the  labor  in  this  stage  is  easily 
influenced  by  emotional  causes.  Tlie  presence  of  a  strange  face  or  the 
narration  of  the  horrors  of  previous  cases  by  friends  or  by  the  nurse  may 
stop  the  pains  for  a  long  time.  After  the  membranes  give  way  the  uterus 
retracts  as  the  waters  escape,  and  the  pains  are  resumed  with  new  vigor. 

The  bearing  of  the  patient  differs  greatly  in  different  women;  some 
apparently  suffer  very  little,  and  others  complain  bitterly. 

The  Mechanism  of  Expulsion. 

The  ''  mechanism  of  the  second  stage  of  labor"  concerns  especially 
the  movements  which  the  foetal  head  and  the  trunk  undergo  in  course  of 
their  transit  through  the  birth-canal.  Since  the  head-diameters  are 
larger  and  less  compressible  than  are  those  of  the  trunk,  the  mechanism 
is  most  important  as  relates  to  the  head. 

1.  The  head  movements  are  :  Descent,  flexion,  rotation,  extension, 
restitution,  external  rotation. 

Descent.  During  the  first  stage  of  labor,  as  has  been  seen,  the  force 
of   the  uterine  contractions  is  expended  in  dilating   the  utero-cervical 
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Fig.  ls2. 


zoue.  At  the  befrinnint;  of  labor,  if  the  membranes  are  intact,  the 
intra-uterine  pressure  devek)pecl  by  a  uterine  coutractiou  is,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  familiar  law  of  hydrostatics,  brouo:ht  to  bear  upon  the 
foetus  cijually  in  all  directions.  After  partial  dilatation  of  the  cervix 
and  the  formation  of  the  batr  of  waters  the  head  sinks  into  and  partially 
occludes  the  lower  uterine  sctrnient.  I'^ndcr  the  pressure  (leveloj)ed  in 
the  hindwaters  dui-inii;  a  uterine  contraction  the  head  advances  as  the  sac 
of  forewaters  ])rotrudes.  After  the  meml)rancs  rupture  the  head  descends 
with  a  moving  force  which  is  measured  by  the  propelling  power  less  the 
resistame  oi)p()sed  by  the  birth-canal. 

So  long  as  the  waters  have  not  all  escaped,  the  ex})ellent  force  is  trans- 
mitted ti)  the  head,  in  part,  sometimes  wholly,  through  the  licjuor  amnii. 
After  the  waters  have  drained  away  the  f<ctal  ])arts  are  consolidated  in 
a  conn)act  mass  by  the  grasj)  of  the  uterus,  and,  the  fuudus  contracting 
directly  upon  the  breech,  the  propelling  force  is  transmitted  in  great 
measure  through  the  entire  foetal  elli|)se.  The  lateral  compression 
exerted  by  the  uterine  contractions  acts  to  steady  the  foetal  mass  and 
add-  also  somewhat  to  the  extruding  force. 

Flexion.  Flexion  is  in  part  primary,  being  the  normal  ])osture  of  the 
foetus  hi  utero.     It  is  increased  when  the  head  begins  to  encounter  the 

resistance  of  the  lower  uterine  segment, 
and  becomes  complete  after  engagement 
in  the  bony  pelvis.  The  mechanism  is 
as  follows:  The  head  is  so  attached  to 
the  trunk  that  its  sincipital  is  longer  than 
its  occipital  pole.  The  head,  in  other 
words,  corresponds  to  a  lever  of  unequal 
arms,  the  occipito-atlantoid  articulation 
being  the  ])ivotal  })oint  and  the  sincii)ital 
arm  the  longer  arm  of  the  lever.  Fig.  181. 
AVhen  the  head  begins  to  encounter  the  re- 
sistance of  the  birth-canal  this  resistance, 
even  though  equal  at  the  two  poles,  must 
act  with  greater  effect  on  the  long  arm  of 
the  lever.  This  advantage  in  normal  con- 
ditions is  increased  by  the  ])riinary  flexion. 
The  chin,  therefore,  dips  toward  the  ster- 
num. The  flexion  is  increased  as  the  op- 
})osing  forces  increase,  and  becomes  com- 
plete when  the  head  meets  the  resistance 
of  the  bony  walls  of  the  pelvis. 

Another   factor  in    bringing   about  the 
flexion  of  the  head   is  to  be  found   in  the 
tendency  of  the  cephalic  ellipsoid  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  shape  of  the  canal  through 
Illustrating  the  difTerent  lengths  of  which   it  descends.      Under  the  ])ressure 
the  frontal  arm,  F  B,  and  the  occipital  (,f  the  pelvic  walls  th(>  long  axis  naturally 

arm.  B  O,  of  the  lever  presented  by  tlie    i-.u      ;    .  i    .•  ,.  -i-l      V'.  .    „     :         f     <l.^ 

f  ,  ,.     ,  tails  into    relation    with    tne  axis  or    the 

fcfitalhead.  i  •      i 

l)irth-canal. 
The  advantage  of  flexion  is  obvious.      It  brings  the  smallest,  or  sub- 
occipito-bregmatic,  circumference  of  the  head  in  relation  with  the  girdle 
of  resistance  in  ]>lace  of  the  larger  occipito-frontal  circumference. 
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As  has  been  stated,  the  head  enters  the  brim  fully  flexed,  or  it  soon 
becomes  so  under  normal  circumstances;  thus  all  motion  in  an  antero- 
posterior direction  is  checked,  but  some  degree  of  lateral  mobility  still 
remains.  A  great  deal  of  discussion  has  arisen  with  reference  to  the 
question  whether  the  head  inclines  laterally  to  one  side  or  the  other 
during  its  passage  through  the  brim.  Naegele  and  Dubois  hold  that 
the  anterior  parietal  bone  dips  deeper  in  the  pelvis  than  the  poste- 
rior, bringing  the  sagittal  suture  nearer  to  the  promontory  than  to  the 
symphysis.  This  lateral  obliquity  of  the  head  is  termed  asynclitism. 
When  the  head  descends  with  its  planes  parallel  to  those  of  the  pelvis 
the  descent  is  said  to  be  syuclitic.  Kiineke  and  most  other  authorities 
believe  that  synclitism  is  preserved  till  delivery  takes  place.  In  labor  in 
deformed  pelves  the  obliquity  of  Naegele  is  present  in  some  degree. 

Rotation.  When  the  head  reaches  the  pelvic  floor  the  long  diameter 
of  the  head  which  passed  the  brim  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the  oblique 
diameter  of  the  pelvis  begins  to  turn  till  at  the  moment  of  expulsion  it 
is  nearly  parallel  with  the  antero-})osterior  diameter  of  the  pelvis,  the 
occiput  normally  swinging  to  the  front. 

The  chief  agency  in  bringing  about  the  rotation  of  the  head  as  it  tra- 
verses the  pelvis  is  the  action  of  the  pelvic  floor.  The  floor  of  the  pelvis 
may  be  considered  as  made  up  of  two  lateral  halves,  each  of  which  slopes 
downward,  inward,  and  forward.  That  jjole  of  the  foetal  head  which 
lands  flrst  on  one  lateral  half  of  the  floor  glides  downward,  inward,  and 
forward,  and  emerges  from  the  outlet  beneath  the  pubic  arch.  AVhen  the 
head  is  normally  flexed  the  occipital  pole  first  reaches  the  floor  of  the  pelvis, 
and,  as  it  descends,  is  rotated  inward  to  escape  under  the  arch  of  the  pubes. 

It  will  be  noted  that  flexion  is  a  prerequisite  to  rotation.  It  is  only 
when  the  occipital  pole  of  the  head  dips  lower  in  the  pelvis  than  the  sin- 
cipital that  anterior  rotation  of  the  occiput  is  likely  to  prevail.  Should  the 
sinciput  reach  the  pelvic  floor  at  the  same  time  as  the  occiput  the  former 
may  be  rotated  forward  under  the  symphysis,  the  latter  going  backward 
into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum. 

The  influence  of  the  planes  or  grooves  of  the  bony  pelvis,  on  which 
stress  has  been  laid  by  certain  obstetric  writers,  is  of  secondary  importance 
in  effecting  rotation  of  the  head.  That  the  action  of  the  pelvic  floor  is 
the  principal  agency  in  causing  rotation  would  seem  to  be  sufficiently 
established  by  the  experiment  of  Dubois.  Dubois  showed  that  when 
the  head  of  a  foetus  is  pushed  through  the  pelvis  of  a  woman  who  had 
died  before  or  immediately  after  delivery,  no  matter  in  what  position 
we  place  the  occi])ut,  if  it  strikes  the  pelvic  floor  in  advance  of  the 
sinciput,  it  will  turn  forward,  provided  the  floor  has  not  been  injured  by 
rupture  or  overstretching.  The  repetition  of  the  experiment  will,  if 
too  often  re])eated,  overstretch  the  floor  and  then  rotation  will  fail. 

Edgar,  of  New  York,  screwed  a  swivel  into  the  head  of  a  foetus  half 
an  inch  behind  the  small  fontanelle.  Attaching  a  cord  to  the  ring  of 
tiie  swivel,  he  repeatedly  dragged  the  head  through  the  pelvis  of  a  woman 
dead  after  recent  delivery.  The  occiput  invariably  rotated  to  the  front, 
even  when  the  head  entered  the  pelvis  in  occipito-posterior  position,  so 
long  as  the  pelvic  floor  retained  its  integrity.  When  the  tonicity  of  the 
floor  became  impaired  by  overstretching,  the  head  traversed  the  pelvis 
in  very  nearly  the  same  position  as  it  had  entered. 
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.Vfter  the  leadiny;  polo  begins  to  pass  the  lower  end  of  the  symphysis 
its  forward  rotation  is  favored  by  the  faet  that  this  direction  is  that  of 
least  resistance. 

Fig.  183. 


Beginning  distention  of  pelvic  floor.    (Farabeuf  and  Vaunier.) 
Fig.  1&4. 


Beginning  extension  of  bead.    (Kakabeuf  and  Vaunier.) 

Extension.  By  the  time  the  occiput  is  about  to  emerge  under  the  pubic 
arch  the  sinciput  rests  firmly  nj)on  the  coccyx  and  lower  portion  of  the 
sacrum.  The  biparietal  diameter  lies  in  the  gras])  of  the  ischial  tuber- 
osities and  the  vertex  distends  the  pelvic  floor.  Fig.  1<S:}.  The  long 
diameter  of  the  head  lies  nearly  in  line  with  the  sacro-pubic  diameter  of 
the  pelvis. 
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As  the  head  is  driven  down  the  distention  of  the  pelvic  iloor  is 
increased.  The  floor  grows  progressively  thinner  as  it  stretches  under 
the  pressure  of  the  advancing  head,  and  becomes  more  and  more 
elongated  antero-posteriorly  till  at  the  moment  of  expulsion  the  length 
of  the  sacral  segment,  from  coccyx  to  the  posterior  edge  of  the  vulva, 
is  6  inches. 

Fig.  185. 


Maximum  distention  of  pelvic  floor.    Equator  of  head  about  to  pass.    (Farabecf  and  Varnier.) 

Fig.  186. 


Occiput  rides  up  in  front  of  symphysis.     Pelvic  floor  retracts.    (Fap.abeuf  and  Varnier.^ 

As  the  occiput  escapes  under  the  arch  of  the  pubes  it  rides  up  in  front 
of  the  symphysis  till  the  nucha  rests  against  the  subpubic  ligament. 
The  head  is  then  expelled  mainly  by  descent  in  the  line  of  the  birth- 
canal,  partlv  at  the  last  moment  by  a  movement  of  extension,  the 
vertex,  tlie  forehead,  and  the  face  successively  swcejiing  over  the  free 
edge  of  the  sacral  segment  of  the  pelvic  floor.      Figs.  184,  185,  and  18G. 
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Throughout  its  descent  the  lieail  advances  with  the  i)ains  and  recedes 
in  the  intervals.  In  normal  conditions  this  alternate  advance  and 
recession  continues  durino^  expulsion  till  the  head  is  well  in  the  grasp 
of  the  vulvo-vaginal  ring.  From  this  time  no  recession  takes  place 
between  the  pains. 

Restitution.  The  rotation  of  the  head  in  course  of  its  transit  through 
the  pelvis  develops  a  certiiin  degree  of  torsion  of  the  neck.  As  the  head 
is  expelled  the  neck  untwists.  The  head,  therefore,  immediately  it  is 
born,  assumes  a  position  corresponding  to  that  in  which  it  had  entered 
the  pelvis.  This  movement  is  termed  restitution.  It  is  of  interest  for 
the  reason  that  it  indicates  the  primary  position  of  the  head.      Fig.  187. 


Fi(..  is:. 


Foetal  head  after  restitution  in  L.  O.  A.  position.    Shows  also  caput  succedaneum.    (Ribemont- 

Dessaignks  and  Lepage.) 

External  Rotation.  The  shoulders  descend  in  the  oblicjue  diameter  of 
the  pelvis  opposite  tluit  in  which  the  head  came  down.  They  rotate, 
therefore,  in  a  direction  opposite  that  which  the  head  had  pursued. 
Rotation  of  the  head  is  accordingly  continued  during  the  expulsion  of 
the  shoulders  and  in  tlic  same  direction  as  that  which  obtained  in  the 
movement  of  restitution.  This  supplementary  rotation  is  termed  tu'- 
ternal  rotation. 

Delivery  of  the  Trunk.  The  shoulders  engage  in  the  oblique  diameter 
of  the  pelvis  opposite  that  in  wliich  the  head  entered.  They  rotate  less 
perfectly  than  the  head.  The  anterior  shoulder  is  arrested  behind  the 
symphysis  and  the  posterior  shoulder  rides  over  the  j)elvic  floor  and,  as 
a  rule,  first  appears  at  the  vulva.  After  expulsion  of  the  posterior,  the 
anterior  shoulder  is  disengaged  and  escaj)es.  The  breech  undergoes  only 
})artial  rotation.  As  the  trunk  is  expelled  it  is  followed  by  a  gush  of 
bloody  water. 

Clinical  Piiknomena  of  the  Second  Stage. 

If  the  patient  is  very  much  fatigued  from  a  long  first  stage  she  may 
sleep  between  the  j)ains.      These  brief  periods  of  rest  help  to  renew  her 
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streDgth  and  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  pains.  The  parturient  is  much 
more  likely  to  sleep  if  chloral  has  been  administered  in  the  first  stage. 

The  pains  are  more  severe  during  the  stage  of  expulsion,  but  the 
patient  realizes  with  a  sense  of  satisfaction  that  the  head  advances  with 
the  pains,  and  the  hope  of  speedy  relief  fortifies  her  endurance. 

When  the  occiput  has  reached  the  pelvic  floor,  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis 
is  completely  filled  and  the  pressure  of  the  head  gives  rise  to  marked 
rectal  tenesmus.  Tlie  sphincter  ani  becomes  relaxed  and  one  or  more 
fecal  evacuations  usually  take  place  as  the  head  passes  over  the  floor  of 
the  pelvis.  The  contractions  of  the  abdominal  muscles  toward  the  close 
of  the  expulsive  stage  are  reflex  and  wholly  involuntary.  As  the  head 
distends  the  vulvar  ring  tiie  pains  become  so  intense  as  sometimes  to 
result  in  transient  delirium. 

A  brief  pause  ensues  on  birth  of  the  head.  After  a  moment  or  two 
of  rest,  contractions  recur  and  the  shoulders  pass ;  then  the  body,  fol- 
lowed by  a  gush  of  bloody  amniotic  fluid,  is  expelled. 

The  second  stage  is  now  ended,  and  a  period  of  a  few  moments  follows 
before  the  pains  are  again  renewed  to  expel  the  afterbirth. 

Moulding  of  the  Head.  Even  in  typical  normal  labors,  the  head  under- 
goes more  or  less  alteration  in  shai)e  as  it  is  driven  into  the  pelvic  brim. 
This  is  an  important  fact  in  the  mechanism  of  labor,  since  it  conduces 
in  marked  degree  to  the  adaptation  of  head  to  pelvis. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  pelvic  pressure  forces  the  diameters  in  the 
grasp  of  the  resisting  girdle  are  all  reduced,  this  reduction  being  compen- 
sated by  elongation  of  the  cephalic  mass  in  the  direction  of  the  birth-canal. 
The  engaging  diameters  are  thus  diminished  to  the  average  extent  of 
6  mm.,  \  inch.  The  degree  of  moulding  will  obviously  depend  on  the 
relative  size  of  head  and  pelvis  and  the  plasticity  of  the  cranial  vault. 
The  plasticity  varies  with  the  extent  of  ossification,  which  is  not  abso- 
lutely constant  at  the  same  stage  of  development. 

Moulding  is  an  essential  element  in  the  mechanism  of  the  expulsive 
stage  of  labor  not  only  by  reason  of  adaptation  of  head  to  pelvis,  but 
also  because  elongation  of  the  head  favors  normal  rotation  by  increasing 
the  dip  of  the  leading  pole. 

Caput  Succedaneum.  The  caput  succedaneum  is  an  oedematous  swell- 
ing which  is  developed  on  the  presenting  part  in  course  of  the  birth.  It 
is  formed  after  rupture  of  the  membranes.  During  a  uterine  contraction 
all  parts  of  the  foetal  mass  arc  under  pressure  except  that  which  offers 
to  the  examining  finger  within  the  girdle  of  resistance.  The  vessels  of 
the  presenting  part  become  engorged  during  the  pains  and  a  serous 
exudate  takes  place  into  the  cellular  tissues  of  that  portion  of  the  fretal 
surface.     See  Fig.  Is 7. 

The  size  of  the  caput  succedaneum  will  obviously  vary  Avith  the 
degree  of  force  which  produces  it.  It  is  large,  therefore,  in  prolonged 
and  difficult  labors.  Its  size  affords  a  valuable  sign  in  the  vaginal 
examination  of  the  degree  of  obstruction  which  the  foetus  encounters  in 
its  passage  tlirongh  the  pelvis. 

The  location  of  the  caput  succedaneum  is  of  interest  in  the  examina- 
tion of  the  head  after  delivery  as  indicating  the  position  in  which  the 
head  had  descended.  In  anterior  positions  it  is  situated  at  the  posterior, 
and  in  posterior  positions  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  summit  of  the 
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head.  In  left  positions  it  occurs  to  the  rij^ht,  and  in  riirht  jxKsitions  to 
the  left  of  the  median  line.  A  right  occipito-posterior  location  of  the 
caput,  therefore,  indicates  a  left  occipito-anterior  position  of  the  head, 
and  so  on. 

It  should  l»e  renicinhcrcd  that  the  situation  of  the  tumor  may  be 
modirted  when  the  head  has  l)ecn  suhjccted  to  lon^r-continued  pressure 
in  the  lower  portion  of  the  birth-canal  after  i)artial  rotation  had  taken 
place. 

The  caput,  like  mouldin*^,  by  adding  to  the  elongation  of  the  leading 
pole  of  the  head,  promotes  rotation.  In  labors  in  which  the  head 
furnishes  the  dilating  wedge  it  adds  to  the  efficiency  of  the  dilator  by 
increasing  the  acuteness  of  the  wedge. 

A  similar  swelling  develops  on  the  presenting  part  in  other  than 
cephalic  presentations.  To  this  it  is  customary  to  apply  the  same  term 
on  whatever  part  of  the  foetal  surface  it  occurs.  The  tumor  usually 
disappears  within  twenty-four  hours  after  birth. 

The  Mechanism  of  Placental  Expulsion. 

After  expulsion  of  the  child  the  uterus  grows  smaller  by  retraction 
and  closes  about  the  placenta.  When  active  contractions  are  again 
resumed  the  }>lacenta  is  gradually  detached.  As  the  seat  of  j)lacental 
attachment  slirinks  during  a  uterine  contraction,  the  placenta  not  being 
sutHciently  retractile  to  accommodate  itself  fidly  to  the  diminished  area 
of  the  placental  site,  it  is  partially  torn  from  the  uterine  wall  with  each 
j)ain.  Rarely  it  may  happen  that  the  placenta  is  wholly  separated  by 
the  first  strong  contraction.  The  placenta  will  then  [)rol)ably  be  forced 
out  folded  on  itself  from  side  to  side,  ])resenting  by  its  edge. 

If  the  placenta  is  not  wholly  detached  at  the  first  expulsive  efforts,  a 
different  mechanism  may  olitain.  Detachment  sometitues  takes  place 
first  ov'er  the  central  portion  of  the  placental  seat.  Then,  as  the  uterus 
relaxes,  a  retro-placental  blood  clot  is  formed.  With  each  succeeding  con- 
traction the  area  of  detachment  is  increased  and  the  clot  grows  accord- 
inglv.  The  liberated  portion  of  the  placenta  is  thus  thrust  downward 
toward  the  cervical  opening  and  the  afterbirth  is  expelled  fiatwise  by  its 
amniotic  sui-face. 

When  it  is  extruded,  with  its  edge  presenting,  the  grasp  of  the  uterus 
acts  directly  upon  the  placenta.  When  it  is  dissected  off  by  the  blood 
clot  its  expulsion  is  partly  due  to  the  extruding  force  propagated  through 
the  retro-placental  blood  clot  during  the  uterine  contractions.  Figs. 
ISS  and  LSO. 

The  ineml)ranes  arc  last  to  be  detached.  In  either  method  of  ex])ul- 
sion  the  placenta  is  thrust  downward  through  the  rent  in  the  membranes 
and  the  latter  are  peeled  off  by  traction  of  the  ])lacenta. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  ])assage  of  the  jdacenta  with  its  long  diameter 
corresponding  to  the  long  diameter  of  tlie  uterus  is  most  favorable  to 
easy  expulsion. 

Persistent  adhesion  of  the  uKMnbranes  may  })rcvent  the  placenta  from 
being  delivered  with  its  long  diameter  in  conformity  with  the  long 
diameter  of  the  uterus.  Pidling  on  the  cord,  by  pulling  down  the 
central  portion  of  the  placenta,  may  act  with  like  effect. 
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Fk;.  188. 


Showing  the  two  methods  of  placental  expulsion.    (Schroeder.) 


The  Clinical  Phenomena  of   the  Third  Stage. 

At  a  variable  length  of  time  after  the  child  has  been  delivered  the 
uterus  again  commences  to  contract,  the  placenta  is  gradually  forced 
into  the  vagina,  and,  when  the  muscular  tonicity  of  the  pelvic  Hoor  has 
not  been  too  much  impaired,  may  be  expelled  from  the  vulvar  orifice. 
The  membranes  are  dragged  after  it,  sometimes  promptly,  sometimes 
peeling  slowly  from  their  uterine  attachment. 

The  expulsion  of  the  placenta  is  accompanied  with  a  greater  or  less 
amount  of  clotted  and  of  liquid  blood.  The  total  quantity  of  blood 
lo.'^t  during  the  third  stage,  together  with  that  expelled  at  the  birth  of 
the  child,  should  not,  in  strictly  normal  conditions,  exceed  a  pint. 

After-pains.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta  there  "is  a  pause  of 
variable  length  in  the  uterine  contractions.  The  contractions  of  this 
period  are  termed  after-pains.  They  are  not  usually  painful  in  primi- 
pane.  In  multiparje  they  are  frequently  violent  enough  to  cause  con- 
siderable distress.  Severe  after-pains  are  due,  as  a  rule,  to  the  retention 
of  blood-clots  in  the  uterus.  This  occurs  more  frequently  in  women 
who  have  borne  children,  owing  to  the  greater  relaxation  of  the  multi- 
parous  uterus.  In  the  presence  of  clots  the  uterine  contractions  become 
more  powerful  in  the  eifort  to  expel  them. 

Retraction  of  the  Uterus.  Xormaily  the  aftcr-])ains  serve  a  useful 
purpose.  They  bring  about  retraction,  by  which  the  active  contractile 
portion  of  the  uterus  becomes  shorter  and  thicker.      The  vessels,  which 
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are  intimately  interwoven  with  the  niiisi-uhir  l)iin(lles,  are  thus  securely 
liirated. 

The  peritoneal  eoverini;  of  the  uterus  accommodates  itself  to  tlie 
diminished  volume  of  the  ori:;au  by  reason  of  its  elasticity.  The  uterine 
pei-itoiu-uiii  presents  no  loose  folds,  as  a  rule,  even  after  conij)lete  re- 
traction. 

Situation  of  the  Uterus.  On  examination  over  the  abdomen  at  the 
close  of  labor,  the  fundus  is  felt  about  half-way  from  pubes  to  umbilicus; 
normally  it  becomes  as  hard  as  a  billiard  ball  during  after-pains,  relax- 
injx  only  ])artially  in  the  intervals. 

Lower  Uterine  Segment.  The  lower  uterine  .secrment  and  the  cervix 
remain  passive  for  several  hours  after  labor.  The  cervix  presents  a 
soft  aud  almost  shai)eless  mass  scarcely  distinguishable  by  the  touch 
from  the  loose  vaginal  folds.  Within  a  few  houi*s  the  tonicity  of  its 
nniscular  structures  l>egins  to  be  re-established  and  the  cervix  to  resume 
its  usual  shape. 


CHAPTEK   IX. 

THE   MANAGEMENT   0I<^   NORMAL   LABOR. 

PREPARATORY  TREATMENT. 

Xo  more  important  duties  devolve  upon  the  obstetrician  than  those  per- 
taining to  the  observation  and  care  of  his  patient  in  preparation  for  labor. 
Until  recent  years  this  part  of  his  responsibility  was  too  often  overlooked. 
Happily,  to-day  the  necessity  for  prophylaxis  against  the  possible  ills  and 
accidents  of  childbed  is  generally  recognized.  The  enforcement  of  hygi- 
enic rales,  the  regulation  of  the  health  and  habits  of  the  patient  during 
pregnancy,  is  vital  to  the  successful  conduct  of  the  obstetric  case.  Even 
minor  departures  from  the  normal  course  of  gestation  should  receive 
the  attention  of  the  physician  and,  as  far  as  possible,  be  corrected.  Es- 
pecially ought  he  to  inform  himself  in  advance  of  the  relative  size  of 
head  and  pelvis,  of  the  presentation  and  position  of  the  child,  and,  if 
possible,  of  all  the  facts  of  the  individual  case  which  may  bear  upon  the 
issue  of  the  labor. 

Urinary  Examinations.  The  excretory  activity  of  the  kidneys  should 
be  watched  from  the  first.  It  is  a  good  general  rule  to  examine  the 
urine  at  least  once  monthly  during  the  first  six  months,  and  twice  or 
more  during  the  seventh.  In  the  last  two  months  of  gestation  system- 
atic examinations  should  be  made  weekly.  The  patient  may  be  requested 
to  report  to  her  physician  from  time  to  time  the  daily  quantity  of  urine./ 
Toxic  conditions  can  seldom  occur  in  a  patient  who  is  voiding  sixty 
ounces  or  more  daily.  The  physician  should  not  trust  to  a  mere  test 
for  albumin.  Albuminuria  is  not  necessarily  attended  with  marked 
toxfemia,  nor  is  grave  toxiemia  in  pregnant  women  always  associated 
with  albuminuria.  Most  essential  are  systematic  quantitative  deter- 
minations of  the  urinary  solids.  Especially  significant  is  the  daily 
excretion  of  urea.  Though  this  particular  solid  is  not  a  prominent 
factor  in  the  toxsemia  of  pregnancy,  the  quantity  of  urea  affords  a 
fairly  reliable  index  of  the  eliminative  activity  of  the  kidneys.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  amount  of  urea  and  of  the 
total  urinary  solids  will  vary  with  the  character  and  quantity  of  food 
ingested  and  from  other  causes.  The  general  condition  of  the  patient 
should  be  taken  into  account  as  well  as  the  urinary  findings. 

Tests  for  Albumin.  For  clinical  use  a  good  test  for  albumin  is  Esbach's. 
The  reagent  consists  of  picric  acid,  10  grammes;  citric  acid,  20  grammes; 
water,  1000  grammes.  The  urine  is  mixed  in  a  test-tube  with  an  equal 
volume  of  the  test  solution.  Heat  and  nitric  acid,  nitric  acid  cold  by 
the  contact  method,  or  Tanret's  test,  with  suitable  precautions,  are  con- 
venient and  reliable  tests  for  albumin. 

Urinarif  Solids.  One  of  the  ready  methods  of  com])uting  the  daily^ 
quantity  of  urinary  solids  is  that  of  Haines,  which  is  as  follows:  Multi-I 
ply  the  last  two  figures  in  the  number  representing  the  specific  gravity 
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Fid.  190. 


by  the  lumibcr  of  ounco.'j  of  urino  voided  in  twonty-fonr  lidur.-,  aud  the 
rt-.-^ultinir  i>r()diic't  bv  ly'^.  Tlii.<  ^ivcs  :ij)pr<>.\iniat('ly  the  nmubt'i-  of 
<::r:iiii,s  of  solid  matter  in  the  ^ivcn  voluiiie  of  urine.  The  averaire 
amount  of  solids   in   health,  it   will   l)e  i-einend>ered,  is   1000  trniins. 

I'rvd.  For  tlie  estimation  of  ni-ea  the  folhtwing-  method  from  Jiart- 
ley's  Chemistry  is  recommended:  ''A  graduated  tube  (Fig.  189)  is  filled 
to  the  fifth  division  with  a  20  per  cent.  a(jueous  trolution  of  pota.ssic 
bromide.  Chlorinated  soda  solution  (Squibb)  is  then  added  to  the 
fifteenth  or  twentieth  division.  Pure  water  to  the  dej)th  of  one  ineh  is 
now  fioated  n})on  the  contents  of  the  tube.  It  is  most  easily  deposited 
there  with  the  aid  of  a  pipette.  (Fig.  190.)  One  e.e.  of  urine  is  then 
floated  upon  the  water,  taking  eare  that  the  licpiids  do  not  mix.  The 
open  end  of  the  tube  is  now  quickly  closed  securely 
by  pressing  the  thumb  firmly  upon  it.  The  con- 
tents are  mixed  by  gently  shaking.  AVhen  the 
effervescence  has  ceased,  the  reading  is  taken  at  the 
tO])  of  the  li<[uid  column,  while  the  tube  is  held 
inverted.  Tl)e  end  of  the  tul)e,  still  clo.sed  by  the 
thumb,  is  now  submerged  in  a  large  jar  of  water. 
The  thumb  is  then  removed,  and  the  tube  raised 
or  lowered,  till  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the 
tube  is  at  the  same  level  with  that  in  the  jar,  and 
the  reading  is  again  taken.  The  difference  i)e- 
tween  the  two  readings  indicates  the  numl)er  of 
grains  of  urea  in  a  fluidounce  of  the  urine.  This 
number  multiplied  by  the  number  of  fluidouuces 
of  urine  voided  in  twenty-four  hours  gives  in 
grains  the  total  (piantity  of  urea  excreted  during 
the  day.  The  average  daily  amount  is  about  500 
grains,  but  is  liable  to  considerable  variatit)n 
within  normal  limits.  The  subject  will  be  treated 
more  fully  under  eclampsia. 

The  Nipples.  Inipiirv  should  be  made  with  refer- 
ence to  the  condition  of  the  nipples.  If  they  are 
small,  depressed,  or  mi.sshapen  the  j)atient  should 
be  directed  to  draw  them  out  daily  with  the  thuml) 
and  fingers.  The  manipulation  not  only  helps  to 
develop  the  nipples,  but  it  renders  them  less  liable  to  injury  by  the 
child's  mouth  in  nursing. 

Inversion  and  other  deformities  of  the  nipples  are  often  the  result  of 
pressure  from  tight  clothing;  for  this  the  remedy  is  obvious. 

The  sebaceous  secretion  which  accumudates  upon  the  nipples  affonls  a 
nidus  for  the  growth  of  micro-organisms,  and  uncleanliness  is  doubtless 
a  prominent  factor  in  infection  of  the  nipples  and  resulting  mastitis 
during  lactation.  Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  cleanliness  of 
these  parts  during  the  later  months  of  pregnancy.  A  borax  solution,  one 
tables|)0(»nful  t»>  the  pint  of  water,  is  a  good  detergent,  loathing  with 
this  once  daily  is  useful  as  a  ])rophylactic  against  the  occurrence  of  sore 
ni])ples  during  the  nursing  period. 

The  followiiitr  inctliod  ha-  been  rcconnnendcd  for  the  prcvcnti(>n  (»f 
fissured  nipples  during   l;i(i;ition  ;  c\ci-v  night    in    the   last    two   nioii(h< 


Fig.  189. 


Graduated  tube.     Pipette. 

(H.M'.TI.KY.) 
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of  ])rei>naiK'y  the  patient  anoints  tlio  nipples  with  lanolin,  kneading 
them  with  the  thnnib  and  fingers.  Tiie  hands  mnst  first  have  been 
eleanse<lcaref'nlly  with  soap  and  hot  water.  In  the  morning  the  nipples 
are  eleansed  by  prolonged  brnshing  with  a  soft  brnsh  and  pnre  soap 
and  water.  , 

ANTEPARTAL  EXAMINATION. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  obstetrician  to  inform  himself  before  labor  of 
the  presentation  and  position  of  the  ehild,  the  relative  size  of  head  and 
]>elvis,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  of  all  the  obstetric  facts  which  may  bear 
upon  the  result  of  the  lal)or.  This  is  usually  done  at  about  the  end  of 
the  eighth  month.  Tlie  antepartum  examination  is  conducted  accord- 
ing to  the  following  scheme  : 

A.  Abdominal  Examination. 

Diagnosis  of  Presentation  and  Position  of  Fcetus. 

Preparation.  The  patient  lies  in  the  horizontal  position  on  a  hard  bed  or 
table,  the  examiner  standing  or  sitting  at  either  side.  The  bladder  and 
the  rcctimi  must  be  empty.  The  al)domen  may  be  fully  exposed  or  be 
covered  with  a  thin  sheet.  If  the  sheet  is  used  the  examination  is  con- 
ducted through  it  or  with  the  hands  on  the  abdomen  beneath  it.  The 
examiner  first  bathes  his  hands  in  warm  water.  This  renders  the  tactile 
sense  more  acute  and  tends  to  prevent  reflex  contractions  of  the  abdom- 
inal and  uterine  muscles  which  would  be  excited  by  contact  of  cold 
hands. 

Location  of  Child's  Back  and  the  Small  Parts.  Three  methods  are  avail- 
able.    One  or  all  may  be  employed. 

1.  The  child's  back  and  the  limbs  or  small  parts  usually  nuiy  l)e  made 
out  by  pal})ating  systematically  the  entire  surface  of  the  abdominal  tumor. 
Only  the  volar  surfaces  of  the  finger-tips  are  applied,  and  the  touch 
should  be  light.  The  tactile  sense  is  keenest  with  but  moderate  pressure. 
Deeper  pressure  is  only  occasionally  necessary  to  make  out  the  degree 
of  resistance,  the  hardness,  and  the  mobility  of  the  fcetal  parts  beneath 
the  fingers. 

The  small  parts  are  felt  as  small  nodules,  knees,  ankles,  elbows,  etc., 
which  glide  about  freely  under  the  touch.  They  are  identified  by  cir- 
cling motions  of  the  fingers  with  moderate  pressure.  Sometimes  a  fcetal 
extremity  may  be  mapped  out  through  the  greater  part  of  its  length. 

2.  The  foetal  dorsum  is  more  readily  palpated  if  the  trunk  is  steadied 
by  pressure  in  line  with  the  long  axis  of  the  foetus,  the  hand  being  held 
over  the  upper  fietal  pole.  This  increases  the  convexity  of  the  dorsal 
plane  and  brings  it  nearer  to  the  examining  hand. 

3.  Applying  one  hand  flat  on  the  middle  section  of  the  abdomen,  mod- 
erately deep  pressure  displaces  the  foetus  to  the  side  toward  which  its 
back  lies  and  the  liquor  amnii  to  the  opposite  side.  Still  maintaining  the 
pressure,  the  hard  body  of  the  f(fitus  may  be  felt  on  one  side  of  the  abdo- 
men and  only  fluid  on  the  other  side.      (Fig.  191.) 

liv  these  simple  manipulations  it  is  usually  possible  to  determine  to 
which  side  of  the  mother  the  child's  back  lies. 
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To  leani  whotlior  the  back  of  the  eliild  is  turned  toward  the  back  or 
front  of  the  mother  it  will  he  necessary  to  distiiitriiish  the  dorsal  from 
the  lateral  plane  of  the  foetus.  The  back  offers  a  broad  resisting  surface 
which  is  somewhat  convex  from  end  to  end,  and  which  runs  off  smoothly 
upon  the  head.  The  lateral  plane  of  the  f«tus  is  narrower;  it  is  not 
convex  from  end  to  end,  and  a  sulcus  is  felt  between  it  and  the  head. 

Except  in  twins,  where  legs  and  arms  can  usually  be  felt  in  various 
directions,  hndiug  the  small  parts  in  one  section  of  the  abdomen  confirms 
the  location  of  the  dorsum  in  the  opposite  region.  Small  parts  to  the 
right  indicate  a  left,  small  jiarts  to  the  left  indicate  a  right  position  of 
the  ffptus.     Small  ])arts  few  and  hard  to  iiud  suggest  an  anterior  position 


Displacing  foetus  to  one  side  of  uhilcmiiMi  I'dt  locating  dorsal  jilane. 


of  the  (^hild;  small  parts  numerous  and  found  near  the  middle  section  of 
the  abdomen  usually  j)oint  to  a  dorso-posterior  ])osition  of  the  feetus. 
If  small  j)arts  can  be  felt  beyond  either  cud  of  the  f(ctal  ellipsoid,  that 
end  is  pretty  surely  the  breech. 

The  examination,  thus  far,  as  a  rule,  presents  little  dilKculty.  When 
the  abdominal  wall  is  over-fat  or  rigid,  the  uterus  coutra(rted,  or  tense 
from  distention,  as  in  hydramnios  and  certain  other  conditions,  the  ftctal 
])arts  are  often  more  or  less  obscured. 

Palpation  of  the  Lower  Foetal  Pole.  'V\\v  hands  are  ])laced  over  the 
lateral  aspects  of  the  lnwcr  abdomen  with  their  palmar  surfaces  nearly 
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facing  each  other,  the  fiuger-tips  toward  the  mother's  feet.  The  ends  of 
the  fingers  should  rest  at  first  a  little  above  Poupart's  ligament.  The 
hands  are  pressed  downward  toward  the  excavation,  and  backward 
toward  the  mother's  back,  till  the  lower  foetal  pole  is  cauglit  between 
them.  (Fig.  192.)  If  not  readily  found  the.  object  may  sometimes  be 
gained  by  moving  the  hands  sharply  from  side  to  side,  as  if  to  toss  the 
foetal  pole  from  one  hand  to  the  other,  the  hands  meantime  being  brought 
nearer  and  nearer  together. 

The  first  object  now  is  to  find  whether  the  fcetal  pole  under  examina- 
tion is  the  head  or  the  breech.  The  two  poles  are  distinguished  by  the 
following  characteristics:  The  head  is  hard  and  globular,  and  it  presents 


Fig.  192. 


Palpation  of  lower  fcetal  polu 


a  sulcus  laterally  between  itself  and  the  trunk.  Again,  the  head  is  the 
only  foetal  part  that  sinks  into  the  pelvic  excavation  before  labor.  In 
primigravidffi,  as  a  rule,  the  head  when  it  presents  is  found  in  the  lesser 
pelvis  during  the  last  one  or  two  months  of  pregnancy;  in  multigravidae, 
owing  to  greater  laxity  of  the  abdominal  walls,  it  lies  above  it  till  the 
period  of  lightening,  and  in  two-thirds  of  the  cases  till  labor  begins. 
When,  therefore,  the  presenting  pole  of  the  fcetus  is  found  in  the  excava- 
tion before  labor,  that  pole  is  tlie  head.  The  l)reech  is  alone  smaller, 
with  the  extremities  larger,  than  the  head.     It  lacks  the  hardness  and  the 
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globular  ^;lia|)o  of  the  lu-ad  ;  it  j)ivs('iits  no  sulcus,  and  in  all  cases  it  lies 
above  the  excavation  till  labor  is  estai)lishe(l. 

The  presence  of  the  lower  foetal  pole  in  one  iliac  fossa  means  a  trans- 
verse presentation. 

Palpation  of  the  Upper  Foetal  Pole.  The  hands  are  placed  on  the  abdo- 
men over  the  up))er  portion  of  the  uterus  with  the  finger-tips  toward  the 
mother's  head,  tlu'  volar  surfaces  of  the  hands  nearly  facing  each  other. 
(Fig.  193.)  The  U[)per  f(ietal  pole  is  now  palpated  for  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  the  head  or  the  breech.  The  poles  are  distinguished  by  the 
characters  already  given  and  by  the  fact  that  the  head  when  in  the  upper 
uterine  segment  is  susceptible  of  ballottement.  The  head  can  be  tossed 
from  side  to  side  between  the  hands,  or  be  made  to  bob  under  the  fingers 


Fiu.  193. 


ralliation  of  iifiper  l(L'tal  jxilc. 

by  light  intermittent  thrusts  through  the  abdominal  wall  with  one 
hand. 

The  breech  lacks  the  fiexible  attachment  to  the  trunk  which  marks  the 
head,  and  it  has  little  mobility  not  only  because  of  this,  but  also  by 
reason  of  the  greater  bulk  of  the  component  elements  of  the  pelvic  end 
of  the  fo'tal  ovoid. 

Location  of  the  Anterior  Shoulder.  The  iiands  are  held  firmly  upon  the 
abdomen  over  the  sides  of  the  f(etal  head  and  without  relaxing  the  press- 
ure moved  toward  the  trunk.  The  first  obstacle  encountered  is  the 
anterior  shoidder.  It  is  more  surely  identified  by  palpating  it  with  one 
hand  while  the  other  steadies  the  fa?tus  by  downward    pressure  upon 
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the  breech  iu  the  direction  of  the  foetal  axis.  (Fig.  194.)  It  presents 
a  small  rounded  prominence  immovably  attached  to  the  trunk.  Some- 
times its  anatomical  elements  can  be  traced. 

Finding  the  anterior  shoulder  on  the  left  of  the  median  line  of  the 
abdomen  in  vertex  presentation  indicates  a  left,  on  the  right  a  right  posi- 
tion of  the  foetus.  Anterior  shoulder  within  one  or  two  inches  of  the 
median  line  indicates  an  anterior,  several  inches  from  the  median  line  a 
posterior  fcetal  position. 

Location  of  the  Cephalic  Prominence.  When  the  head  lies  in  the  exca- 
vation in  vertex  presentation  the  occipital  pole,  owing  to  head  flexion, 
sinks  more  deeply  in  the  cavity  than  the  sinciput.  The  latter  lies  at  or 
just  above  the  brim;  therefore,  the  greatest  cephalic  prominence  at  the 


Locating  anterior  shoulder. 


brim  corresponds  to  the  sinciput.  It  is  located  by  laying  the  hand 
across  the  lower  abdomen  just  above  the  sym])hysis  and  grasping  the 
head  (Figs.  195  and  196).  The  situation  of  the  greater  prominence 
may  also  be  made  out  by  palpation  with  both  luinds,  as  slunvn  in  Fig. 
197.  The  hand  on  the  side  on  which  the  occiput  lies  sinks  more  deeply 
into  the  excavation  than  the  other.  The  ])rominencc  of  the  sinciput  is 
naturally  most  marked  in  occipito-posterior  positions. 
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Location  of  the  Foetal  Heart.  Auscultation  may  be  practised  with  or 
without  tiie  stethoscope.  The  room  must  l)e  still.  For  immediate  aus- 
cultation, without  the  stethoscope,  the  abdomen  is  covered  with  a  thin  sheet 
or  towel.  Since  a  continuous  solid  medium  hel})s  conduction,  the  abdom- 
inal wall  should  be  pressed  firmly  against  the  uterus.  Downward  press- 
ure of  the  breech  in  the  direction  of  the  long  axis  of  the  fa'tus  facilitates 
the  examination  ])v  thrusting  tlie  dorsum  forward.  The  focus  of  auscul- 
tation, the  ])()intat  which  tlie  heart-tones  can  be  heard  loudest,  as  a  rule, 
nearly  overlies  the  lower  angle  of  the  left  ftietal  scapula. 

Foetal  heart  on  the  left  of  tlie  median  line  indicates  a  left,  on  the 
right,  a  right  position  of  the  foetus.  Foetal  heart  near  the  median  line 
points  to  an  anterior,  far  away  from  it,  to  a  posterior  foetal  position. 
When  the  fa^tal  heart  is  above  the  umbilicus  the  presentation  is  generally 
a  breech,   when   below  it,  a  vertex  presentation.      The  location  of  the 

Fig.  195. 


J,(<i:n.liii^  iLiiL.il.c  i::i;..i...'.  ..^^   :i..    tJ^'U-Sfiiug  fecial  head  uiUi  L.t;;  1  l.,.!  -^  :  ■>s 
the  suprapubic  region. 

heart-tones,  however,  cannot  be  wholly  relied  on  for  the  diagnosis  of 
presentation.  The  heart  lies  nearly  midway  between  the  two  extremities 
of  the  fcetal  ellij)soid.  Its  heigiit  in  the  abdomen  is,  therefore,  not  mate- 
rially affected  by  the  presentation  in  multigravid;e  in  whom  neither  fcetal 
pole  sinks  into  tlie  excavation  before  labor.  In  ])rimigravid;e,  in  whom 
tlie  foetus  rests  lower  in  vertex  than  in  breech  j>resentation,  the  location 
of  the  foetal  heart  is  of  some  \alue  for  the  diagnosis  of  presentation. 
Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  focus  of  auscultation  does  not  immedi- 
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ately  overlie  tlie  heart.     It  may  be  found  at  some  remote  point  in  con- 

FlG.  196. 


Diagram  showing  relation  of  hand  to  total  head  in  manipulation  for  locating 
cephalic  prominence. 

sequence  of  firmer  contact  of  the  foetus  with  the  uterine  wall  at  that 
point.     For  a  like  reason  a  second  focus  may  in  rare  instances  be  found. 


Fig.  197. 


Diagram  showing  method  of  locating  cephalic  prominence  by  palpation  with 
both  hands. 

In  dcu'so-posterior  positions,  in  hydramnios,  and  in  certain  other  con- 
ditions the  heart-sounds  are  not  always  audible. 

Conclusions.     A  complete  abdominal  examination  usually  affords  more 
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reliable  data  for  Jeterniinini:;  the  fcetal  presentation  and  position  than 
does  the  internal  examinatiiMi.  "With  rare  exceptions  a  definite  and  posi- 
tive diagnosis  is  easily  reached.  The  examiner  shonld  accnstom  him- 
self to  reserve  his  decision  till  the  facts  are  all  in  hand,  basing  his 
couchision  upon  the  sum  t(^tal  of  the  findings. 

Au.\(jR.MAL  Conditions. 

In  course  of  the  abdominal  examination  pathological  conditions  of 
maternal  or  fcetal  origin  that  may  complicate  the  labor  are  to  be  looked 
for.  Morbid  growths  in  the  abdomen  or  pelvis  may  be  detected  by 
])alpation.  The  presence  of  hydramnios  or  of  pendulous  abdomen  is 
noted.  Excessive  size  and  persistent  tension  of  the  uterine  tumor  should 
suggest  twins.  A  definite  diagnosis  is  usually  ])ossible.  Hydrocephalus 
ought  to  l)e  recognized  by  pali)ation.  It  is  more  surely  made  out  by 
measurements  taken  through  the  abdominal  wall  with  calipers. 

The  location  of  the  placenta  when  implanted  anteriorly  can  sometimes  be 
determined  in  the  external  examination.  The  convex  margin  can  occasion- 
ally be  felt  as  a  resisting  ring;  within  the  placental  area  the  fcetal  ])arts  are 
obscure  to  the  touch,  M'liile  elsewhere  they  are  easily  detected.  Tiuis  the 
diagnosis  of  placenta  previa  is  sometimes  possible  by  external  palpation. 

External  Pelvimetry. 

In  connection  with  the  abdominal  examination  external  measurements 
of  the  pelvis  are  to  be  taken,  except  in  cases  in  which  there  is  ample 

Fig.  198. 


Collyer's  pelvimeter. 


assurance  from  the  character  of"  previous  labt>rs  that  the  pelvis  is  ncjrmal. 
Extreme  contraction   or  marked  asymmetry  is   readily   recognized  by 
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palpation.  Sliirht  (lefonnitles  are  detected  only  by  systematic  niea<iin- 
ment.  For  this  pur])()se  a  suitable  j)elvinieter  will  be  reciuired.  (Fiu;. 
198.)     Most  essential  are  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  pelvis  or 


Fig.  199. 


Measudug  the  external  conjugate.    The  dimples  corresponding  to  the  posterior 
superior  spines  of  the  ilium  are  shown  in  the  figure. 

the  external  conjugate,  the  interspinal,  the  intercristal,  and  the  external 
oblicjue  diameters.  Of  these  the  diameter  of  greatest  practical  value  is 
the  external  conjugate. 

The  external  conjugate  is  measured  from  the  fossa  just  below  the  spine 
of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  to  a  point  ou  the  pubic  surface  just  below 

Fir,.  -iOO. 


Measuiiug  lUc  iuiercristal  diameter. 

the  top  of  the  symphysis.  (Fig-  199.)  To  locate  the  la.st  lumbar  spine 
draw  an  imaginary  line  between  the  dimples  corresponding  to  the  pos- 
terior superior  iliac  spines.  The  second  vertebral  spine  above  this  line  is 
the  last  lumbar.  Tiie  external  conjugate  diameter,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  the  diameter  of  Baudeloccpie,  is  nearly  parallel  with  the  plane  of 
the  brim  and  with  the  internal  conjugate. 
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The  metliod  of  measuriiiir  the  iuteroristal  diameter  (Fig.  200)  and  tlie 
interspinal  diameter  is  obvious.     (Sec  j).  17(1.) 

The  external  measurements  are  fairly  reliable  as  evidence  of  the  shape 
and  capacity  of  the  pelvis  internally.  When  all  are  small  the  pelvis  is 
generally  contracted.  If  the  interspinal  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the 
intereristal  diameter  the  pelvis  is  flattened.  Inequality  in  the  external 
oldique  diameters  is  evidence  of  asymmetry. 

To  find  the  true  conjugate  from  the  diameter  of  Baudelocque,  from  7 
to  12.5  cm.,  2|  to  5  inches,  must  be  deducted  from  the  latter,  according 
to  the  estimated  thickness  of  the  bones  and  the  soft  parts,  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  symphysis,  and  the  height  of  the  sacral  promontory. 

Since  it  is  im|)ossil>le  to  know  the  exact  allowance  to  be  made  in  a 
given  case,  the  external  conjugate  cannot  be  wholly  relied  on  for  detect- 
ing pelvic  contraction.  Yet  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  the  pelvis  is 
flattened  when  the  diameter  of  Baudelocque  falls  below  16  cm.,  6^ 
inches,  or  that  it  is  ample  when  the  external  conjugate  exceeds  21  cm., 
8J  inches.  As  a  general  rule,  contraction  should  be  suspected  when  the 
external  conjugate  is  less  than  18  cm.,  7  inches;  the  true  conjugate  is 
probably,  though  by  no  means  surely,  ample  when  the  external  conjugate 
is  above  18  cm. 

B.  Vaginal  Examination. 

An  internal  exploration  is  advisable  in  all  cases  as  a  part  of  the  pre- 
liminary examination;  in  women  pregnant  for  the  first  time  and  in  others 
wiiose  obstetric  history  leads  to  suspicion  of  pelvic  deformity,  it  is  im- 
perative. The  objects  are  to  learn  the  condition  of  the  soft  parts — vulva, 
vagina,  cervix,  especially  in  multigravidie — to  confirm  the  diagnosis  of 
presentation,  to  detect  a  possible  vicious  insertion  of  the  placenta,  and  to 
determine  the  capacity  of  the  bony  pelvis. 

Antiseptic  Preparation.  The  external  genitals  of  the  patient  and  the 
hands  of  the  examiner  should  be  prepared  with  the  same  care  as  for 
internal  examinations  during  labor.  For  the  technique  of  disinfection 
the  reader  is  referred  to  page  228, 

Examination  of  the  Soft  Parts.  In  multigravidse  the  vulva,  the  vagina, 
and  the  cervix  are  first  examined  for  injuries  resulting  from  previous 
deliveries.  In  all  cases  it  should  be  noted  whether  pathological  growths 
or  congenital  defects  of  the  soft  parts,  which  may  complicate  the  labor,  are 
present.  A  cephalic  presentation,  as  a  rule,  may  readily  be  made  out, 
even  before  dilatation  of  the  cervix,  by  the  toncli  through  the  uterine 
wall.  A  low  implantation  of  the  ])la('enta  in  advance  of  the  head 
should  readily  l)c  detected. 

Internal  Pelvimetry.  Most  imi)ortant  is  the  examination  of  the  bony 
pelvis.  This  should  include  the  pelvic  inclination,  the  configuration  of 
the  pelvis,  the  depth  and  inclination  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  the  shajie 
of  the  sacrum,  the  height  of  the  ])romontory,  and  the  relative  size  of 
the  head  and  pelvis.  The  pelvic  diameters,  especially  at  the  inlet  and 
the  outlet,  should  be  definitely  d(!termined. 

For  internal  pelvimetry  the  hand,  as  a  rule,  is  the  best  instrument. 
The  shape  of  the  sacrum  and  the  general  capacity  of  the  pelvis  can  be 
estimated  approximately  l)y  j)ali)ation. 
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The  Pubo-coccygeal  Diajheter  is  measured  bv  placing  the  end  of 
the  second  finger  against  the  tip  of  the  coccyx  and  bringing  the  radial 
edge  of  the  outstretched  iuiud  in  contact  with  the  subpubic  ligament. 
The  point  at  which  the  latter  rests  against  the  hand  is  then  marked  by 
a  finger  of  the  other  hand.  On  withdrawing  the  hand  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  points  of  contact  is  measured  with  tape  or  calipers. 

The  Sacropubic  Diameter  is  measured  in  like  manner. 

The  Transverse  Diajieter  at  the  outlet  is  best  measured  externally. 
With  the  patient  in  the  lithotomy  position  the  examiner  places  the 
thumbs  upon  the  skin  over  the  ischial  tuberosities.  The  paln)ar  surfaces 
of  the  thumbs  are  pressed  firmly  against  the  inner  aspects  of  the  tuber- 
osities at  the  level  of  a  line  rnnnino:  through  the  anterior  mara:in  of  the 
anus.  The  distance  between  the  two  points  of  contact  is  then  measured 
by  an  assistant.  Under  an  anaesthetic  during  labor  this  diameter  may 
be  estimated  also  by  introducing  the  extended  hand  partly  within  the 
vaginal  orifice  between  the  tuberosities,  and  comparing  the  bisischial 
space  with  the  width  of  the  hand  near  the  finger-tips. 

The  Diagonal  Conjugate  is  measured  as  follows:  With  the  patient 
in  the  lithotomy  position  two  fingers  of  one  hand  are  passed  into  the 
vagina.  If  the  head  is  found  resting  deeply  in  the  lesser  pelvis  in  the 
ninth  mouth  of  pregnancy  the  relative  capacity  of  the  brim  is  assured 
and  the  measurement  is  unnecessary.  Should  only  the  occipital  pole 
have  sunk  into  the  excavation  it  may  bo  pushed  up.  The  finger-tips  are 
carried  up  and  down  over  the  region  of  the  sacral  promontory  till  the 
most  prominent  point  is  found.  Against  this  the  ulnar  margin  of  the 
second  finger-tip  is  held  firmly.  The  radial  edge  of  the  hand  is  then 
raised  till  it  rests  against  the  subpubic  ligament.  The  latter  point  of 
contact  is  marked  by  a  finger-nail  of  the  other  hand.     (Fig.  201.)     On 

Fig.  201. 


Manual  method  of  measuring  the  diagonal  conju;j;atc. 

withdrawing  the  hand  the  distance  between  the  two  points  of  contact 
is  measured  as  in  the  case  of  the  j)ubo-coccygeal  diameter. 

The  True  Conjugate  is  computed  from  the  diagonal,  since  the  former 
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caniiut  he  mcasuix'il  dirct-tly.  Tlie  (liaii;onal  c()njii<^ate  C()rivs])()n<ls  nearly 
to  the  liy|)(»tlieiuise  ot"  a  triaii<j;le  of  which  the  base  is  the  true  etmjiiy;ate, 
(jeiierallv  the  hitter  is  obtained  l)y  subt'-actint^  iVoni  a  htilf  to  three- 
f'onrths  of  an  ineh  from  the  diagonal  eonjugate.  Tlie  amount  to  be 
deducted,  however,  will  vary  with  the  depth  and  the  thickness  of  the 


Fig.  •i(v>. 


Hirst's  pelvimeter  adjusted  for  measuring  from  promontory  to  front  d  ^\  mihysis. 

symphysis  j)ul)i-:,  with  its  inclination,  and  with  the  height  of  the  sacral 
jtromontory. 

As  these  elements  in  the  (piestion  are  variable  and  their  value  in  the 
individual  case  cannot  be  determined  with  accuracy,  the  estimation  of 
the  true  conjugate  by  tlie  foregoing  ])lan  is  oidy  approximate      A  possi- 
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Pelvimeter  adjusted  for  measuring  thickness  of  symphysis. 

ble  error  of  at  least  a  quarter  of  an   inch  must  be  assumed  in  ail  cases  ; 
frequently  it  is  greater. 

For  more  exact  determination  of  the  true  conjugate  Hirst,  with  an 
instrument  of  his  own  device,  measures  the  distance  from  the  jiromon- 
tory  to  the  anterior  as[)ect  of  the  symphysis  two-fifths  of  an  inch  Ix'low 
its  np])er  margin.  The  thickness  of  the  ])ubic  joint  is  then  measured 
with  the  same  instrument,  and  the  difference  between  the  two  measures 
gives  the  precise  value  of  the  true  conjugate. 


CASE  RECORDS. 

The  habit  of  keeping  systematic  records  conduces  to  thoroughness  in 
the  management  of  cases.  It  would  be  well  if  physicians  in  ])rivate 
practice,  as  in  hos])ital  work,  made  use  of  blanks  for  obstetric  histories. 

The  following  is  a  simple  form  for  obstetric  records  which  may  be 
modified  to  suit  the  requirements  of  individual  practitioners: 
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Obstetric  Record. 
Case  of  Application  No. 

Date  of  application  19 

HISTORY. 

Residence  Nationality  Married     Single     Widow 

para  Character  of  previous  labors  Puerperiums 

Miscarriages 

Last  menses,  date  duration  quantity 

Quickening,  date 

ANTE-PARTUM  EXAMINATION. 

Date  19 

General  health 
Heart 
Lungs 

f  Amount 
Reaction 

Specific  gravity  f  Size 

Albumin  I   Veins 

Urine  -j   Sugar  Breasts  \   Areolae 

Total  solids  |   Nipples 

Urea  [  Papillae 

Casts 
1^  Other  microscopic  findings 


ABDOMINAL  EXAMINATION. 

Dorsum  of  foetus,  to  mother's  front     back,     right     left 

Foetal  head,  where  found  size  Foetal  movements 

r  Rate 

Anterior  shoulder,  where  found  Foetal  heart  -    tt.    ^'^ 

'  r  orce 

[  Location 

Height  of  fundus  above  symphysis 

Liquor  amnii,  scanty     normal     excessive 

Foetus,  one     two  Length  of  foetal  ovoid 

External  conjugate  Interspinal  diameter  Intercristal  diameter  Obliques 

Location  of  placenta  Complicating  tumors 

VAGINAL  EXAMINATION. 

Condition  of  vulva,  old  injuries  oedema  rigidity 

f  Mucous  membrane,  healthy  or  not  o- 

Vagina  \   Secretion,  healthy  or  not  Cervix  -j    o  k     • 

I   Other  abnormalities  l\,  ,  .    .  ^. 

^  [  Old  injurK 


ijuries 


Diagonal  conjugate  True  conjugate  Other  diameters 

LABOR. 

Date  189 

Stage  of  Dilatation.     Pains  began  frequency  character 

General  condition  of  patient  Temperature  Pulse 

Bladder,  full  or  empty  Rectum,  full  or  empty  Membranes  ruptured  or  not 

Presentation  Position  Posture 

f  Rate 

F(«tal   heart  \   ^^^y^^^ 
I   rorce 

I   Location 

Number  of  vaginal  examinations 

Complications  and  medication  l>uration 

15 
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Stage  of  Expulsion.     Pulsi 
f  Kate 

rcetal   heart  -    .^    • 
I    r  orce 

I    Location 

Membranes  ruptured,  wlien 

Perineal  stage,  duration 

Number  of  vaginal  examinations 

Complications,  medication,  operations 
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Temperature  Character  of  pains 

Vaginal  secretion,  free  or  scantv 


how 
management 


Duration 

Placental  Stage. 

Placenta,  delivered  at 

size  shape 

Membranes,  complete  or  not 
Umbilical  cord,  insertion 
Uterus,  degrees  of  retraction 
Injnries 
General  condition  of  patient 


method 
seat 

how  removed 
length 
height  of  fundus 
Medication 
Pulse 


Child,     male     female,     alive    dead,     length 


anomalies 

anomalies 
siiape 

Temperature 
weight 


CM 


OF 


SOB 


BIP 


BIT 


XT      1  f  Diameters 
Head  {  r,.  ^ 

{  L  ircumferences 


Injuries 

Congenital  anomalies 

Temperature  in  rectum  siiortly  after  birtli 


liectum  and  urethra,  pervious  or  not 


TEMPERATURE  AND  PULSE 


Day 

Date 

Temp. 

C.      F 

41.1°  106° 

40.6  105 
40.0  104 
39.4  103 
38.9  102 
38.3  101 

37.7  100 
37.2  99 
36.7  98 

Pulse 
180 
170 
160 
150 
140 
130 
120 
110 
100 
90 
80 
70 
60 
50 
40 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

13 

14 

1 

I 

j 

— 
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MOTHER. 

CHILD. 

General  condition                       Temperature 

Eyes 

Diet                         Breasts 

f  Mouth 

Bowels                    Bladder 

Digestive  organs   <  Stomach 

Uterus                    Lochia 

(  Bowels 

Treatment 

Bladder                         Umbilical  wound 

Weekly  gain  in  weight 

CONDITION  ON  DISMISSAL. 

Date  19 

General  condition  of  mother 

Uterus,  size  position  shape 

Cervix,  size  shape  position  injuries 

Vulva  and  vagina,  injuries 

Child 


Obstetric  Armamentarium.  Such  instruments  and  drugs  as  are  likely 
to  be  needed  in  the  conduct  of  ordinary  labor  and  in  the  more  important 
emergencies  of  the  lying-in  room  should  be  carried  in  the  obstetric  bag. 
The  usual  outfit  comprises  :  a  pelvimeter,  an  obstetric  forceps,  a  hypo- 
dermic syringe,  a  gravity  or  a  Davidson  syringe,  a  glass  douche  tube,  a 
soft  rubber  catheter,  a  soft-rubber  tube  with  bulb  attached  for  clearing  the 
child's  pharynx  in  case  of  partial  asphyxia,  a  hollow  needle  for  hypo- 
dermoelysis,  a  Sims  speculum,  a  double  tenaculum,  a  straight  uterine 
dressing  forceps,  a  curette  about  14  inches  in  length,  needle  forceps; 
needles  moderately  curved  and  of  assorted  sizes  from  4  to  7  cm.,  or  1^ 
to  2\  inches,  in  length,  for  suturing  lacerations  ;  scissors,  aseptic  sutures 
of  catgut  and  of  silk  and  of  silkworm-gut  in  hermetically  sealed  bottles 
or  glass  tubes,  a  straight,  blunt-pointed  bistoury  for  episiotomy,  two 
hand-l)rushes,  a  set  of  dilating  water-bags,  and  a  sealed  package  of  2 
per  cent,  sterilized  gauze,  enough  to  fill  the  post-]>artum  uterus. 

The  drugs  most  frequently  needed  are  :  chloroform,  ether,  ergot,  digi- 
talis, veratrum  viride,  trinitrin,  morphine,  chloral,  and  mercuric  chlo- 
ride or  iodide.     All  except  the  anesthetics  may  be  had  in  tablet  form. 

A  useful  apparatus  in  forceps  delivery  in  the  absence  of  competent 
assistance  is  Buckmaster's  or  Robb's  leg-holder  for  holding  the  thighs 
flexed  on  the  abdomen.  It  is  about  three  inches  wide  and  two  yards 
long,  and  is  made  of  duck.  At  one  end  is  a  loop,  which  is  slipped  over 
one  leg  just  below  the  knee.  The  band  is  carried  over  one  shoulder, 
across  the  back,  under  the  other  shoulder,  and  fastened  bdow  the  other 
knee.  The  band  is  so  adjusted  that  it  pulls  from  the  outer  side  of  the 
leg  loop,  abducting  the  knees.  If  made  of  thin  material,  the  apparatus 
occupies  but  little  room  in  the  obstetric  bag. 

Obstetric  Antisepsis. 

To  an  obstetrician,  Ignatius  P.  Semmelweis,  belongs  the  credit  of  first 
putting  into  practice  the  principles  of  the  present  antiseptic  system.  In 
1847,  while  an  assistant  in  the  Lying-in  Department  of  the  Vienna  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  he  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  high  mortality  that  pre- 
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vailed  in  the  service.  This  mortality  he  soon  found  was  greatest  in  the 
students'  clinic.  Nearly  10  per  cent,  of  the  women  delivered  in  that 
branch  of  the  service  died.  The  students  were  engaged  in  the  work  of 
the  dissectins-room  and  the  dead-house  at  the  same  time  that  thev  were 
pursuing  the  course  in  practical  obstetrics.  In  the  midwives'  clinic,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  mortality  seldom  exceeded  8  per  cent.  Prolonged 
labor  in  the  students'  clinic  was  almost  uniformly  followed  by  deatii; 
while  in  the  midwives'  clinic  the  length  of  the  labor  made  little  differ- 
ence in  the  death-rate.  Semmelweis  had  also  observed  that  women 
delivered  before  admission  and  unattended  Avholly  escaped  the  fatal 
fever.  While  j)ursuing  these  observations  one  of  his  associates,  Professor 
Kolletschka,  died  from  a  dissection  wound.  The  similarity  of  his  col- 
league's symptoms  to  those  presented  by  the  puerperal  women  dying  of 
fever  was  apparent.  It  immediately  dawned  upon  Semmelweis  that  the 
cause  of  the  fatal  malady  in  the  lying-in  service  was  the  same  as  that 
which  had  resulted  in  the  death  of  his  colleague.  Acting  on  this  belief, 
he  required  the  students  to  wash  tiieir  hands  in  chlorine  water  before 
making  internal  examinations,  and  he  restricted  the  number  of  such 
examinations.  The  death-rate  immediately  fell,  and  in  little  more  than 
a  year  it  had  been  reduced  to  less  than  2  per  cent.  Thus  was  established 
the  first  step  toward  one  of  the  most  important  of  modern  surgical  dis- 
coveries. 

Antiseptic  Agents. 

Mechanical  Cleansing.  Not  the  least  important  part  of  the  antiseptic 
technique  is  the  mechanical  cleansing.  This  removes  the  greater  part  of 
the  offending  material.  A  well-polished  instrument  may  be  rendired 
almost  sterile  to  culture  tests  by  prolonged  brushing  with  soap  and  hot 
water,  and  finally  washing  well  with  sterilized  water.  For  the  operation- 
field  and  for  the  hands  and  arms  of  the  operator  tliis  ])art  of  the  ])rocess 
is  doubly  necessary,  since  the  removal  of  surface  epithelium  and  seba- 
ceous matter  not  only  carries  with  it  the  major  portion  of  the  infectious 
material,  but  it  is  essential  to  the  action  of  the  chemical  antise])tics. 
Freed  from  fatty  matter  and  well  wet  by  the  soap-and-water  scrubbing, 
the  skin  readily  absorbs  the  antiseptic  solution. 

Heat  is  at  once  the  most  generally  available  and  the  most  reliable 
germicide;  either  dry  or  moist  heat  may  be  used.  JSIoist  heat  is  much 
the  more  effective. 

Dry  Heat,  Exposure  for  three  hours  to  a  temperature  of  140°  C. 
(284°  F.)  kills  all  pathogenic  organisms  and  tiieir  spores.  A  special 
apparatus  may  be  employed  or  the  oven  of  a  cooking-range  can  be  util- 
ized. A  thermometer  capable  of  registering  148°  C.  (300°  F.)  or  more 
must  be  used  for  regulating  the  temperature.  Dressings,  however,  are 
penetrated  by  hot  air  only  very-  slowly,  and  the  method  is,  therefore, 
inadvisable  for  such  material.  It  may  serve  for  such  utensils  as  are 
capable  of  withstanding  j)rolonge(l  baking  without  injury,  but  the 
Iciiuth  of  time  required  renders  it  unsuitable  for  general  use. 

Moist  Heat  is  employed  in  the  form  of  steam  and  of  boiling  water. 

Steam  is  effectual  at  a  temperature  of  100°  C  (212°  F.)  when  in 
motion.  Superheated  steam  partakes  of  the  disadvantages  of  hot  air, 
and  moist  steam  acts  to  the  best  advantage  only  as  flowing  steam.    Expos- 
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ure  for  thirty  niinutos  to  flowlni^  steam  at  100°  C.  is  almost  absolutely 
reliable.  In  institutions  steam  sterilizino;  is  now  generally  practised  under 
a  pressure  of  tifteen  pounds,  temperature  121°  C,  250°  F.,  or  more,  by 
means  of  au  autoclave.  Special  provision  is  made  to  secure  penetration. 
Numerous  forms  of  steam  sterilizers  are  td  be  had.  A  cheap  and  con- 
venient apparatus  for  the  purpose  is  the  Arnold  steam  sterilizer,  or  one 
of  its  modi  Heat  ions. 

Boiling  for  live  minutes  in  water  kills  all  pathogenic  organisms  likely 
to  be  encountered  and  their  spores.  One  of  the  most  effective  of  all 
practieal)le  methods  of  using  heat  is  boiling  for  live  or  ten  minutes  in  a 
1  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  or  bicarbonate.  Articles  so 
treated  are  sterilized  in  less  time  than  in  boiling  water.  Even  the  most 
resistant  spores  are  destroyed  in  less  than  five  minutes.  The  addition 
of  the  soda  has  the  further  advantage  that  it  j)rotects  metallic  instru- 
ments from  tarnishing,  and  it  removes  fatty  matter.  For  instruments 
it  is  desirable  that  the  soda  be  chemically  pure,  since  the  impurities  in 
the  commercial  article  may  cause  corrosion.  A  fish-boiler  or  a  wash- 
boiler  may  be  utilized  in  the  absence  of  a  special  sterilizing  apparatus. 
Boiling  in  the  soda  solution  is  the  method  now  generally  employed  for 
sterilizing  instruments.  For  convenience  in  handling,  instruments  are 
best  deposited  in  a  wire  basket  or  in  a  folded  towel  during  the  boiling. 
Steam  sterilizing  is  especially  applicable  for  dressings  and  utensils. 

Chemical  Antisepsis.  Among  the  most  useful  chemical  germicides  may 
be  mentioned  the  mercuric  chloride  or  iodide  and  carbolic  acid.  Creoliu, 
lysol,  and  a  multitude  of  other  antiseptics  more  or  less  extensively  used 
by  obstetricians  offer  little  or  no  special  adv^antage.  Chlorinated  soda 
solution,  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  ll  per  cent,  solution,  and  iodine  water 
have  the  merit  of  being  non-toxic. 

Mercuric  chloride  is  decomposed  in  the  presence  of  alkalies  or  of  albu- 
min. In  contact  with  the  former  the  mercury  is  precipitated  in  the  form 
of  an  oxide,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  latter  an  albuminate  of  mercury 
is  formed.  A  plain  sublimate  solution,  therefore,  soon  becomes  inert  if 
mixed  with  bloody  fluids.  To  prevent  these  changes,  solutions  of  the 
bichloride  of  mercury  for  antiseptic  use  are  acidulated  with  five  parts 
of  tartaric,  acetic,  or  hydrochloric  acid  to  one  of  the  mercurial.  The 
biuiodide  of  mercury,  on  the  other  hand,  yields  a  precipitate  with  albumin 
in  acid,  but  not  in  neutral  or  alkaline  solutions.  The  addition,  however, 
of  an  equal  weight  of  potassic  iodide  is  required  to  render  it  freely  solu- 
ble. These  two  mercuric  salts  are  equally  active  as  germicides,  or  nearly 
so,  in  solutions  of  equal  strength.  The  strengths  most  commonly  em- 
ployed are  from  1 :  5000  to  1 :  500. 

The  following  formulas  represent  some  of  the  antiseptic  solutions  used 
in  obstetric  practice: 

Mercuric  Chloride  (Sublimate)  Solution,  1  :  2000. 

Bichloride  of  mercury Gr.  vijss. 

Tartaric  acid Gr.  xl. 

Sterilized  water Oij. 

Mercuric  Iodide  Solution,  1  :  2000. 

Biniodide  of  mercury  )  ..  „ 

Potassic  iodide  /  "'^ Gr.  vijss. 

Sterilized  water Oij. 
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Chlorinated  Soda  Solution,  1  :  10. 

Labarraque's  solution Sj. 

Sterilized  water Six. 

Creolin  Solution;  1  :  100. 

Creolin 5ijss. 

Sterilized  water Oij. 

Carbolic  Solution,  1  :  20. 

Carbolic  acid SjK. 

Glycerin' Siij. 

Sterilized  water Oij. 

Convenience  and  accuracy  in  the  employment  of  the  mercurial  anti- 
septics are  promoted  by  the  use  of  tablets  containing  the  required  chemi- 
cal ingredients. 

The  peroxide  of  hydrogen  solution  may  be  used  plain  or  diluted  with 
two  to  four  volumes  of  sterilized  water ;  iodine-water  2  per  cent, 
strengtli.  The  latter  may  be  prepared  by  diluting  tincture  of  iodine 
with  water  till  it  is  of  a  port-wine  color,  adding  enough  potassic  iodide 
to  hold  the  iodine  in  solution. 

Choice  of  Methods. 

Since  sterilization  by  exposure  to  the  action  of  chemical  solutions  is 
uncertain  and  often  imperfect,  the  latter  should  be  reserved  for  jnir- 
po.ses  to  which  heat  is  not  applicable.  Their  employment  is  limited 
almost  wholly  to  skin  disinfection. 

Boiling,  steaming,  or  even  hot  air  may  be  used  for  utensils,  or  dress- 
ings which  are  not  likely  to  be  injured  thereby. 

At  or  just  before  the  onset  of  labor  the  nurse  should  sterilize  by  steam 
a  supply  of  towels,  cheesecloths  for  sponging,  the  vulvar  dressings,  and 
the  ligature  for  the  umbilical  cord.  They  are  first  enveloped  in  a  towel 
which  is  pinned  securely,  and  in  this  they  are  kept  after  sterilizing  till 
they  are  wanted  for  use. 

Obstetric  forceps,  needle  forceps,  needles,  scissors,  and  such  other 
instruments  as  may  be  required,  are  wrapped  in  like  manner  and  boiled 
for  five  minutes  in  water  or,  better,  in  the  soda  solution. 

The  Obstetrician. 

Of  first  importance  is  the  asepsis  of  the  hands.  A  hand-brush,  soft 
soap,  and  a  supply  of  the  recjuired  chemical  antiseptics  are  essential  ]>arts 
of  the  obstetrician's  armamentarium.  Soft  soap  may  conveniently  be 
carried  in  collapsible  metal  tubes.  The  chemical  agents  are  carried  in 
tablets  or  in  the  form  of  powders.  The  soap  may  be  sterilized  by  heat- 
ing to  100°  C,  and  the  hand-brushes  by  boiling  in  the  soda  solution. 
It  is  desirable  that  the  hand-basin  used  for  the  soap  and  water  cleansing, 
and  those  containing  antiseptic  solutions,  be  sterile. 

Cleansing  the  Hands. 

The  hands  and  forearms  an*  ])r(*pared  by  one  of  the  Ibllowiiig  methods 
before  contact  with  the  genitals  of  the  lying-in  patient : 
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Furbringer  Method — Modified. 

{(i)  They  are  bnit^lunl  systematically  for  ten  minutes  with  soap  and 
liot  water  and  a  hand-brush.  The  water  is  used  as  hot  as  can  be  borne. 
Special  attention  must  be  given  to  the  fiugei>-tips,  the  sides  of  the  fingers, 
and  the  subungual  spaces. 

(6)  The  nails  are  then  cleaned  with  a  nail-cleaner  and  again  brushed 
for  five  minutes.  The  instrument  should  not  be  sharp,  but  should 
rather  have  moderately  blunt  edges,  which  may  leave  the  surface  of  the 
nails  smooth  and  })olished.  A  piece  of  soft  wood  sharpened  to  a  blunt 
point  is  a  good  substitute  for  the  usual  toilet  article.  It  is  made  aseptic 
by  boiling  or  steaming  befoi'e  using.  The  nails  should  constantly  be 
kept  short  with  their  cut  edges  smoothed  and  polished,  and  the  corners 
rounded. 

After  the  soap-and-water  cleansing  the  soap  is  removed  by  rinsing 
the  hands  in  sterile  water. 

(c)  Finally,  the  hands  and  forearms  are  immersed  for  five  minutes  in 
a  1  :  2000  mercuric  chloride  solution. 

It  is  a  distinct  gain  to  saturate  the  skin  for  a  minute  with  alcohol 
before  immersion  in  the  antiseptic  solution.  The  alcohol  should  be  of 
about  75  per  cent,  strength.  This  acts  in  some  degree  as  a  solvent 
for  sebaceous  material  that  may  have  escaped  the  soap-and-water  cleans- 
ing, and  it  dehydrates  the  outer  layer  of  the  skin,  thus  permitting  the 
antiseptic  to  sink  more  deeply. 

Permanganate  Method. 

Steps  (n)  and  {b)  are  carried  out  as  in  the  preceding  method. 

(c)  The  hands  and  forearms  are  then  immersed  for  five  minutes  in  a 
saturated  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  in  hot  boiled  water  till  of 
a  deep  mahogany-brown  color. 

((7)  The  hands  and  forearms  are  now  held  in  a  saturated  solution  of 
oxalic  acid  in  sterile  hot  water  till  the  brown  stain  is  completely  dis- 
charged. 

(r)  Lastly,  they  are  immersed  for  three  minutes  in  a  1  :  500  mer- 
curial solution. 

Chlorinated  Soda  Method. 

Steps  {({)  and  (h)  are  the  same  as  before. 

(c)  The  hands  and  forearms  are  then  covered  with  a  ]x\ste  made  by 
wetting,  chlorinated  lime  with  w^ater.  They  are  next  rubbed  with  a 
lump  of  crystallized  sodic  carbonate  (washing-soda)  till  a  sensation  of 
cold  is  felt.  This  yields  chlorinated  soda  in  its  nascent  state,  which  is 
the  active  disinfectant.  Friction  is  now  a])pli('d  with  a  hand-brush  for 
five  minutes. 

((/)  The  chemical  is  washed  off  with  sterilized  water  and  the  skin 
surface  is  rinsed  with  alcohol  or  with  weak  ammonia  water. 

{c)  By  the  permanganate  or  the  chlorinated  soda  process  the  hands 
usually  may  be  rendered  ]iractical]y  sterile.  Yet  al)solute  disinfection 
is  impossible,  especially  after  infection  by  virulent  exposures. 
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Precautions. 

AftL'i'  cleansing  the  liand.s  care  must  constantly  be  observed  to  pre- 
vent reinfecting:  them.  Contact  of  tlie  hands  with  any  object  that  is 
not  aseptic  must  be  scrnpnlonsly  avoided.  Freqnent  rinsing  with  the 
antisei)tic  solntion  is  essential  during  attendance  on  the  labor,  since 
germs  are  constantly  coming  to  the  surface  from  the  sweat-glands  and 
hair-follicles  where  they  had  escaped  the  primary  disinfection.  Keep- 
ing the  hands  wet  with  glycerin  containing  a  grain  to  the  ounce  of  one 
of  the  nsiial  mercurial  salts  favors  continuous  disinfection  and  helps  to 
keep  the  skin  soft.     The  glycerin  should  have  been  sterilized  by  heat. 

Operating  Suit.  During  actual  att<'ndance  on  the  patient  the  obstetri- 
cian wears  a  freshly  sterilized  operating  gown,  or  he  may  prefer  a  coat 
and  ti-ousers  of  white  duck  or  linen,  to  be  Avorn  over  his  usual  clotiiing. 

Lubricants.  For  digital  examinations  within  the  passages  no  lubri- 
cant is  required,  as  a  rule.  It  is  generally  sufficient  that  the  fingers  be 
wet  with  the  antiseptic  solution.  Should  any  other  lubrication  be 
re(piired,  as,  for  example,  when  the  hand  is  to  be  introduced  within  the 
vagina,  the  back  of  the  hand  may  be  smeared  with  glycerin  or  with 
vaseline  which  has  been  heated  for  ten  minutes  to  100°  C 

Boiled  Gloves.  Should  the  physician  be  called  uj)on  to  attend  a  labor 
directly  after  septic  contact  or  when  scant  time  is  allowed  for  rigorous 
disinfection,  he  may  wear  rubber  gloves  which  have  been  sterilized  by 
boiling  in  water  or  in  a  solution  of  common  salt.  The  soda  solution  is 
unsuitable,  since  it  rapidly  destroys  the  rubber.  I^acking  these,  such 
manijHilations  as  are  re(piired  during  the  perineal  stage  of  natural  labor 
may  safely  be  conducted  through  the  intervention  of  an  asejitic  towel. 
In  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  it  is  possible  to  manage  the  labor,  if 
need  be,  without  direct  contact  of  the  hands  with  the  field  of  the 
obstetric  wounds.  The  experiences  of  Kelly  and  of  Zweifel  have  shown 
that  no  method  of  skin  sterilizing  can  fully  be  trusted  directly  after 
exposure  to  an  acute  infectious  process. 

There  is  no  kind  of  surgical  work  in  which  the  routine  use  of  rubber 
gloves  finds  a  more  appropriate  application  than  in  obstetrics.  It  is  the 
writer's  practice  to  wear  them  in  practically  all  cases  during  attendance 
on  labors.  Since  the  gloves  may  be  jninctured  or  torn  in  use,  the  disin- 
fection of  the  hands  should  be  carried  out  as  carefully  as  wlien  gloves 
are  not  to  be  worn. 

The  Nurse. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  nurse  must  be  no  less  careful 
in  all  particulars  than  the  doctor  is  required  to  be  in  the  observance 
of  antiseptic  details.  Her  clothing  must  be  scrupidously  clean,  and 
she  should  wear  wash-dresses.  As  an  extra  precaution  she  must 
refrain  from  attendance  on  obstetric  patients  for  a  week  or  more  after 
a  septic  exposure.  During  that  time  her  hands  and  forearms  are  to 
be  sterilized  repeatedly,  and  she  should  take  two  or  three  full  baths, 
with  special  pains  to  cleanse  the  hair.  In  all  cases  the  nurse  makes 
an  entire  change  of  clothing  on  taking  charge  of  a  patient  in  labor. 

The  Patient. 

The  aseptic  preparation  of  the  obstetric  patient  ought  to  begin  weeks 
before  the  labor.      She  is  to  be  taught  the  importance  of  daily  bathing 
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and  of  strict  cleanliness  of  the  external  genitals  and  the  adjacent  skin 
surfaces.  Diseased  conditions  of  the  rectum,  the  vulva,  or  the  bladder 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  relieved.  The  character  of  the  vaginal 
discharge  should  be  learned  in  the  ante[)artuni  examination.  Discharges 
which  are  copious,  which  are  yellowish  or  greenish,  whicli  excoriate  the 
skin  or  are  ill-odored,  call  for  treatment  of  the  diseased  vagina  and  cervix. 
Douching  twice  daily  for  two  or  three  weeks  with  a  1  :  5000  bichloride 
solution,  or  with  a  2  per  cent,  lactic-acid  solution,  is  usually  attended 
with  marked  improvement.  The  mercurial  is  to  be  followed  immedi- 
ately with  a  plain  sterilized-water  injection  to  ])revent  absorption  of  the 
chemical.  It  is  advisable  that  all  interference  within  the  vagina  cease 
at  least  three  days  before  the  labor,  if  possible. 

In  health  the  vaginal  secretion  of  the  pregnant  woman  is  germicidal, 
and  in  normal  conditions,  therefore,  no  antepartum  douching  is  permis- 
sible. Irrigation  is  not  only  useless,  but  by  washing  away  the  vaginal 
secretion  and  by  impairing  the  secretory  activity  of  the  vaginal  walls  it 
disturbs  the  natural  protective  agencies  against  sepsis. 

At  the  beginning  of  labor  the  nurse  is  instructed  to  give  the  patient  a 
full  bath  and  a  change  of  linen.  The  lower  bowel  is  emptied  by  an 
enema  and  well  washed  out. 

The  external  genitals  and  the  entire  lower  half  of  the  body  are  rendered 
aseptic.  The  technique  is  similar  to  that  employed  for  cleansing  the 
obstetrician's  hands.  The  vulvar  hair  may  be  clipped  short,  and  finally 
a  sterile  compress  saturated  with  a  mild  antiseptic,  like  boric  acid  or 
Thiersch's  solution,  or  even  a  weak  sublimate  solution  (1  :  5000),  is 
applied  over  the  vulva.  This  is  worn  during  the  first  and  second  stages 
of  labor.  In  hospitals  the  lower  extremities  are  usually  enveloped  in 
sterile  coverings,  and  the  table  or  bed  on  which  the  delivery  takes  place 
is  dressed  with  steam-sterilized  sheets. 

The  Lying-in  Chamber. 

If  practicable  a  large  well-ventilated  room  with  a  sunny  exposure 
should  be  selected  for  the  lying-in  chamber.  It  is  essential  that  the  air 
be  fre(juently  renewed  and  be  not  exposed  to  contamination  by  reason 
of  defective  plumbing,  or  other  avoidable  sources  of  impurity.  An  open 
fire  in  suitable  weather  aids  in  maintaining  the  supply  of  fresh  air. 
The  recent  presence  of  septic  disease  in  the  room  renders  it  obviously 
unsuitable.  It  is  well  to  have  the  hangings  cleansed  and  the  entire  room 
freed  from  accumulated  dust  a  few  days  before  the  labor.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  room  be  stripped  of  its  usual  furnishings,  provided 
they  are  clean.  One  or  two  small  tables  for  holding  instruments,  steri- 
lizing-basins,  hand-brushes,  etc.,  should  be  available.  Should  an  oj)erat- 
ing-table  be  required  in  case  of  artificial  delivery,  the  usual  kitchen- 
table   is  suitable. 

Nurse's  Preparations.  The  nurse  has  ready,  in  advance  of  the  labor,  a 
dozen  towels  and  a  half-dozen  or  more  bed-sheets,  two  rubber  sheets, 
large  enough  to  cover  the  entire  width  and  the  greater  part  of  the  length 
of  the  bed.  A  labor  pad,  consisting  of  a  square  sack  of  cheese-cloth 
filled  with  surgical  cotton  or  other  absorbent  material,  shoidd  be  pro- 
vided.    It  is  to  be  placed  under  tiie  patient  during  labor  as  a  convenient 
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dressing  for  takins:  np  the  (lisi-lmr<res.  This  is  made  three  or  four  inehes 
thick  and  three  feet  s(iuare.  Instead  of  this,  a  Kelly  rubl)er  pad,  such 
as  is  commonly  used  in  gynecolojjrical  work,  may  be  employed.  Two 
dozen  lochial  guards  should  ije  prepared.  They  are  made  of  the  same 
material  as  the  labor  ])a(l,  and  about  two  inches  thick,  four  inches  wide, 
and  ten  inches  long.  Tail-pieces  are  attached  at  each  end  for  fastening 
to  the  abdominal  binder.  In  the  absence  of  these,  folded  napkins  may 
be  used  as  vulvar  dressings.  Scissors  for  dividing,  and  narrow  linen 
bobbin  or  other  suitable  material  for  ligating,  the  cord  are  provided. 
All  these  things  are  wrapped  in  several  packages,  sterilized,  and  not 
opened  till  retpiired  for  use.  The  nurse  also  has  ready  a  hand-basin 
witli  soap  antl  water,  another  for  the  antiseptic  solution,  two  new  hand- 
brushes,  and  glycerin  or  vaseline  as  a  lubricant.  These,  too,  must  be 
sterile. 

In  hospital  practice  the  patient's  linen  and  the  bed  linen  are  steam 
sterilized  at  the  beginning  of  labor.  Similar  precautions  are  to  be  en- 
forced as  far  as  practicable  in  home  continements.  Usually  in  the 
latter  class  of  cases  it  must  suffice  that  the  linen  be  fresh  laundered. 
AVhen  comi)lete  asepsis  is  impracticable  the  nearest  approach  to  it  that 
mav  be  possible  under  the  circumstances  is  imperative.  The  nurse 
should  be  provided  witii  antiseptics  for  use  during  the  puerperium. 

Preparation  of  the  Bed.  In  family  practice  the  patient  is  usually  con- 
fined on  a  bed,  or  a  separate  cot  is  provi<led,  the  woman  being  transferred 
to  the  bed  at  the  close  of  labor.  In  hospitals  a  table  is  employed  for 
artificial  deliveries,  and  this  should  be  tiie  rule  in  private  ])ractice.  To 
protect  the  bed  from  soiling  by  the  discharges,  it  is  covered  with  a  rubber 
sheet.  Over  this  is  spread  a  muslin  sheet,  and  both  are  pinned  fast  to 
the  mattress.  A  second  ridiber  sheet  may  be  spread  over  these,  and  that 
overlaid  with  a  muslin  sheet.  The  latter  are  removed  at  the  close  of 
labor,  and  the  remaining  rubber  sheet  after  five  or  six  days.  When  econ- 
omy reciuires,  table  oilcloth  may  be  substituted  for  the  rubber. 

For  convenience  the  cot  or  bed  should  be  so  placed  as  to  be  easily 
accessible  from  both  sides. 

Management  of  Labor. 

Management  of  the  First  Stage  of  Labor. 

Examination  During  Labor. 

Preparation  of  the  Patient.  The  antiseptic  preparation  of  the  patient 
has  already  been  considered.  At  the  onset  of  labor  the  lower  bowel 
is  to  be  cleared  and  well  washed  out  with  an  enema.  If  the  first  stage 
is  prolonged  the  rectal  injection  may  be  once  or  twice  repeated.  Until 
the  .second  stage  begins  the  woman,  as  a  rule,  need  not  be  confined  to 
the  bed.  The  progress  of  labor  is  promoted  by  the  upright  position. 
Yet  too  much  walking  may  be  inadvisable  before  the  head  engages  in 
the  ])elvi(r  brim.      It  may  favor  ]>rolapse  of  an  arm  or  the  cord. 

Diagnostic  Signs  of  Beginning  Labor.  Precursory  signs  of  labor  are 
frequently  observed  for  ten  days  or  two  weeks  before  active  pains  begin. 
First  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  patient  is  the  lightening.     This  gen- 
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erally  precedes  the  labor  by  ten  days  or  a  little  more.  The  uterus  sinks 
more  deeply  in  the  pelvis  and  the  waist  line  becomes  smaller,  Li<rht- 
ening,  however,  is  not  constant.  At  the  same  *^:me  the  pressure  of  the 
uterus  on  the  pelvic  viscera  is  increased,  and  bowel  movements  and 
evacuations  of  the  bladder  occur  more  Irotpiently, 

Irritability  of  the  bladder  and  the  rectum  becomes  still  more  marked 
when  labor  begins. 

The  vaginal  secretion  grows  freer  as  labor  is  established,  and  the 
mucous  plug  is  expelled  from  the  cervix  in  the  form  of  a  gelatinous 
mass, 

A  slight  discharge  of  blood  or  of  blood-stained  mucus,  the  shoic,  may 
be  observed.  Yet  the  show  and  the  expulsion  of  the  mucous  plug  are 
not  always  noted. 

Inquiry  should  be  made  with  reference  to  the  frequency,  strength, 
and  duration  of  the  pains  and  the  time  when  they  began. 

Most  significant  of  actual  labor  are  rhythmic  uterine  pains,  with  evi- 
dence of  uterine  contraction  during  the  pains  as  elicited  with  the  hand 
on  the  abdomen  over  the  uterus. 

Abdominal  Examination.  The  general  plan  and  method  of  the  abdom- 
inal examination  during  labor  are  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  ante- 
partal  examination. 

The  size  of  the  fcetal  head  should  be  estimated  as  accurately  as  pos- 
sible by  palpation,  or  by  measurement  with  the  pelvimeter  through  the 
abdominal  wall  and  by  observing  how  far  it  sinks  into  the  pelvic  brim 
or  may  be  made  to  do  so  by  suprapubic  pressure. 

The  stage  of  progress  may  be  determined  approximately  in  the 
abdominal  examination  by  noting  how  deeply  the  head  has  sunk  into 
the  true  pelvis.  When  the  head  has  not  yet  engaged,  if  the  membranes 
are  still  unbroken,  it  may  usually  be  pressed  up  out  of  the  excavation 
by  placing  the  hands  on  the  abdomen  over  the  sides  of  the  head  and 
sinking  the  finger-tips  into  the  pelvic  brim.  After  engagement  of  the 
head  the  relation  of  the  base  of  the  skull  to  the  pelvic  inlet  is  made  out 
by  deep  palpation  above  the  pubes.  Tlie  height  of  the  anterior  shoulder, 
too,  is  learned  by  palpation,  and  it  helj)s  in  deciding  how  far  the  head 
has  descended. 

The  signs  of  a  possible  face  presentation  should  be  looked  for  in  the 
alxlominal  examination  during  labor.  The  extension  of  the  head  which 
causes  the  face  to  present  develops  only  after  the  pains  begin. 

The  rate  and  force  of  the  foetal  heart  are  to  be  noted  and  to  be  listened 
for  at  intervals  throughout  the  labor.  A  fcetal  pulse  below  120  or  above 
150  to  the  minute  is  a  probable  indication  of  danger  to  the  child. 

A  distended  blachler  presents  a  tense  fluid  tumor  between  the  uterus 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  abdominal  wall.  It  is  readily  recognized 
by  palpation   over  the  suprapubic  region. 

Vaginal  Examination.  Before  examining  internally  the  hands  must 
be  disinfected.  This  part  of  the  examination  aims  to  determine  the 
condition  of  the  vulva,  the  vagina,  the  cervix,  and  the  bony  ])elvis,  and 
to  verify  the  diagnosis  of  fcetal  presentation  and  position  as  made  out  I)y 
the  abdominal  examination.  Possible  anomalies,  too,  of  the  foetus  that 
may  complicate  the  labor  should  be  recognized. 

The  resistance  likelv  to  be  offered  at  the  vulva  as  the  head  descends, 
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iho  lubrication  of  the  vaoinn,  the  clcfjroe  of  dilatation  of  the  cervix,  the 
thicknt's.s  and  con.sistencc  of"  the  cervical  border,  the  ])re>ence  or  absence 
of  injuries  sustained  in  tni-iucr  labors  are  to  be  niitccl. 

FtU"  the  internal  examination  the  jiatient  lies  on  the  back  with  the 
knees  drawn  up.  The  examiner  separates  the  labia  with  the  thumb  and 
finu'ers  of  one  hand  and  introduces  the  examining;  fin<rer  or  finirers  of 
the  other  hand   into  the  vai^ina. 

Vertex  presentation  is  recognized  by  the  hard  and  globular  character 
of  the  cranial  portion  of  the  fnetal  head  and  by  the  presence  of  sutures 
and  fontanelles. 

The  position  is  made  out  by  locating  the  sagittal  suture  and  learning 
which  end  is  forward,  or  by  finding  in  which  quadrant  of  the  pelvis  the 
smaller  fontanelle  lies.  It  is  not  always  practicable  to  reach  the  large 
fontanelle.  Great  care  is  required  to  identify  the  anatomical  landmarks 
of  the  presenting  part,  especially  when  they  are  obscured  by  oederaatous 
swelling.  Every  accessible  part  of  the  })resenting  ])ole  should  be  searched 
with  the  examining  fingers,  using  firm  ])ressure.  For  the  diagnostic  signs 
of  other  than  vertex  presentation  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  chap- 
ters treating  of  those  presentations. 

Prognosis.  Definite  predictions  as  to  the  duration  of  the  labor  are 
seldom  possible.  Conditions  which  determine  the  prognosis  are  the  rela- 
tive size  of  head  and  pelvis,  the  hardness  of  the  head,  the  degree  of 
descent,  the  thinness  and  softness  of  the  cervix,  the  presence  or  absence 
of  complications,  and  the  strength  and  efficiency  of  the  pains.  But  it 
is  impossible  to  foretell  with  certainty  the  character  of  the  })ains.  Yet 
the  patient  is  entitled  to  such  assurance  and  encouragement  as  can  reason- 
ably be  given. 

Patient  to  Remain  Out  of  Bed.  As  a  rule,  the  ]>atient  should  not  be 
confined  to  bed  during  the  first  stage.  She  is  usually  allowed  the  liberty 
of  the  room.  Much  walking  may  hinder  the  engagement  of  the  head, 
and  is  not  advisable  before  the  head  has  sunk  into  the  excavation.  A 
slow  labor  will  be  accelerated  by  moving  about  and  even  by  the  standing 
or  sitting  position;  in  over-rapid  labor  the  woman  should  maintain  a 
reclining  posture  on  the  bed  or  couch.  The  course  ])ursued  must  be 
determinc(l  bv  the  circumstances  of  the  individual  case. 

Frequency  of  Vaginal  Examinations.  A  properly  conducted  internal 
examination  with  surgically  clean  fingers  entails  practically  no  risk  of 
infection.  Yet  abundant  statistics  have  shown  that  the  best  puerperal 
results  are  obtained  when  it  is  possible  to  refrain  wholly  from  internal 
interference.  All  unnecessary  mani])ulations  within  the  passages  should 
be  avoided.  If  a  thorough  ante])artum  examination  has  been  made  a 
single  vaginal  examination  during  the  first  stage  of  labor  will  usually 
sufiRce.  This  is  generally  advisable,  to  make  sure  that  the  cord  or  an 
arm  has  not  prolapsed  and  that  no  other  complication  has  developed. 
Should  any  irregularity  occur  repeated  examinations  may  be  required. 

General  Rules.  In  the  absence  of  com])lications  the  attendance  of  the 
physician  during  the  first  stage  of  labor  is  not  rc(piiretl,  except  in  so  far 
as  is  necessary  to  keep  him  advised  of  the  rate  of  ])rogress.  Except  in 
very  slow  labor  the  physician  ought  to  be  present  in  the  house  from 
the  time  the  dilatation  of  the  cervix  is  nearly  complete.  Umiecessary 
manipulation  of  the  cervix  is  especially  to  be  avoided.     It  impairs  the 
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local  resistance  against  infection.  Lifting  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
cervix  over  the  occiput  is  permissible  only  when  the  anterior  lip  retards 
abnormally  the  progress  of  labor.  Light  food  may  be  allowed  during 
the  first  stage.  Pain,  if  severe,  may  be  relieved  by  chloral.  From  45 
to  60  grains  may  be  given  in  doses  of  15  grains  every  fifteen  minutes  in 
plenty  of  water. 

Management  of  the  Second  Stage  of  Labor. 

The  management  of  physiological  labor  in  the  second  stage,  as  in  the 
first,  should  be  mainly  expectant.  So  long  as  all  is  normal  the  role  of 
the  obstetrician  is  little  more  than  that  of  a  passive  observer. 

From  the  time  the  second  stage  is  about  to  begin  the  patient  must  be 
in  bed,  and  she  must  not,  as  a  rule,  be  permitted  to  leave  it  even  for 
evacuations  of  the  bladder  or  the  bowels.  She  is  to  be  dressed  in  her 
usual  night  clothing,  which  is  turned  up  and  pinned  at  the  shoulders  to 
protect  it  from  soiling.  For  still  further  protection  of  the  patient's 
linen,  the  lower  half  of  the  body  may  be  covered  with  a  folded  sheet 
fastened  at  the  waist  like  a  skirt. 

A  slow  labor  may  be  accelerated  or  an  over-rapid  labor  retarded, 
when  possible  by  resort  to  simple  measures.  Inefficient  pains  are  to  be 
reinforced  by  summoning  the  aid  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  Encourage 
the  patient  to  hold  the  breath  and  bear  down  as  the  pain  reaches  its 
height.  She  may  now  and  theu  assume  a  sitting  posture  on  the  edge  of 
the  bed.  Bracing  the  feet  and  pulling  upon  the  hands  of  a  bystander 
or  on  a  sheet-sling  help  the  expulsive  efforts.  The  sling  is  made  by 
folding  a  sheet  at  diagonally  opposite  corners  and  twisting  it  loosely  into 
a  rope.  One  end  is  fastened  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  and  the  patient  pulls 
at  the  other.  Sometimes  a  moderately  firm  abdominal  binder  may  be 
useful. 

In  too  rapid  labor  the  foregoing  measures  must  be  withheld  and  the 
pains  retarded  if  necessary  by  the  use  of  chloi-oform. 

Obstetric  Positions.  The  choice  of  position  in  the  expulsive  stage  of 
labor  is  usually  left  to  the  patient.  Her  comfort  is  promoted  and  the 
pains  are  stimulated  by  occasional  changes  of  posture.  For  internal 
examinations  either  the  lateral  or  the  dorsal  position  may  be  chosen. 
The  latter  is  generally  preferred.  A  semi-recumbent  or  a  sitting  posture 
favors  the  pains  owing  to  the  influence  of  gravity. 

Walcher's  Position.  By  reason  of  the  niitatiou  of  the  sacrum  the 
antero-posterior  diameters  of  the  pelvic  inlet  are  slightly  increased  when 
the  woman  lies  on  the  back  with  the  thighs  hanging  in  extreme  extension 
over  tlie  edge  of  the  bed  or  table.  (Plate  XYJII.)  Advantage  may  be 
taken  of  this  fact,  esj)ecially  in  difi^ieult  labor,  whik'  the  head  is  ]ias.-ing 
the  brim.  At  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sacro-pubic 
diameter  is  perceptibly  increased  when  the  thighs  are  strongly  flexed  on 
tJie  abdomen.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  convenience  in  managing 
the  birth  of  the  head,  the  lateral  position  with  the  knees  drawn  up  is 
usually  to  be  preferred  from  the  time  the  head  approaches  the  pelvic 
outlet. 

Vaginal  Examinations.  In  strictly  normal  labor  there  is  little  occasion 
to  examine  internally  after  the  second  stiige  is  established,  except  for 
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obsei'vin<2:  tlic  rate  of  pmirivss.  ^^'itll  practice  even  the  dc<2:ree  <»f  descent 
may  he  h-aiMied  ahiiost  as  surely  and  as  readily  hv  external  ])ali)ation, 
and  vaginal  exaniinaiii)n   may,  in   sini]>le  lahor,  he  omitted.     By  i)alj)a- 
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Instrumental  puncture  of  the  membranes.    (Ribemont-Dessaignes  and  Lepage.) 

ting  over  the  snprapuhic  region  the  head  can  he  made  ont  till  it  has  snnk 
deeply  in  the  excavation.  The  occiput  from  the  time  it  has  reached  the 
outlet  of  the  bony  pelvis  can  be  felt  by  deep  pressure  with  one  or  two 
fingers  applied  externally  over  the  pelvic  floor.  AVhile  there  is  ])racti- 
cally  no  danger  of  infection  in  the  vaginal  examination  conducted  under 
proper  aseptic  precautions,  yet  the  best  puerperal  results,  as  already 
stated,  are  attained  when  no  internal  manipulation  is  practised.  Should 
the  lal)or  be  unduly  ])rolonged  or  be  otherwise  abnormal,  repeated  in- 
ternal examinations  may  be  ref|uired  to  determine  the  cause. 

Rupture  of  the  Membranes.  The  bag  of  membranes  usually  breaks 
spontaneously  by  the  time  dilatation  is  complete,  frequently  earlier. 
Sometimes  it  gives  way  at  the  onset  of  labor.  In  normal  labor  after 
the  protruding  bag  has  reached  the  pelvic  floor,  it  no  longer  serves  any 
usefid  [)urpose.  If  it  still  ])ersists  it  should  be  rujitured  artificially. 
Usually  this  may  l)e  done  with  the  finger-nail  while  the  sac  of  waters  is 
tense  during  a  pain.  This  failing,  a  sharp-pointed  scissors,  a  straightened 
hairpin,  or  other  suitable  perforator,  may  be  used.  The  instrument  is 
sterilized  and  ])assed  with  its  point  resting  on  the  finger-tip  as  a  guard 
and  a  guide  (Fig.  204.)  A  mere  prick  suffices,  the  membranes  tearing 
readily  when  once  ])unctured. 

Obstetric  Anaesthesia.  In  obstetric  as  distinguished  from  surgical  anses- 
thesia,  the  object  is  to  blunt,  not  wholly  to  abolish  the  sensibilities.  The 
use  of  anaesthetics  for  this  purpose  in  labor  is  justified  on  both  humanita- 
rian and  scientific  ground.-?.     It  is  not  only  the  plain  duty  of  the  obstet- 
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riciaa  to  relieve  the  needless  sufferings  of  his  patient,  but  the  judicious 
employment  of  anesthetic  agents  spares  her  unnecessary  exhaustion.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  prolonged  or  too  free  use  of 
anaesthetics  is  capable  of  harm.  When  pushed  beyond  the  stage  of  mere 
analgesia  they  lessen  the  strength  and  frequency  of  the  uterine  contrac- 
tions. While  seldom  causing  death,  they  are  not  infrequently  contrib- 
uting factors  in  the  fatal  issue.  Doubtless  the  abuse  of  anaesthetics  may 
be  a  predisposing  cause  of  sepsis,  by  ffivoring  relaxation  of  the  uterus 
and  by  inii)airing  the  resisting  powers.  They  should  be  withheld  so  long 
as  the  pains  are  well  borne  without  them.  They  are  more  especially 
called  for  in  the  latter  part  of  the  exj)ulsive  stage  of  labor.  At  the 
acme  of  expulsion  the  anaesthetic  should,  as  a  rule,  be  pushed  nearly  or 
quite  to  the  surgical  degree. 

Choice  of  Anaesthetics.  For  mere  obstetric  analgesia  chloroform  is  gen- 
erally preferred.  It  has  the  advantage  over  ether  that  it  is  pleasanter; 
the  necessary  quantity,  too,  is  less  bulky,  and  is,  consequently,  more  con- 
veniently carried  in  the  obstetric  bag.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  so  safe 
as  etiier,  and  possibly  it  impairs  the  strength  of  the  uterine  contractions 
more  than  does  the  latter  agent.  It  is  a  powerful  vasomotor  depressant 
and  its  too  free  use  may  paralyze  the  arteries  and  incapacitate  the  heart. 
Theoretically  it  is  especially  dangerous  in  the  third  stage  of  lal)or. 

For  obstetric  operations  in  which  full  narcosis  is  required,  chloroform, 
as  a  rule,  gives  place  to  ether.  By  some  obstetricians  the  latter  anaes- 
thetic is  preferred  for  general  obstetric  use.  It  is  no  less  manageable 
than  chloroform  for  all  obstetric  purposes,  and,  as  its  advocates  believe, 
it   does  not   weaken,    but   rather  stimulates,   the   uterine  contractions. 

In  the  presence  of  bronchitis  ether  is  unsuitable,  owing  to  its  irritant 
effect  on  the  respiratory  mucous  meml)ranes.  In  atheromatous  disease 
it  is  dangerous,  since  it  increases  the  vascular  tension.  Chloroform  is 
to  be  preferred  in  eclampsia  and  in  tetanic  contraction  of  the  uterus. 

Method  of  Administration.  In  obstetric  anaesthesia  the  anaesthetic 
may  safely  be  given  by  a  competent  nurse  under  direction  of  the 
physician.  Narcosis  to  the  surgical  degree  for  operative  intervention 
should  be  trusted  only  to  a  skilled  medical  assistant.  It  is  desirable 
that  the  patient  shall  have  taken  no  solid  food  for  several  hours  before 
anaesthesia,  es])ecially  if  the  narcosis  is  to  be  carried  to  the  surgical 
degree.  The  head  is  lowered  to  the  level  of  the  body,  if  chloroform 
is  to  be  given,  all  constricting  bands  of  clothing  are  loosened,  and  the 
region  of  the  mouth  and  nose  smeared  with  glycerin.  The  latter  pre- 
caution is  required  to  ]>revent  injury  to  the  skin  by  contact  of  liquid 
chloroform  or  of  its  concentrated  vaj)or.  The  patient  is  requested  to 
remove  false  teeth  or  other  foreign  bodies,  from  the  mouth.  The  heart 
is  examined  ;  yet  the  ])resence  of  cardiac  disease  does  not  necessarily 
forbid  the  use  of  aujcsthetics.  Usually  the  shock  of  difficult  labor,  and 
especially  of  operative  interference,  is  more  dangerous  without  than 
with  the  auicsthetic.  Yet  a  weak  heart  calls  for  special  caution  in  the 
use  of  these  agents. 

Mode  of  Administration.  For  ordinary  ol)stetric  ana\>itliesia  a  coarse 
towel  is  a  good  iuhalei'.  It  is  placed  over  the  patient's  face  and  held  by 
the  middle,  which  is  lifted  six  or  seven  inches  from  the  face.  (Fig.  205.) 
A  large  cone-shaped  air-chamber  is  thus  formed  which  insures  ample 
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dilution  of  the  anaesthetic  vapor.  Instead  of  this  an  Esniareli  mask 
or  an  Allis  inhaler  may  be  used.  The  aniesthetic  is  dropped  upon  the 
inhaler  opposite  the  patient's  mouth  and  nose.  Except  when  complete 
narcosis  is  desired  it  is  ^iven  only  with  the  pains.  To  develop  its  effect 
by  the  time  it  is  most  needed,  when  the  pain  lias  reached  its  heifi'ht,  the 
inhalation  must  befi^in  ]iromptly  at  the  be^inniuiz;  of  the  pain.  If  chlo- 
roform is  used  only  a  single  drop  is  let  fall  on  the  inhaler  with  each 
breath.      If  ether  is  employed  three  or  four  drops  will  be  required  at 

Fig.  205. 


liirm  with  tlie  towel-iiihider  iimi  liriiiipiiiL; 


each  inspiration.  To  increase  the  effect  of"  the  <lrii<;-,  if  necessary,  ask  tlie 
patient  to  breathe  rapidly  as  the  inhalation  bcii:ins.  The  administration 
is  stopped  by  removing  the  inhaler  as  soon  as  the  pain  is  about  to  subside. 
The  drop-by-drop  method  should  be  insisted  upon  for  either  obstetric 
or  surgical  ana'sthesia.  It  insures  at  once  the  greatest  p(»sslble  safety 
and  the  least  discomfort  in  the  u.se  of  eitiier  chloroform  or  ether. 

At  the  acme  of  expulsion,  as  the  head  is  passing  the  introitus,  the 
anaesthesia  should  generally  be  pushed  to  full  unconsciousness.  This 
not  only  spares  the  woman  the  severer  pangs  of  labor,  but  by  retarding 
expulsion  and  by  relaxing  the  muscular  structures  of  the  pelvic  floor  it 
lessens  the  risk  of  lacerations  at  the  vaginal  outlet. 

Complete  antesthesia  when  required  for  obstetric  operations  during 
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tlie  birth  or  diirino:  the  tliird  staire  of"  hibor  is  to  he  managed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  well-estal)li.shed  rules  of  surirical  |)ractice. 

Intraspinal  Cocainization.  The  injection  of  cocaine  into  the  spinal  canal 
has;  bcHMi  ])ractised  by  Kreis,  of  Germany,  Marx,  of  New  York,  and  others, 
for  obstetric  analgesia,  with  satisfactory  results,  bnt  the  method  offers  no 
ap])arent  advantage  over  other  auiesthetics  for  general  obstetric  use. 

The  Perineal  Stage  of  Labor.  The  management  of  labor  at  the  acme 
of  expulsion  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  prevention  of  injuries  to  the 
pelvic  floor.  Normally  the  soft  parts  at  the  vulvo-vaginal  outlet  of  the 
birth-canal  yield  witliout  tearing  under  the  gradual  advance  of  the  foetal 
head  and  escape  important  injury.  Yet  notable  laceratif)n  of  the  pelvic 
floor  occurs  in  about  35  per  cent,  of  term  labors  in  primipane,  and  nearly 
a  third  as  often  in  w'omen  who  have  been  delivered  before.  Rupture  of 
the  fourchette  is  the  rule,  and  is  unimportant.  Minor  tears  may  occur  at 
any  part  of  the  vulvo-vaginal  ring.  The  more  important  lesions  are 
those  of  the  posterior  segment  of  the  pelvic  floor  near  the  median  line. 

More  or  less  extensive  laceration  is  frequently  unavoidable  in  fa^tal 
malposition,  in  narrow  pelvis,  iu  relatively  small  vaginal  outlet,  and  in 
undue  rigidity  of  the  pelvic  floor  from  defective  development,  oedema, 
or  other  causes.  On  the  other  hand,  at  least  half  the  pelvic-floor  in- 
juries occurring  in  general  obstetric  practice  are  preventable  by  skilful 
management  of  the  perineal  stage  of  labor. 

Prevention  depends  on  the  distensibility  of  the  pelvic  floor  and  the 
smallness  of  the  engaging  circumference  of  the  foetal  head. 

The  relaxation  of  the  floor  is  promoted  by  slow^  and  gradual  delivery 
of  the  head,  permitting  the  structures  to  stretch.  Over-rapid  expul- 
sion frequently  results  in  laceration.  It  is  seldom  that  the  head  can 
safely  be  permitted  to  escape  in  first  labors  in  less  than  twenty  to  forty 
minutes  from  the  time  the  pelvic  floor  begins  to  bulge.  Half  this  time 
may  suliice  in  subsequent  labors. 

The  mechanism  of  expulsion  must  be  so  regulated  that  the  smallest 
circumference  of  the  head  is  constantly  kept  in  the  grasp  of  the  resisting 
girdle.  Moreover,  the  direction  of  expulsion  must  be  controlled  lest  the 
soft  parts  be  subjected  to  too  great  strain  by  misdirection  of  the  driving 
force. 

From  the  time  the  head  approaches  the  pelvic  floor  the  labor  is  best 
managed  with  the  patient  lying  on  the  side,  es))ecially  iu  primipar;e.  The 
hips  are  brought  close  to  the  edge  of  the  bed.  The  obstetrician  stand- 
ing or  sitting  by  the  side  of  the  bed  has  complete  command  of  the  rate 
and  mechanism  of  expulsion.  For  some  time  before  the  occiput  appears 
at  the  vulvar  orifice  tiie  head  can  be  felt  without  examitiing  internally 
by  pressing  the  fingers  against  the  pelvic  floor.  The  ra])idity  of  descent 
may  thus  be  watched  till  the  occiput  begins  to  protrude  during  the  pains. 

From  this  period,  if  not  for  a  longer  time,  the  parts  should  be  under 
ocular  inspection.  The  rate  of  descent  is  moderated  by  moderating  the 
action  of  the  abdominal  muscles  by  the  use  of  chloroform,  and  by  direct 
pressure  with  the  fingers  held  against  the  inicovered  j)ortion  of  the  head. 
The  head  is  permitted  to  descend  only  so  far  at  each  pain  as  can  be  done 
without  exposing  the  tense  structures  to  risk  of  tearing.  Tiie  degree 
of  tension  is  estimated  by  occasionally  passing  the  finger  just  within  the 
resisting  vulvar  ring  at  the  height  of  a  pain. 

ir, 
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To  secure  delivery  by  the  smallest  circumference  of  the  head  too  rapid 
extension  must  be  prevented.  Keep  its  \ox\^  axis  in  the  axis  of  the 
outlet  till  the  equator  of  the  head  has  ])assed.  To  relieve  the  pelvic 
floor  from  undue  strain  by  misdirection  of  the  expellini!;  force,  press  the 
head  firndy  up  into  the  subj)ubic  arch  as  it  is  about  to  escaj)e. 


Regulating  birth  of  head. 


All  this  may  be  effected  without  ])ressnre  upon  the  ]>elvic  floor.  Yet 
no  harm  need  be  done  by  proj)erly  <2:uardcd  pressure  aijainst  the  head 
throuii^h  the  floor.  With  the  tluuub  laid  alonu;  one  side  of  the  vulva 
and  the  lingers  along  the  other,  and  the  palm  of  the  hand  resting  broadly 
over  the  perineum,  the  head  can  be  carried  well  up  into  the  subpubic 
space  and  the  rate  and  mechanism  of  delivery  be  readily  controlled. 
The  object  of  tiiis  mauteuvrc,  however,  is  not  sup])ort  of  the  floor,  but 
regulation  of  the  head  movements. 

For  the  execution  of  any  of  the  foregoing  iiiani[)idations  the  operator 
may  assume  the  position  -hown  in  Fig.  20G  during  the  expulsion  of  the 
head.  Sitting  on  tin-  bed  Wchiutl  tlie  patient,  two  or  three  flugcM's  of 
each  hand  ww  held  ii|>iin  the  head,  or  on(^  hand  is  placed  on  the  head 
and  the  other  on  the  part  uf  ihr  |)clvic  floor  which  ovci-Jics  the  head. 
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A  hasin  coiitniniuij^  the  antiseptic  solution  should  he  phieod  near  the 
1)0(1.  With  a  [)ie('e  of  sterile  eheesecloth  dipped  in  the  antiseptic,  the 
protruding  portion  of  the  head  and  the  surrounding  perineal  surfaces 
are  cleansed  as  often  as  soiled  by  the  discharges.  To  protect  the  hands 
from  soiling  with  fecal  matter  it  is  well  to, keep  the  anal  orifice  covered 
with  an  ast^ptic  t(^wel  wet  with  the  antiseptic  solution  during  the  manip- 
ulations required  at  the  expulsion  of  the  head. 

Episiotomy.  When  extensive  laceration  at  the  vaginal  outlet  is  other- 
wise inevitable  incisions  may  be  made  on  either  side.  Ei)isiotomy  substi- 
tutes for  a  posterior  laceration,  which  is  often  difficult  of  complete  repair, 
incisions  through  less  im]iortant  structures,  which  can  easily  and  perfectly 
be  closed  by  suture.  The  incisions  are  made  about  one-third  way  from 
the  median  line  posteriorly  when  the  parts  are  stretched  during  a  pain. 
Thev  should  be  about  6  mm.,  \  inch,  deep,  and  2.5  cm.,  1  inch,  in  length. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  to  be  of  service  the  episiotomy  cuts  must 
anticipate  the  tearing,  yet  the  necessity  for  them  cannot  be  determined, 
nor  can  they  be  effected  properly  till  the  parts  are  well  stretched  by  the 
protruding  head. 

During  a  pain  a  finger  is  passed  within  the  vulva  by  the  side  of  the 
head  till  a  cord-like  girdle  is  felt.  A  blunt-pointed  bistoury  is  then 
slipped  flatwise  between  the  head  and  the  tense  ring.  Holding  it  in  a 
line  parallel  with  the  long  axis  of  the  mother's  body  the  edge  is  turned 
outward  and  the  girdle  is  cut.  The  incision  is  repeated  on  the  op|)Osite 
side  of  the  vulvo-vaginal  orifice.  Should  the  mistake  be  made  of  hold- 
ing the  knife  in  the  direction  of  the  outlet  of  the  soft  parts,  instead  of 
the  long  axis  of  the  mother's  body,  it  will  be  found  after  delivery  that 
the  tip  of  the  blade  has  invaded  the  median  portion  of  the  pelvic  fioor, 
incising  the  very  structures  which  the  operation  was  intended  to  save. 
A  strong  blunt-pointed  scissors  may  be  substituted  for  the  bistoury  if 
preferred. 

After  delivery  the  incisions  are  sutured.  This  is  easily  effected  with 
the  patient  on  the  back,  or,  better,  on  the  side.  In  the  latter  posture  the 
uppermost  cut  is  sutured  first.  The  field  is  thus  nnobscured  by  blood 
which  drains  from  the  vagina  over  the  dependent  side.  The  position  is 
then  reversed  for  closing  the  other  incision. 

Management  of  the  Birth  of  the  Trunk.  On  birth  of  the  head  examina- 
tion is  promptly  made  to  learn  if  the  cord  is  coiled  about  the  neck.  If 
it  is,  the  loop  or  loops  are  drawn  down  successively  over  the  head. 
Should  the  attempt  fail,  which  can  scarcely  be  possible,  the  cord  is  divided 
with  scissors  and  the  trunk  at  once  extracted.  The  head  is  supported 
with  the  hand,  in  the  axis  of  expulsion.  The  delivery  of  the  trunk  is  left 
to  the  natural  forces  unless  reason  appears  for  hastening  the  extraction. 
It  is  not  advisable  to  drag  the  child  unnecessarily  from  the  uterus  in  the 
interval  between  contractions.  As  a  i)ain  comes  on  a  finger  is  hooked 
in  the  posterior  axilla  from  behind.  The  shoulder  is  pressed  forward 
toward  the  child's  sternum  and  is  lifted  over  the  perineal  edge  while  the 
anterior  shoulder  still  rests  behind  the  symphysis.  The  posterior  arm  is 
now  extracted  and  the  remaining  shoulder  escapes  under  the  pubic  arch. 
When  for  any  reason  immediate  delivery  of  the  child  by  traction  is 
recpiired,  the  uterus  should  be  stimulated  to  contract  as  the  trunk  is 
delivered,  bv  friction  with  the  hand  upon  the  abdomen. 
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Management  of  the  Third  Stage  of  Labor. 

From  the  moiiuMit  tlie  liead  is  horn  ono  hand  of  the  obsletrieian  or  assist- 
ant is  hcUl  on   the  alxlunicn  ovt-r  the  iitorus.   iSo  h)nir  as  the  uterine  tton- 


FlG. 


Miiiiiml  cxprL'ssioii  of  idiicfiita.    Method  iif  Crede.    (Beers,  from  a  x>liotr>graiih  liy  H.  F.  J.) 

traction-  ;^(i  on  norniallv  al'i<  r  the  cliild  is  expclh'd.  onl\"  H^ht  ])ri'ssure 
and  no  friction  or  otlier  nianipuhilion  is  to  he  nsc(h  Should  \\\v  ntcrtis 
remain  too  nineh  or  too  persistently  rehix('(l.  contraction  may  he  stimu- 
lated hv  (rentlc  friction,  moving'  the  alxlominal  wall  with  the  hand,  slowly 
and  in  a  cirenlar  direction,  over  the  anterior  wall  of  the  uterus,  li"  more 
active  measures  are  called  for  to  evacuate  the  uterus,  the  iiuidus  may  he 
grasjK'd  firmly  with  one  or  hoth  hand-. 

Crede's  Method  of  Expressing  the  Placenta.  'I'he  uterus  is  thus  watched 
for  half  an  hour  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  If  by  this  time  the  placenta 
has  not  been  s('j)arated  and  expelled  hy  the  unaided  eonti'aetions,  resort  is 
had  to  Crede's  method  of  expression.  This  is  practisetl  as  follows:  The 
fundus  is  grasped  with  the  thunih  in  front  and  the  lingers  behind  and  a 
uterine  contraction  awaited.  As  the  ])ain  reaches  its  heig:ht  the  fundus 
is  forcibly  compressed  with  the  hand  and  at  the  same  time  forced  g:ently 
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downward  in  the  pelvis.  (Fiu;.  207.)  Tlie  efficiency  of  the  manipnhi- 
tion  is  jrreatly  increased  if  tlie  fundns  is  also  crowded  backward  to  bring 
the  nterine  more  nearly  in  line  with  the  vaginal  axis.  Shonld  the  first 
attempt  fail,  it  is  repeated  with  each  successive  contraction  till  the  after- 
birth is  expelled  from  the  uterus. 

If  the  eoni])ressi()n  is  practised  at  the  acme  of  a  ])ain,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  woman  is  recpiired  to  strain  forcibly,  the  ])lacenta  is  almost 
invariablv  cxjX'Iled  at  the  first  atteni])t. 

Manual  Extraction  of  the  Placenta.  The  uterus  is  to  V)e  watched  with 
the  hand  over  the  abdomen  for  half  an  hour  longer  till  retraction  is  fully 
established.  Friction  or  more  vigorous  manipulation  is  applied  from 
time  to  time  only  as  required  to  maintain  normal  contractions,  li'  the 
placenta  still  remains  in  the  vagina  or  lower  uterine  segment,  it  is  drawn 
down  by  gentle  traction  on  the  cord.  When  it  presents  at  the  vulva  it 
is  caught  with  the  hands  and  careful  traction  made  to  separate  the  mem- 
branes should  they  still  be  partially  adherent. 

Examination  of  the  Placenta  and  Membranes.  On  expulsion  the  mater- 
nal surface  of  the  placenta  is  carefully  examined  to  see  that  no  fragment 
has  been  left  behind.  The  membranes  are  also  inspected  to  make  sure 
that  both  amnion  and  chorion  are  complete.  This  is  best  done  by  trans- 
mitted light.  As  a  matter  of  scientific  interest,  the  weight,  size,  and 
shape  of  the  placenta,  the  length  of  the  cord,  the  site  of  the  umbilical 
insertion,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  anomalies  may  be  noted. 

Retraction  of  the  Uterus.  Should  the  uterus  not  retract  promptly 
and  firmly  after  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta,  contractions  are  stimu- 
lated by  friction  with  the  hand  on  the  aI)domen.  When  more  active 
measures  are  required,  a  half  drachm  of  fluid  extract  of  ergot  may  be 
given  and  repeated  p.  r.  n.  One  or  two  doses  of  ergot  are  generally 
advisable  when  the  uterus  remains  much  relaxed,  and  especially  after 
chloroform  anoesthesia.  In  small  doses  this  agent  is  practically  harmless, 
and  it  fulfils  more  than  one  important  indication  in  the  management  of 
the  final  stage  of  labor.  It  is  useful  as  a  prophylactic,  not  only  against 
hemorrhage  but  against  sepsis.  By  maintaining  contractions  it  tends  to 
prevent  tlie  accumulation  of  blood-clots  in  the  uterus,  to  lessen  after- 
pains,  and  to  close  the  avenues  of  absorption.  By  limiting  the  blood- 
supply  it  promotes  involution.  The  uterus  must  be  watched  with  the 
hand  on  the  abdomen  till  retraction  is  complete.  This  will  require  the 
attention  of  the  physician  or  nurse  for  not  less  than  half  an  hour. 

Care  of  the  Child.  On  birth  of  the  head  the  nurse  cleanses  the  face 
and  especially  the  eyes  of  the  child,  the  latter  best  with  a  saturated  boric 
acid  solution  or  other  mild  antiseptic.  The  eyes  are  carefully  dried. 
This  precaution  is  taken  for  the  prevention  of  ophthalmia,  and  is  doubly 
important  should  there  be  reason  to  suspect  that  the  vaginal  discharge 
is  infectious.  In  hospital  practice  a  drop  of  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of 
silver  nitrate,  Crede's  solution,  or  belter,  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  pro- 
targol,  is  instilled  into  each  eye  of  the  child  at  birth.  This  rule  nuiy 
well  be  carried  out  in  family  practice,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  gonorrha'al, 
septic,  or  diphtheritic  vaginal  secretion  is  imperative.  The  application 
is  harmless,  and  is  almost  an  absolute  preventive  of  purulent  conjuncti- 
vitis in  the  new-born. 

On  the  complete  expulsion  of  the  cliild  steps  should  immediately  be 
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taken  to  fully  establish  the  respiratory  movements.  Mucus  in  the  pharvnx 
may  be  removed  with  the  finger  wrapped  with  a  soft  wet  piece  of  clieese- 
cloth.  Still  better  is  a  soft  rubber  tube  with  a  rubber  bull)  attached.  The 
mucus  is  sucked  up  intt)  the  tube.  Iloldiuir  the  child  sus})cnded  by  the 
feet  favors  drainui^e  from  the  respiratory  tract,  should  it  contain  li(pior 
amnii  or  blood  drawn  into  it  by  premature  attempts  at  respiration. 

The  contact  of  cool  air  with  the  moist  surface  of  the  body,  as  well  as 
the  air-hunger  created  by  the  partial  interruption  of  the  utero-placental 
circulation,  usually  excites  respiratory  movements.  Directly  after  birth, 
should  the  child  not  j)romptly  begin  to  breathe,  the  action  of  the  respi- 
ratory muscles  may  be  stimulated  by  gentle  flagellation  over  the  buttocks, 
by  dashing  a  little  cold  water  upon  the  face  aud  chest,  or  by  forcibly 
blowing  upon  the  face. 

The  treatment  of  asphyxia  neonatorum  will  be  considered  in  the 
chapter  on  Anomalies  and  Diseases  of  the  New-born  Infant. 

Ligation  of  the  Cord.  The  ligation  of  the  cord  should,  as  a  ride,  be 
delayed  till  the  child  is  breathing  freely.  The  infant  thus  gains  from 
one  to  three  ounces  of  blood.  This  jiost-natal  afflux  of  blood  is  due  to 
the  force  of  thoracic  aspiration.  While  of  comj)aratively  little  moment 
in  robust  infants,  it  is  often  a  matter  of  vital  consequence  in  premature, 
puny,  and  feeble  children. 

The  utmost  aseptic  care  must  be  observed  in  ligating  and  dividing  the 
cord.  Fatal  infection  of  the  umbilical  vessels  may  result  from  the  neglect 
of  proper  cleanliness.  Ligature  and  scissors,  as  well  as  the  hands  and 
everything  that  comes  in  contact  with  the  umbilical  stump,  must  be 
surgically  clean.  Before  tying  the  cord  the  physician  assures  himself 
that  no  hernial  protrusion  has  taken  place  into  it.  Firm  pressure  is 
applied  Avith  the  thumb  and  fingers  at  the  ])oint  to  be  ligated  to  press 
out  the  jelly  of  "NVharton.  This  lessens  the  risk  that  hemorrhage  jnay 
occur  from  loosening  of  the  ligature  by  shrinkage  of  the  stump.  The 
ligature,  which  may  be  of  narrow  linen  bobbin  about  a  sixteenth  inch  in 
width,  is  then  applied  and  tied  tightly  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
from  the  cutaneous  junction.  The  cord  is  cut  with  scissors  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  beyond  the  ligature.  The  end  of  the  stump  is  pressed  with  a 
sterile  cheese-cloth  to  see  if  its  bleeds;  should  it  do  so  it  is  tied  again. 
The  maternal  end  of  the  cord  need  not,  as  a  rule,  be  ligated.  In  case  of 
twins  the  second  ligature  should  not  be  omitted,  lest  the  undelivered  child 
perish  from  blood-loss  should  the  ])lacental  circulations  communicate. 

The  child  is  wrapped  warndy  and  laid  in  a  warm  })lace  till  the  neces- 
sary attentions  lo  the  mother  are  comj)leted. 

Examination  of  Mother  and  Child.  The  physician  assures  himself  of 
the  general  condition  of  the  mother,  and  especially  of  the  pidse-rate,  and 
again  examines  the  uterus  with  the  hand  on  the  abdomen.  A  careful 
inspection  is  made  of  the  vulvar  orifice  for  possible  lacerations.  Notable 
injuries  should,  as  a  rule,  immediately  be  sutured.  Tiie  method  of  suture 
will  be  found  detailed  in  the  chapter  on  the  Treatment  of  Lacerations. 

The  child  is  carefully  examined  for  the  possil)le  txistence  of'develnp- 
meutid  anomalies. 

Vulvar  Dressing.  The  nurse  cleanses  all  soiled  ])ortions  of  the  mother's 
l)o(ly,  bathing  the  external  genitals  with  an  antisei)tic  solution,  and  she 
removes  all   soiled  linen   from   the  })atient  and   the  bed.      The   vulva 
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is  covered  with  an  aseptic  na[)kin  wliicli  is  fastened  behind  and  in  front 
to  the  abdominal  binder  wlien  tlie  latter  is  applied.  Instead  of  the  napkin 
the  special  dressing  already  described  may  be  used.  These  dressings 
are  burnt  after  once  using.  Their  object  is  to  receive  the  discharges 
and,  through  frequent  changing,  to  promote  the  cleanliness  of  the  ex- 
ternal genitals. 

Abdominal  Binder.     A  moderately  firm   bandage  about  the  abdomen 
adds  to  the  comfort  of  the  patient  after  labor.      It  may  be  fairly  tight 

Fig.  208 


Abdominal  binder. 

for  the  first  twelve  hours  for  support.  After  that  time  it  should  be 
slightly  looser.  This  is  discarded  by  the  time  the  woman  leaves  the  bed 
or  earlier.  The  binder  is  best  made  of  strong  unbleached  muslin.  It 
should  be  wide  enough  to  reach  from  the  great  trochanters  to  the  ensi- 
form  appendage,  and  long  enough  barely  to  permit  the  ends  to  overlap 
after  encircling  the  body.  It  is  pinned  with  shield-pins  in  the  median 
line  in  front,  and  then  made  tight  by  pinning  a  fold  at  each  side  (Fig. 
208).  If  compresses  are  used  under  the  binder,  one  should  be  placed 
above  and  one  on  each  side  of  the  uterus. 

Final  Duties.  Before  leaving  the  physician  again  takes  note  of  the 
condition  of  the  mother,and  examines  the  child  to  see  that  all  is  normal. 
The  nurse  is  given  full  instructions  with  reference  to  the  care  of  the 
mother  and  child.  One  or  two  doses  of  ergot  and  a  prescription  for 
relieving  after-pains  are  left,  to  be  used  if  required. 


PART  IT. 

PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE   PUERPERIUM, 


CHAPTER    X. 

THE   PUERPERAL   STATE. 

Definition.  By  the  puerperal  period  is  meant  the  time  which  elapses 
after  childbirth  during  which  the  changes  observed  in  the  course  of  labor 
and  pregnancy  are  being  effaced  and  the  body  is  returning  more  or  less 
approximately  to  the  state  in  which  it  was  before  impregnation.  But, 
since  these  progressive  and  retrogressive  alterations  chiefly  involve  the 
generative  organs,  we  may  leave  out  of  consideration  the  general  consti- 
tutional changes,  and  for  practical  purposes  limit  our  detinition  so  that 
the  puerperium  may  signify  "  that  j)eriod  after  labor  in  which  the  geni- 
talia are  regaining  the  condition  proper  to  those  of  the  non-gravid 
woman."  In  the  case  of  women  who  have  previously  borne  children, 
the  condition  reached  at  the  end  of  the  puerperium  should,  except  as 
regards  the  inevitable  local  chaniji-es,  be  that  observed  before  the  last 
pregnancy.  In  the  case  of  priniipane,  the  previous  nulliparous  condi- 
tion is  never  regained.  Certain  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  genitalia 
and  in  the  abdominal  walls  which  are  permanent  and  which  are  accom- 
panied with  more  or  less  certain  indications  that  at  least  one  labor  has 
occurred. 

The  puerperium  may,  therefore,  be  said  to  begin  immediately  after  the 
delivery  of  the  placenta  and  to  end  with  the  complete  involution  and 
regeneration  of  the  internal  genitals.  Exact  anatomical  observations 
have  proved  that  the  processes  involved  usually  take  about  six  weeks. 
Between  individual  cases  the  variations  may  be  considerable.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  limits  of  the  period  had  been  established  long 
before  our  modern  scientific  methods  of  examination  were  known.  It 
is  not  hard  to  see  how  the  older  obstetricians  made  so  correct  calculations. 
Experienc;e  had  taught  them  that  after  six  weeks  the  normal  functions  of 
the  non-impregnated  genitalia — namely,  menstruation  and  conception — 
could  begin  again.  It  is  true  that  in  nursing  women  menstruation  rarelv 
occurs  at  so  early  a  date,  but  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  it  is  j)ossible  for 
them  from  this  time  forward  to  conceive  again,  the  possibility  becoming 
greater  every  month. 

Introductory  Remarks.  Pregnancy,  labor,  and  the  pueri)eral  state  are, 
under  ordinary  cir(;umstances,  natural  processes,  but  in  all  of  them  the 
physiological  borders  so  closely  upon  the  i)athological  that  it  is  extremely 
difficidt  to  draw  a  hard-and-fast  line  between   the  two.      Of  necessity, 
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then,  in  descriptions  of  the  so-called  nt)iinal  puerperinni  and  its  man- 
agement, it  is  almost  im})ossible  to  avoid  touching  upon  certain  minor 
pathological  conditions,  ^hich  are  not  severe  enough  to  bring  about  any 
serious  results. 

'J'he  puerperal  woman  has  been  aptly  compared  to  a  person  suffering 
from  a  recent  more  or  less  severe  wound.  ]*rovided  the  patient  has  been 
in  a  normal  condition  ])reviously,  and  that  the  wound  be  not  too  severe 
and  can  be  kept  surgically  clean,  beyond  the  weakness  caused  by  pain, 
loss  of  blood,  and  a  certain  amount  of  nervous  shock,  there  is  nothing  to 
interfere  with  a  s})eedy  recovery.  But  once  allow  infectious  material  to 
enter  the  wound,  a  series  of  pathological  processes  ensue  which  materially 
alter  the  features  of  the  case.  In  the  j)uerperal  woman  we  have  to  deal 
with  open  wounds  extending  over  a  large  surface,  a  contused  condition  of 
the  genitalia,  exhaustion  following  labor,  and  a  condition  of  more  or  less 
marked  nervous  shock.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  condition  physiological, 
]>erhaps,  l)ut  easily  transformed  into  a  most  serious  })athological  state. 
Everything,  it  may  be  said,  is  present  which  would  render  the  occurrence 
of  infection  |)eculiarly  easy.  The  open  wounds  and  contused  surfaces  offer 
a  decreased  local  resistance;  the  lochial  discharge  and  the  blood-clots  in 
the  uterine  sinuses  at  the  placental  site  form  excellent  media  for  bacterial 
growth.  The  very  number  of  the  small  lacerations  increases  the  chances 
that  any  poison  introduced  may  find  a  congenial  nidus  where  it  can  pro- 
duce a  localized  pathological  ])rocess  or  from  which  it  can  spread  and 
infect  the  whole  system.  Added  to  this  we  have  the  general  weakness 
and  exhaustion  of  the  whole  body,  which  offers  decreased  resistance  to 
the  attack  of  any  pathogenic  agent.  Thus  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  for 
the  bringing  about  of  a  normal  puerperium  prophylactic  measures  play 
the  most  important  i)art,  and  when  complications  arise  after  a  normal 
labor  the  obstetrician  has  always  to  ask  himself  how  far  he  has  been 
responsible  for  their  existence  and  in  what  way  his  technique  has  been 
faulty.  Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  physician  than  to  see 
his  patient  who  has  just  undergone  perhaps  the  most  severe  trial  and 
suffering  which  she  has  ever  experienced,  regaining  almost  perceptibly 
from  hour  to  hour  her  former  health  and  strength,  and  nothing  is  more 
painful  to  watch  than  the  course  of  a  puerperal  infection,  which  if  not 
fatal  is  always  serious,  and  may  leave  behind  it  irreparable  damage, 
especially  when  he  has  to  confess  that  the  cause  for  the  whole  trouble 
probablv  lies  in  some  apjiarently  trivial  error,  either  of  omission  or  com- 
mission, which  has  occurred  in  the  course  of  what  should  be  a  physio- 
logical process. 

We  shall  now  take  uj)  in  detail  the  changes  which  take  ])lace  in  the 
genitalia  during  the  ])nerperinin. 

Outlet  and  Vagina.  In  primi])anc  the  hymen  and  the  fourchette  are 
almost  invariably  torn,  and  such  tears  are  of  no  import.  Deeper  lacera- 
tions, especially  those  extending  into  the  perineal  body  or  into  the  bowel, 
though  at  times  not  ])reventable,  must  always  be  considered  as  patholog- 
ical. Tlie  tear  in  the  hyuKMi  is  usually  stellate,  and  after  involution  traces  of 
the  meml)rane  are  found  in  the  small  bodies  surrounding  the  outlet,  the  so- 
called  caruncidje  niyrtiformes.  The  whole  vagina  has  been  dilated  during 
labor,  but,  though  in  all  cases  microscoj)ic  lacerations  probably  occur,  the 
elasticity  of  the  tissues  of  the  canal  generally  i)revents  the  occurrence  of 
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any  serious  injury.  The  external  and  internal  parts,  however,  are  always 
more  or  less  contused,  cedematous,  and  hyponeniie.  Small  lacerations  usu- 
ally heal  spontaneously,  if  kept  clean.  The  more  serious  tears,  Avhen  coap- 
tation of  the  wounded  surfaces  does  not  occur  spontaneously,  if  neglected, 
heal  chiefly  by  granulation  and  cicatrization,  and  may  leave  extensive 
areas  of  scar-tissue  behind  them.  Lacerations  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
vagina  may  give  rise  to  troublesome  vesico-vaginal,  urethro-vaginal,  or 
even  vesico-urethro- vaginal  fistulae.  A  vesico-vaginal  fistula  at  the  site 
of  the  vesical  trigone  is  an  especially  troublesome  complication.  Lacera- 
tions in  the  posterior  vault  aud  posterior  wall  may  or  may  not  commu- 
nicate with  the  peritoneal  cavity  or  rectum.  Superlicial  tears  in  this 
region  are  not  unusual.  An  overstretching  of  the  outlet  or  lacerations 
which  have  separated  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  levator  ani  muscle  are 
frequently  found.  Fortunately,  in  many  cases  it  will  happen  that  at  the 
end  of  the  puerperium  nature  has  rectified  this  condition.  But  in  not  a 
few  instances  the  function  of  the  levator  ani  is  permanently  impaired. 
The  anterior  fibres  of  this  muscle  furnish  the  chief  support  of  the  outlet; 
acting  from  the  two  rami  of  the  pubic  bone  they  pull  the  vaginal  orifice 
upward  and  forward  away  from  the  direct  line  of  intra-abdominal  press- 
ure. If,  therefore,  the  function  of  these  fibres  be  put  in  abeyance  pro- 
lapse of  the  vaginal  walls  and  descent  or  prolapse  of  the  uterus  must 
almost  certainly  follow.  The  treatment  of  serious  tears  or  overstretching 
of  this  muscle  has  been  discussed  elsewhere. 

Normally  the  small  tears  of  the  vagina  soon  heal  promptly,  sometimes 
by  first  intention,  despite  their  continuous  lochial  bath.  More  or  less 
extensive  cicatrices  may  be  left  behind  to  mark  their  previous  situation. 
The  vagina  becomes  smaller  and  narrower,  and  from  being  smooth  be- 
comes wrinkled,  though  the  rugte  are  never  so  deep  or  as  well  marked  as 
in  the  primipara.  The  swollen,  succulent,  and  hypersemic  condition  grad- 
ually subsides.  Should  there  occur  no  unusual  or  pathological  amount 
of  cicatrization,  the  vagina  at  the  end  of  the  puerperium  will  be  found 
roomier  than  in  the  primipara  and  somewhat  shorter.  The  outlet  will 
be  considerably  larger  than  before,  but  should  be  still  held  up  closely 
under  the  pubic  arch  by  the  action  of  tiie  levator-ani  muscle  and  be 
capable  of  effective  contraction  and  narrowing  by  the  joint  action  of  this 
muscle  and  of  the  constrictor  cunni.  Tiie  rima  vulvse  should  be  almost 
entirely  closed. 

Uterus.  The  uterus  as  a  whole  immediately  after  labor  is  said  to  weigh 
from  800  to  1000  grammes.  It  measures  from  15  to  20  cm.  in  length, 
and  from  11  to  12  cm.  in  breadth  at  the  level  of  the  Fallopian  tubes. 
The  wall  of  the  upper  uterine  segment  measures  3  to  4  cm.  in  thickness. 
The  uterine  cavity  (sound  measurement)  is  15  to  16  cm.  in  length.  The 
following  table  shows  the  comparative  measurements  of  virginal  and 
raultiparous  uteri,  made  by  Sappey,  Richet,  and  Henning: 

Virgin. 

Length  of  uterus 5.8  cm. 

Width 3.8    " 

Thickness 2.1    " 

Vertical  diameter  of  cavity     .        .       .    4.5    " 

Capacity  of  the  uterus 

Length  of  entire  organ  in  young  women 

Weight  of  virgin  uterus  ....     40  grammes 


Iiullii)ara. 

MuUii)ara, 

6.2  cm. 

(\H  cm. 

3.9    " 

4.2    " 

2.3    " 

2.5    " 

fi.l    '■ 

2  to  3    " 

3  to  5    '■ 

5.6    " 
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It  will  be  seen  from  these  ligures  that  the  parous  is  in  all  its  uimen- 
sious  somewiiat  larj^er  than  the  virgin  uterus.  The  cervieal  portion  is 
also  shorter  than  in  the  virginal  condition.  The  arbor  vitte  is  partially 
effaced.  The  sound  measurements  of  the  uterus  during  the  jnierperium, 
as  given  by  Hansen,  are  as  follows  : 

Tenth  (hiy,  8  to  13.5  cm. 

Fifteenth  day,  8.3  to  11.5  cm. 

Third  week,  7.5  to  10.5  cm. 

Fourth  week,  7  to  9.3  era. 

Fifth  week,  6.5  to  9  cm. 

Sixth  week,  6.2  to  9.1  cm. 

Eighth  w^eek,  5.6  to  8.5  cm. 

Tenth  week,  5.4  to  7.5  cm. 

Immediately  after  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta  the  fundus  of  the 
uterus  should  be  felt  as  the  upper  extremity  of  a  globular  body  half-way 
between  the  mnbilicns  and  the  upper  border  of  the  symphysis.  In  about 
six  hours,  hi)Wever,  it  will  be  found  to  have  risen  again  and  to  be  about 
on  a  level  with  the  umbilicus,  or  usually  about  11  cm.  above  the  sym- 
physis, the  greatest  breadth  of  the  uterus  at  the  time  being  about 
10  cm.  From  this  time  it  diminishes  rapidly  in  size,  so  that  by  the 
ninth,  tenth,  or  twelfth  day  the  fundus  should  be  found  at  the  level  of 
the  upper  border  of  the  symphysis,  the  body  of  the  uterus  lying  entirely 
in  the  true  pelvis.  The  uterus  should  at  this  time  be  somewhat  ante- 
verted  or  anteflexed.  Involution  also  goes  on  in  the  cervical  canal  and 
in  the  portio  vaginalis.  Immediately  after  birth  the  cer\ix  hangs  down 
into  the  vagina,  as  a  thin,  flaccid  ring,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  firmly 
contracted  uterine  body  above.  Gradually  the  tissues  regain  their  elas- 
ticity and  the  regenerated  portio  vaginalis  contracts.  At  first  the  cer- 
vical canal  measures  7  cm.,  but  already  on  the  second  day  (outraction  has 
begun.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  Meek  the  portio  vaginalis  has 
about  regained  its  usual  size  and  consistence. 

Uterine  Muscular  Tissue.  During  pregnancy  the  muscle  cells  are  greatly 
increased  in  size,  attaining  from  ten  to  twelve  times  their  former  length 
and  from  three  to  five  times  their  normal  breadth.  Although  the  fact 
was  formerlv  nuich  disputed,  it  is  now  generally  recognized  that  there  is 
also  a  new  formation  of  muscle  cells.  After  labor,  therefore,  we  have 
an  enormous  amount  of  tissue  which  disappears,  the  uterus  losing  in  the 
first  two  weeks  about  a  pound  in  weight.  This  takes  place  as  a  result 
of  fatty  degeneration.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  if  any  organ  or  part 
of  an  organ  in  the  body  is  dcjirived  of  nourishment  it  undergoes  fatty 
degeneration  and  subscMpiently  at  least  ])artial  absorption.  Now,  the 
strong  contractions  of  the  uterus  lessen  the  blood-sup])ly,  and  by  cutting 
off  the  nutrition  cause  the  degeneration  of  the  superai>undant  amoinit  of 
tissue.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  in  the  absence  of  sufficiently  powerful  con- 
tractions the  uterus  cannot  reach,  at  least  within  the  normal  time,  the 
appropriate  state  of  involution. 

It  is  a  disi)Utcd  j)oint  whether  or  not  th(>se  enlarged  muscle  cells  totally 
disappear  and  are  replaced  by  newly  formed  cells.  Some  authorities  hold 
that  the  majority,  if  not  alf,  of  these  large  cells  are  entirely  destroyed, 
and  that  the  involuted  uterus  is  made  uj)  of  new  cells.  Tlie  Aveiglit  of 
the  evidence,  however,  seems  to  favor  the  view  that  the  large  cells  undergo 
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decjeiieration  only  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  that  the  process  then  comes 
to  a  standstill,  so  that  the  atrophy  (teases  as  soon  as  the  cells  have  reached 
their  original  size.  It  is  certain  that  they  do  not  become  quite  as  small 
as  formerly,  or  if  they  do  some  of  the  newly  formed  cells  must  persist, 
since  the  parous  uterus  is  always  somewhat  ,larger  than  that  of  the  virgin. 

The  connective  tissue  undergoes  similar  changes. 

Uterine  Vessels  and  Nerves.  The  bloodvessels,  lymphatics,  and  nerves 
have  participated  in  the  general  growth  during  pregnancy,  and  have 
increased  in  length  and  diameter.  The  arteries  have  correspondingly 
thicker  walls,  except  in  the  case  of  those  which  run  in  the  decidua,  where 
the  walls  are  thinner  than  usual  for  vessels  of  so  large  a  size.  On 
account  of  their  length  they  take  a  tortuous  course,  and  many  communi- 
cate directly  with  veins.  At  the  placental  site  some  of  the  sinuses  have 
been  closed  by  thrombi  in  the  last  month  of  pregnancy.  Those  which 
remain  open  till  after  delivery  are  closed  by  the  contractions  of  the  uterus, 
which  bring  their  w^alls  in  close  apposition,  causing  the  formation  of  a 
clot,  which  later  on  undergoes  organization.  Other  v^essels  of  the  uterus 
undergo  pressure  atrophy,  and  are  finally  obliterated,  the  obliteration  in 
some  cases  being  brought  about  by  excessive  growth  of  theii^walls.  In 
examining  sections  of  parous  uteri,  these  vessels,  with  much  thickened 
coats,  are  often  met  with  and  in  many  cases  undoubtedly  persist  after 
the  process  of  involution  is  finished. 

Uterine  Mucosa.  The  mucosa,  which  measures  only  a  few  millimetres 
in  thickness,  may  be  divided  for  purpose  of  description  into  two  layers. 
The  inner,  which  is  in  contact  with  the  decidua,  is  very  poorly  provided 
with  glandular  elements,  and  on  section  seems  to  be  made  up  almost 
entirely  of  decidual  cells  with  small  round  mononuclear  cells  resembling 
lymphocytes  scattered  through  it.  This  has  been  termed  the  "cellular 
layer."  The  outer  layer  is  composed  entirely  of  convoluted  glands, 
which  give  to  the  sections  a  honeycombed  appearance.  This  layer  is 
known  as  the  "honeycomb"  or  "glandular"  layer.  The  inner  or 
cellular  layer  is  for  the  most  part  thrown  off  along  with  the  decidua. 
Of  the  outer  or  glandular  layer,  a  portion  remains  behind,  and  from  it 
the  new  mucosa  or  endothelium  is  formed.  The  process  is  strongly  sug- 
gestive of  one  of  transplantation.  The  tubes  of  the  glands  have  retained 
their  epithelium,  so  that  we  have,  as  it  were,  islands  from  which  the  regen- 
eration spreads,  so  that  what  at  first  was  apparently  a  raw  surface  is 
gradually  covered.  The  tissue  which  is  not  utilized  in  the  process  under- 
goes fatty  degeneration  and  is  gradually  thrown  off. 

Patches  of  pigment  are  found  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  endome- 
trium, especially  at  the  seat  of  the  placenta,  where  they  persist  longer 
than  elsewhere.  The  ]>lacental  site  is  probably  tiie  last  to  receive  its 
protecting  coat  of  epithelium.  This  is  doubtless  due  to  peculiarities  in 
the  histological  structure  of  the  glandular  layer  at  this  point,  very  little 
trace  of  it  being  seen. 

By  the  end  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  week  the  new  endometrium  is  prol)ably 
complete. 

Tubes,  Ovaries,  and  Parametrial  Tissues.  During  pregnancy  the  tubes 
are  elongated  and  somewhat  thickened,  the  parametrial  tissues  are  also 
hypertrophied,  and  all  the  aduexa  are  hyperccmic.  After  delivery  this 
hyperiemia  subsides  and  a  physiological  atrophy  takes  place  until  the 
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organs  regain  approximately  their  original  size.  The  corpns  luteum, 
which  may  be  still  present  after  labor,  gradually  shrivels,  and  as  time 
goes  on  becomes  more  deeply  embedded  in  the  ovary  until  it  finally  dis- 
appears or  can  be  demonstrated  only  by  the  microscope. 

Lochia.  For  the  source  of  the  lochia  we  have  not  far  to  look  wlicn  we 
consider  that  we  are  dealing  with  an  extensive  open  wound  and  \\  ith  the 
removal  of  a  comparatively  large  (juantity  of  detritus  from  the  tissues  in 
the  coarse  of  involution.  From  an  open  wound  comes  at  first  blood,  and 
similarly  in  this. case  we  have  for  the  first  few  hours  and  days  a  bloody 
fluid,  the  lochia  rubra  vel  cruenta.  The  microscopic  examinatit)n  of  the 
secretion  shows  numerous  red  blood-corpuscles,  portions  of  clots,  and  of 
decidual  shreds.  After  a  few  days  the  secretion  still  stains  the  na])kins 
a  reddish-brown  color,  but  the  fragments  have  a  pale  yellowish  appear- 
ance. The  lochia  after  a  week  contain  serum  mixed  with  the  coloring 
matter  of  the  blood,  together  with  scattered  flat  epithelial  and  cylindrical 
cells,  and  are  called  lochia  serosa.  As  the  external  wounds  gradually  take 
on  grauidations,  leucocytes  are  mixed  with  the  secretion.  These  cells 
are  at  first  few  in  number,  but  increase  until  after  the  end  of  the  second 
week;  the  secretion  is  purulent,  the  lochia  alba  vel  purulenta.  These 
changes  take  place  gradually;  approximately  it  may  be  said  that  the 
lochia  rubra  appear  for  three  days;  the  lochia  serosa  from  the  third  to  the 
eighth  day  contain  much  albumin,  mucin,  fat,  chlorides,  and  phosj)liates, 
their  reaction  being  alkaline.  In  the  second  week  the  lochia  alba  appear, 
containing  leucocytes,  fat,  cholesterin,  and  a  few  connective-tissue  cells. 
The  normal  acid  secretions  of  the  vagina  finally  give  to  the  lochia  an 
acid  reaction.  The  flow  from  the  uterus  itself  should  always  be  sterile, 
and  for  the  first  day  or  two  the  lochia  normally  contain  no  micro-organ- 
isms. It  is  not,  however,  unusual  for  their  presence  to  be  demonstrable 
in  the  secretion  later,  and  provided  that  they  come  only  from  the  vagina 
their  occurrence  must  not  be  considered  abnormal. 

The  amount  of  the  lochia  has  been  variously  estimated  by  different 
authors.     Gassner,  quoted  by  Winckel,  gives  the  following  figures: 

Lochia  cruenta 1000  grammes. 

Lochia  serosa 260         " 

Lochia  alba 205  " 

The  amount  necessarily  varies  in  different  cases.  Where  there  is  faulty 
involution  the  lochia  are  more  profuse.  In  nursing  women  the  duration 
of  the  flow  is  generally  shorter  than  in  the  cases  in  Avhich  the  women  do 
not  suckle  their  children.  The  discharge  diminishes  gradually,  and 
usually  disappears  (entirely  between  the  second  and  the  sixth  week.        -j^ 

After-pains.  Tiie  changes  going  on  in  the  inner  genitalia  are  brouglvc 
about  principally  by  contractions  of  the  uterus,  occurring  at  more  or  less 
regular  intervals,  and  which  are  sometimes  appreciated  by  the  patient, 
since  they  produce  what  are  called  '^after-pains."  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  ])rimipara3  seldom  complain  much  of  these  pains,  so  that  when  they 
are  at  all  marked  some  ])athological  jjrocess  is  generally  to  be  suspected. 
In  multiparse  they  occur  'piite  frecpiently,  but  can  usually  be  easily  con- 
trolled. The  intensity  of  the  after-pains  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  the  uterine  contractions  during  parturition,  so  that,  as  a  rule, 
patients  who  have  had  a  speedy,  almost  jiainless,  labor,  are  apt  to  suffer 
more  during  the  puer])erium. 
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Urine.  Notwithstanding  the  great  activity  of  the  skin  after  labor  the 
auu)ant  of  urine  excreted  by  the  kidneys  should  be  rather  more  abundant 
in  quantity  than  under  ordinary  circumstances.  The  woman  may,  how- 
ever, pass  but  little  urine  at  tirst,  and  after  the  first  five  or  six  hours  the 
bladder  may  become  much  distended.  Three  factors  contribute  to  brin^j- 
about  this  accumulation:  (1)  The  amount  of  urine  passing  into  the  blad- 
der from  the  kidneys  is  greater  than  usual.  (2)  The  expulsion  of  the 
contents  of  the  uterus,  the  child,  placenta,  and  liquor  amnii,  has  removed 
(juite  a  large  mass  from  the  maternal  body,  as  a  consequence  of  which 
the  intra-abdominal  pressure  is  decreased  and  the  abdominal  walls  are 
flaccid,  the  bladder  being  thus  allowed  more  room  to  expand  and  less 
resistance  being  exerted  to  its  distention.  (3)  The  woman,  finding,  per- 
haps, that  a  few  drops  of  the  urine  trickling  down  over  small  lacerations 
of  the  outer  genitalia  cause  a  disagreeable  smarting  sensation,  may  thus 
be  led  almost  unconsciously  to  retain  her  urine  as  long  as  possible. 

The  increase  in  amount  seems  to  be  mainly  in  the  water,  the  urine 
being  of  rather  a  lower  specific  gravity  than  usual.  Tiie  total  amount 
of  urea  excreted  is  practically  unchanged,  the  increase,  if  any,  being  quite 
insignificant.  Sodium  chloride  is  present  in  relatively  larger  amounts; 
phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids  are  both  somewhat  increased.  Peptone 
is  usually  found  in  the  urine.  Its  presence  bears  probably  some  relation 
to  the  involution  of  the  uterus,  since  it  is  found  from  the  second  half  of 
the  first  day  after  labor  to  the  seventh  day.  Winckel  reports  a  case  of 
Porro's  operation  in  which  it  was  absent.  Acetone  is  said  to  be  a  con- 
stant constitutcnt  of  the  urine  of  puerperal  women.  Albumin  may  be 
found  in  some  cases,  due  to  a  temporary  renal  hypersemia,  but  its  presence 
must  be  considered  abnormal,  and  its  persistence  is  always  of  grave 
import.  The  presence  of  sugar  in  the  urine  for  a  few  days  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  serious  symptom,  and  is  commonly  to  be  explained  by  reabsorp- 
tion  of  milk-sugar  from  the  mammary  secretion.  Its  occurrence  is  not 
rare  and  is  more  especially  frequent  in  cases  in  which  there  is  distention 
of  the  breasts  either  from  over-secretiou  or  from  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  child  to  utilize  the  proper  amount  of  milk. 

Bowels.  The  bowels  are  apt  to  be  sluggish  at  first,  and  do  not  move 
natiu'aliy  for  several  days.  This  may  be  accounted  for  jiriucipally  by  the 
lessened  intra-abdominal  pressure.  The  fact  that  the  woman  receives  only 
a  Hnuid  diet,  and  that  the  watery  parts  are  given  off  in  a  great  measure 
through  the  skin,  and  in  the  milk,  urine,  and  lochia,  leaves  little  solid  fecal 
matter  to  be  evacuated,  especially  if  the  bowels  have  been  well  cleared 
out  before  labor.  That  lessened  peristalsis  does  not  play  much  part  in 
causing  the  constipation  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  excreta  are  passed 
along  the  bowels,  the  rectum  being  in  many  cases  enormously  distended. 

Temperature.  In  view  of  the  extensive  changes  which  are  going  on  in 
the  body  and  the  great  amount  of  material  to  be  absorbed  and  eliminated, 
it  certainly  would  at  first  sight  appear  extraordinary  that  the  process  is 
not  accompanied  by  grave  pathological  symptoms.  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances it  might  be  expected  that  the  absorption  of  a  pound  or  more 
of  tissue  which  undergoes  retrogressive  metabolism  would  certainly  give 
rise  to  a  high  temperature.  Careful  observations,  however,  based  upon 
long  experience  have  proved  beyond  doulit,  that  normally  the  puerperium 
passes  without  fever.      In  the  past  it  was  an  estal)lished  belief  that  the 
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puerpera  during  the  tirst  few  days,  especially  when  the  secretion  of  milk 
began,  must  have  fever.  This  idea  was  rendered  more  plausible  by  the 
fact  that  not  a  few  women,  especially  primiparai,  undergo  uo  little  enio- 
tioual  excitement.  The  pain  which  accompanies  the  secretion  of  milk, 
some  ditHculty  in  coaxing  the  child  to  nurse,  the  soreness  experienced 
when  it  seizes  tiie  nipples,  all  tend  to  excite  and  worry  the  mother,  espe- 
cially if  she  be  a  primi])ara.  The  physician  or  nurse  finds  tiie  ])ulse 
(|ui('kened,  the  face  red,  and  the  patient  complaining  of  exiuuistion,  and, 
possibly,  of  severe  headache.  Surely  under  these  circumstances  it  was 
not  unreasonable  to  say  that  fever  was  present.  The  clinical  thermom- 
eter, however,  has  upset  entirely  this  opinion. 

There  is  No  Such  Thing  as  Milk  Fever.  Tlie  secretion  of  milk  of  itself, 
be  the  breast  ever  so  hard  or  swollen,  goes  on  in  innumerable  cases  with- 
out a  rise  of  temperature.  Careful  observation  has  also  })roved  that 
retention  of  milk  does  not  cause  fever.  Elevations  of  temperature  may 
be  caused  by  trifling  circumstances,  but  if  the  rise  is  not  very  slight  and 
quite  transient  we  are  in  face  of  some  pathological  factor.  Zweifel  holds 
that  a  temperature  of  37.6°  C.  or  37.7°  C,  99.5°-100°  F.,  in  the  axilla 
is  always  pathological.  Jf  the  puerpera  has  not  been  subjected  to  harmful 
influences  she  will  have  no  fever.  3Iilk  fever  is  traumatic  fever,  and  trau- 
matic fever  means  infection. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  repeat  this  fact  too  often,  for  if  it  is  neglected 
valuable  time  may  be  wasted  in  vain  hopes,  when  a  rigid  search  might 
reveal  the  ])athologi('al  cause  and  enable  us  at  once  to  institute  measures 
to  rectify  the  conditon. 

The  Pulse.  After  completion  of  the  third  stage  the  pulse  usually  decreases 
very  markedly  in  rapidity.  The  first  sound  of  the  heart  often  takes  on 
a  soft  murmurish  tone.  This  change  may  not  occur  at  once,  but  usually 
takes  place  within  the  first  tw^eU^e  hours,  the  rate  falling  to  60  or  less, 
and  in  exceptional  instances  to  40  per  minute.  A  pulse  as  low  as  34  has 
been  recorded.  The  arterial  tension  is  not  increased.  The  duration  of 
this  slowing  of  the  heart  varies  in  individual  cases,  being  usually  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  lowness  of  the  rate.  No  completely  satisfactory 
explanation  of  this  })henomenon  has  been  arrived  at.  Doubtless  the 
complete  physical  and  mental  rest,  coming  as  it  does  after  a  period  of 
anxiety  and  suffering,  plavs  an  important  part,  although  it  does  not  by 
any  means  of  itself  afford  a  sufficient  explanation.  Olshausen  thought 
that  the  absorption  of  fat  and  the  presence  of  fat  emboli  could  acct)unt 
for  the  slowing  of  the  pulse.  It  is  jwssible  that  the  stasis  occurring  in  the 
abdominal  veins  may  account  in  part  for  the  slowing  of  the  circulation, 
or  that  the  shutting  off  of  a  great  mass  of  blood  going  to  the  uterus,  by 
relieving  the  heart  of  some  of  its  work,  may  act  in  the  same  way.  ]>oth 
these  theories,  however,  are  rendered  somewhat  unsatisfactory  from  the 
fact  that  the  slowing  of  the  pulse-also  occurs  after  early  abortions,  in 
M'hich  the  sliutting  off  of  the  utoro-placental  circulation  or  stasis  in  the 
abdominal  veins  could  hardly  figure  as  relieving  the  heart  of  much  extra 
work.  The  same  objection  applies  to  the  attempt  to  find  an  explanation 
in  the  increase  of  the  ])ulm()nary  capacity  as  a  consequence  of  the  exj^ul- 
sion  of  a  large  abdominal  tumor.  It  is  only  natural  that  the  rate  and 
character  of  the  jndse  of  the  puerpera  may  be  temporarily  iniiuenccd  by 
very  trifling  causes. 
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The  Respiration.  At  one  time  it  was  held  that  the  pulmonary  capacity 
was  increased  after  labor.  Modern  investigations,  however,  do  not  bear 
out  this  assumption.  Out  of  50  cases  examined  by  A^agas  the  pulmonary 
capacity  was  found  to  be  tiie  same  as  before  labor  in  26  cases.  It  was 
increased  in  17  and  decreased  in  7  cases.  The  character  of  tlie  respira- 
tions is  not  markedly  altered. 

The  Skin.  Formerly  the  "  puerperal  sweats"  were  well  known.  They 
were  noted  especially  during-  sleep  and  often  attended  by  what  was 
thought  to  be  a  characteristic  odor,  which  was  probably  dependent  upon 
the  presence  of  fatty  acids,  and  often  accompanies  severe  sweating.  The 
older  obstetricians  welcomed  their  appearance  and  regarded  their  absence 
as  a  somewhat  ominous  sign.  At  the  present  day,  now  that  the  close, 
overheated  lying-in  chamber  has  given  place  to  the  cool,  well-ventilated 
room,  one  rarely  sees  drops  of  sweat  upon  the  forehead  of  the  puerperal 
woman. 

The  skin  of  the  abdomen  shows  shining  wliitish  or  reddish  lines,  which 
at  a  later  date  become  quite  white,  the  linete  albicantes.  These  are  usually 
arranged  in  the  form  of  crescents  running  from  tlie  groin  toward  the 
umbilicus,  and  are  far  more  numerous  and  more  deeply  marked  below  the 
navel  than  above  it.  They  are  caused  by  overstretching  of  the  skin 
during  pregnancy  and  the  subsequent  replacement  of  part  of  the  corium 
by  scar  tissue.  Areas  of  pigmentation  which  have  appeared  on  the  face, 
abdomen,  around  the  nipples,  and  elsewhere  on  the  body  during  preg- 
nancy, gradually  begin  to  fade  during  the  puerperium,  although,  as  a 
rule,  they  do  not  entirely  disappear.  The  areolae  of  pigmentation  around 
the  nipples,  more  marked  in  brunettes,  grow  less  conspicuous,  but  are 
never  entirely  obliterated. 

The  Digestive  Apparatus.  Just  as  the  excretions  of  one  organ  serve  to 
nourish  otiier  organs,  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
the  products  of  the  involution  going  on  in  the  genitalia  is  utilized  as  food 
for  the  other  tissues  of  the  body;  but  that  all  are  not  so  used  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  peptone  can  be  demonstrated  in  the  urine.  The  power 
of  the  digestion  of  solid  food  is  for  a  time  enfeebled.  Thirst  is  usually 
present,  and  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  great  drain  of  water  from  the 
body  in  the  increased  perspiration,  the  lochia,  the  milk,  and  the  urinary 
secretion.     The  sluggishness  of  the  bowels  has  already  been  referred  to. 

Loss  in  Weight.  As  elimination  exceeds  ingestion,  it  is  self-evident 
that  the  puerperal  woman  must  lose  considerably  in  weight.  The  amount 
lost  has  been  variously  estimated  as  from  one-twelfth  to  one-eighth  of 
the  entire  body-weight  in  the  first  seven  days.  Non-nursing  women  and 
primipane  lose  less  than  nursing  mothers  and  multipara,  the  loss  being 
actually,  though  not  relatively,  greater  in  proportion  to  the  normal  body 
weight.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  diminution  should  cease  at 
the  latest  by  the  ninth  day. 

Lactation.  The  breasts  for  a  short  time  after  labor  afford  a  secretion 
similar  to  that  which  they  contained  during  pregnancy.  This  early  milk, 
or,  as  it  is  called,  ''colostrum,"  is  a  whitish  or  faint  yellowish,  viscid 
fluid  resembling  milk,  but  differs  from  it  chemicallv  in  being  richer  in 
sugar,  fat,  and  salts.  It  seems  to  have  a  laxative  effect  upon  the  child, 
and  sweeps  away  the  meconium  from  the  bowels.  This  action  has  been 
attributed  to  the  separate  or  collective  effect  of  the  excess  of  the  several 
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iiiirredionts.  One  aiitlu)!'  advances  tlie  view  that  it  acts  by  its  indigesti- 
bility.  Microscopically  it  differs  from  milk  in  containing  the  so-called 
"■  colostrum  "  cell,  which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  large  epithelial 
cell  studded  with  fat  globules.  The  fat  globules  of  the  colostrum  are 
not  as  uniform  in  size  as  those  of  milk. 

The  true  milk  secretion  begins  about  the  second  day  or  occasionallv  on 
the  third  day.  The  breasts,  which  have  already  enlarged  during  preg- 
nancy, become  still  more  tense  and  swell  to  such  a  degree  that  they  are 
often  very  sensitive,  and  may  be  the  seat  of  considerable  pain.  The* pain 
and  emotional  disturbance,  especially  if  there  is  trouble  in  making  the 
infant  take  the  breast,  may  give  rise  to  a  slight  elevation  of  temperature. 
The  so-called  milk  fever,  a  myth  of  the  jircbacterial  stage  of  medical 
knowledge,  has  been  discussed.  jMicrosco])ically,  human  milk  is  seen  to 
consist  of  minute  oil  globules  of  rather  uniform  size,  floating  in  a  trans- 
parent, colorless  plasma.  Human  milk,  like  that  of  all  other  animals, 
Is  an  emulsion.  The  emulsifying  agent  is  an  albuminoid,  the  casein. 
The  plasma  contains  milk-sugar  and  inorganic  salts.  The  fats,  sugar, 
and  casein  are  produced  from  the  cells  of  the  acini  of  the  glands.  The 
liquid  })ortion,  the  plasma,  is  obtained  from  the  blood.  As  regards  its 
chemical  constitution,  milk  varies  in  different  women  or  at  different  times, 
and  even  in  the  two  breasts  of  the  same  woman.  The  approximate  chem- 
ical composition  of  rich  human  milk  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : 

Water 88  9  per  cent. 

Solids 11.1 

Casein 3.82     " 

Fat • 2  66      •' 

Milk-sugar  4.36      " 

Inorganic  salts 0.14      " 

The  quantity  of  milk  secreted  varies  also  in  different  women  and  at 
different  times.  During  the  first  three  days  the  whole  amount  may  be 
between  50  and  200  cc,  but  the  quantity  rises  rapidly,  until  by  the 
ninth  day  400  to  450  cc.  are  being  secreted  daily.  The  character  of 
the  milk  is  altered  by  various  conditions  of  the  mother.  Certain  medi- 
cines when  given  the  mother  are  given  off  almost  unchanged  in  the  milk 
secretion,  and  may  seriously  disagree  with  the  nursing  child.  It  has 
been  found  also  that  mental  or  physical  disturbance  in  the  mother  may 
so  alter  her  milk  so  as  to  render  it  unwholesome.  The  reappearance 
of  the  menstrual  function  makes  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  milk. 
The  disturbance,  however,  is  usually  temporary,  and  subsides  immediately 
after  the  menstrual  ])eriod. 

In  women  who  do  not  suckle  their  children  milk  secretion  goes  on  for 
a  couple  of  days;  during  this  time  the  colostrum  c()rj)uscles  gradually 
decrease,  but  again  show  a  relative  increase.  The  breast  undergoes  a 
physiological  atrophy;  the  secretion  gradually  becomes  less,  until  at  the 
end  of  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  days  it  practically  ceases. 

The  period  of  ia(^tation  may  be  said  to  last  for  almost  one  year,  though 
at  the  end  of  the  sixth  or  eighth  month  the  (piantity  and  quality  of  the 
milk  secreted  often  begin  to  fall  off.  Some  women  nurse  their  children 
far  into  the  second  year,  but  the  nutritive  properties  of  the  milk  are  of 
necessity  very  poor. 
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Care  of  the  Puerperal  Woman. 

Remembering  that  the  puerperiuin  after  a  properly  coudiicted  labor  is 
a  natural  coiulition,  it  remains  for  the  obstetrieiau,  while  abstaining  stren- 
uously from  meddlesome  interference  with,  nature,  to  take  such  precau- 
tions as  shall  prevent  the  physiological  from  merging  into  the  pathological 
upon  which  it  so  nearly  borders  in  these  cases.  The  main  treatment  may 
conveniently  be  discussed  under  three  heads  :  (1)  proper  nutrition;  (2) 
absolute  rest  of  body  and  mind;  (3)  proper  hygiene  with  aseptic  treat- 
ment of  the  wounded  parts. 

Nourishment.  Liquids  should  be  given  for  the  first  two  or  three  days. 
Milk  is  the  best  food,  but  an  occasional  cup  of  beef-tea,  clear  soup,  or 
weak  cocoa  is  often  very  grateful  to  the  patient.  For  thirst,  water  must 
be  principally  given,  but  a  cup  of  tea,  if  the  patient  expresses  a  desire 
for  it,  will  do  no  harm.  After  the  third  day  a  gradual  return  to  the 
usual  diet  may  be  made.  After  the  first  week  extra  nourishment,  prefer- 
ably in  the  shape  of  milk  between  meals,  should  be  allowed.  Malt  liquors 
or  wines  are  usually  unnecessary;  if,  however,  the  womau  is  habituated 
to  a  moderate  use  of  them  they  may  be  allowed  in  very  small  quantities. 
The  patient's  own  tastes  may  be  consulted  and  will  usually  serve  as  a 
guide  for  the  diet  to  be  given,  provided  nothing  too  heavy  or  manifestly 
indigestible  be  desired.  If  the  patient  is  fond  of  eggs  they  form  a  very 
nourishing  food,  and  can  be  given  to  her  prepared  in  a  number  of  different 
appetizing  forms. 

Rest.  The  puerpera  should  have  complete  bodily  and,  what  is  just  as 
important,  absolute  mental  rest.  After  remaining  quiet  for  a  few  minutes 
after  the  completion  of  the  third  stage  of  labor,  the  mother  usually  desires 
to  see  her  child.  This  wish  may  generally  be  gratified;  but  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  linen  has  been  changed  and  she  has  been  made  comfortable 
the  room  should  be  moderately  darkened  and  the  patient  should  be  left 
to  sleep.  After  she  awakes  the  infant  may  be  put  to  the  breast  for  a  few 
minutes.  For  the  first  two  or  three  days  the  woman  should  be  kept  flat 
on  her  back,  with  the  head  only  a  little  raised  on  a  small  pillow.  When 
nursing  the  infant  she  may  assume  the  lateral  position,  if  this  is  found  to 
be  more  convenient,  but  all  sudden  changes  of  position,  especially  the 
sudden  arising  into  a  sitting  or  standing  posture,  for  the  first  few  days 
must  be  strenuously  avoided.  Neglect  of  such  precautions  has  not 
infrequently  been  followed  by  fatal  syncope.  After  the  uterus  has  had 
time  to  contract  firndy  and  the  sinuses  have  been  permanently  closed, 
the  danger  becomes  minimized;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  advisable  to  avoid 
any  sudden  change  of  posture  for  some  time.  It  is  w^ell  to  secure 
greater  safety,  even  at  the  expense  of  a  little  discomfort,  and  for  the 
first  few  days  not  to  allow  her  to  rise  even  to  pass  urine  or  to  have  a 
movement  from  the  bowels;  for  this  purpose  she  should  be  induced  to 
use  the  bed-pan.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  patients  to  experience  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  passing  the  urine  while  in  the  recumbent  position; 
this,  however,  may  generally  be  obviated  by  applying  a  warm  wet  aseptic 
compress  to  the  vulva.  Occasionally  the  sound  of  a  little  water  trickling 
into  the  bed-pan  will  have  a  salutary  effect.  If  no  urine  has  been  passed 
for  over  eight  hours,  and  the  various  simple  expedients  have  failed  to 
cause  the  patient  to  urinate  voluntarily,  she  will  have  to  be  catheterized. 
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Glass  catheters  are  clieap,  and  if  broken  can  readily  be  replaced.  They 
are  better  than  those  of  other  material,  since  they  can  easily  and  certainly 
be  kept  aseptic.  Before  and  after  nse  they  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed 
with  hot  water,  and  in  the  intervals  may  be  kept  in  1:40  carbolic-acid 
solution.  Before  being  used  the  catheter  is  rinsed  thoroughly  in  sterilized 
water  in  order  to  free  it  from  the  carbolic  acid.  Catheterization  demands 
complete  ex})osure  of  the  parts,  and  as  thorough  asepsis  as  ])ossible. 
M'ithoiit  the  former  the  latter  is  impossible,  and  catheterization  under 
the  bedclothes  is  inadmissible.  A  little  tact  will  generally  suffice  to 
overcome  the  objections  of  any  patient  who  has  been  accustomed  to  the 
old  method  and  who  may  feel  a  little  sensitive  about  the  ])ro('odure.  The 
external  genitals,  more  particularly  the  parts  immediately  around  the 
meatus,  should  be  cleansed  from  lochia  and  the  labia  be  held  apart  while 
the  catheter  is  being  introduced.  These  precautions  are  necessary  every 
time  catheterization  is  employed  if  we  wish  to  provide  against  the  chances 
of  setting  up  what  may  probably  be  a  serious  cystitis.  When  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  draw  off  the  urine  the  catheter  should  be  used  once, 
and  as  soon  as  the  bladder  begins  again  to  be  moderately  distended  the 
patient  should  be  urged  to  make  several  efforts  at  emptying  the  bladder 
spontaneously.  If  she  is  unsuccessful  in  her  attempts  she  should  not 
be  allowed  to  go  more  than  eight  hours  without  having  her  bladder 
emptied.  In  a  few  cases  repeated  catheterization  will  be  forced  upon  us, 
but  we  should  not  fail  to  do  our  utmost  to  obviate  the  necessity  as  soon 
as  possible. 

The  bowels  should  be  opened  by  the  third  day.  This  is  best  accom- 
})lished,  if  it  does  not  occur  spontaneously,  by  some  simple  enema,  pref- 
erably of  soap  and  water.  Should  this  prove  ineffectual,  and  large 
masses  of  feces  be  present  in  the  rectum,  three  or  four  ounces  of  sweet 
oil  may  be  injected  carefully  and  allowed  to  remain  for  half  an  hour, 
after  which  another  simple  enema  may  be  given.  A  dose  of  castor  oil, 
giv^en  in  capsules  if  preferred,  will  generally  aid  very  much  in  bringing 
about  a  satisfactory  result.  Care  should  be  exercised  in  giving  medicines 
to  the  nursing  woman,  since  many  drugs,  notably  the  minerals  and  rhu- 
barb, are  excreted  partially  in  the  milk  secretion,  and  may  thus  disturb 
the  digestion  of  the  child.  Salts  are  not  recommended  in  these  cases, 
because  they  are  supposed  to  diminish  the  secretion  of  milk;  in  many 
instances,  however,  especially  when  there  is  abundance  of  milk,  they  seem 
to  act  well. 

Perfect  mental  rest  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  jnierjieral 
woman.  A  short  nap  will  do  more  to  strengtlien  and  invigorate  her  than 
any  amount  of  congratulations  on  the  part  of  relatives  and  friends.  With 
the  exception  of  the  husband  or  mother,  who  may  be  allowed  to  remain 
if  their  presence  seems  to  quiet  and  comfort  the  patient  and  does  not 
interfere  with  her  rest  and  sleep,-  all  other  visitors  should  be  rigorously 
excluded.  The  child  should  not  be  kept  near  enough  to  disturb  her 
by  its  cries,  and  should  under  no  circumstance  be  allowed  to  sleep  in 
the  same  bed  with  its  mother.  If  this  rule  were  always  carried  out  the 
rate  of  mortality  fro'u  ''  overlying"  would  be  considerably  diminished. 
Until  she  has  regained  her  strength  the  patient  should  be  kept  free  from 
all  household  cares.  These  should  be  delegated  to  the  nurse  or  some 
other  competent  person.    The  anxieties  and  troubles  of  others  should  not 
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be  brought  to  hor  for  sympathy.  Excessive  joy  or  grief  has  not  infre- 
queutly  caused  death  in  puerperal  women.  Mental  emotion  has  been 
known  to  bring  about  inhibition  of  the  contractions  of  the  uterus,  and 
thus  to  cause  dangerous  flooding,  and  even  if  it  does  not  produce  serious 
symptoms,  excitement  always  interferes  with  the  proper  progress  of 
convalescence. 

The  Lying-in  Room,  whenever  it  is  possible,  should  be  in  some  quiet 
part  of  the  house  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  the  noise  of  tiie  house- 
hold and  street.  It  should  be  well  lighted  aud  airy,  but  should  be  so 
arranged  that  it  can  be  shaded  when  necessary,  since  a  partially  darkened 
room  is  more  productive  of  rest  and  sleep.  The  light  should  never  strike 
directly  into  the  patient's  eyes,and  there  should  be  no  perceptible  draughts. 
Ventilation  should  be  so  arranged  that  no  one  on  entering  should  be  able 
to  detect  any  odor.  The  temperature  should  be  kept  steadily  between 
60°  and  70°  F.  No  noise  or  disturbance  should  be  permitted.  M  no 
time  must  the  lying-in  room  be  made  a  general  meeting  place  for  a  large 
circle  of  relatives  and  friends.  The  woman's  linen  and  the  bed  should 
be  kept  scrupulously  clean.  Frequent  changes  of  the  napkins  and  bed 
linen  should  be  made.  This  can  be  done  readily,  without  disturbing  the 
patient,  by  making  use  of  draw  sheets. 

After-pains.  In  primiparse,  as  has  been  said,  the  after-pains  are  rarely 
severe  enough  to  demand  interference.  In  multiparse,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  may  be  very  annoying  and  may  seriously  discommode  the  patient, 
interfering  with  sleep  and  rendering  her  miserable.  Under  such  circum- 
stances some  treatment  must  be  instituted.  The  physician  should  never 
consider  any  discomfort  of  his  patient  as  too  trivial  for  his  serious  atten- 
tion, and  although  at  times  he  may  not  think  it  wise  to  have  recourse  to 
drugs  for  her  relief,  he  will  not  hesitate  to  employ  them  whenever  the 
situation  demands  it.  Opium  or  its  alkaloid,  morphine,  relieves  pains 
more  effectually  than  any  other  drug  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  but  is  not 
always  well  tolerated.  Chloral  alone,  even  in  comparatively  large  doses 
of  15  or  30  grains,  is  not  very  efficacious  in  relieving  pain,  although  its 
effect  is  quieting.  Some  such  combination  as  the  following  generally 
acts  very  well  : 

Morphinse  sulphatis gr.  %-14 

Chloral  hydrate gr.  10-20 

Bromides  are  practically  worthless  against  acute  pain.  They  act  slowly 
and  very  feebly.  Antipyrine,  antifebrine  or  acetanilid,  and  phenacetin 
have  considerable  analgesic  action  and  are  occasionally  of  service.  Their 
use  should,  however,  in  no  case  be  prolonged,  as  they  are  all  depressants 
and  are  said  to  interfere  with  involution.  Should  opium  be  given  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  its  constipating  action  in  mind  and  be  governed  accord- 
ingly. 

Care  of  the  Genitalia.  If  the  labor  has  been  normal  and  no  instruments 
have  been  used,  and  no  incautious  or  too  frequent  vaginal  examinations 
have  been  made,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  condition  of  the  genitalia 
is  physiological,  and  consequently  demands  only  rigid  asepsis  to  keep  it  so. 
No  vaginal  douches  are  necessary  after  the  completion  of  the  third  stage. 
The  vulva  should  be  washed  off  with  a  stnnim  of  sterilized  water,  its 
action  being  aided  by  gentle  friction  wnth  sterilized  fing(>rs  or  pledgets  of 
sterilized  cotton  held  in  tlie  forceps,  aud  should  then  be  protected  by  a 
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generous  dressing  of  sterilized  cotton  or  gauze.  The  dressings  sliould 
be  changed  every  hour  or  two  for  the  first  six  or  eight  hours,  and  during 
the  next  day  every  three  hours.  After  this  they  shoukl  be  changed  three 
or  more  times  daily,  according  to  the  amount  of  soiling.  When  the  dress- 
ings are  removed  the  external  genitals  should  be  cleansed  of  lochia,  and 
should  then  be  washed  -with  an  antiseptic  solution,  which  in  turn  should 
be  removed  with  sterilized  water.  For  this  purpose  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstiinces  a  saturated  solution  of  boric  acid  acts  best.  A  1  to  20UU  or 
3000  solution  of  bichloride  might  be  used,  provided  one  could  be  sure 
that  none  of  it  was  allowed  to  enter  the  vagina.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
considerable  danger  of  mercurial  poisoning  exists,  it  is  better  to  make  use 
of  some  less  toxic  antiseptic.  A  2  per  cent,  or  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of 
creoliu  may  be  employed,  but  the  odor  may  render  its  use  disagreeable 
to  the  patient.  Should  the  discharge  become  fetid,  antiseptic  douches 
may  be  called  for.  Bichloride  of  mercury  and  carbolic  acid  are  dangerous 
in  the  condition  in  which  the  vagina  and  uterus  are  at  this  time,  but  may 
be  employed  with  caution  in  weak  solutions  and  -when  carefully  controlled 
by  the  physician.  A  1  per  cent,  solution  of  lysol,  a  2  ]ier  cent,  solution 
of  creolin,  hydrogen  peroxide  in  full  strength,  diluted  chloriue  water,  and 
permanganate  of  potash  in  weak  solutions  have  their  advocates.  Should 
the  woman  show  evidences  of  infection  the  case  ceases  to  be  physiological 
and  becomes  pathological.  The  proper  course  to  be  j)ursued  under  such 
circumstances  will  be  found  in  the  section  on  the  Pathology  of  the  Puer- 
perium. 

Nursing  the  CMld.  Four  or  six  hours  after  labor,  after  the  mother  has 
been  refreshed  by  a  good  sleep,  the  child  may  be  put  to  the  breast  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  for  two  or  three  days,  until  the  secretion  of  milk 
is  established,  at  intervals  of  four  hours,  after  Avhich  it  should  be  nursed 
every  two  hours  from  6  A.M.  to  10  p.:m.  In  this  way  the  child  receives 
nourishment  nine  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  mother  can 
obtain  seven  hours  or  more  of  uninterrupted  sleep.  Occasionally  one 
nursing  at  night  is  necessary.  Without  regularity  in  nursing  it  is  hardly 
possible  for  either  mother  or  child  to  do  well,  and  many  cases  of  severe 
debility  and  ansemia  in  nursing  women  are  due  mainly  to  over-frequency 
in  nursing,  while  the  stomach  of  the  child,  from  want  of  rest  and  im- 
proper quality  of  the  milk,  is  also  seriously  disturbed.  The  nipples  should 
be  gently  cleansed  after  and  before  each  nursing  with  a  saturated  solution 
of  boric  acid,  and  should  then  be  dried  by  patting  with  some  soft  absorb- 
ent material.  No  rubbing  should  be  employed.  Should  the  nipples  tend 
to  become  sore  or  cracked,  inunction  with  a  little  cacao-butter,  after  each 
nursing  and  cleansing,  may  do  valuable  service  by  protecting  them  from 
the  air  and  by  softening  and  rendering  the  skin  more  pliable.  The  mc^ther 
may,  perhaps,  be  unwilling  to  suckle  the  child,  but  when  no  contraindi- 
cation exists  she  should  be  persuaded  to  do  so  for  her  own  sake  and  for 
the  child's  welfare.  The  act  of  suckling  promotes  involution  in  the  geni- 
talia through  reflex  nervous  action,  and  thus  the  mother  is  benefited.  For 
the  infant  no  food  is  so  suitable  as  its  mother's  milk,  and  thus  the  child 
is  benefited.  There  are,  however,  certain  conditions  in  which  nursing 
the  infant  may  be  impossible  or  inadvisable.  In  cases  in  which  the 
mother's  health  is  very  feeble  lactation  might  be  too  serious  a  drain  upon 
her.   Under  such  circumstances  it  will  be  better  for  the  infant,  too,  to  pro- 
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hibit  suckling,  as  the  mother's  milk  will  almost  certainly  be  defective  in 
quality  or  quantity,  and  probably  in  both.  A  tuberculous  mother,  even 
when  comparatively  strong,  should  not  suckle  her  child,  for  fear  that  she 
might  infect  the  infant.  This  same  rule  applies  also  to  cases  in  which 
the  woman  has  contracted  syphilis  late  in  pregnancy,  since  it  is  just  pos- 
sible that  the  child  may  not  be  syphilitic.  If,  however,  the  disease  was 
inoculated  previous  to  or  at  the  time  of  conception  the  child  should  be 
suckled  by  its  mother,  unless  other  contraindications  exist.  It  is  not 
right  to  subject  a  non-syphilitic  wet-nurse  to  the  risk  of  infection  by 
allowing  her  to  suckle  the  infant  of  a  syphilitic  mother,  even  should  all 
signs  of  syphilis  in  the  child  be  lacking.  The  condition  of  the  breasts 
may  contraindicate  nursing  the  child;  inversion  of  the  nipples,  cracked 
nipples,  mastitis,  or  defective  secretion  may  render  suckling  impossible 
or  inadvisable.  Defect  in  the  quality  or  quantity  of  the  breast-milk  will 
quickly  make  itself  apparent  by  the  fact  that  the  child  does  not  thrive 
or  gain  in  weight  as  it  should,  even  if  it  shows  no  signs  of  serious  diges- 
tive disturbance.  Moderate  '^  over-feeding"  of  the  mother,  combined 
with  general  tonic  and  supporting  treatment  and  proper  hygienic  measures, 
will  often  rectify  this  faulty  coudition.  It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  see 
that  the  over-feeding  does  not  go  far  enough  to  injure  the  woman's  diges- 
tion. The  exhibition  of  drugs,  of  which  there  is  so  long  a  list  under  the 
heading  of  galactagogues,  rarely,  if  ever,  does  any  good.  In  many  cases 
the  use  of  them  undoubtedly  does  harm.  Strychnine,  iron,  and  quinine 
in  tonic  doses  are  frequently  beneficial.  It  is  well  to  order  a  certain 
amount  of  milk  at  intervals  during  the  day;  if  taken  between  meals  it 
often  agrees  better.  Malt  liquors  or  extract  of  malt  in  moderate  doses  suits 
some  patients.  Somatose  is  believed  to  be  useful.  Thyroid  extract,  gr.  j, 
three  to  five  times  daily,  is  said  to  improve  the  quantity  and  the  quality 
of  the  milk.  Inversion  or  retraction  of  the  nipples  should,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, have  been  rectified  during  the  later  mouths  of  pregnancy.  Cracked 
or  fissured  nipples  should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  washed  frequently 
with  a  saturated  solution  of  boric  acid,  and  anointed  with  cacao-butter 
over  which  a  protective  film  of  the  compound  tincture  of  benzoin  may 
be  applied.  A  well-fitting  nipple-shield  is  often  a  great  comfort  when 
the  act  of  suckling  irritates  the  nipples.  In  the  more  severe  cases  the 
breasts  may  be  drawn  by  means  of  a  breast-purnp  and  the  milk  given  to 
the  child  with  a  spoon  or  medicine-dropper.  ^lastitis  or  mammary  abscess 
generally  renders  the  milk  unfit  food  for  the  infant.  Should  the  breasts 
become  painful  from  over-distention,  or  should  their  increased  weight 
produce  irritation  or  disagreeable  sensations,  a  compressing  or  supporting 
bandage  may  be  applied.  A  wide  roller-bandage  properly  applied  will 
answer  the  purpose  as  Avell  as  a  specially  made  breast-lDinder  when  the 
latter  cannot  be  procured.  Saline  cathartics  and  moderation  in  the  use  of 
liquids  will  aid  in  diminishing  over-distention  from  profuse  secretion. 
Where  the  child  is  puny  and  does  not  draw  enough  milk  to  relieve  the 
gland,  the  breast-pump  may  be  made  use  of. 

When  for  any  reason  it  is  i)ro|)er  that  lactation  be  brought  to  an  end 
during  the  puerperium,  the  apjilication  of  a  ])ropi'r  bandage  to  the  breasts 
and  moderation  in  the  use  of  liquids  generally  answer  every  purpose. 
The  woman  will  ]>rol)ably  experience  some  pain  in  the  breasts  for  several 
days,  but  this  under  ordinary  circumstances  soon  subsides  and  the  glauds 
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undergo  involution.  Occasionally  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  saline 
cathartics.  Atropine  and  iodide  of  potassium  are  strongly  recommended 
by  various  authors.  Of  the  latter  5  to  15  grains  may  be  given  in  water, 
carbonated  water,  or  milk  three  times  a  day.  Hirt  prefers  to  give  this 
drug  in  hot  niilh.  The  syrup  of  sarsaparilla,  in  Avhich  it  is  so  frccpicutly 
given,  adds  in  no  way  to  its  eiiicacy,  and  the  combination  makes  a  nause- 
ous mixture,  which,  strange  to  say,  however,  is  not  disagreeable  to  many 
patients. 

The  Visits  of  the  Physician.  The  ])hysiciau  after  the  completion  of 
labor  should  always  remain  within  call  until  the  uterus  has  firmly  con- 
tracted and  all  immediate  danger  of  hemorrhage  has  passed.  He  should 
see  that  the  patient  is  as  comfortable  as  possible,  and  so  order  arrange- 
ments that  she  M'ill  get  the  necessary  quiet  and  refreshing  sleep.  The 
child's  condition  should  hav^e  been  examined  into,  and  any  defects  in 
formation  should  have  been  noted.  The  umbilical  cord  should  be 
inspected  to  make  sure  that  it  is  in  order  and  that  the  ligature  has  not 
slijiped.  Just  before  leaving  the  physician  should  give  clear  and  distinct 
orders  to  the  nurse  in  charge  concerning  the  management  of  the  woman 
and  child.  These  may  be  put  in  writing  if  thought  advisable.  A  visit 
should  be  made  within  twelve  hours  after  labor,  and  at  that  time  both 
mother  and  child  should  be  examined  carefully  to  see  that  all  is  going 
well.  The  physician  himself  should  note  the  temperature,  pulse,  and 
respiration,  keeping  in  mind  the  ease  with  which  injurious  distention  of 
the  bladder  can  occur  and  the  fact  that  the  passing  of  urine  is  often 
reported  with  a  too  full  bladder  and  may  simply  mean  an  overflow  (enu- 
resis paradoxa).  The  state  of  the  skin,  the  digestive  apparatus,  the 
amount  and  character  of  the  food,  the  condition  of  the  uterus  and  the 
lochia,  must  all  be  inquired  into.  The  woman  must  not  be  allowed  to 
become  constipated.  After  the  third  day  she  should  have  a  daily  bowel 
passage.  The  condition  and  welfare  of  the  child  must  not  be  forgotten. 
Inquiries  must  be  made  as  to  whether  it  has  been  fed  or  suckled,  whether 
it  is  thriving  and  gaining  weight  or  not,  and  about  the  conditions  of  its 
various  functions.  The  nurse  should  be  directed  to  keep  for  the  reference 
of  the  physician  a  record  of  temi)erature,  pulse,  and  respiration,  of  the 
bowel  passages  of  both  mother  and  child,  and  of  the  number  of  feedings 
of  the  child.  Anything  else  which  she  may  deem  of  importance  for  tlie 
treatment  of  the  case  should  be  duly  reported.  Temperature,  pulse,  and 
respiration  should  be  taken  three  times  a  day  for  the  first  week;  after 
that  twice  a  day  suffices.  For  the  first  week  the  physician  should  make 
a  daily  visit,  after  which  time,  ])roviding  the  nurse  be  competent  to  care 
for  the  case  properly,  it  will  be  suilicient  to  see  the  patient  every  second 
or  third  day.  The  patient  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  up  until  the 
change  is  sanctioned  by  express  order  of  the  physician,  and  she  must 
continue  under  his  observation  until  convalescence  is  fully  established. 

Tardy  Involution.  When  the  progress  of  involution  is  abnormally  slow 
it  may  l)e  jjromotcd  by  the  use  of  friction,  faradism,  or  small  doses  of 
ergot.  Hot  vaginal  douching  is  useful,  but  this  is  a  matter  which  can 
seldom  be  trusted  to  the  nurse. 

•Friction  is  applied  to  the  uterus  by  the  nurse  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  third  stage  of  labor.  The  hand,  laid  flat  on  the  abdomen,  moves 
the  abdominal  wall  with  it  in  a  circular  direction  over  the  anterior  surface 
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of  the  uterus.  The  treatment  is  continued  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
twicii  daily. 

Faradism  may  be  applied  through  the  uterus  from  side  to  side,  the 
electrodes  resting  on  the  abdomen,  or  one  on  the  abdomen  over  the  uterus, 
and  the  other  over  the  upper  sacral  region.  The  current  need  not  be 
strong  enough  to  cause  pain. 

Ergot  in  doses  of  ten  or  twenty  minims  three  times  daily  is  frequently 
of  service. 

A  hot  vaginal  injection  at  a  temperature  of  48.8°  C,  120°  F,  and  re- 
peated twice  daily  is  effective.  Douches,  however,  should,  as  a  ride,  be 
administered  only  by  the  physician  and  with  extreme  aseptic  precautions. 

A  frequent  cause  of  tardy  involution,  and  which  may  pass  unsuspected, 
is  a  mild  infection  of  the  endometrium.  In  such  cases  curetting  is 
generally  required.  Curetting  on  this  indication  alone  is  seldom  ad- 
visable earlier  than  the  third  or  fourth  week  of  the  puerperium. 

Displacement  of  the  Uterus.  The  uterus  sometimes  becomes  retroverted 
or  retrotlexed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  puerperal  month.  This  is  most 
frequently  the  case  in  subinvolution,  and  particularly  when  retrodisplace- 
ment  had  existed  before  pregnancy.  Evidence  of  the  malposition  will 
usually  be  afforded  by  pelvic  tenesmus,  by  pain  in  the  sacral  region,  and 
by  return  of  the  bloody  flow.  These  symptoms  are  most  marked  on 
getting  up.  If  on  vaginal  examination  the  diagnosis  is  confirmed,  the 
uterus  should  immediately  be  replaced  manually  and  supported  by  a  suit- 
able hard-rubber  pessary.  The  pessary  must  be  worn  for  two  or  three 
months.  By  the  timely  adoption  of  this  treatment  a  permanent  retro- 
version may  almost  invariably  be  prevented. 

Pelvic  Examination.  It  should  be  a  routine  practice  to  make  a  bimanual 
examination  of  the  pelvic  organs  in  the  third  or  fourth  week  of  the  puer- 
perium. The  object  is  to  determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  injuries  of 
the  vagina  or  cervix,  the  degree  of  uterine  involution,  and  the  possible 
existence  of  retrodisplacement  of  the  uterus  or  other  abnormal  conditions. 

The  Diagnosis  of  the  Puerperal  State. 

It  is  sometimes  important  for  medico-legal  or  other  reasons  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  a  woman  has  been  recently  pregnant,  or  whether  an 
abortion  or  labor  at  full  term  has  lately  taken  place.  In  such  cases  the 
patient  herself  may  be  dead  or,  if  living,  may  for  various  reasons  deny 
absolutely  the  imputation  of  pregnancy,  so  that  it  will  be  left  to  the  physi- 
cian to  determine  from  objective  signs  the  true  condition  of  affairs.  Since 
the  decision  may  involve  serious  consequences  to  one  person  or  more,  it 
is  especially  important  not  only  that  the  report  of  the  physician  should 
be  accurate,  but  that  he  may  be  able  to  bring  forward  proof  which  in  the 
eyes  of  skilled  witnesses  may  be  considered  irrefutable. 

The  evidences  of  a  recent  delivery  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  : 
(1)  positive,  (2)  probable,  and  (;>)  uncertain. 

The  Positive  Signs  of  the  puerperal  state  are  derived  from  the  ovum, 
and  are  only  to  be  recognized  by  means  of  the  microscope.  The  demon- 
stration of  placental  tissue,  especially  chorionic  villi,  in  a  scraping  or  in 
a  section  taken  from  the  uterus,  is  proof  positive  that  the  woman  has 
been  pregnant  within  a  reasonably  recent  period. 
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The  Probable  Signs  are  numerous.  The  findiuir  under  the  microscope 
of  the  so-culled  decidual  cells,  the  much-enlarged  cells  of  the  uterine 
mucosa  or  decidua,  is  not  absolutely  conclusive,  since  very  similar  cells 
are  found  in  certain  cases  of  endometritis.  Nevertheless  the  occurrence 
of  these  large  cells,  when  found  in  (;onjunction  with  other  jirobable  signs, 
affords  strongly  presumptive  evidence  of  a  pregnancy.  The  same  mav 
be  said  of  the  abtlominai  strite  or  lincje  albicantes,  the  contused  conditit)n 
of  the  genitalia,  the  presence  of  secretions  resembling  the  lochia,  the 
dilated  smooth  vagina,  the  soft  and  lacerated  cervix,  the  enlarged  uterus, 
and  the  swollen  breasts  with  their  well-marked  areolae  and  their  secretion 
of  colostrum  or  milk.  These  signs  taken  singly  are  not  positive,  since 
the  occurrence  of  any  one  alone,  or  of  several  of  them  together,  may  be 
due  to  conditions  other  than  ])regnaucy.  The  enlarged  uterus,  the  soft- 
ened and  more  or  less  lacerated  cervix,  the  abdominal  stria?,  and  at  times 
even  the  milk-secreting  breasts  may  all  have  had  their  origin  in  the  pre- 
vious presence  and  delivery  of  a  large  submucous  uterine  fibroid.  It  is 
only  when  a  number  of  them  are  present  at  one  and  the  same  time  that 
the  jiroof  of  a  preceding  pregnancy  may  be  said  to  be  established  beyond 
reasonable  doubt. 

The  Uncertain  Signs  include  the  relaxed  wrinkled  condition  of  the 
abdominal  walls,  venous  varices  of  the  lower  extremities,  profuse  sweats, 
and  other  less  imjwrtant  symptoms.  Such  conditions  are,  of  course,  met 
with  also  in  men  as  well  as  in  women  who  are  not  pregnant.  The 
relaxed,  withered  appearance  of  the  abdominal  walls  may  be  due  to  the 
absorption  or  rapid  disappearance  of  a  large  amount  of  fluid  from  a  ])re- 
vious  ascites  or  a  large  ovarian  cyst.  Mottled  areas  resembling  the  true 
strise  albicantes  occur  in  people  who  have  previously  been  stout  and  have 
subsequently  lost  flesh,  and  are  due,  as  in  the  puerperal  state,  to  the 
removal  of  the  distention.  Signs  of  this  class,  therefore,  can  only  be 
regarded  as  affording  confirmatory  evidence  of  a  condition  indicated  by 
those  of  the  other  categories.  As  regards  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since 
delivery,  the  condition  of  the  lochia,  of  the  vaginal  wounds  and  the 
breast  function  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  placental  and  chorionic  villi  may  be  found  in  the  uterus 
months  after  delivery  has  taken  place.  Our  decision,  therefore,  on  this 
point  can  never  be  more  than  approximate. 
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Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

Before  considering  the  management  of  the  new-born  infant,  it  may 
be  well  to  recall  some  of  the  more  important  points  in  the  anatomy  of 
early  infancy. 

It  may  be  stated  in  general  that  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  of 
the  infant  are  relatively  more  highly  developed  than  the  brain  and  gen- 
erative apparatus.  The  bones  are  soft  and  flexible,  from  the  excess  of 
animal  matter  and  deficiency  of  calcium  phosphate.  The  muscular  struc- 
tures are  poorly  developed,  while  the  circulatory  and  lymphatic  systems 
are  relatively  large. 

The  Cranium.  The  cranial  vault  at  birth  is  more  or  less  plastic,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  its  bones  are  not  fully  ossified  nor  firmly  united.  The 
base  of  the  skull  is  more  unyielding  than  the  frontal  and  parietal  por- 
tions. The  posterior  foutanelle  is  usually  nearly  closed  at  birth,  while 
the  anterior  generally  remains  widely  open.  (Fig.  209.)  The  closure 
of  the  anterior  fontanelle  at  birth,  or  soon 
after,  is  abnormal,  and  may  indicate  that  the 
brain  is  abnormally  small.  When  it  is  ab- 
normally large  it  indicates  a  lack  of  develop- 
ment of  the  bones. 

As  the  jaw  is  rudimentary,  and  the  teeth 
absent,  the  facial  part  of  the  skull  is  rela- 
tively small. 

The  Spinal  Column  is  straight  at  birth,  but 
marked  by  great  flexibility.  The  usual  adult 
curvatures  in  the  dorsal  and  sacro-coccygeal 
regions  are  but  little  developed  in  early  in- 
fancy. The  development  and  co-ordinating 
powers  of  the  spinal  muscles  are  feeble.  It 
is  usually  several  weeks  before  the  infant  can 
hold  its  head  erect. 

The  Nervous  System  is  imperfectly  devel- 
oped at  birth.  Although  the  brain  is  large,  it  is  soft  and  preseiits  no 
sharp  distinction  between  the  gray  and  white  matter.  The  spina  cord 
is  relatively  in  a  higher  stage  of  growth  than  the  brain,  especially  the 
anterior  horns.  The  posterior  and  sensory  portions  of  the  cord  are  more 
immature.  This  explains  the  fact  that  motor  manifestations  are  so  active 
at  this  time,  as  sensorv  irritations  and  disturbances  arc  quickly  reflected 
into  tlie  predominant  motor  area.  The  rapid  and  irregular  character  of 
the  muscular  movements  is  evidence  of  this  physiological  fact.  >.o  aci 
of  volition  takes  place  in  the  new-born,  all  movements  at  this  period 
beino-  automatic  or  reflex.  Reflexes  can  be  obtained  after  birth  not  only 
^  (  267  ) 
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from  the  cutaneous  nerves  of  tlie  surface,  but  from  the  nerves  of  special 
sense — the  optic,  olfactory,  and  auditory. 

Special  Senses.  The  pu[)ils  of  the  eye  may  l)e  uneipial  in  size,  but  they 
react  to  litj;ht.  The  percejition  of  ligiit  by  the  new-born  is,  however, 
imperfect,  and  the  sense  of  sight,  other  than  the  ability  to  distinguish 
light  from  darkness,  is  not  developed.  Hearing  is  also  imperfect,  as  the 
cavity  of  the  tympanum  is  apt  to  be  filled  Avith  fluid  and  the  tympanic 
membrane  is  placed  in  a  horizontal  })t)sition.  The  senses  of  taste  and 
smell  are  feebly  developed  at  this  time.  The  size  of  tlie  jieripheral  nerves 
is  relatively  large,  but  their  function  is  not  active  during  the  first  few 
days  after  birth. 

The  Thorax.  The  thorax  is  of  small  size  in  the  new-born,  the  cir- 
cumference being  a  little  less  than  that  of  the  head.  The  cavity  is  shal- 
low in  its  antero-])03terior  diameter,  tlie  distance  from  the  vertebral 
column  to  the  manubrium  being  so  small  that  compression  may  be 
induced  by  enlarged  lymph-glands.  There  is  a  widening  out,  relatively 
great,  toward  the  base  of  the  cavity.  The  ribs  are  soft  and  elastic, 
being  inserted  in  a  rectangular  and  horizontal  direction,  which  renders 
the  respiration  almost  entirely  abdominal.  The  intercostal  muscles  are 
thin  and  they  exert  little  action  on  the  ribs.  The  first  dorsal  vertebra  is 
on  a  level  with  the  upper  margin  of  the  sternum  at  birth,  but  later  the 
second  dorsal  vertebra  assumes  this  position. 

The  Lungs.  Just  before  birth  the  unaerated  lungs  lie  in  the  posterior 
part  of  the  thorax  on  either  side  of  tlie  pericardium.  Immediately  on 
delivery  several  deep  and  spasmodic  inspirations  should  quickly  inflate 
the  lungs,  which  then  assume  a  pinkish  color.  For  the  first  few  weeks 
the  respirations  are  irregular  in  character,  and  they  vary  in  frequency 
from  35  to  50  per  minute.  At  times  a  pause  of  a  few  seconds  between 
inspiration  and  expiration  may  be  noted.  The  active  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  the  infant  results  in  the  production  of  double  the  amount  of 
carbon  dioxide  in  proportion  to  its  weight  that  is  normal  in  later  life. 
Hence  the  importance  and  stress  of  work  that  falls  upon  the  lungs,  which 
are  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  body  than  in  the  adult. 
The  rapidity  and  tumultuous  character  of  the  respiration  common  in 
early  infancy  are  thus  explained. 

The  Heart.  The  heart  in  tiie  new-born  is  relatively  wide,  from  the 
development  of  the  right  side,  wliicli  has  been  functionally  active  during 
intra-uterine  life.  As  a  consequence,  the  apex-beat  readies  to  the  mam- 
millary  line,  and  sometimes  outside  of  it.  A  glance  at  the  changes  taking 
place  in  the  circulation  at  birth  will  explain  certain  cardiac  anomalies  of 
early  infancy.  The  blood  from  tiie  placenta,  after  passing  through  the 
liver,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  pt)rtion  jiassing  througli  the  ductus 
venosus,  joins  with  the  blood  returned  from  the  lower  extremities  by  the 
inferior  vena  cava.  This  is  delivered  into  the  right  aurich>,  and  passes 
through  an  opening,  the  foramen  ovale,  guided  by  the  Eustachian  valve, 
into  the  left  auricle.  It  passes  directly  from  the  left  auricle  into  the  left 
ventricle,  and  thence  into  the  aorta.  The  blood  in  the  aorta  is  distributed 
principally  to  the  head  and  arms,  although  a  small  portion  may  be  car- 
ried l)y  the  descending  aoi'ta  to  the  lower  extremities.  This  exphiins  tlie 
unequal  development  of  the  M])j)er  and  lower  extremities  of  the  f<ietus. 
The  return  circulation  from  the  head  and  upper  extremities  is  collected 
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bv  the  superior  vena  cava,  which  empties  into  the  right  auricle,  mixinu- 
with  a  little  blood  from  the  inferior  vena  cav'a.  It  passes  over  the 
Eustachian  valve  from  the  right  auricle  into  the  right  ventricle,  and 
tiience  into  the  pulmonary  artery.  Very  little  blood  passes  from  the 
pulmonary  artery  to  the  lungs  in  the  foetus,  as  these  organs  are  solid  and 
nearly  impervious;  the  great  mass  of  this  blood  passes  through  the  canal 
of  the  ductus  arteriosus  into  the  descending  aorta,  where  some  is  distrib- 
uted to  the  lower  extremities  and  abdominal  viscera,  but  most  of  it  is 
carried  to  the  placenta  by  means  of  the  umbilical  arteries.  The  rela- 
tively large  development  of  the  head  and  upper  extremities  at  birth  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  fresh  blood  from  the  placenta  passes  first 
to  these  parts,  as  explained  above,  while  the  blood  reaching  the  lower 
extremities  by  the  descending  aorta  has  already  circulated  through  the 
npper  part  of  the  body.  At  birth,  with  the  interruption  of  the  placental 
circulation,  the  lungs  should  immediately  inflate  and  draw  off  a  large 
supjily  of  blood  through  the  pulmonary  arteries.  The  foramen  ovale 
gradually  closes,  and  the  opening  should  be  completely  occluded  by  the 
tenth  day.  At  times  this  process  is  not  complete,  and  a  small  valvular 
opening  remains  between  the  auricles.  As  soon  as  respiration  begins, 
the  ductus  arteriosus  commences  to  contract,  and  the  occlusion  should  be 
complete  from  the  fourth  to  the  tenth  day.  The  size  of  the  heart  in  the 
new-born  is  large  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  body.  According  to 
Gray,  this  ratio  is  as  1  to  120  at  birth,  while  in  the  adult  the  average 
is  about  1  to  160.  The  arteries  are  also  relatively  wide  in  comparison 
with  those  of  the  adult,  and  the  arterial  pressure  is  small  in  young  infants. 
The  heart  acts  quickly  and  somewhat  irregularly  in  the  new-born,  the 
pulse-rate  varying  from  125  to  140  or  150. 

The  Blood.  Upon  ligation  of  the  umbilical  cord  and  the  cessation  of 
the  placental  circulation,  important  changes  follow,  not  only  in  the 
infant's  circulation  but  also  in  the  blood  itself. 

These  changes  appear  to  be  first  of  a  degenerative  nature,  and  they  are 
consequent  upon  a  more  perfect  oxygenation  of  the  blood.  Immediately 
after  birth  the  red  corpuscles  number  six  or  seven  millions  per  cubic 
centimetre,  while  by  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  the  number  has  dropped  to 
four  or  five  millions.  The  size  of  the  red  corpuscles  at  birth  is  likewise 
variable,  and  the  white  corpuscles  are  present  in  much  greater  proportion 
than  in  the  blood  of  the  adult.  The  amount  of  blood  in  the  new-born 
is  less  in  proportion  to  tlie  body-weight  than  in  older  subjects.  The 
quantity  of  blood  immediately  after  birth  will  vary  somewhat  according 
to  the  length  of  time  during  which  connection  Avith  the  placenta  is  main- 
tained, just  after  birth,  there  is  comparatively  little  fibrin  in  the  blood, 
hence  a  certain  slowness  of  coagulation.  Cej)halha?matomata  are  slow  in 
solidifying,  and  meningeal  apoplexies  are  apt  to  spread  over  the  surface 
of  the  brain  as  a  result  of  this  condition  of  the  blood.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  also  somewhat  lower  than  in  later  years. 

The  Digestive  Organs.  A  peculiarity  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  in  the  new-born  consists  in  its  thinness  and  the  frequent  exist- 
ence of  minute  pat(;hes  of  epithelium  on  the  median  line  of  the  palate, 
the  so-called  '^epithelial  pearls." 

The  Stomach.  The  stomach  is  small,  with  more  of  a  vertical  tiian  a 
horizontal  inclination,  the  fundus  being  absent.      It  is  little  more  than  a 
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simple  dilatation  of  the  intestinal  tube,  and  will  hold  wilhoiit  distention 
only  about  an  ounce  of  iluid.  Vomiting  easily  ensues  bv  a  sort  of  regur- 
gitation, without  nausea,  when  overtilling  takes  place,  by  simple  contrac- 
tion of  the  walls  of  the  tube. 

The  Intestines.  The  small  intestine  is  not  uniform  in  its  length  at 
birth,  but  measures,  on  an  average,  a  little  more  than  nine  feet.  The 
large  intestine  measures  not  quite  two  feet,  and  is  distinguished  in  the 
new-born  by  the  greater  relative  length  of  the  lower  part  of  the  colon. 

The  Liver.  The  liver  at  birth  is  of  relatively  large  size,  being  greater 
in  l)ulk  than  both  lungs,  and  containing;  much  blood.  The  large  size  and 
importance  of  the  liver  in  fietal  life  will  l^e  understood  by  considering  it 
a  sort  of  intermediary  organ  between  the  placenta  and  the  general  circu- 
lation, as  far  as  the  re-oxygenated  blood  is  concerned.  At  birth  the  com- 
munication between  the  placenta  and  the  liver  and  portal  vein,  by  means 
of  the  umbilical  vein,  is  severed  by  cutting  the  cord.  The  lungs  at  once 
inflate  and  assume  the  respiratory  function.  The  umbilical  vein  begins 
to  shrink,  and  is  completely  obliterated  between  the  second  and  fifth 
davs  of  life.  It  is  finally  reduced  to  the  fibrous  cord  km)wn  as  the  round 
ligament  of  the  liver.  The  ductus  venosus  is  usually  obliterated  within 
a  few  days  after  birth.  Although  the  liver  has  now  lost  its  preponder- 
ating importance  in  the  economy,  it  still  remains  relatively  larger  and 
heavier  than  in  later  life.  The  diminution  of  the  organ  is  due  to  its 
altered  blood-supply,  and  is  especially  marked  in  the  left  lobe.  The  loss 
of  weight  that  begins  at  birth  continues  from  infancy  to  old  age. 

The  digestive  juices  are  imperfectly  secreted  in  the  new-born.  Saliva 
is  i^resent  in  some  degree  with  slight  proteolytic  power;  the  gastric  juice 
is  fairly  active,  but  the  pancreatic  secretion  does  not  attain  physiological 
potency  for  several  montiis.  The  intestinal  glands  are  likewise  in  a  low 
stage  of  development.  Tbe  bile  is  poor  in  cholesterin,  lecithin,  fat,  the 
special  bile  acids,  and  in  inorganic  salts.  It  is,  hence,  not  difficult  to 
understand  the  feeble  digestive  powers  of  early  infancy,  and  the  necessity 
for  the  greatest  care  in  the  administration  of  nutriment. 

The  Urinary  Organs.  The  pelvis  is  shallow;  its  inclination  is  exagger- 
ated, and  its  capacity  is  small.  The  bladder  is  largely  an  abdominal 
organ. 

The  Kidneys.  The  kidneys  are  embedded  in  loose,  falty  tissue,  low 
down  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  covered  only  in  front  and  on  their  exter- 
nal borders  by  peritoneum.  They  are  relatively  of  large  size,  and  are 
distinctly  lobulated.  Crystals  of  uric  acid  often  form  in  the  calyces  and 
in  the  pyramidal  ])ortions  of  the  kidney  during  the  first  few  days  of  life, 
and  may  produce  considerable  disturbance  by  their  presence.  Tlie  supra- 
renal capsules  are  also  of  large  size,  sometimes  completely  covering  the 
kidneys. 

The  Bladder.  The  bladder  when  distended  is  oval  or  egg-shaped  in 
f(H'm,  without  a  marked  fundus,  and  it  lies  ^principally  in  the  abdomen. 
The  muscular  wall  is  relatively  very  thick  and  dense,  so  that  in  female 
infants  the  bladder  may  be  mistaken  for  the  uterus  on  autopsy.  In  the 
female  the  urethra  is  placed  along  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  and 
its  meatus  appears  almost  as  large  as  the  orifice  of  the  vagina.  Confu- 
sion is  sometimes  encountered  in  passing  a  catheter  unless  this  fact  is 
borne  in  mind.     Urination  may  take  place  at  birth  or  a  few  hours  after, 
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when  the  fluid  is  clear  and  light  colored,  or  it  may  be  delayed  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  when  its  appearance  is  apt  to  be  deep  yellow  and  turbid. 
Sometimes  when  the  urine  is  surcharged  with  uric  acid  and  the  urates, 
yellowish  or  red  deposits  are  left  upon  the  napkin,  which  the  attendant 
may  mistake  for  blood.  The  daily  amoiyit  of  urine  is  scanty  during 
the  first  three  days,  or  before  the  free  secretion  of  milk;  it  increases  very 
rapidlv  during  the  next  few  days.  Its  average  specific  gravity  is  from 
1005  to  1010. 

The  Skin.  The  skin  of  the  new-born  infant  is  soft  and  red,  and  covered 
with  very  fine  liairs  called  lanugo,  which  are  shed  during  the  first  few 
weeks.  The  sebaceous  are  more  active  than  the  perspiratory  glands. 
Immediately  after  birth,  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  is  covered  with 
sebum,  with  which  are  mixed  epithelial  cells  and  lanugo. 

The  Lymphatics.  The  lymphatics  are  abundant  and  large  in  size  in 
young  infants,  having  a  very  free  communication  with  all  parts  of  the 
bodv. 

Growth.  Tlie  infant  loses  iu  weight  during  the  first  two  or  three  days 
following  birth,  but  after  this  there  should  be  a  steady  increase  in  growth. 
According  to  Dr.  Money,  after  the  fourth  day  the  body  gains  in  weight 
at  the  rate  of  three  ounces  for  the  second  \veek,  four  ounces  for  the  third, 
five  ounces  for  the  fourth,  and  during  the  second  month  an  ounce  a  day 
is  about  the  proper  rate  of  increase.  The  average  weight  at  birth,  of 
well-developed  infants,  varies  from  seven  to  eight  pounds.  The  muscles, 
which  are  feebly  developed  in  the  new-born  child,  increase  rapidly  in 
size  and  strength.  The  average  length  of  the  male  infant  at  birth  is 
about  50  centimetres,  and  of  the  female,  about  49  centimetres. 

MANAGEMENT. 

Respiration.  The  first  duty  of  the  attendant,  after  the  delivery,  is  to 
see  that  respiration  is  established.  The  mouth  should  quickly  be  cleansed 
of  mucus  or  blood,  and  the  infiint  placed  on  its  back  or  right  side.  If 
it  does  not  breathe  at  once,  respiratory  efforts  may  be  provoked  by  such 
simple  measures  as  blowing  on  its  face,  a  few  smart  taps  with  the  hand 
upon  the  buttocks,  or  sprinkling  with  cold  water.  If  the  child  draws 
three  breaths  during  the  first  minute,  it  may  usually  be  left  to  itself. 
Should  it  still  fail  to  breathe,  examination  is  made  to  see  if  the  heart  is 
pulsating.  If  it  is,  the  cord  is  sev'ered  and  artificial  respiration  main- 
tained as  long  as  the  cardiac  pulsations  can  be  felt  or  until  regular  spon- 
taneous respirations  are  estaljlished.  For  the  methods  of  performing 
artificial  res])iration,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Treatment  of  Asphyxia 
of  the  New-born. 

Ligation  of  the  Cord,  As  soon  as  respiration  is  established,  the  cord, 
in  the  absence  of  navel  cord  hernia,  is  firmly  ligated  at  a  distance  of 
about  one-half  to  one  inch  from  the  cutaneous  line.  Tiie  ligature  should 
1)0  aseptic,  strong,  and  of  sufficient  size  to  prevent  cutting  into  the  walls 
of  the  vessels.  The  cord  is  then  cut  with  clean  scissors,  about  one-half 
inch  from  the  ligature,  on  the  placental  side.  It  is  unnecessary  to  apjily 
tw^o  ligatures  and  cut  tlie  cord  between  them,  as  is  sometimes  recom- 
mended, except  in  case  of  twin  births.  By  allowing  the  blood  to  escape 
from  the  placenta  its  volume  is  reduced  and  its  delivery  rendered 
easier.     If,  however,  the  bleeding  from  the  cut  end  of  the  cord  should 
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be  i)rofiise,  and  contiiuie  for  a  considerable  time,  it  is  best  to  tie  it. 
AVlien  the  cord  is  unnsually  large,  a  part  of  the  gelatinous  portion  may 
l)e  stripped  away,  lest  it  retard  desiccation,  and  by  shrinkage  loosen  the 
ligature.  If  tlie  first  ligature  does  not  entirely  arrest  the  oozing  of 
blood  from  the  cut  end  of  the  cord,  another  shouUi  be  applied  nearer 
the  body. 

The  Bath.  Tlie  child  is  now  wrapped  in  a  previously  wanned  l)lanket 
or  flannel.  If  much  time  has  been  consumed  in  establishing  respiration, 
it  may  be  well  to  place  it  in  a  basin  of  warm  water  for  a  few  minutes,  to 
warm  its  extremities  and  stimulate  its  circulation,  before  wrapping  in 
the  blanket.  The  w^ater  should  not  be  warmer  than  100°  F.  Care  is 
necessary  to  avoid  too  much  exposure  of  the  new-born  infant  during  the 
first  few  hours  of  its  life.  If  its  circulation  is  feeble,  or  if  it  seems 
weak  or  chilly,  the  first  bath  should  be  jjostponed,  and  its  body  heat  be 
conserved  by  Wrap[)ing  in  cotton,  wnth  a  shawl  or  blanket  outside  of  this. 
Usually  the  cleansing  may  be  proceeded  with  as  quickly  as  possible. 
The  bathing  should  be  done  in  a  warm  room.  During  the  process  the 
infant  should  be  protected  from  exposure  The  sebum  can  easily  be  re- 
moved bv  covering  the  skin  with  a  bland  oil,  such  as  sweet  oil,  lard,  or 
vaseline,'ap|\lied  with  the  hand.  Gentle  friction  may  be  necessary  when 
the  cheesv  mass  is  tenacious.  When  the  whole  body  has  been  freely  and 
systematically  anointed,  the  surface  may  be  cleansed  with  soap  and  water; 
finally  the  infant  is  immersed  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  about  05°  F. 
It  is  then  enveloped  in  a  large  towel  and  dried.  Great  care  should  be 
observed  in  thoroughly  cleansing  the  eyes  and  mouth.  For  this  pur])0se 
a  saturated  solution  of  boric  acid  or  borax  in  water  may  be  used.  The 
eyes  are  to  be  thoroughly  cleansed  of  all  vaginal  secretion  by  allowing 
the  solution  to  drop  from  absorbent  cotton  that  has  been  saturated  with 
it.  After  this  irrigation,  small  masses  of  matter  still  adhering  may  be 
removed  by  mopping  the  lids  with  the  cotton.  A  careless  and  free  use 
of  soap  is  sometimes  responsible  for  irritated  or  inflamed  eyes.  The 
mouth  may  next  be  gently  washed  out  with  a  soft  rag  wel  with  a  similar 
solution. 

Care  of  the  Cord.  The  stump  of  the  cord,  after  being  cleansed  and 
dried,  should  have  an  extra  ligature  applied  if  required  for  safety,  and 
then  be  wrapped  in  absorbent  cotton  or  antiseptic  gauze.  ]Mummifiea- 
tion  of  the  stunij)  is  the  chief  object  of  the  navel  dressing.  The  appli- 
cation of  oil  or  })owder  to  the  stump  is  to  be  omitted,  since  these  agents 
tend  to  prevent  a  rapid  desiccation.  The  time-honored  dressing  of  linen 
rag  with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  through  which  the  stump  protrudes,  is 
permissible  only  when  the  linen  cloth  has  been  recently  boiled.  The 
stumi)  when  dressed  is  laid  flat  on  the  abdomen  with  the  cut  surface 
directed  to  the  left,  and  kept  in  ])lace  by  the  ordinary  belly-band. 
The  cord  usually  scjiarates  in  from  four  to  seven  days.  AVlien  this 
occurs  a  small  superficial  ulcer  is  left  that  should  soon  heal.  This  also 
is  to  be  kept  dry,  and  may  be  dusted  with  boric  acid. 

Examination  of  Child.  Before  the  bath,  a  careful  inspection  of  all  ])arts 
of  the  body  should  l)e  made  to  detect  possible  malformations.  This 
should  include  the  head,  mouth,  neck,  chest,  abdomen,  spine,  anus,  and 
genital  organs.  A  rectal  injection  may  be  employed  to  make  sure  that 
the  rectum  is  pervious. 
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The  Clothing.  After  the  bath  tlio  child  is  dressed.  The  belly-hand 
may  consist  of  light  merino  in  snnimer  and  soft  flannel  in  winter,  reach- 
ino;  from  the  axilhe  to  the  hips.  It  shonld  not  be  applied  too  ti(i;htlv 
for  fear  of  embarrassing  the  movements  of  respiration.  No  general  rule 
need  be  giv^en  in  respect  to  the  exact  amount  and  character  of  the  cloth- 
ing. Two  things,  however,  are  essential :  It  should  be  sufficiently  warm, 
as  tested  by  feeling  the  child's  hands  and  feet,  and  it  must  be  loose 
enough  to  allow  free  play  for  movements  of  the  hands  and  feet,  and 
for  respiration.  During  sleep  the  sides  of  the  head  and  the  neck  and 
shoulders  may  be  covered  with  a  light  shawl.  It  is,  however,  un- 
necessary, if  not  harmful,  to  cover  the  face  so  as  to  interfere  with  a  proper 
supply  of  fresh  air. 

Maternal  Nursing.  After  the  mother  has  rested  for  six  or  seven  hours, 
the  infant  may  be  applied  to  both  breasts.  This  helps  to  establish  the 
habit  of  suckling,  and  stimulates  the  mammary  glands  and  the  uterine 
contractions  in  the  mother.  A^o  other  food  should  be  permitted  except  by 
special  direction  of  the  mediccd  cittendctnt.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  new-born  infant  is  unprepared  for  digestion,  and  feeding  is  likely  to 
do  harm. 

If  there  are  reasons  why  the  child  should  not  be  put  to  the  breast  at 
this  early  jieriod,  a  teaspoonful  of  warm  sterile  water  may  be  given  at 
intervals  of  an  hour  or  two  if  it  is  restless.  The  administration  of 
water  as  a  routine  practice  is  useful  for  flushing  the  kidneys. 

The  mother,  as  a  rule,  should  nurse  her  own  infant.  Natural  nursing, 
for  the  first  nine  months,  is  so  essential  to  the  child's  well  being,  esj)ecially 
in  large  cities,  that  nothing  short  of  neces-sity  should  prevent  it.  Earely, 
malformations  of  the  nipples,  depressed  or  retracted  nipples,  or  exten- 
sive fissures  may  make  nursing  difficult  or  impossible. 

To  obtain  the  best  results  the  greatest  possible  regularity  in  nursing 
must  be  observed.  The  child  should  not,  as  a  rule,  be  allowed  to  nurse 
oftener  than  once  in  two  hours  during  the  day,  and  in  four  to  six  hours 
during  the  night.  In  its  own  interest  and  that  of  its  mother,  the  child 
should  not  sleep  in  the  bed  with  the  mother,  but  in  a  crib.  It  is  im- 
portant for  the  mother's  health,  as  well  as  for  the  quality  of  her  milk, 
that  she  have  six  or  seven  consecutive  hours  of  sleep  at  night. 

One  of  the  commonest  causes  of  trouble  comes  from  nursing  the  infant 
whenever  it  cries,  for  the  purpose  of  quieting  it.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
frequent  sources  of  acute  and  of  chronic  infantile  indigestion.  Violent 
emotional  paroxysms  on  the  part  of  a  nursing  mother  may  so  modify 
the  milk  as  to  produce  acute  indigestion  or  severe  nervous  disturbance 
in  the  infant.  Convulsions,  acute  diarrhoea,  collapse,  and  even  death, 
have  been  known  to  result  from  this  cause.  Colic  and  indigestion  in 
the  infant  are  sometimes  due  to  digestive  derangements  of  the  mother. 

The  infant  should  suckle  the  breast  for  about  fifteen  minutes  at  each 
nursing,  and  then  fall  asleep.  If  it  is  unsatisfied  and  fretful,  after  nursing 
for  that  length  of  time,  there  is  probably  insufficient  milk  in  the  breast 
or  indigestion  in  the  child.  The  breast  milk  may  fail  either  in  quantity 
or  quality.  If  two  little  is  secreted,  stimulation  of  the  gland  and  a 
generous  diet  are  indicated.  The  most  natural  stimulation  comes  from 
the  application  of  the  infant  at  comparatively  frequent  intervals  ;  a  long 
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interval  i.s  sometimes  allowed  with  the  mistaken  idea  that  rest  may  enable 
the  gland  better  to  fnliil  its  fnnetions. 

A  generons  snpplyot"  nt)nrishing  and  easily  digested  Ibod  is  indicated. 
Oatmeal  gruel,  thin  and  well  cooked,  has  a  reputation  for  promoting  the 
milk  secretion,  which  seems  to  have  some  foundation  in  fact,  although 
extended  experiments  seem  to  indicate  that  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  milk  is  but  slightly  affected  by  the  character  of  the  food  provided  a 
liberal  supplv  is  taken.  A  diet  rich  in  preteid  matters  usually  increases 
the  per  cent,  of  fat  in  the  milk,  but  not  the  proteids.  The  liberal  use 
of  cows'  milk  has  a  like  effect.  Malt  licpior,  such  as  ale  or  porter,  by 
stimulating  the  ai)]>etite,  may  indirectly  aid  the  production  of  milk. 
The  digestion  and  assimilation  of  the  nursing  mother  often  suffer  for 
want  of  proper  exercise,  with  the  effect  of  imj)airing  the  quality  and 
lessening  the  (juantity  of  milk.  Regular  exercise  in  the  open  air  must 
be  advised  as  soon  as  circumstances  permit. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  mammary  gland  may  act  as  au  excre- 
tory as  well  as  a  secretory  organ.  This  is  especially  true  at  the  beginning 
of  the  lactation  period,  when  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  giving 
drugs  that  may  be  excreted  in  the  milk  and  affect  the  infant.  Alcohol, 
opium,  and  belladonna  are  known  to  be  thus  eliminated  in  amounts 
sufficient  to  produce  appreeialjle  effects  upon  the  infant. 

Contraindications  to  Maternal  Nursing.  ISIost  mothers  prefer  to  nurse 
their  offspring,  and  the  physician  should  encourage  adherence  to  the 
natural  method  of  feeding  in  the  absence  of  a  definite  contraindication. 
The  following  are  the  couflitions  which  most  frequently  prevent  or  forbid 
nursing  : 

1.  Depressed,  or  otherwise  deformed  nipples; 

2.  Diseases  of  the  nervous  system  in  general; 

3.  Epilepsy,  when  the  seizures  come  ofteuer  than  twice  a  year; 

4.  Hysteria,  especially  after  a  pronounced  hysterical  disturbance; 

5.  Certain  constitutional  diseases,  such  as  tuberculosis  or  syphilis; 

6.  Chronic  diseases  of  the  skin,  such  as  eczema,  prurigo,  psoriasis,  etc. ; 

7.  Caries  and  chronic  joint  diseases; 

8.  Chronic  rheumatism; 

9.  Advanced  cardiac  or  renal  disease; 

10.  Puerperal  fever  continuing  more  than  two  or  three  days; 

11.  Metrorrhagia  when  prolonged,  since  it  has  a  very  deleterious  effect 
upon  the  composition  of  the  milk.  The  appearance  of  the  regular  men- 
strual flow  is  not  a  contraindication  to  nursing  unless  the  child  shows 
signs  of  disturbance  at  the  epochs; 

12.  Pronounced  anaemia  not  easily  corrected  by  treatment; 

13.  Abnormal  nailk,  when  it  disturbs  the  digestion  of  the  infant,  and 
when  it  cannot  be  corrected  by  changes  in  the  mother's  diet  or  faidty 
habits. 

Mother's  Milk  is  a  secretion  of  the  mammary  glands,  consisting  of  an 
emulsion  of  fat  suspended  in  a  clear  transparent  liquid,  in  which  sugar, 
caseinogen,  lactalbumin,  certain  extractive  matters  and  inorganic  salts 
are  dissolved.  A  good  normal  mother's  milk  has  a  bluish-white  appear- 
ance, is  more  tranpsarent  than  cow's  milk,  and  has  a  sweeter  taste  than 
the  latter.  It  is  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline,  frequently  amphoteric  in 
reaction,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1026  to  1036.      When  examined 
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under  the  niieroscojie,  the  milk  globules  will  be  found  to  vary  greatly  in 
size;  eaeh  is  surrounded  with  a  layer  of  more  or  less  viseid  material,  which 
prevents  them  from  runnino;  tog-ether.  According  to  AVoll,  1  c.e.  contains 
1.6  million  globules,  from  0.0024  to  0.0045  mm.  in  diameter. 

Colostrum.  The  fluid  secreted  by  the  naammai  during  the  first  three 
days  after  the  birth  of  the  child  is  called  colostrum.  It  differs  materially 
in  com[)osition  from  the  true  milk  secreted  later.  It  contains  more  pro- 
teid  matters,  less  fat,  and  less  sugar  than  milk.  The  amount  of  proteid 
varies  greatly  in  different  cases,  from  2  to  8  or  9  ])er  cent.  We  mav 
take  2  to  3.5  per  cent,  as  a  fair  average  of  the  proteids  during  the  first 
week  of  lactation.  The  proteids  of  colostrum  are  made  up  largely  of 
albumin  and  globulin,  instead  of  caseinogen.  The  fat  of  colostrum 
begins  at  about  2.5  per  cent.,  and  rises  rapidly  to  3.5  per  cent.  The 
sugar  begins  at  about  5  per  cent.,  and  rises  rapidly  to  G.5  per  cent,  by 
the  end  of  the  second  week. 

During  the  first  eight  or  nine  days  after  parturition,  and  sometimes 
later,  the  milk  contains  characteristic,  larger  bodies,  known  as  colostrum 
corpuscles.     These  appear  to  be  composed  of  masses  of  protoplasm  con- 
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Colostrum  corpuscles. 


Normal  human  milk. 


taiuiug  fat.  The  colostrum  corpuscles  are  four  to  five  times  as  large  as 
the  fat  globules.  (Fig.  210.)  They  may  occur  in  milk  at  any  later 
time  during  the  lactation  period,  and  are  then  to  be  regarded  as  evidence 
of  illness  in  the  mother,  or  of  pregnancy.  Occasional  colostrum  cor- 
puscles in  the  milk  have  little  or  no  significance,  but  if  present  in 
considerable  number  they  are  liable  to  cause  digestive  derangement  in 
the  child. 

Normal  Human  Milk.  Normal  milk  has  the  appearance  seen  in  Fig. 
211.  In  taking  a  sample  of  milk  for  microscopic  examination,  it  should 
be  drawn  after  the  child  has  about  half  emptied  the  breast,  and  not  at 
the  beginning  or  end  of  the  nursing.  The  microscope  is  often  of  value 
in  showing  the  presence  of  blood,  pus,  or  other  foreign  elements,  but  it 
is  of  little  value  as  a  guide  to  the  richness  of  the  milk,  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  in  securing  a  sample  that  represents  the  average  secretion 
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of  the  breast.  The  eentrifuu^e  shoukl  be  used  to  sei)arate  the  eelhikir 
elements  in  the  mieroseopical  examination  of"  the  milk.  The  kn<ith  of 
time  the  milk  has  remained  in  the  breasts  exerts  an  important  intluenee 
upon  the  number  of  globules  it  contains.  The  longer  the  period  of 
retention  the  more  watery  it  becomes,  probably  from  absorption  of  the 
solid  parts.  On  the  other  hand,  milk  that  is  frequently  taken  from  the 
breast  is  thicker  from  being  richer  in  fat. 

Abnormal  Mother's  Milk.  It  occasionally  happens  that  an  api)arently 
healthy  mother  secretes  an  abnormal  milk  that  disagrees  with  the  infant 
The  constituents  most  subject  to  variation  are  the  fat  and  the  proteids. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  these  variations  is,  unfortunately,  im- 
perfect, llotch  and  Adriance  find  that  a  diet  rich  in  nitrogenous  matter 
tends  to  increase  the  fat  in  the  milk,  while  an  al)undance  of  fat  in  the 
food  tends  to  diminish  it.  Excess  of  proteids  is  usually  more  troublesome 
than  any  other  abnormality.  Rotch  also  pointed  out  that  an  over-liberal 
diet,  with  little  exercise,  may  increase  the  proteids  in  the  milk;  a  less 
generous  diet,  with  abundant  out-door  exercise,  may  correct  this  abnor- 
mality. Marked  emotional  disturbance  frequently  increases  the  proteids 
temporarily  and  causes  colic  in  the  nursling. 

The  following  table  of  variations  in  human  milk,  from  llotch,  is  of 
interest  in  this  connection  : 

Normal.  Poor.  Very  rich,  Bad  Milk. 

Normal  exercise     Starva-  Generous  diet.  Pregnancy, 

and  food.  tion.  Little  exercise.  disease,  etc. 

Fat 4.0  1.50  5.10  0.80 

Proteids 1.2  2.40  3.50  4.50 

Sugar 7.0  4.00  7.50  5.00 

Ash 0.2  0.09  0.25  0.09 

Total  solids        .         .     12.13  7.99  16.35  10.39 

Water 87.87  92.01  83.65  89.61 

100  100  100  100 

When  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  mother's  milk  is  not  agreeing 
with  her  infant,  an  excess  of  casein  should  be  suspected,  and  an  analysis 
by  a  chemist  may  reveal  the  fault  if  it  lies  in  the  milk,  and  point  out 
the  way  to  its  correction.  It  is  advisable  in  all  such  cases  to  examine 
carefully  into  the  mental  and  physical  habits  and  characteristics  of  the 
mother. 

Daily  Quantity  of  Milk  Secreted.  The  daily  amount  of  milk  secreted 
by  the  average  mother,  and  the  weight  of  each  feeding  and  of  each  con- 
stituent at  different  periods  of  lactation,  are  given  in  Table  I.  (page  277), 
from  Pfeiffer.  The  results  were  obtained  by  weighing  a  series  of  infants 
before  and  after  each  nursing,  and  adding  the  weights  of  all  the  feedings 
for  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  weights  of  each  constituent  were  obtained 
bv  calculation  from  the  known  composition  of  the  milk  as  determined  by 
chemical  analysis. 

Variations  in  Quantity  and  Composition  of  Human  Milk.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  quantity  of  milk  secreted  increases  gradually  from  the 
beginning  of  lactation  until  al)f)ut  the  tenth  week,  then  remains  ]iracti- 
cally  stationary  until  the  sixth  mouth,  when  it  increases  s^ornewhat,  and 
finally  decreases.  Human  milk  varies  considerably,  both  in  quality  and 
quantity,  in  different    individuals,  and  even    in    the  same   individual, 
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Table  I. 


Age  of  infant. 


1  month. 

]4  week 
1      " 
■J  weeks 

3  " 

4  " 

2  months. 

5-  6  weeks . 
7-8       •'      . 

3  months. 

9-10  weeks. 
11-12      "      . 

4  months. 

13-14  -.veeks  . 
15-16       "      . 

5  months. 

17-18  weeks  . 
19-20  weeks  . 

6  months. 

21-22  weeks  . 

7  months. 

25-28  weeks  . 

8  months. 

29-32  weeks . 

9  months. 

33-36  weeks . 


Total 
amount  in 
grammes. 


104 
254 
334 
449 
550 

749 
864 

926 
896 

966 
974 

996 
996 

1023 

1051 

741 

482 


Number  and      Proteids 
weight  of  in 

each  meal,      grammes. 


8    X 
7    X 
7 
7 
7 


13 

36 
X  48 
X  68 
X      71 

X     107 
X    123 


X     132 
X     128 


X     138 
X     139 


X     142 
X     142 


6  X  167 

6  X  174 

6  X  124 

6  X  88 


4.40 

8.74 
7.64 
10.27 
12.58 

13.82 
15.83 

17.68 
17.10 

19.53 
19.62 

17.38 
17.42 

15.82 

15.99 

12.15 

7.26 


Fat 

in 

grammes. 


2.81 
6.86 
12. 13 
12.13 
17.86 

22.52 
26.40 

20.43 
20.25 

39.02 
39.23 

52.36 
52.28 

26.88 

31.77 

28.69 

11.62 


Sugar 

in 

grammes. 


4.69 
11.44 
15. 05 
20. 23 
24.78 

41.47 
45.03 

55.28 
53.50 

59.12 
59.39 


60.00 
60.40 
42.80 
28.94 


becau.se  of  varying  physiological  and  pathological  conditions  relating  to 
food,  nutrition,  duration  of  lactation,  length  of  time  the  milk  remains 
in  the  breast,  exercise,  menstrual  function,  emotions,  and  nervous  aifec- 
tions. 

It  is,  therefore,  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  normal  composition  of 
human  milk,  since  these  disturbing  elements  have  not  been  taken  into 
account  in  most  of  the  published  analyses.  Analyses  of  human  milk  by 
different  chemists  differ  so  widely  that  it  is  difficult  as  yet  to  determine  the 
typical  normal  standard.  In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that  during  the 
first  week  of  lactation  colostrum  is  secreted,  containing  less  fat  and  sugar 
than  normal  milk,  moi'o  proteids  (the  greater  part  of  which  is  lacto- 
globulin  and  lactalbuinin),  and  more  salts. 

The  fat  and  sugar  rapidly  increase  after  the  third  day  till  the  end  of 
the  first  month;  from  that  time  the  proportions  of  these  ingredients 
remain  constant  until  about  the  eleventh  month,  when  they  fall  off. 
The  proteids  and  salts  exist  in  much  larger  percentages  in  colostrum 
than  in  normal  milk,  the  former  containing  on  an  average  2.5  to  3.5  per 
cent,  of  proteids  and  0.4  to  0.5  per  cent,  of  salts.  Both  the.se  constituents 
gradually  diminish  until  the  eleventh  month,  when  they  again  slightly 
increase.  During  the  first  month  of  lactation,  human  milk  contains 
between  1.5  and  2.5  per  cent,  of  total  proteids;  during  the  second  about 
2,  and  in  the  third  about  1.5  per  cent. 

The  percentage  of  iron  falls  off  as  lactation  proceeds,  and  after  the 
eighth  or  niuth  month  it  becomes  decidedly  less  than  normal.  The  milk 
of  the  early  months  of  lactation,  then,  is  characterized  by  a  largo  per- 
centage of  proteids  and  salts,  and  a  small  percentage  of  sugar.  That  of 
the  later  months  is  characterized  by  a  smaller  percentage  of  proteids  and 
salts,  and  a  higher  percentage  of  sugar.  The  smaller  proportion  of  pro- 
teids and  of  iron  in  the  later  months  contraiudicatcs  prolonged  nursing. 
When  children  are  nur.scd  too  long  (beyond  the  eleventii  mouth)  they 
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frequently  show  symptoms  of  malnutrition,  and  often  become  anaemic 
or  rachitic. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  composition  of  the  milk  varies  greatly, 
according;  to  the  time  it  has  remained  in  the  breast.  Forster  gives  the 
following  analyses  of  the  first,  the  middle,  and  the  last  portions  taken 
from  the  breast  during  an  ordinary  nursing  : 

First  portion.  Second  portion.  Last  portion. 

Amount  taken     ....  33.1   c.C.  33.1    c.c.  37.3    c.c. 

Water 90.24  per  cent.  89.68  per  cent.  87.50  per  cent. 

Proteids 1.13        "  0.94        "  0.71 

Fat 1.70        "  2.77        "  4.51 

Sugar 5.56        ■'  5.70        "  5.10 

Ash 0.40        "  0.32        "  0.28 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  figures  that  care  must  be  observed  in 
obtaining  a  sample  of  milk  for  analysis,  if  we  wish  to  secure  results  that 
are  comparable  or  that  will  represent  the  real  comjjosition  of  the  secretion. 
The  middle  portion  only  should  be  taken,  after  the  child  has  nursed  one- 
third  of  its  usual  time.  These  analyses  also  show  that  in  too  frequent 
nursing  the  child  gets  only  ''  strippings,"  or  over-rich  milk,  likely  to 
disturb  digestion. 

Substitute  Feeding. 

Wet-nursing.  When,  after  proper  effort,  the  mother  is  unable  to  nurse 
her  infant,  wet-nursing  may  be  considered.  So  difficult  is  it  to  secure  a 
good  wet-nurse  that  the  uncertainties  of  this  method  are  often  scarcely 
less  than  those  attending  artificial  feeding.  The  expense,  too,  of  sub- 
stitute nursing  places  it  beyond  the  reach  of  the  masses. 

The  moral  character  and  social  standing  of  most  Avomen  who  are  will- 
ing to  wet-nurse  are  such  that  many  families  shrink  from  taking  them 
into  their  homes.  While  the  danger  of  the  transmission  of  syphilis  or 
tuberculosis  by  an  apparently  healthy  nurse  has  been  overestimated,  it 
is,  nevertheless,  a  real  one,  and  no  woman  the  subject  of  either  of 
these  diseases  should  be  allowed  to  nurse  an  infant.  There  are  many 
instances  on  record  in  which  syphilis  has  been  communicated  in  this 
way. 

While  healthy  breast  milk  is  undoubtedly  tlie  best  food  for  an  in- 
fant, it  is  equally  true  that  with  a  ])roper  knowledge  of  the  best  modern 
methods  of  substitute  feeding  there  is  now  little  need  of  resorting  to 
wet-nursing. 

Mixed  Feeding.  It  frccpiently  occurs  that  the  mother  is  able  only  to 
partially  nurse  her  baby.  In  such  cases  mixed  feeding  should  be  resorted 
to — /.  <?.,  the  mother  should  nurse  the  infant  at  regular  intervals,  and  the 
nursing  should  be  supplemented  by  two  or  more  artificial  feedings  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  The  practice  of  nursing  only  at  night,  which  is  some- 
times advised,  is  objectionable.  Regularity  of  nursing  is  essential  to  the 
continuance  of  the  secretion.  Mixed  feeding  may  sometimes  be  rendered 
necessary  by  the  transient  illness  of  the  mother,  or  by  a  temporary 
deficiency  occasionally  residting  from  unassignable  causes  or  from 
nervous  or  emotional  influences.  In  some  instances  the  secretion  may 
be  restored  bv  fiivndizntion  (>("  the  breasts  or  by  change  of  surroundings. 

Artificial  or  Bottle  Feeding.     Wiien  good  breast  milk  is  not  available, 
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artificial  food  must  be  provided,  and  its  preparation  must  be  managed 
with  scrupulous,  care.  When  it  becomes  necessary  to  practise  artificial 
feeding  from  birtii,  we  may,  witli  advantage,  use  whey  made  from  cows' 
milk  for  tiie  first  few  days.  For  this  purpose  the  whey  should  be  made 
by  warming  a  pint  of  best  rich  whole  milk  to  about  37°  C.  (98.6°  F.), 
adding  a  teaspoonful  of  liquid  rennet,  essence  of  pepsin,  or  a  junket 
tablet.  When  curdling  has  taken  place  the  mixture  is  vigorously 
stirred  until  the  curd  collects  into  a  lump.  The  whey  is  strained 
through  sterilized  cheesecloth,  and  put  on  ice  until  needed.  Whey 
made  as  above,  from  good,  rich  milk,  will  have  approximately  the  fol- 
lowing percentage  composition  (Monti) : 

Casein.  Pro'teids.  ^'^*-  ^"^ar.  Salts.  Water. 

0.03  0.8  1.0  4..5  0.70  93.0 

About  two  ounces  of  this  whey  warmed  to  blood-heat  may  be  given 
during  the  first  twenty-four  hours  to  an  infant  of  average  size.  Four 
ounces  may  be  given  the  second  day,  and  from  eight  to  ten  the  third. 
The  fourth  or  fifth  day  a  little  cream  may  be  added  to  the  whey,  and 
a  little  sugar  if  desired. 

A  substitute  food  for  continued  use  should  fulfil  the  following  require- 
ments :  (1)  It  should  correspond  in  composition,  digestibility,  tempera- 
ture, reaction,  and  quantity  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  normal  human 
milk.  (2)  Its  preparation  should  be  as  simple  and  uncom]ilicated  as 
possible.  (3)  It  should  not  be  expensive,  and  should  be  easily  obtain- 
able. The  basis  of  an  infant  food  must  be  milk,  and  in  this  country 
the  only  easily  obtainable  animal  milk  is  that  of  the  cow.  Great  care 
is  necessary  in  selecting  the  milk.  It  should  be  the  mixed  milk  of  a 
herd,  and  not  that  from  a  single  cow,  since  the  former  is  more  nearly 
of  constant  quality.  It  should  be  as  fresh  as  possible,  and  clean. 
INIilk  from  grass-fed  cows  is  to  be  preferred.  For  use  in  large  cities 
milk  that  has  been  bottled  at  the  dairy,  and  subjected  to  the  least  pos- 
sible amount  of  handling  in  shipping,  is  best. 

Difference  between  Human  and  Cow's  Milk.  To  understand  properly 
the  modification  of  cow's  milk  for  infant  feeding  it  is  obviously  neces- 
sary to  know  the  differences  in  composition  and  properties  between  it 
and  human  milk.  Some  of  the  more  important  differences  are  shown 
in  the  followino-  table : 

Human  milk.  Cow"s  milk. 

Percentage.  Average.  Percentage.  Average. 

Water 83.69  to  90.00  87.09  80.32  to  91.50  87.41 

Solids 9.10   "   16.11  12.46  8.50   "  .19.68  12.50 

Fat          1.71   "     7.60  3.90  1.15   "     7.09  3.66 

Sugar 4.11   "     7.80  6.36  3.20  "     5.67  4.50 

Casein 0.18  "     1.98  1.03  1.17  "     7.40  3.04 

Albumin       .       .       .           0.39  "     1.35  1.00  0.21   "     1.50  0.53 

Citric  acid    ....    0.04  "     0.10  0.05 

Unknown  extractives    .    0.29  "     0.97  0.69 

Ash 0.14   "     0.40  0.27  0.50   "     0.78  0.70 

Calories  furnished  liy  100  c.c.  (3.5  ounces)    69.00  67.00 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  range  of  variation  in  composition  of  both  milk.-^ 
is  very  considerable.     These  variations  include  abnormal  or  pathological 
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conditions,  and  will  Itir^^oly  disappear  when  the  mixed  milk  of  several 
individuals  is  considered.  Mixed  cow's  milk  of  good  quality  will  not 
vary  much  in  composition  from  that  given  in  the  column  marked  "aver- 
age." When  the  averages  of  the  two  milks  are  oomj)ared,  we  observe 
that  human  milk  is  slightly  richer  in  fat,  one-third  richer  in  sugar,  twice 
richer  in  alhumin,  and  contains  one-third  as  much  casein  (precij)ital)l('  by 
rennet),  and  a  little  more  than  one-half  as  much  ash  as  cow's  milk.  The 
most  marked  quantitative  differences  are  in  the  sugar  and  the  jn-oteids. 
The  proteids  arc  chiefly  casein  and  albumin,  although  a  small  quantity 
of  a  pecidiar  globulin  is  also  present.  The  casein,  or  that  part  of  the 
proteids  which  is  precipitated  in  the  human  stomach  by  reunin  or  by 
the  gastric  acid,  is  three  or  more  times  as  great  in  cow's  as  in  human 
milk.  By  reason  of  this,  as  well  as  differences  in  composition  of  the 
two  kinds  of  casein,  the  curd  of  cow's  milk  is  larger  in  amount,  tougher 
in  consistence,  and  less  easily  digested  than  that  of  human  milk.  Indeed, 
the  casein  of  human  milk  is  only  partially  precipitable  by  acids,  and  in 
some  cases  imperfectly  by  rcnnin.  The  soluble  albumin  in  human  milk 
is  twice  that  of  cow's  milk.  About  half  the  proteids  of  human  milk 
remain  in  solution  until  they  leave  the  stomach,  while  four-tilths  of  the 
proteids  of  cow's  milk  are  precipitated  in  a  solid  curd  soon  after  it 
enters  the  stomach.  The  relation  between  the  quantity  of  lactalbumin 
and  casein  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  determining  the  behavior 
of  the  milk  when  coagulated.  In  the  presence  of  a  considerable  amount 
of  soluble  albumin  the  casein  coagulates  in  fine  flocculi,  Avhile  without 
it  these  are  much  larger  and  show  a  tendency  to  collect  in  masses. 
The  normal  ratio  between  albumin  and  casein  in  human  milk  during 
the  first  month  of  lactation  is  nearly  1  to  0.8  while  in  cow's  milk  it  is 
nearly  1  to  7.  Camercr  gives  the  ratio  in  human  milk  as  1  to  0.6  dur- 
ing the  first  month.  Monti  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  when 
the  proportion  of  albumin  to  casein  is  diminished  the  infant  generally 
suffers  with  digestive  disturbance.  The  pro])ortion  of  total  proteids  in 
human  milk  is  greater  during  the  first  weeks  of  lactation  than  after- 
ward, and  the  ratio  of  albumin  to  casein  is  greater.  During  the  later 
months  of  lactation  the  amount  of  albumin  falls  below  that  of  the  casein. 
These  differences  in  the  composition  of  the  jiroteids  of  human  and  cow's 
milk  are  too  often  lost  sight  of  in  attempts  to  adjust  the  latter  to  suit  the 
digestion  of  the  infant.  These  differences  in  composition  and  behavior 
of  the  proteids  of  the  two  milks  explain  why  the  the  infant  experiences 
so  much  difficulty  in  digesting  cow's  milk.  But  these  are  not  the  only 
differences  in  the  proteids.  Human  milk  contains,  according  to  Siegfried^ 
and  Stoklassa,^  about  0.12  per  cent,  of  nuclein,  and  about  the  same 
percentage  of  lecithin,  including  nearly  all  the  phosi)horus  of  the  milk  in 
this  organic  combination.  Cow's  milk  contains  less  than  half  as  much 
nuclein  and  lecithin.  But  one-half  of  the  phosphorus  of  cow's  milk  is 
organic  or  tissue-building  phosphorus.  From  what  we  know  of  the 
nutritive  value  of  nuclein  and  lecithin,  it  would  seem  that  cow's  milk, 
even  when  fed  in  the  undiluted  state,  cannot  nourish  an  infant  as  well  as 
human  milk.  Boiling  or  sterilizing  destroys  much  of  both  the  nuclein 
and  lecithin  of  cow's  milk,  aud  greatly  reduces  the  nutritive  value  of  the 
milk.     This  will  be  referred  to  later  in  c(Misidering  sterilized  milk. 

1  Zeitsehr.  f.  phys.  Chem.,  1896,  p.  57G.  -  Ibid.,  1897,  p.  U43. 
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Table  II. — Human  and  Cow's  Milk  Compared. 


Human  Milk. 


Appearance     ,  Bluish,  translucent,  odorless,  sweetish. 


Specific  1026  to  1036. 

gravity 

Reaction  Amphoteric  or  alkaline.    Remains  alka- 

line a  long  time. 

Behavior  Does   not  coagulate,    but  forms  a  very 

on  boiling  slight  film  of  albuminoid  matter. 


Coagulation  Coagulates  at  ordinary  temperature  after 
many  hours. 

Coagulation     '<  Coagulates  incompletely  in  fine  flocculi, 
with  rennet        which  never  precipitate  in  distinctly 
visible  masses. 

Fat  ....  Yellowish-white,  similar  to  cow's  butter; 
specific  gravity  at  15'^  C.  =  0.966  ;  melts 
at34"C.  Composition  :  butyrin,  caproin, 
caprin,  myristin,  palmitin,  stearin,  and 
olein. 


Relation  of       Relatively  poor  in  volatile  acids ;  of  the 
fatty  acids         non-volatile  acid  sone-half  is  oleic  ;  of 
the  remainder,  myristic  and  palmitic 
predominate. 

Casein  .  .  .  Precipitated  with  difHculty  by  acids  and 
salts ;  the  precipitate  dissolves  easily 
in  excess  of  acids.  In  peptic  digestion 
it  leaves  little  residue.  Contains  little 
Ca3(P04)., 

Composition  Albumin  1.1  per  cent.,  casein  1  per  cent., 
of  proteids  globulin  0.1  per  cent.,  albumin  to  casein, 
1  to  0.8  10  1  to  2.  100  c.c  contain  0.175 
gramme  lecithin  and  0.120  gramme  nu- 
clein.  Nearly  all  the  phosphorus  is  in 
organic  combination. 

Extractives  More  than  in  cow's  milk. 

Mineral  KoO  Na.O    CaO    MgO  Fe»03  PjOg     CI 

matters  in  0.780  0.232   0.328   0.064  0.00-1    0.473   0.438 
ash  Contains  less  ash  than  cow's  milk. 


Bacteria    .    .    Generally  sterile.    Exceptionally  a  few 
staphylococci  albi  and  s.  aurei. 


Cow's  Milk. 


\f hite,  opaque,  odor,  and  slightly  sweet 
taste. 


1030  to  1036. 


Amphoteric    or   acid, 
acid  in  the  air. 


Rapidly  becomes 


Does  not  coagulate,  but  forms  a  thicker 
film  consisting  of  casein  and  lime  salts, 
which,  when  removed,  is  rapidly  re- 
newed. 

Coagulates  much  earlier  than  human 
milk. 

Coagulates  at  body  temperature,  and  sep- 
arates into  distinct  masses,  leaving  a 
supernatant  yellowish  liquid. 

Yellowish-white  mass,  specific  gravity  at 
15°  C.=  0.996  ;  melts  at  35.8^^  C.  Composi- 
tion :  butyrin,  caproin.  caprin,  palmi- 
tin, stearin,  olein,  myristin,  caprilin, 
laurin,  arachin,  leucitin,  cholesterin, 
and  yellow  coloring  matter. 

The  volatile  acids  relatively  large.  Of  the 
non-volatile  acids,  3  to  4  per  cent,  is 
oleic ;  the  remainder  is  a  mixture  of 
principally  palmitic  and  stearic. 

Easily  precipitated  by  acids  and  salts; 
precipitate  not  easily  dissolved  by  excess 
of  acids.  In  pepsin  digestion  it  leaves 
considerable  residue.  Contains  more 
Ca3(P04)..  than  human  milk. 

Albumin  0  53  per  cent.,  casein  3  per  cent., 
globulin  trace,  albumin  to  casein  1  to  6 
to  1  to  10.  100  c.c.  contain  0.110  gramme 
lecithin  and  0.055  gramme  nuclein.  Less 
than  half  the  phosphorus  in  organic 
combination. 

Less  than  in  human  milk. 
K,0   NaoO  CaO    MgO    Fe^Os    PoOj     CI 
1.72    0.5f0    1.98    0.200     0.003     0.820  0.980 
Contains  more  ash,  especially  CaO  and  PO 
Contains  6  times  as  much  CaoOj  as  human 

milk. 
Contains  all  milk  bacteria,  and  occasion- 
ally   typhoid,    diphtheria,    tubercular, 
and  other  bacteria. 


Modified  Cow's  Milk.  The  above-described  differences  between  human 
and  cow's  milk  make  it  necessary  to  modify  the  composition  of  the  latter 
to  render  it  available  for  infant  feeding.  No  modification  yet  known, 
however,  will  bring;  cow's  milk  to  agree  in  comjiositioii  with  human 
milk  or  make  it  a  perfect  substitute  for  the  natural  food.  The  modiii- 
cations  of  cow's  milk  that  are  most  frequently  practised  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  Simple  dilution  with  Avatcr  ; 

2.  Dilution  with  cere;d  gruels,  such  as  barley,  oatmeal,  corn-starch, 
wheat-flour;  or  with  gelatin,  gum  arabic,  egg  albumin,  or  sugar-water; 

8.  Dilution  wdth  water,  or  sugar-water,  and  the  addition  of  cream  ; 
4.  l*artial  creaming,  using  the  upper  half,  including  the  cream,  and 
adding  sugar-water  and  lime-water; 
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5.  Removing  a  part  of  the  casein  by  means  of  renuin  or  by  the  cen- 
trifugal maeliine; 

6.  Partial  peptonizing  of  the  proteids,  and  dilution  with  water; 

7.  ^Mixtures  of  milk,  cream,  sugar,  and  water,  made  according  to  chem- 
ical analysis,  to  contain  a  kuoM'n  percentage  of  each  constituent. 

Dilution  with  tcater,  to  the  extent  required  by  the  excess  of  proteids  in 
cow's  milk,  reduces  the  fat  and  sugar  below  the  proportion  necessary  for 
the  nutrition  of  the  infant,  and  such  modification  alone  is  seldom  suc- 
cessful. 

The  Author's  Methods  of  Modifying  Cow's  Milk.  The  only  rational 
and  practical  household  method  ot"  modilying  cow's  milk  for  infant 
feeding  is  to  dilute  the  milk  so  as  to  reduce  the  casein  to  1  per  cent,  or 
less,  tlien  to  add  cream  to  bring  the  fat  up  to  3  or  3.5  per  cent.,  and 
milk  sugar  to  bring  this  constituent  to  G  per  cent.  The  simplest  and 
most  j)racticable  method  of  doing  this  is  as  follows  : 

When  the  milk  is  received  it  is  allowed  to  stand  in  a  cool  place  for 
three  hours.     When  the  milk  is  received  in  bottles,  as  is  now  the  cus- 

FlG.  212. 


Method  of  siphoning  ofF  the  under  milk. 


tom,  it  is  better  to  remove  the  bottom  milk  by  means  of  a  siphon,  con- 
sisting of  a  piece  of  small  rubber  tul)ing  about  eighteen  inches  long, 
leaving  the  cream  layer  and  top  milk  undisturbed  in  the  bottle  (Fig.  212). 

When  two-tliirds  of  the  contents  of  the  bottle  are  thus  drawn  off,  the 
remaining  portion  will  have  approximately  7.5  to  8  per  cent,  of  fat,  4 
per  cent,  of  proteids,  and  4.5  per  cent,  of  sugar. 

Wlien  one-iialf  of  the  milk  is  thus  drawn  off,  the  remainder  will  have, 
when  shaken  up,  about  the  followJng  composition  :  Fat,  5  to  6.5  per 
cent.  ;  ]irotei(ls,  al)out  4  ])er  cent.  ;  sugar,  4.5  ])er  cent. 

Directions  for  Preparing  a  Near  Imitation  of  Human  Milk  from  Cow's 
Milk.  "8ij)hon  off  from  the  bottom  of  a  bottle  of  fresh  milk  (tf  good 
(piality  tItrec-foHiihs  of  its  contents,  leaving  the  cream  and  u])])er  part 
of  the  milk  undisturbed  in  the  bottle.  This  may  easily  be  done  with  a 
small  glass  siphon  or  rubber  tubing,  [)reviously  filled  with  water,  to 
start   the    siphonage.     Pinch  one  end  of  the  rubber  tube  and  hold  it 
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firmly,  while  the  other  is  thrust  through  the  cream  and  to  the  bottom 
of  the  bottle.  Lower  the  outer  end  into  a  suitable  vessel,  or,  better, 
into  the  inner  vessel  of  an  ordinary  double  boiler,  and  release  it,  when 
the  skim-milk  will  run  out,  provided  the  latter  vessel  is  kept  lower 
than  the  milk  in  the  bottle.  To  the  milk  thus  drawn  off  add  a  tea- 
spoonful  and  a  half  of  good  essence  of  pepsin,  or  one  or  two  junket 
tablets,  and  warm  slowly  in  the  double  boiler  to  blood-heat,  and  keep 
at  that  temperature  until  thoroughly  curdled.  Now  heat,  with  constant 
stirring,  until  a  tiiermometer  dipped  into  the  milk  shows  a  temperature 
of  155°  F.,  and  remove  from  the  tire.  Strain,  while  hot,  through  clean 
wire  strainer  and  dissolve  in  the  whey  a  heaping  tablespoonful  of  sugar 
of  milk.  When  cold,  pour  the  sweetened  whey  back  into  the  milk 
bottle  and  mix  thoroughly  with  the  cream  and  top  milk.  Pasteurize 
the  mixture  in  a  Freeman's  pasteurizer.  The  composition  of  this  food 
will  be  about  as  follows  :  Fat,  3  to  3.5  per  cent.;  caseinogen,  0.9  per 
cent.;  albumin,  0.75  per  cent.;  sugar,  6  per  cent.;  extractives,  0.26  per 
cent.;  ash,  0.7  per  cent.;  total  solids,  11.66  per  cent.;  water,  88.34  per 
cent.  On  comparing  this  with  the  analysis  of  human  milk  in  the  above 
table  of  composition,  it  will  be  seen  to  correspond  very  nearly  with  it. 

"The  close  resemblance  of  this  mixture  to  human  milk  is  seen  by  com- 
parison. This  mixture  will,  if  properly  made,  correspond  more  nearly 
in  composition  to  human  milk  than  any  other  known  to  the  author. 
One  very  important  consideration  in  regard  to  this  food  is  the  relation 
between  the  casein  and  the  lactalbumin,  which,  while  it  is  not  exactly 
that  of  human  milk,  corresponds  more  nearly  to  it  than  can  be  attained 
by  any  other  method  of  dilution.  This  is  very  important  in  its  effect 
on  the  consistence  of  the  curd.  This  mixture,  when  coagulated  with 
acid,  behaves  very  strikingly  like  human  milk.  The  fat  has  not  been 
removed  from  the  milk,  and,  therefore,  the  emulsion  has  not  been  de- 
stroyed, as  is  the  case  in  all  mixtures  made  with  centrifugal  cream. 

"  An  extensive  experience  with  this  food  has  shown  it  to  give  good 
clinical  results.  It  is  palatable,  agrees  with  most  infants,  and  promotes 
growth  and  development  quite  satisfactorily. 

"  Note. — Should  this  food  prove  too  laxative,  reduce  the  quantity  of 
milk-sugar.  It  is  well  to  add,  at  the  time  of  feeding,  from  one  to  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  lime-water  to  each  meal.  As  the  child  increases  in  age 
and  strength  the  amount  of  bottom  milk  siphoned  off  may  be  dimin- 
ished." 

I  have,  at  times,  found  it  necessary  to  show  the  mother  how  to  con- 
duct the  process,  but  only  mothers  below  the  average  intelligence. 

One  great  benefit  of  this  process  is  its  pliability,  or  the  ease  with  which 
the  constituents  may  be  varied.  If  we  wish  to  reduce  caseinogen,  we 
draw  off  more  of  the  bottom  milk.  To  increase  it,  draw  oft'  less.  To 
decrease  the  fat,  dip  off  a  ])art  of  the  cream,  remembering  that  the 
whole  amount  of  cream  measures  from  ten  to  twelve  tablespoonfuls ; 
to  increase  the  fat,  add  a  little  less  than  the  full  amount  of  whey, 
after  removing  the  curd.  To  increase  the  soluble  albumin,  add  white 
of  Qg^.  The  sugar  may  be  varied  at  will,  by  adding  more  or  less,  as 
desired. 

It  will  occasionally  be  found,  even  with  a  food  in  which  the  casein 
has  been  reduced,  by  one  of  the  above  method.s,  to  one-third   or  one- 
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fourth  that  found  in  cow's  milk,  that  ciu\ls  will  appear  in  the  stools 
of  the  infant.  In  such  cases  a  little  white-of-eo-o:  water  or  barlcv  oi-uol 
added  to  the  food  may  pnjmote  the  disintegration  and  digestion  of  the 
curds. 

When  egg-albumin  is  added  tt)  the  food,  the  egg  must  be  as  fresh  as 
possible,  and  it  may  be  added  in  the  proportion  of  the  white  of  one  egg 
to  a  quart  of  food.  This  will  add  about  o  grams  of  albumin  to  the 
quart,  or  a])proximately  0,3  per  cent,  of  soluble  albumin,  increasing 
that  constituent  in  this  food  to  about  1  per  cent.,  or  to  that  found  in 
human  milk.  Unless  the  t^gg  used  is  fresh,  this  addition  may  at  times, 
especially  in  hot  weather,  tend  to  produce  putridity  of  the  infant's  stools. 

Peptonized  Milk.  In  some  cases  pdrfial  jirpti)niz(dion  may  be  neces- 
sary. This  is  accom])lished  by  the  following  process  :  To  a  pint  of  the 
milk  add  5  grains  of  extractum  pancreatitis  and  15  grains  of  sodiiuii 
bicarbonate.  Warm  the  milk  slowly  to  104°  ¥.,  and  keep  it  at  that 
temperature  for  ten  minutes,  then  bring  it  nearly  to  the  boiling-point, 
to  destroy  the  ferment.  Instead  of  heating  the  milk  to  the  higher 
temjK'rature,  it  may  be  placed  at  once  on  ice.  Peptonization  may  do 
good  for  a  short  time,  but  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  rarely  well 
borne  when  long  continued.  It  seems  better  to  allow  the  digestive 
juices  of  the  infant  to  accomplish  the  necessary  changes  in  the  food 
than  to  induce  them  outside  of  the  body.  If  predigestion  is  practised 
at  all,  the  process  should  not  be  carried  beyond  a  partial  digestion.  This 
principle  applies  with  equal  force  to  all  tlu;  predigested  or  ])artially 
digested  foods  of  the  markets.  Experience  has  shown  that  none  of  them 
is  successfid  except  for  a  time. 

Cream  Mixtures.  The  results  obtainable  with  the  mixtures  above 
described  will  be  better,  as  a  rule,  than  with  home-made  mixtures  of 
milk,  cream,  and  water,  because  the  best  obtainable  cream,  in  large  cities, 
is  usuallv  decidedly  acid  and  teeming  with  milk  bacteria.  This  is 
especially  true  of  gravity  cream.  Preparations  made  with  such  cream 
are  very  liable  to  produce  acid  fermentation  in  the  infant's  stomach, 
with  vomiting.  Centrifugal  cream,  when  fresh,  has  the  advantage  that 
it  is  usually  fairly  uniform  in  composition,  and  may  be  obtained  of 
known  fat  content.  It  has  the  disadvantage  that  the  natural  emulsion 
is  broken  up  by  the  process  of  separation,  the  fat  globides  being  collected 
in  small  lumps.  The  fat  is,  consequently,  less  easily  digested  by  the 
infant.  This  objection  is  a  serious  one  when  the  cream  is  kept  some 
time  after  the  separation,  before  using. 

iSIixtures  of  milk,  cream,  water,  sugar,  and  lime-water  have  been 
recommended  by  Bi(>dert,  Meigs,  Kotch,  and  others  for  many  years. 
Rotch's  mixture  dilfers  from  that  of  Meigs  principally  in  containing 
less  lime-water.      It  is  made  as  follows  : 

Cream  (20  per  cent,  of  fat) 1'. bounces. 

Milk 1      ounce. 

Milk-sugar 3^s  drachms. 

Water 5     ounces. 

Lime-water '<;  ounce. 

Vigier's  Method.  A  method  of  preparing  a  close  imitation  of  human 
milk,  suggested  by  Yigier  in  1893,  is  as  follows:  Divide  a  quart  of 
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milk  into  two  equal  portions.  Let  both  stand  three  or  four  hours 
in  a  cool  place,  skim  the  cream  from  one  portion  and  add  this  to 
the  other.  To  the  skimmed  portion  add  a  teaspoonfnl  of  liquid 
rennet;  warm  to  35°  to  40°  C.  (95°  to  104°  F.)  for  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes,  with  frequent  stirring,  or  until  it  forms  a  tough  curd. 
Then  heat  to  68°  C.  (155°  F.)  and  strain  through  muslin  and  cool. 
The  whey  so  prepared  from  good  milk  will  contain,  of  casein,  0.03  per 
cent.;  albumin,  0.80  per  cent.;  fat,  1  per  cent.;  sugar,  4.5  per  cent., 
and  salts,  0.70  per  cent.  It  contains  a  little  more  soluble  proteid  than 
the  milk  from  which  it  is  prepared.  For  infants  under  five  months  of 
age,  mix  equal  volumes  of  this  whey  and  the  enriched  milk;  for  infants 
over  five  months,  mix  two  parts  of  milk  with  one  of  whey.  The  com- 
position of  this  food  will  be  nearly  as  follows,  expressed  in  percentages: 

Casein.      Albumin.         Fat.  Sugar.        Sails. 

Equal  volumes  of  whey  and  milk      .    1.22  0.66  2.33  4.5  0.7 

Two  parts  milk  and  one  part  whey    .    l.Cl  0.61  3.11  4.5  0.7 

Average  human  milk    .       .       .    1.03  1.20  3.90  6  04  0.4 

3Ionti  uses  a  mixture  of  whey  and  milk,  in  the  proportion  of  equal 
volumes  for  the  first  three  months  ;  after  that  time  he  uses  a  mixture  of 
two  parts  of  milk  and  one  of  whey. 

Chapin,  of  New  York,  prepares  an  infant  food  by  home  modification 
of  cows'  milk  by  dipping  the  cream  from  a  bottle  of  market  milk  with  a 
special  dipper  holding  one  ounce.  By  removing  in  this  way  nine  dipper- 
fuls  from  the  top  of  a  quart  bottle  there  are  obtained  nine  ounces  of  a 
rich  milk,  containing  approximately  12  per  cent,  of  fat  and  4  per  cent, 
of  total  proteids.  This  is  then  diluted  with  dextrinized  cereal  gruel  suf- 
fi.cient  to  make  thirty-six  ounces.  The  composition  of  this  food  will  be 
approximately:  Fat,  3  per  cent.;  milk-proteids,  1  per  cent.;  sugar,  1.1 
per  cent.;  of  dextrin,  cellulose,  cereal-proteids,  and  salts,  an  unknown 
amount.  Milk-sugar  is  added  to  increase  this  constituent  to  about  6 
per  cent.  To  increase  the  amount  of  milk-proteids  in  the  finished 
product,  it  is  only  necessary  to  dip  off  m-ore  dipperfnls  of  the  top 
milk,  and  add  less  than  three  times  as  much  gruel.  To  increase  the 
fat  without  increasing  the  proteids,  a  less  amount  of  cream  is  dipped 
out,  say  six  ounces.  He  shows  that  this  cream,  if  carefully  dipped 
from  the  cream  layer  of  an  ordinary  quart  bottle  of  well-creamed 
milk,  will  contain  about  20  per  cent,  of  cream  and  about  4  per  cent,  of 
proteids.  If  to  this  cream  four  volumes  of  diluent  are  added,  the  mixt- 
ure will  contain  about  0.8  per  cent,  of  ])roteids  and  5  per  cent,  of  fat. 
The  sugar  will  be  reduced  to  about  0.9  per  cent.,  and  5  per  cent,  of  sugar 
must  be  added,  or  a  little  over  1.5  ounces. 

In  this  method  of  modifying  cows'  milk  the  author  believes  that  the 
casein  is  not  only  reduced  to  such  a  quantity  that  the  infant  can  digest 
it,  but  that  it  is  rendered  more  digestible  by  the  fact  that  the  coagula 
are  rendered  flocculent  and  easily  disintegrated  by  the  ])resence  of 
dextrin  and  the  presence  of  the  soluble  proteids  of  the  cereal.  The 
soluble  proteid  is  increased  l)v  the  gruel,  especially  when  oatmeal  or 
barley  is  used,  and  thus  the  ratio  between  this  and  the  casein  is  made 
more  nearly  like  that  of  human  milk,  although  the  amount  added  is 
neccs.sarily  an  unknown  quantity.  The  carbohydrate  content  of  this 
food  is  increa.sed  by  the  addition  of  dextrin  and  malto.se,  so  that  this 
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cdiistitnent  is  out  of  tlio  natural  proj^ortion  as  found  in  human  milk. 
When  proparofl  by  unskilled  hands  the  quantity  of  maltose  formed  must 
vary  somewhat;  but  its  presence  ought  to  make  the  addition  of  sugar 
unnecessary,  could  we  know  how  much  sugar  is  thus  added. 

Gartner's  Milk.  Gartner,  of  Vienna,  has  recently  placed  upon  the 
market  a  milk  containing  one-half  the  normal  proportion  of  casein  in 
cow's  milk  while  retaining  nearly  tiie  full  percentage  of  fat. 

The  relation  of  albumin  to  casein  in  this  milk  is  as  1  to  7,  or  the  same 
as  that  obtained  by  diluting  milk  with  an  equal  volume  of  water.  The 
milk,  then,  has  nearly  the  following  composition,  expressed  in  percent- 
ages: Casein,  1.75;  albumin,  0.27;  fat,  3;  sugar,  2.25,  and  salts,  0.35. 
Its  reaction  is  faintly  acid;  its  specific  gravity  is  1020  to  1025,  and  it 
has  a  pleasant,  though  feebly  sweet  taste.  The  latter  defect  is  met  by 
the  addition  of  milk-sugar.  It  coagulates  Mith  acid  in  finer  flocculi 
than  cow's  milk,  and  has  been  used  with  some  success  in  infant  feeding. 
It  has  the  disadvantage  that  the  relation  of  soluble  albumin  to  the  casein 
is  that  of  cow's  milk,  and  not  that  of  human  milk.  In  this  respect  it  is 
inferior  to  the  mixture  of  whey  and  milk  above  described.  It  has  the 
further  disadvantage  that  the  fat  globules  conglomerate  into  masses, 
which  cannot  afterward  l)e  emulsified  again,  rendering  the  fat  difficult  of 
digestion.  It  is  supplied  in  the  markets  in  tin  cans,  like  condensed  milk, 
and  is  previously  sterilized  by  heat.  It,  therefore,  has  all  the  disadvan- 
tages of  steriIiz(Ml  milk,  mentioned  under  that  heading. 

The  Mechanical  Method  of  modifying  milk  consists  in  adding  thin  gruels, 
made  with  the  cereal  grains  or  dextrin,  to  cow's  milk.  They  attenuate 
the  clot  of  casein,  so  that  it  becomes  more  flocculent,  like  that  of  woman's 
milk.  Barley-water  is  most  commonly  used  for  this  purpose.  The  only 
disadvantage  in  giving  it  to  very  young  infants  is  due  to  the  starch  it  con- 
tains. Before  the  third  month,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  salivary  and 
pancreatic  glands  are  slightly  developed,  very  little  starch  can  be  digested. 
Most  of  the  prepared  infant  foods  contain  too  much  unchanged  starch  for 
a  young  infant's  digestion.  What  is  desired  is  a  flour  containing  the 
albuminoid  constituents  of  the  grain,  carbohydrates,  in  soluble  form, 
and  but  little  of  the  insoluble  starch. 

Sterilized  Milk.  In  all  large  cities,  and  whenever  cow's  milk  cannot 
be  obtained  ''fresh  from  the  cow"  twice  a  day,  it  is  necessary  to 
adoi)t  some  means  of  checking  the  fermentative  changes  in  it.  Ex- 
periments show  that  cow's  milk  when  first  drawn  from  the  udder, 
under  the  usual  conditions,  contains  from  forty  to  several  hundred  bac- 
teria in  each  cubic  centimetre.  After  six  hours  it  contains  from  5000  to 
10,000  in  each  cubic  centimetre.  These  bacteria  multiply  very  rapidly, 
producing  detrimental  changes  in  the  milk,  unless  their  growth  is  checked 
by  a  very  low  tem])crature,  by  the  use  of  antiseptics,  or  by  the  ajii)lication 
of  heat.  The  well-known  process. of  sterilization  consists  in  heating  the 
milk  to  100°  C,  212°  F.,  for  a  sufficient  time  to  destroy  the  bacteria, 
and  most  of  the  spores  of  bacteria,  without  })roducing  too  great  changes 
in  the  taste  of  the  milk.  In  practice,  the  time  of  heating  varies  from 
fifteen  to  forty-five  minutes.  Complete  sterilization  can  be  acconij)lished 
onlv  bv  heating  the  milk  to  110°  C.  for  fifteen  minutes. 

Sterilization  at  100°  C.  produces  the  following  changes  in  the  milk, 
which  are  undesirable : 
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1.  A  part  of  the  sugar  is  decomposed  or  caramelized,  giving  the  milk 
a  disagreeable  taste; 

2.  The  fat  is  melted,  the  emulsion  largely  destroyed  and  rendered  less 
digestible ; 

3.  The  casein  is  changed,  so  as  to  be  less  easily  affected  by  rennet,  and 
Avhen  coagulated  it  forms  tough  indigestible  curds,  which  may  be  found 
in  the  stools; 

4.  The  albumin  and  globulin  are  coagulated,  and  made  capable  of 
precipitation  with  the  acids  of  the  gastric  juice,  thus  increasing  the  size 
and  toughness  of  the  curd  formed  in  the  stomach,  and  making  it  less 
easily  digestible; 

5.  The  nucleiu  and  lecithin  of  the  milk  are  largely  destroyed,  and  the 
peculiar  nutritive  function  of  these  bodies  is  lost.  It  is  probable  that  this 
is  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  antiscorbutic  properties  in  sterilized  and  in 
condensed  milks  ; 

6.  The  salts  are  rendered  more  insoluble;  especially  is  this  true  of  the 
phosphates. 

Children  fed  exclusively  upon  sterilized  milk  fail  to  thrive  as  well 
as  when  fed  upon  unsterilized  milk,  and  show  a  tendency  to  develop 
rachitis. 

The  advantages  of  sterilized  milk  are  : 

1.  The  destruction  of  disease  germs; 

2.  The  prevention,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  accidents  due  to  sour  milk; 

3.  The  increased  keeping  quality  of  the  milk,  without  ice,  and  on  long 
journeys. 

Pasteurization  or  Partial  Sterilization  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding 
70°  C,  158°  F.,  has  now  practically  superseded  complete  sterilization. 


Fig.  213. 


Freeman's  Pasteurizer. 


Arnold's  milk  sterilizer. 


Most  proteids  coagulate  at  73°  C.  to  75°  C.  (163.4°  F.  to  167°  F.), 
Avhile  lactalbumiu  coagulates  at  77°  C.  (170.6°  F.).  The  temperature 
should  not,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  reach  77°  C.  (170.6°  F.).  This 
temperature  is  above  the  thermal  death-point  of  the  lactic-acid  ferment 
and    of    most    pathogenic    organisms.     The    bacillus    tuberculosi-s,   the 
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bac'illii.-;  typhosis,  bacillus  diphtheriie,  and  bacterium  lactis  are  all  killed 
by  fifteen  minutes'  exposure  to  a  temperature  of  65°  C.  (149°  F.). 

Tiie  simj)lest  and  most  practical  I'asteurizer  in  the  market  is  that 
devised  l)y  Dr.  Freeman,  of  New  York,  FiJ,^  213.  It  consists  of  a 
tin  pail  provided  with  a  o;roove  to  indicate  the  amount  of  water  to  be 
added.  The  water  is  heated  to  boilint]:  on  an  ordinary  cooking-stove. 
The  milk,  contained  in  bottles  plugf>:ed  with  cotton,  is  placed  in  the  zinc 
cylinders  of  the  rack,  the  space  about  them  filled  with  water,  and  lowered 
into  the  boilino:  water,  the  cover  put  on,  and  the  pail  removed  from  the 
stove.  The  latent  heat  of  the  water  is  just  sufficient  to  heat  the  milk  to 
about  08°  C.  (154.4°  F.),  when  all  the  bottles  are  filled.  After  half  an 
hour  the  cover  is  removed,  the  rack  containing-  the  bottles  is  raised  partly 
out  of  the  water,  and  cold  water  run  into  the  pail  until  the  milk  is  cold. 
This  process  will  t>ix'atly  increase  the  keeping  quality  of  the  milk  with- 
out ])erceptibly  clKinging  its  chemical  properties  or  taste.  Arnold's  milk 
sterilizer,  too,  may  be  used  for  ])asteurizing,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
secure  a  fixed  and  certain  regulation  of  the  temperature.  The  temper- 
ature varies  with   the  rai)idity  of  the  boiling  of  the  water  (Fig.  214). 

Condensed  Milk.  Condensed  milk  has  been  a  popular  food  for  infants 
ever  since  its  introduction.  The  canned  milk  which  contains  cane- 
sugar  added  as  a  preservative  is  most  commonly  used.  The  makers 
claim  that  such  milk  is  condensed  to  one-fourth  the  original  volume, 
but  analysis  shows  that  it  is  usually  condensed  to  one-third — /.  e.,  when 
diluted  with  two  volumes  of  water  it  will  give  a  liquid  containing  the 
same  percentages  of  milk-solids  as  the  original  milk,  together  with  about 
12  to  13  per  cent,  of  cane-sugar.  Meigs  has  shown  that  when  one  part 
of  the  best  com-nercial  sweetened  condensed  milk  is  diluted  with  nine 
parts  of  water,  the  mixture  somewhat  closely  corresponds  in  composition 
with  human  milk,  with  the  exception  that  it  is  deficient  in  fat  and  con- 
tains cane-sugar  for  a  part  of  the  lactose.  A  mixture  of  one  part  of 
condensed  milk,  one  part  of  Pasteurized  cream  (containing  12  per  cent, 
of  fat),  and  eight  of  water,  more  closely  resembles  human  milk  in  com- 
position. While  many  infants  will  apparently  thrive  on  this  mixture,  it 
has  all  the  disadvantages  of  sterilized  milk,  and  infants  fed  upon  it  almost 
invariably  sooner  or  later  show  signs  of  rachitis. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  sterilization  and  pasteurization  are  sani- 
tary measures  used  to  protect  infants  from  dirty  or  contaminated  milk. 
Wiicn  a  clean,  pure  fresh  milk  is  to  be  had  they  should  not  be  em- 
]iloyed,  as  the  infant  will  thrive  better  on  the  raw  milk. 

Milk  Laboratories.  During  the  past  few  years  milk  laboratories  have 
been  established  in  some  oi"  the  large  cities,  with  the  object  of  seciu'ing 
greater  accuracy  in  the  artificial  feeding  of  young  infants.  The  Walker- 
Gorden  Company  were  the  pioneers  in  this  field,  and  are  now  operating 
lal)oratories  in  New  York,  Philadel])hia,  Boston,  Chicago,  Baltimore, 
and  ^fontreal.  The  physician  writes  directions  for  an  infant's  food, 
and  sends  them  to  these  laboratories,  just  as  he  orders  drugs  by  pre- 
scription. 

It  is  found  that  slight  changes  in  the  jiercentages  of  fat,  sugar,  and 
proteids  may  be  of  great  value  in  managing  cases  of  indigestion  and 
nialnutriti(»ii  in  the  infant.  The  following  is  Dr.  ilotch's  working  basis, 
deduced  from  the  study  of  normal  average  breast  milks  for  the  first  three 
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aionths  of  life.     It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  these  figures  may 
require  modification  to  suit  individual  cases. 

I.  II.  III.  IV.  V. 

Fat 2  00  2..i0  3.00  3.50  4.00 

Milk-sugar          ....      5.00  6.00  '        6.00  6.50  7.0O 

Albuminoids       ....      0.75  1.00  1.00  1..tO  1.50 

Mineral  matter  .        .        .        .      0.11  0.17  0.17  0.25  0.25 

Total  solids         ....      7.S6  9.67  1017  11.75  12.65 

Water 93.14  90.33  89.83  88.25  87.25 

The  following  may  be  given  as  a  sample  prescription  to  be  tried  for  a 
new-born  infant  after  the  .second  day: 

Fat 2  per  cent. 

Sugar 5       " 

Proteids 0.75  " 

Lime-water 5       " 

Number  of  feedings 10 

Put  up  in  ten  bottles,  each  containing  one  and  a  half  ounce.  Pa.s- 
teurize  at  167°  F.  for  fifteen  minutes. 

Should  this  mixture  agree  the  sugar  and  fat  should  be  increased  at  the 
end  of  the  first  week  by  (nie-half  per  cent.  The  sugar  may  be  increased 
to  G  per  cent,  at  the  end  of  the  second  week,  unless  the  child  has  colic. 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  disagreement,  but  a 
few  trials  with  varying  percentages  of  fat,  proteids,  and  sugar  will  enable 
the  practitioner  to  adapt  the  food  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  case. 

It  will  seldom  be  necessary  to  depart  from  the  known  variations  in 
human  milk,  as  given  in  the  table  on  page  274. 

Too  large  a  percentage  of  sugar  may  cause  greenish,  acid  stools  and 
colic,  and  too  low  a  percentage  will  usually  lead  to  dry  stools  and 
failure  of  the  proper  increase  in  weight. 

Too  large  a  percentage  of  fat  may  give  ri.se  to  vomiting,  diaridujea,  and 
fatty  masses  in  the  stools.  In  some  cases  an  excess  of  fat  may  cause 
colic.  A  deficiency  of  fat  frequently  occasions  constipation,  with  dry, 
hard  stools.  The  fat  should  rarely  be  increased  above  4  per  cent.,  and 
it  is  seldom  that  more  than  3.5.  per  cent,  is  necessary. 

An  excess  of  casein  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  digestive  disturbance 
in  bottle-fed  infants.  The  casein  should  never  be  more  than  1  percent, 
to  begin  with,  and  in  most  cases  less  than  this  will  be  found  to  give  the 
best  results. 

The  most  certain  indication  of  too  large  an  amount  of  casein  is  the 
presence  of  curds  in  the  stools.  It  must  be  remembered  that  free  fatty 
acids  so  closely  resemble  curds  as  to  deceive  the  naked  eye.  In  such  cases 
the  stools  are  strongly  acid,  and  they  irritate  the  nates  and  genitals,  caus- 
ing erythema.  These  lumps  of  fat  or  fatty  acids  are  soluble  in  ether, 
while  the  casein  lumps  are  insoluble  in  that  reagent. 

Sometimes  the  child  is  unable  to  digest  even  a  very  small  amount  of 
casein. 

We  have  already  called  attention  to  the  importance  of  a  proper  rela- 
tion between  the  percentages  of  albumin  and  casein.  The  addition  of  a 
small  amount  of  egg-albumin  to  the  food  will  sometimes  assist  in  the 
diirestion  of  the  casein.  If  we  attempt  to  correct  the  proteid  indige.-;- 
tion  bv  reducing  the  projiortion  of  all)Uii)inoids,  the  child  may  suffer 
for  want  of  nitrogenous  food. 

V.) 
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It  is  to  be  remembered  that  human  milk  contains  nearly  "2  per  cent,  of 
proteids,  while  colostrum,  accordinc:  to  Pfeift'er,  contains  9  per  cent,  of 
proteid.s  on  the  first  day  after  parturition,  7  per  cent,  on  the  second  day, 
and  2.86  ]X'r  cent,  on  the  eitihth  day.  Ileubner  L''ives  the  percentaire 
of  total  proteids  (luriii<>-  the  first  week  as  from  2  to  8.2  per  cent.  Xearly 
the  whole  of  these  proteids  is  in  the  form  of  albumin  and  trlobulin, 
while  the  milk  prepared  at  the  milk  lal)orat(M"ies  contains  but  a  trace  of 
albumin.  This  large  proportion  of  albumin  to  casein  in  human  milk 
assists  materially  in  ])reventin<r  firm  coagulation  of  the  casein. 

The  term  albuminoids  in  the  above  table  might  with  propriety  be 
changed  to  casein,  for  the  reduced  proportion  is  secured  by  diluting 
cow's  milk,  which  contains  about  0.5  per  cent,  of  albumin.  To  reduce 
the  casein  to  1  per  cent,  the  milk,  and  consequently  the  albumin,  must 
be  diluted  three  and  a  half  times  with  water.  This  will  reduce  the  albu- 
min in  such  a  mixture  to  0.1  per  cent. 

If  we  wish  to  make  the  casein  of  cow's  milk  behave,  on  coagulation, 
like  human  ca.sein,  we  must  dilute  the  milk  with  five  parts  of  water, 
thus  reducing  the  casein  to  about  0.6  per  cent.  This  proportion  of 
proteid  is  too  small  to  afford  a  proper  amount  of  nitrogenous  food  for 
the  child.  Egg-albumin  is  sometimes  used  to  supply  soluble  albumin 
to  the  milk  foods.  The  author  has  seen  good  results  from  this  addition 
to  modified  milk.  Kgg-all)umin  is  slightly  different  in  comjiosition  and 
properties  from  lact:dl)nmin,  and  raw-egg  albumin  may  not  digest  as 
readily  as  laetalbumin.  Experience  has  not  demonstrated  the  unfitness 
of  fresh  egg-albumin  water  as  a  diluent  in  modifying  milk.  We  have 
already  insisted  u])on  the  absolute  freshness  of  the  Qgg^  used  to  furnish 
the  albumin. 

The  objections  to  the  use  of  centrifugal  cream  have  already  been  stated. 

We  may  repeat  here  the  statement  that  a  process  for  preparing  an 
exact  substitute  for  mother's  milk  has  not  yet  been  deyised. 

The  Nursing  Bottle.  One  of  the  most  important  points  in  artificial 
feeding  is  .scrupulous  cleanliness  of  bottle  and  nipple.  The  long  rubber 
tube  connecting  the  bottle  with  the  nii)[)le  must  be  discarded,  and  the 
bottle  itself  should  be  as  round  and  tube-like  as  possible,  to  avoid  angles 
in  which  sour  milk  may  collect.  The  nipple  should  be  a  simple  rubber 
cone  with  several  very  small  openings  at  the  end.  These  openings  should 
require  suction  on  the  part  of  the  infant  to  bring  out  the  milk.  If,  npon 
inverting  the  bottle,  milk  streams  through  the  nipple,  the  latter  is  unsuit- 
able for  use;  the  fiuid  runs  too  freely  into  the  infant's  stomach,  and 
indigestion  is  likely  to  result.  Both  bottle  and  nipple  must  be  scalded 
after  using,  and  wlien  not  in  use  be  kept  in  a  solution  of  boric  acid  in 
water,  or  some  other  mild  antiseptic  solution. 

Amount  and  Frequency  of  Feeding.  The  amount  of  fluid  to  be  given  at 
each  meal  and  the  interval  between  meals  are  matters  of  great  im])ortance. 
Irregular  and  hap-hazard  feeding  should  not  be  countenanced.  The  phy- 
sician should  direct  these  matters  as  minutely  as  possible,  giving  detailed 
directions  as  to  the  ])re]^aration  of  the  food,  its  preservation  until  needed, 
the  kind,  size,  and  form  of  bottle,  and  the  amount  and  time  of  feeding. 

In  breast-feeding  the  quantity  of  fluid  taken  is  determined  by  the 
quantity  secreted,  and  usually  regulates  itself.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
amount  secreted  is  too  great  for  the  needs  of  the  infant,  and  at  others  it 
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is  not  enough.  In  bottle-feeding;  the  tendency  is  to  feed  too  much  and 
too  often.  Overfeeding  is  much  more  liarmful  than  underfeeding,  and 
is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  gastro-intestinal  disturbance  in  bottle-fed 
infants.  The  capacity  of  the  stomach  in  infancy  is  subject  to  consider- 
able variation,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  ther  gastric  capacity  of  a  child 
during  the  first  month  is  one-hundredth  the  child's  body- weight — i.  e., 
the  greater  the  weight  the  greater  the  gastric  capacity.  Numerous 
measurements  of  the  stomach -capacity  of  infants,  by  different  observers, 
as  well  as  practical  experience,  have  shown  that  the  amount  to  be  given 
at  each  feeding,  the  intervals  between  feedings,  and  the  number  of  feed- 
ings in  each  day,  are  about  those  set  forth  in  the  following  table.  It 
must  be  understood,  however,  that  these  figures  may  need  to  be  modified 
to  suit  individual  cases  : 


No.  of 

Amount 

Amount 

Age. 

Interval. 

feedings 

of  each 

in 

in  24  hrs. 

feeding. 

24  hours. 

First  week, 

2  hours. 

10 

1  ounce 

10  ounces. 

1  to   6  weeks, 

2 

10 

\%  to  2>^  ounces. 

15  to  24  ounces. 

6  to  12      '• 

114   " 

8 

2%  to  3K        " 

20  to  28 

3  to   6  months, 

2}/^  to  3  hours. 

6 

4      to  byi 

24  to  32 

6  to    9      " 

3  hours. 

6 

6  ounces. 

36  ounces. 

9  to  12      " 

3 

5 

8 

40 

Gavage,  or  Forced  Feeding.  It  becomes  necessary  at  times  to  feed  an 
infant,  or  even  older  children,  by  the  forcible  introduction  of  food  into 
the  stomach  through  a  tube.  Although  this  method  of  feeding  has  been 
practised  for  a  long  time  in  some  European  countries,  its  advantages  have 
not  until  recently  been  fully  appreciated  in  this  country. 

The  method  of  practising  gavage  is  very  simple.  The  apparatus  used 
is  the  same  as  that  for  stomach  washing,  and  consists  of  a  soft-rubber 
catheter,  12  to  16,  American  scale,  or  24  French  scale,  a  small  funnel, 
two  feet  of  rubber  tubing,  and  a  piece  of  glass  tubing  about  three  inches 
long  to  connect  the  rubber  tubing  to  the  catheter.  The  child  is  placed 
upon  its  back,  the  catheter  is  quickly  introduced,  the  funnel  raised  so  as 
to  straighten  the  rubber  connecting  tube,  and  the  food  poured  into  the 
funnel.  As  soon  as  the  food  has  almost  all  run  down,  the  tube  is 
pinched,  to  prevent  the  milk  from  trickling  into  the  pharynx  as  the  tube 
is  removed,  and  it  is  then  quickly  withdrawn.  The  child  should  be  kept 
absolutely  quiet  after  feeding  by  this  method.  Should  it  offer  much 
resistance  to  the  introduction  of  the  tube,  the  latter  may  be  passed 
through  the  nose.  In  older  children  a  mouth-gag  is  often  necessary. 
If  the  food  is  regurgitated  or  vomited,  the  tube  should  be  introduced  a 
second  time,  and  another  feeding  given.  The  intervals  between  feedings 
are  generally  longer  when  gavage  is  practised  than  under  other  circum- 
stances. When  this  method  is  employed  in  feeding  premature  or  feeble 
infants,  the  food  should  usually  be  predigested;  if  the  mother's  milk  can 
])e  used  this  is  unnecessary.  It  is  well  to  wash  the  stomach  before  the 
first  feeding,  and  at  least  once  a  day  afterward  while  gavage  is  practised. 

In  connection  with  the  incubator  gavage  has  been  found  of  great 
advantage  in  feeding  premature  infants;  also  after  operations  upon  the 
throat  and  nose,  and  in  other  conditions  in  which  the  child  may  refuse 
food.  The  food  is  not  often  vomited  when  thus  introduced,  even  when 
not  retained  in  the  usual  method  of  feeding. 

Signs  of  Normal  Nutrition.    The  best  index  of  the  nutrition  of  an  infant 
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is  the  rate  of  increase  in  wcigiit.  The  study  of  the  child's  nutritiou 
requires  frequent  weighino:.  The  weight  of  the  average  infant  at  birth 
is,  according  to  J.  Lewis  Smith,  seven  pounds  and  four  ounces  for  girls, 
and  seven  |)ounds  and  eleven  ounces  for  boys.  Others  place  the  weight 
sliglitly  lower,  with  less  difference  between  the  sexes.  During  the  first 
three  or  four  days  thore  is  a  loss  in  weight  of  six  to  ten  ounces,  which  is 
regained  by  the  middle  of  tiie  second  week.  A  loss  of  twelve  ounces, 
or  a  failure  to  regain  the  birth-weight  by  the  beginning  of  the  third 
week,  at  the  latest,  calls  for  carcfnl  investigation. 

After  the  second  week  th(^  weight  shoidd  increase  regularly,  the  child 
doubling  its  birth-weight  by  tlu;  end  of  the  fifth  month.  While  the  rate 
of  increase  differs  very  considerably,  a  child  that  is  not  gaining  five 
ounces  a  week  cannot  be  said  to  be  thriving  as  it  ought.  The  accom- 
panying chart,  from  Holt,  shows  the  rate  of  increase  in  weight  of  the 
average  well-nourished  infant  during  the  first  year.      (Fig.  215.) 

The  Feces.  The  character  and  amount  of  the  stools  of  an  infant  often 
give  an  important  indication  of  the  <|uantity  of  food  taken  and  the  degree 
of  digestion.  They  also  give  valuable  information  as  to  the  cause  of  loss 
of  weight  and  tlie  character  of  the  digestive  disorder. 

The  stools  of  the  new-born  infant  are  greenish-black  in  color,  and  are 
termed  meconium.  Meconium  is  composed  of  intestinal  mucus,  bile, 
veruix  caseosa,  epithelium  cells,  hair,  fat,  cholesterin  crystals,  and  cal- 
cium and  magnesium  phosphates.  It  is  free  from  bacteria  immediately 
after  birth.  On  the  third  to  the  fourth  day  the  stools  ciiange  to  a  lighter 
color,  and  by  the  fifth  day  are  lemon-yellow. 

Fig.  215. 
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Normally  the  stools  at  this  time  are  from  three  to  four  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  smooth,  semi-solid  in  consistence,  nearly  homogeneous  in 
appearance,  and  have  a  slightly  acid,  not  unpleasant  odor.  They  con- 
tain fat,  free  fatty  acids,  calcium  lactate,  and  a  small  amount  of  casein. 
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The  reaction  of  the  feces  is  usually  acid,  but  is  sometimes  neutral  or  even 
alkaline.  The  cause  of  the  acidity  is  the  ])resence  of  fatty  acids,  lactic 
acid,  and  sometimes  butyric.  The  degree  of  acidity  varies  considerably, 
yet  excess  of  lactic  and  butyric  acids  may  be  considered  pathological. 
The  yellow  color  is  due  to  bilirubin. 

In  diseased  conditions  the  stools  often  become  green,  which  color  is 
usually  attributed  to  biliverdin,  but  there  is  some  doubt  upon  this  point. 
Opposed  to  this  idea  is  the  fact  that  the  stools  are  often  yellow  when 
passed,  but  become  green  on  exposure  to  the  air,  while  biliverdin  on 
oxidation  yields  bilirubin,  which  is  yellow  and  not  green.  In  some 
cases  at  least  the  green  color  appears  to  be  the  result  of  fermentative 
processes,  and  to  be  caused  bv  the  excessive  production  of  lactic  acid  and 
the  action  of  this  upon  the  biliary  coloring  matters. 

Tliere  Avill  usually  be  found  with  the  green-colored  stools  more  or  less 
undigested  casein,  })seudo-nuclein,  and  free  fatty  acids.  These  appear 
as  white  masses  distributed  through  the  feces.  Fat  may  be  distinguished 
from  casein  by  its  solubility  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether. 

The  normal  stool  of  a  nursing  infant  contains  about  85  per  cent,  of 
water,  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  fat,  0.2  ])er  cent,  of  proteids,  and  0.1  to  0.2 
per  cent,  of  cholesterin. 

Excessively  acid  stools  often  irritate  ihe  nates  and  genitals,  producing 
a  troublesome  erythema. 

The  stools  of  infants  fed  upon  cow's  milk  do  not  differ  materially 
from  those  of  breast-fed  children,  except  that  the  amount  is  much 
larger,  and  they  are  more  liable  to  contain  caseous  masses  of  large  size, 
especially  when  sterilized  milk  is  used. 

Dry  and  pasty  stools  or  an  insufficient  amount  of  fecal  matter  are 
often  indications  of  a  deficient  supply  of  food.  An  excessive  Cjuautity 
of  fecal  matter  is  usually  the  result  of  overfeeding. 

Starcli  will  often  be  found  in  the  stools  of  infants  fed  upon  cereal  foods. 
Its  presence  may  readily  be  shown  by  its  blue  color  reaction  with  iodine. 
Mucus  is  contained  in  the  stools  in  catarrhal  enteritis  or  intestinal  in- 
fection. The  stools  of  infants  are  sometimes  offensive  in  odor.  Such 
stools  indicate  proteid  decomposition.  This  decomposition  is  usually 
caused  by  the  excessive  growth  of  the  Bacillus  proteus  vulgaris.  This 
bacillus  is  antagonized  by  the  lactic  acid  ferment,  Bacillus  lacfis  aero- 
(jcnes,  and  by  the  lactic  acid  produced  by  it.  A  variety  of  other  micro- 
organisms are  found  in  infants  stools,  such  as  the  bacillus  coli  commu- 
nis, micrococci,  yeast-cells,  etc. 

A  careful  inspection  of  the  stools  should  be  made  in  all  cases  in 
which  there  is  reason  to  suspect  any  form  of  digestive  disorder. 

Care  of  PriEMATUHELY  Borx  Infants. 

Infants  born  before  term  require  greater  care  than  full-term  children. 
Those  born  before  the  sixth  month  rarely  if  ever  live.  Of  tliose  born 
during  the  sixth  mouth,  a  small  ])roportion  have  sufficient  vitality  to 
survive,  with  proper  care  and  attention.  Tlie  prognosis  will  vary  with 
the  degree  of  iirematurity  and  the  development  of  the  child.  AVhen 
but  a  few  weeks  are  lacking  to  complete  the  full  term,  little  extra  care 
may  be  necessary.      It  is  well,  however,  in  such  cases  to  omit  the  usual 
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bath,  apply  a  liberal  coating  of  sweet  oil  to  the  skin,  after  washing  the 
face,  and  use  extra  precautions  to  keep  the  infant  Avarm.  If  the  circu- 
lation is  good  and  the  cry  vigorous,  the  child  may  be  dressed;  otherwise, 
it  should  be  wrapped  in  cotton,  and  all  exposure  and  handling  deferred 
until  later.  In  some  cases  the  infant  may  be  so  feeble  as  to  require  the 
application  of  artificial  heat  to  maintain  its  vitality.  This  will  be  indi- 
cated by  cold  and  cyanotic  extremities,  feeble  cry,  and  inability  to  nurse. 

Incubators.  Artificial  heat  may  be  applied  by  rolling  the  infant  in 
blankets  and  placing  a  few  bottles  filled  with  water  at  a  temperature  of 
105°  F.  in  the  blanket  with  it.  A  much  better  method  is  the  use  of 
an  incubator.  In  })rivate  practice  the  physician  may  be  called  upon  to 
improvise  an  incubator.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
whatever  measures  are  to  be  adopted  to  supply  heat,  they  should  be 
utilized  as  soon  as  possible.  A  simple,  practical  incubator  may  be  con- 
structed from  a  soap  or  candle  box.  Half-inch  auger-holes  are  bored  in 
the  sides  of  the  box  about  six  inches  above  the  bottom,  and  a  })illow  or 
other  suitable  bed  is  placed  in  the  box,  upon  which  the  infant  is  laid, 
wrapped  in  cotton.  The  heat  may  be  supplied  by  means  of  bottles  filled 
Avith  hot  water  and  placed  within  the  box. 

The  author  has  used  an  improvised  incubator  constructed  as  follows  : 
There  is  required  first  a  packing-box  of  suitable  size,  about  18  x  24  x  10 
inches,  and  a  piece  of  three-inch  lead  pipe,  bent,  as  shown  in  Fig.  216. 
The  longer  arm  of  the  pipe  should  be  about  the  length  of  the  box  and 
the  other  a  little  shorter  than  its  height.  The  end  of  the  shorter  arm  is 
cut  at  an  angle  of  sixty  degrees.  An  opening  is  provided  in  one  corner 
of  the  bottom  of  the  box,  larger  than  the  pipe,  and  another  in  the  oppo- 
site end  near  the  lop  and  at  the  corresponding  side  of  the  box.  (Figs.  216 
and  217.)  The  opening  in  the  bottom  of  tlie  box  is  covered  with  a  plate 
of  tin.  The  latter  is  provided  with  an  opening  large  enough  to  receive 
the  chimney  of  a  kerosene  lamp.  The  box  is  supported  on  two  chairs,  the 
pipe  is  put  in  place,  with  the  long  arm  projecting  an  inch  or  two  from  the 
end  of  the  incubator,  and  the  short  arm  resting  upon  the  tin  plate  cover- 
ing the  hole  in  the  bottom.  The  pipe  is  protected  by  a  piece  of  wire 
netting,  folded  over  it  and  tacked  to  the  side  of  the  box.  A  series  of 
auger-holes  are  bored  near  the  top  edge  of  the  sides  and  at  one  end  of 
the  box,  to  admit  air,  and  a  glass  plate  is  used  to  cover  it.  An  ordinary 
kerosene  lamp  sup])lies  the  heat.  The  chimney  of  the  lamp  is  passed 
through  the  hole  in  the  tin  plate,  and  well  up  into  the  pipe,  so  that  no 
gases  from  the  lamp  can  enter  the  box.  The  heat  of  the  lamp  creates 
a  strong  draught  in  the  pipe,  which  not  only  carries  off  its  own  gases, 
but  draws  the  air  from  the  box  through  the  open  lower  end  of  the  pipe. 
The  temperature  of  tlio  air-chamber  is  regulated  with  a  thermometer 
placed  M'ithin  by  the  side  of  the  child.  Bv  raising  or  lowering  the  wick 
of  the  lamp  the  temperature  can  bo'  raised  or  lowered,  and  can  be  adjusted 
to  any  desired  degree.  Moisture  may  be  supplied  to  tlic  air-cliamber  by 
hanging  a  wet  sponge  to  the  side  of  the  box  at  any  convenient  place. 

AVhen  once  regulated  it  may  safely  be  managed  by  any  nurse,  whether 
skilled  or  not.  This  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  in  private 
practice. 

The  tcmjjerature  of  the  incubator  for  very  feeble  infants  should  l)e 
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Fig.  216. 


Bartlev's  incubator.    Longitudinal  vertical  section. 


Fig.  217. 


Bartley's  incubator.    Transverse  vertical  section. 

kept  at  about  35°  C.  to  37°  C,  95°  to  98.6°  F.      For  those  a  little 
stroncrer  it  mav  l)e  from  30°  C.  to  35°  C,  S6°  F.  to  95°  F. 
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An  cxcollent  incubator  has  been  devi.sed  by  Holt.  (Fiir.  218.)  It  is 
a  modification  of  Tarnier's  a])|)aratns,  and  is  less  complicated  and  less 
expensive  than  many  others  that  have  been  described.  It  consists  of  a 
donble-Avallcd  box,  thirty  inches  long,  fifteen  wide,  and  twenty  high,  with 


Fig.  218. 


Incubator.    (Holt.) 


a  one-fourth  inch  air  space  between  the  inner  and  outer  walls.  A  tank 
of  warm  water,  four  inches  deep  and  covering  the  bottom  of  the  box, 
supplies  the  heat  to  maintain  the  requisite  temperature.     A  loop  of 


Fig.  219. 
Glass  Cover 


Air  Exit 


Vertical  section  of  incubator,  showing  internal  construction.    (Holt 


brass  pipe  is  connec^tcd  witii  one  end  of  the  tank,  and  this  is  provided 
with  a  funnel  for  filling  and  a  faucet  for  emptying  the  tank.     The  water 
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is  heated  bv  a  Bunsen  Inirnor  placed  upon  a  shelf  under  the  loop  of 
pipe.  The  tank  holds  five  or  six  gallons  of  water.  Fresh  air  is  ad- 
mitted by  four  openings,  three  inches  in  diameter,  two  on  each  side  of  the 
box;  a  slide  is  so  arranged  as  to  regulate  the  admission  of  air  at  will. 
About  six  inches  above  the  tank  there  is  a  shelf  which  serves  as  the 
support  for  the  child's  bed;  a  clear  space  of  six  inches  is  left  at  one 
end  of  the  shelf.  The  air  enters  the  openings  above  described,  passes 
over  the  tank,  then  over  a  wet  sponge  and  out  at  the  top  of  the  box. 
The  internal  construction  is  shown  in  Fig.  219.  The  top  consists  of  a 
plate  of  glass,  which  may  be  pushed  aside  to  admit  of  feeding  the  child 
without  removing  it  from  the  incubator.  The  temperature  is  regulated 
by  a  thermometer.  The  infant  lies  upon  a  bed  of  cotton  and  enveloped 
in  cotton.  It  is  usually  removed  once  daily  for  cleansing  the  chamber 
and  renewing  the  cotton. 

Holt  says  there  is  some  difficulty  in  maintaining  good  ventilation  with 
the  room  temperature  at  75°  F.  or  higher,  but  none  at  65°  to  68°  F. 

Rotch,  of  Boston,  has  devised  a  more  complicated  apparatus,  but  its 
ex])ense  is  such  that  few  will  care  to  purchase  it. 

The  Feeding  of  a  premature  infant  will  require  special  care.  If  left 
to  itself  it  will  not  nurse  from  the  mother,  or  from  a  bottle,  in  many 
cases.  It  may  be  necessary  to  feed  it  with  a  medicine  dropper,  giving 
the  food  frequently  and  in  small  quantity  at  a  time.  When  breast  milk 
is  available,  it  should  be  pumped  from  the  breast  and  given  every  hour 
or  two.  Or,  for  the  first  thirty-six  hours  after  the  birth,  a  5  per  cent, 
solution  of  milk-sugar,  or  freshly  prepared  whey,  made  from  cow's  milk 
by  coagulating  it  with  rennet  and  straining  through  muslin,  as  directed 
mider  Artificial  Feeding,  may  be  given.  AVhen  breast  milk  is  not 
available,  whey  may  be  exclusively  given  for  the  first  w^eek,  and  then  it 
may  be  mixed  with  a  little  rich  top  milk,  beginning  with  one-fourth  rich 
milk,  and  gradually  increasing  this  to  one-third.  When  the  child  refuses 
to  take  sufficient  food,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  gavage  should  be  resorted 
to.  A  half-ounce  of  breast  milk  may  be  given  every  two  hours  to  a 
seven  months'  child,  and  three-fourths  of  an  ounce  to  an  eight  mouths' 
child. 

The  usual  period  of  incubation  is  from  one  to  three  months,  but  must 
be  subject  to  the  judgment  of  the  physician  in  the  individual  case.  It  will 
depend  upon  the  circulation  of  the  infant  and  upon  its  power  to  main- 
tain its  own  body  heat.  When  it  is  desired  to  discontinue  the  use  of 
artificial  heat,  it  is  well  to  first  gradually  reduce  the  temperature  of  the 
incubator,  day  by  day,  to  that  of  the  room.  It  will  usually  be  unsafe  to 
dispense  with  the  incubator  until  the  child  begins  to  gain  weight  and  is 
able  to  nurse  at  the  breasts  or  the  bottle. 

In  many  cases  it  will  be  advisable  to  keep  the  infant  in  the  incubator 
until  the  period  of  full  term  has  arrived.  This,  however,  is  not  always 
necessary. 

The  habit  of  nursing  may  be  cultivated  by  feeding  through  a  nipple- 
shield. 
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Uterus    with    Two-egg   Twins.       (After    Sine! 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

MULTIPLE  PREGNANCY. 

By  multiple  pregnancy  is  meant  the  development  of  two  or  more 
embryos  within  the  maternal  organism  at  the  same  time.  While,  as  a  rule, 
this  takes  place  within  the  uterine  cavity  (Plate  XIX.),  numerous  cases 
are  on  record  in  which  one  embryo  has  found  lodgement  within  the  womb 
and  another  outside  of  it,  combining  uterine  and  extra-uterine  gestation. 

The  reason  for  the  occurrence  of  multiple  foetation  is  not  known,  but 
speculation  has  given  rise  to  many  theories,  the  most  plausible  of  which 
is  that  the  condition  is  one  of  atavic  manifestation.  In  its  etiology  the 
influence  of  heredity,  especially  on  the  mother's  side,  is  well  established, 
but  instances  of  a  paternal  bias  are  not  wanting.  Conditions,  such  as 
climate,  environment,  and  the  like,  appear  to  have  little  effect  in  deter- 
mining plural  conception,  yet  in  certain  localities  plural  pregnancies 
occur  with  much  greater  frequency  than  in  others. 

Rumpe  found  that  in  twenty-nine  cases  of  single-egg  twins  the  mothers 
were  under  twenty-five  years  of  age  in  70  per  cent.,  and  in  one  hundred 
cases  of  two-egg  twins  the  mothers  were  between  twenty-six  and  thirty 
in  50  per  cent. 

Frequency.  Twin  conception  is  more  frequent  in  women  who  have 
already  borne  children,  and  more  so  in  old  than  in  young  primigravidoe. 
Of  multiple  pregnancies  the  commonest  variety  is  ticins ;  triplets  more 
rarely  occur.  Quadruplets,  and  even  quintuplets,  are  met  with  excep- 
tionally. Reported  instances  of  a  larger  number  of  embryos  developed 
simultaneously  in  the  same  woman  have  not  been  sufficiently  authentic 
to  merit  credence.  According  to  G.  Yeit,  in  13,000,000  births,  twins 
occurred  once  in  89,  triplets  once  in  7910,  and  quadruplets  once  in 
371,12(3  labors.  For  this  country  these  figures  may  be  accepted  as  ap- 
])roximately  correct,  though  recent  statistics  from  two  of  the  largest 
Eastern  cities  place  the  proportion  of  twins  at  one  in  every  120  labors, 
while  Green  found  three  cases  of  triplets  among  5626  labors  (one  in 
1875)  in  the  records  of  the  Boston  Lying-in  Hospital. 

Mode  of  Origin.  Twins  may  arise  (1)  from  a  single  ovum,  the  germ 
dividing,  (2)  from  two  separate  ova  developing  in  the  same  Graafian  fol- 
licle— rarely,^  (3)  from  two  ova  extruded  from  different  portions  of  the 

1  While  in  the  ovaries  of  the  new-born  child,  and  especiaUy  of  the  unripe  ftbtns,  a  Graafian  follicle 
is  sometimes  seen  to  contain  two,  three,  or  even  four  ova  (Fantellani),  Waldeyer  states  that  in  the 
adult  human  ovary  he  has  never  found  more  than  a  single  ovum  in  a  follicle. 
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same  ovary,  or  (4)  from  two  ova  each  proceeding  from  a  different  ovary. 
Triplets  arise  from  three  distinct  ova,  or  from  one-egg  twins  and  a  single 
ovum,  while  quadruplets  come  from  double  twins,  or  from  twins  and 
two  single  ova. 

Of  twins  those  developing  from  two  distinct  ova  are  the  most  frequent, 
and  the  combined  average  weight  of  sucli  children  is  greater  than  in  the 
case  of  single-egg  twins,  while  the  difference  in  weight  of  the  individual 
gemellus  is  more  marked  in  the  latter  instance.  This  is  prol)al)ly  due 
either  to  nutritive  causes  or  to  the  inherent  weakness  of  a  divided  germ. 

Sex  of  Twins.  Veit  found  that  of  150,000  twin  pregnancies  in  rather 
more  than  one-third  botii  children  were  males,  in  less  than  one-third  both 
were  females,  and  in  the  remaining  third  both  sexes  occurred.  The 
more  recent  statistics  of  Rumpe  show  that  of  65  single-egg  twins,  both 
children  were  males  in  36,  and  both  females  in  29,  and  of  101  two-egg 
twins,  in  .'U  l)oth  were  males,  in  16  both  were  females,  and  in  54  each  sex 
was  represented.  This  indicates  that  in  about  66  per  cent,  of  twins  both 
children  are  of  the  same  sex,  with  the  projiortion  of  males  largely  in  excess. 

Arrangement  of  Membranes.  The  arrangement  of  the  membranes  in 
twin  conceptions  de[)ends  upon  the  origin  of  the  embryos.  The  decidua 
vera  is  always  single  ;  the  reflexa  is  single  for  one-egg  twins,  and  double 
when  t\yo  ova  become  attached  at  different  portions  of  the  uterine  sur- 
face.^ The  chorion  is,  also,  always  single  when  two  embryos  develop  from 
the  same  egg,  and  double  when  two  ova  are  involved.  The  amnion,  an 
individual  product,  is  probably  always  primarily  double.  AVhere  two 
embryos  occupy  a  common  amniotic  sac,  the  median  wall,  wliich  originally 
separated  them,  may  undergo  absorjition,  but  careful  search  will  gen- 
erally reveal  some  vestige  of  its  former  presence. 

The  Placenta.  As  the  embryonic  ])ortion  of  this  organ  is  always  of 
individual  origin,  it  follows  that  in  all  cases  of  twin  pregnancy  the 
placenta  is  at  first  double.  But  the  close  proximity  of  the  two  structures 
in  one-egg  twins  usually  leads  to  fusion  of  their  contiguous  edges,  witli 
subsequent  deep  and  superticial  anastomoses  of  the  bloodvessels  ;  while  in 
two-egg  twins,  although  a  widely  distant  im])lantation  of  the  placenta^  may 
result  in  their  permanent  separation,  very  frecjuentiy  their  })orders  will 
be  found  to  have  become  united,  with  an  easily  recognizable  intermediate 
zone  lying  between.  Whenever  two  chorions  are  developed  anastomosis 
of  the  placental  vessels  does  not  take  ])lace.  Placenke  succenturiatce 
(separate  or  accessory  lobes)  occur  with  frequency  in  twin  ])regnancies, 
as  well  as  anomalies  in  the  insertion  of  the  ])lacental  end  of  the  cord. 

The  individual  grow^th  of  twin  end^ryos  varies  greatly,  according  to 
the  proportion  of  blood  supply  furnished  to  each.  Any  interference 
with  the  circulation  in  the  one — whether  resulting  from  imperfect  attach- 
ment, early  partial  sejiaration  from  accidents  to  the  placenta,  anastomotic 
complications  in  joined  ])lacentas,  iidierent  feebleness  of  the  embryo,  dis- 
orders of  the  membranes  or  the  like — immediately  acts  to  the  advantage 
of  the  other;  the  latter,  by  its  more  raj)id  development  and  augmented 
strength,  the  expansion  of  its  envelopes  and  increase  of  the  surrounding 
liquor,  soon  acquires  such  supremacy  over  its  fellow  that  this  eventually 
perishes,  and  is  either  compressed  and  flattened  against  the  uterine  Mall 
as  a  foetus  papyraceus,  degenerates  into  a  mole,  or  is  prematurely  cast 
1  A  single  reflexa  niav  exist  where  two  ova  are  situated  verv  near  to<rether. 
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off  from  the  uteri ae  cavity;  the  fortunate  individual,  ou  the  other  hand, 
continues  to  advance  to  tlie  completion  of  gestation.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  iutra-uterine  death  of  one  embryo  occurs  with  three  times  greater 
frequency  in  one-egg  twins  than  in  those  develo[)ed  from  two  separate 
ova,  a  (urcumstance  readily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  malformations 
and  pathological  conditions  are  much  oftener'met  with  in  the  former  than 
in  the  latter. 

Superfoetation.  In  rare  instances  it  has  happened  that  the  atrophied 
body  of  the  dead  ftetus  has  been  retained  in  utero  for  a  considerable  time 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  living  child  at  term.  Occasionally,  instead  of 
perishing,  the  growth  of  the  feebler  embryo  may  be  retarded  only  by  the 
more  rapid  and  vigorous  advancement  of  the  brother,  and,  after  the 
delivery  of  the  latter,  may  continue  its  intra-uterine  existence  for  a  period 
of  weeks  or  even  mouths  until  its  development  is  completed.  The  fact  of 
such  a  delivery  following  at  an  indefinite  interval  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  first  child  has  led  to  belief  in  the  possibility  of  superfoetatit)n  as 
opposed  to  superfecundation. 

Superfecundation.  By  the  latter  term  is  understood  the  fertilization  of 
more  than  one  ovum,  discharged  at  the  same  ovulation,  by  separate  acts 
of  insemination  at  short  intervals,  while  superfoetation  implies  the  im- 
pregnation of  an  ovum  during  such  time  as  another  ovum  from  a  pre- 
vious ovulation  is  in  process  of  utero-gestatiou.  While  superfoetation 
is  theoretically  possible,  it  has  not  been  proved. 

Pathological  Character.  Possibly  owing  to  the  excessive  distention  of 
the  uterus  as  much  as  to  other  causes — hydramnios  being  a  frequent 
accompaniment — there  exists  a  marked  tendency  in  plural  pregnancies 
to  an  early  termination  of  gestation,  and  miscarriage  and  premature 
delivery  are  particularly  liable  to  result  in  cases  of  one-egg  twins,  quad- 
rujilets,  and  quintuplets. 

Both  children  in  twin  pregnancies  may  be  expelled  at  the  same  labor, 
or  at  intervals  ranging  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours,  or  even  longer, 
as  already  mentioned.  The  offspring  of  plural  pregnancies  are  often  of 
feeble  vitality,  and  one  child  is  quite  likely  to  succumb  within  a  com- 
])aratively  short  time  following  delivery.  Monstrosities  are  much  more 
liable  to  be  developed  under  these  conditions,  and  the  mothers  are  more 
prone  to  eclamptic  attacks  than  when  the  pregnancy  is  simple. 

Diagnosis  of  Multiple  Pregnancy. 

The  existence  of  twin  pregnancy  may,  as  a  rule,  be  determined  with 
reasonable  certainty  by  the  following  data  :  {a)  Excessive  size  and  ten- 
sion of  the  abdomen  are  significant  of  twins.  (/>)  Permanent  uterine 
tension  with  very  limited  mobility  should  suggest  multiple  fcetation. 
Persistent  tension  is  present  in  simple  hydramnios,  but  here  there  is  pre- 
ternatural mobility  of  the  foetus.  It  also  occurs  in  the  concealed  form 
of  accidental  hemorrhage,  but  the  latter  condition  is  distinguished  by 
its  shorter  duration  and  by  the  signs  of  internal  hemorrhage,  (c)  The 
abdominal  tumor  is  usually  broader  than  in  single  f(Tetation.  Some- 
times the  abdomen  presents  a  sulcus  corresponding  to  the  space  be- 
tween the  two  foetuses;  but  this  may  arise  from  other  causes.  {d) 
Detection  by  abdominal  palpation  of  two  foetal  heads,  or  of  two  dorsal 
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planes,  of  three  or  four  fcetal  poles,  or  of  a  multitude  of  small  })arts  is 
usually  possible,  (e)  Detection  of  one  head  in  the  excavation  and  one 
in  the  up])er  uterine  segment  makes  the  diagnosis  of  twins.  (/)  One 
head  may  be  found  in  the  excavation  and  one  in  an  iliac  fossa.  ((/)  Dis- 
tance from  pelvic  pole  to  fundal  pole  more  than  30.5  cm.,  12  inches,  is 
evidence  of  twins.  (A)  The  recognition,  by  auscultation,  of  two  foetal 
heart-sounds,  not  synchronous,  and  iieard  at  different  locations,  is  con- 
clusive. It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  one  foetus  may  be 
dead.  Even  when  both  are  living  the  detection  of  two  independent 
heart-sounds  is  frequently  impossible,  (i)  Suprapubic  oedema  is  almost 
invariably  present  in  plural  pregnancy.  This,  however,  may  occur  in 
single  ]H-egnancy  with  hydramnios,  since  it  arises  from  venous  stasis  in 
the  abdominal  wall  due  to  pressure  brought  about  by  the  greatly  dis- 
tended uterus. 

Vaginal  Signs.  During  pregnancy  twin  foetation  presents  ])raotically 
no  characteristic  signs  obtainable  by  the  vaginal  examination.  In  course 
of  the  labor  one  or  more  of  the  following  conditions  may  be  detected. 
(a)  IvajMdly  successive  presentation  of  a  head  and  a  breech.  (6)  Four 
extremities  presenting,      (c)  Two  amniotic  bags  offering  at  the  cervix. 

The  diagnosis  of  triplets  is  sometimes  possible  after  the  pregnancy  has 
reached  the  later  months.  In  quadruple  pregnancy  the  existence  of  mul- 
tiple foetation  should  be  capable  of  recognition,  but  the  number  of  chil- 
dren can  scarcely  be  determined  before  birth. 

Management  of  the  Labor.  The  usual  risks  of  labor  for  both  mother 
and  child  are  somewhat  increased  in  twin  births.  The  labor  is  fre- 
quently longer  and  is  more  likely  to  be  comjjlicaled  than  in  single  f(]eta- 
tion.  Owing  to  overdisteution,  the  uterus  may  retract  less  promptly  in 
the  third  stage,  and  the  danger  of  post-partum  hemorrhage  is  greater. 
The  viability  of  the  child  is  less  than  in  normal  gestation.  In  nearly  25 
per  cent,  of  cases  the  labor  is  premature.  These  facts  must  be  borne 
in  mind  in  the  management  of  the  labor  and  the  after-care  of  the 
children. 

According  to  the  statistics  of  Kleinwiichter  and  of  Speigelberg,  in  50 
per  cent,  or  more  of  twin  births  both  foetuses  present  by  the  vertex. 
Breech  and  transverse  presentations  are  more  common  than  in  ordinary 
labors. 

W'luMi  the  first  child  is  larger  than  the  second,  the  second  birth,  as  a 
rule,  is  rapid.  Tiie  delivery  of  the  second  foetus  is  rarely  delayed  more 
than  a  few  hours.  The  cord  of  the  first  child  should  be  ligated  on  the 
maternal  as  well  as  tlie  foetal  side,  owing  to  the  possibility  of  communi- 
cation between  the  placental  circulations.  The  membranes  of  the  second 
foetus  may  be  ruptured  as  soon  as  labor  pains  are  resumed  after  expulsion 
of  the  first. 

Interference  in  either  delivery  must  be  governed  by  the  same  rules  as 
in  single  births. 

Both  ])lacentas  are  usually  expelled  together  after  the  birth  of  the 
second  child.  Very  rarely,  when  the  placentas  are  entirely  distinct,  the 
first  one  may  come  away  before  the  expulsion  of  the  second  fa?tus. 

Special  care  will  usually  be  required  by  manipulation  and  the  use  of 
ergot  to  secure  full  retraction  of  the  uterus. 

In  triple  births  the  management  is,  in  general,  the  same  as  in  twins. 
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ANOMALIES   AND  DISEASES   OF  THE   FCETAL  APPENDAGES. 

Diseases  of  the  Decidu^. 

Inflammation  of  the  Decidual  Tissues.  As  the  decidua  is  merely  the 
hypertrophied  and  modified  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus,  Ave  find  it 
the  seat  of  the  same  inflammatory  processes  as  occur  in  the  endometrium 
of  the  non-pregnant.  Decidual  endometritis  may  be  either  acute  or 
chronic. 

Acute  Decidual  EiuJometritis.  This  form  of  the  disease  is  much  less 
commonly  met  with  than  the  chronic,  and  may  be  associated  with  some 
acute  infectious  disorder,  as  variola ;  or  it  may  be  the  consequence  of 
unskilled  attempts  at  inducing;  abortion.  The  pathologic  features  are 
swelling,  congestion,  and  infiltration  of  the  tissues  with  leucocytes :  the 
course  of  the  pregnancy  usually  is  cut  short  by  the  disease. 

Chronic  Decidual  Endometritis.  Tlie  causes  given  for  this  affection 
are  a  pre-existing  endometritis,  especially  of  sypliilitic  or  gonorrhteal 
origin,  and  death  of  the  foetus  with  retention  of  the  ovum ;  but  there  are 
many  cases  in  which  no  satisfactory  explanation  can  be  offered.  Three 
types  of  the  affection  are  descril)ed  : 

A.  Chronic  Diffuse  Decidual  Endometritis.  This  form  is  characterized 
by  a  general  hyperplasia,  so  that  the  decidua  becomes  enormously  thick- 
ened :  there  is  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  connective  tissue  and  sub- 
jacent muscular  fibres,  together  with  proliferation  of  the  decidual  cells. 
The  vessels  are  enlarged  and  extravasations  of  blood  are  numerous. 
If  the  disease  develops  early  in  pregnancy,  abortion  is  the  usual  result ; 
but  when  the  process  pursues  a  slow  course  and  is  not  pronounced, 
the  term  of  gestation  may  be  completed.  In  such  a  case  there  may, 
however,  l)e  difficulty  in  the  separation  of  the  meml^ranes  at  labor ; 
the  placenta  may  be  adherent  and  require  manual  extraction,  or  some 
thickened  portion  of  the  decidua  may  remain  in  utero  and  give  rise  to 
septic  trouble. 

B.  Chronic  Poli/poid  Decidual  Endometritis.  This  type  is  tlie  result 
of  an  uneven  distribution  of  the  hyperjilastic  tissue,  so  that  excrescences, 
rounded  or  polvjioid,  arc  })roduc('d.  Tills  form  of  the  disease  usually 
occurs  early  in  pregnancv,  with  the  result  of  destroying  the  fetus  and 
l)ringing  on  abortion. 

C.  Catarrhal  Decidual  Endometritis.  lu  this  variety  tlie  j)ronilnent 
features  are  the  involvement  of  the  glandular  tissues  and  a  hypersecretion 
of  watery  mucus.  If  associated  inlerstitial  ciiituges  block  tlie  outlet 
of  the  glands,  cysts  may  be  formed  ;  but  usually  the  secretion  escapes 
from  the  uterus,  and  gives  rise  to  a  symptom  known  as  hydrorrhoea 
gravidarum. 
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Hydvoi-rhcea  Grdvidarion.  The  dL'^chargv  from  the  uterus  may 
vary  in  amount  from  a  few  drops  to  a  pint,  and  occur  at  irregular 
intervals.  The  secretion  finds  its  way  between  the  membranes  to  the 
OS,  and  escapes  almost  continuously,  provided  there  be  no  obstruction. 
If  there  be  adhesions  between  the  (Imiidii  and  dccidua,  the  fluid  may 
accumulate  until  the  ])ressure  becomes  i:;reat  enouoh  to  overcome  the 
resistance,  when  it  escapes  in  a  profuse  gush.  Hydrorrhcea  may  be 
present  from  the  early  weeks  of  pregnancy,  but  usually  it  is  a  symp- 
tom not  marked  until  the  late  months.  The  fluid  is  clear,  slightly 
viscid,  and  contains  albumin  :  spots  upon  the  clothing  frequently  show  a 
pinkish  tinge  at  the  margin.  In  diagnosing  this  affection  it  must  be 
remembered  that  certain  non-gravid  conditions,  as  cancer  and  fibroid,  may 
produce  a  watery  disciiargc;  and  when  there  is  no  doul)t  about  tiie  exist- 
ence of  pregnancy  we  should  be  sure  that  the  fiuid  comes  from  the  uterus, 
and  is  not  the  remains  of  vaginal  douches  or  the  result  of  incontinence 
of  urine.  When  the  source  is  clearly  the  pregnant  uterus  it  may  be 
difficult  to  decide  Avhether  the  fluid  comes  from  diseased  glands  or  from 
the  amniotic  sac  through  a  small  opening  high  on  one  side.  Rupture  of 
the  membranes  is  diagnosed  by  finding  that  the  fluid  contains  urea  and 
flakes  of  vernix  caseosa ;  its  escape  does  not  continue  over  a  long  period 
of  time,  but  is  followed  by  abortion  or  premature  labor. 

Prognosis  and  Treatment.  Hydrorrluea  deciduale  may  produce 
no  untoward  results  for  either  mother  or  child  ;  in  a  few  cases  uterine 
contractions  ai)pear,  and  probal)ly  are  the  result  of  the  endometritis  of 
which  the  discharge  is  a  symptom.  Rest  and  uterine  sedatives  are  the 
only  treatment  which  seems  to  be  effective,  although  in  a  few  cases 
potassic  iodide  has  been  favorably  mentioned. 

Atrophy  of  the  Decidua.  This  is  a  rare  condition  described  by  a  few 
writers.  Its  result  is  that  the  ovular  attachments  are  so  imjierfect  that 
the  ovum  hangs  down  in  the  uterus  and  may  come  to  lie  in  the  cervix. 
Foetal  death  and  abortion  are  the  usual  terminations. 

Anomalies  and  Diseases  of  the  Amnion. 

Because  we  are  still  ignorant  of  the  sources  of  the  liquor  amnii  as  a 
])hysiologic  secretion  but  little  is  known  of  the  causes  which  ju'oduce 
variations  in  the  amount.  jNIany  modern  authors  consider  this  fluid  of 
purely  foetal  origin,  coming  from  the  kidneys  and  skin,  as  well  as  ti'an- 
suding  from  the  vessels  in  the  cord.  Other  writers  believe  the  maternal 
organism  aids  in  its  production,  there  being  a  transudation  through  the 
chorion  and  amnion  from  the  blood-current  of  the  mother.  Probably 
both  luother  and  fcetus  contribute  to  its  production.  Tiie  normal  <juan- 
tity  at  term  is  estimated  at  one  or  two  pints. 

Oligohydramnios,  or  Deficiency  of  Amniotic  Fluid.  The  causes  of  this 
condition  are  unknown,  but  the  results  may  be  pronounced.  The  foetal 
parts  are  apt  to  come  in  contact  with  one  another  and  with  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  amnion  ;  fcetal  movements  ar{>  therefi>re  restrained,  or  they 
may  result  in  the  fi)rmation  of  ulcers  from  friction.  If  the  uterus  is 
closely  applied  t(^  the  body  of  the  fcetus,  adhesions  may  form  between 
its  surface  and  the  amnion  ;  this  relation  tends  to  the  production  of 
deformities  and  the  development  of  anniiotic  l)ands,  a  condition  to  be 
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tk'scrihc'd  later.  liallutU'iiirnt  is  iiii])()s.sil)le,  aiul  it  is  difficult  to  map 
out  the  fd'tus  by  ))al})ation  :  the  iirst  stage  of  labor  is  slow,  owiug-  to  the 
detieieut  htig  of  waters.  Oligohydramnios  seldom  can  be  diagnosed,  and 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  treatment. 

Hydramnios,  Polyhydramnios.  This  condition  is  characterized  by  an 
excess  of  li(|uor  amnii,  and  often  is  spoken  of  as  a  dropsy  of  the  amniotic 
sac.  The  minor  degrees  of  increase  are  apt  to  be  unnoticed,  and  we  do 
not  use  the  term  hydramnios  until  the  fluid  is  large  enough  in  amount 
to  produce  symptoms.  Statistics  as  to  the  frequency  of  this  affection  are 
unreliable  from  the  fact  that  some  patients  are  more  tolerant  of  distention 
than  others;  nudti})arae,  for  instance,  would  be  less  likely  to  complain 
than  primiparte.  The  marked  forms  of  the  disease  ])robably  do  not  occur 
oftener  than  once  in  150  or  200  confinements.  In  extreme  cases  the 
accumulation  (»f  fluid   may  amount  to  five  or  six  gallons. 

Etiology.  Uncertainty  as  to  the  sources  of  the  liquor  amnii  has  led 
to  the  promulgation  of  many  theories  concerning  the  causes  of  hydram- 
nios ;  we  shall  mention  some  of  the  leading  ones. 

^4.  Fcetus.  1.  Nuiiihei'.  Hydramnios  is  frequently  found  associated 
with  twin  iiregnancies,  and  the  cause  is  supposed  to  be  the  relation  of 
the  vessels  in  the  common  |>lacenta.  If  tlie  vessels  of  one  twin  tid^e  a 
shorter  course,  more  blood  would  go  to  that  foetus  than  to  the  other.  The 
result  is  more  rapid  growth  and  a  larger,  more  powerful  heart.  Thus, 
one  child  absorbs  more  fluid  from  the  placenta  and  produces  excessive 
secretion,  certainly  from  the  kidneys  and  possibly  from  the  skin.  The 
accumulated  discharges  cause  the  hydramnios.  In  other  cases  one  twin 
may  exert  pressure  upon  the  other  in  such  a  way  that  there  are  stasis  in 
the  vessels  of  the  cord  and  increased  transudation  throngh  their  walls. 

2.  MaJfonndtions.  These  often  are  associated  with  hydramnios,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  as  cause  or  effect. 

3.  Health  of  Foetus.  Syphilis  seems  to  be  a  cause  in  some  cases,  espe- 
cially any  syphilitic  affection  of  the  liver  which  raises  the  blood-pressure 
in  the  uml)ilical  vein  and  leads  to  increased  transudation.  The  foetus 
may  be  dead  and  macerated,  but  this  condition  may  be  the  result  of  the 
hydramnios.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  in  100  cases  of  hydramnios 
Bar  found  44  per  cent,  of  the  children  to  be  in  good  condition. 

B.  Fcefal  Appendages.  When  the  accumulation  is  very  raj)id  an  in- 
flammation of  the  amnion  has  been  suggested  as  an  explanation.  Such 
conditions  as  twisting  and  other  anomalies  of  the  cord  raise  the  blood- 
pressure  in  the  vein  and  seem  to  account  for  some  of  the  cases.  Diseases 
of  the  placenta  and  decidua  should  be  mentioned  under  this  head. 

C.  Jlofher.  Syphilis,  albuminuria,  and  cardiac  disease  are  given 
among  the  maternal  conditions  producing  hydramnios.  It  is  said  that 
there  are  cases  in  which  excess  of  liquor  amnii  is  associated  with  serous 
effusion  elsewhere.  Hvdranniion  is  almost  twice  as  frequent  in  mnl- 
tiparse  as  in  ])rimiparfe. 

SY>rPTOM.S.  The  symptoms  may  be  ])resent  from  the  beginning,  but 
usually  do  not  appear  before  the  lifth  montli.  The  disease  may  take  a 
chronic  or  an  acute  course. 

The  Chronie  Form.  This  is  the  ty])e  more  frequently  seen  :  the 
enlargement  of  the  uterus  produci^  (1)  reflex  disturbances,  (2)  pressure- 
effects,  and  (3)  certain  alterations  in  the  signs  of  pregnancy. 
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1.  Reflex  Disturbances.  Nausea  and  vomiting  may  be  early  symp- 
toms, and  result  in  emaciation  and  weakness  from  want  of  nourish- 
ment. 

2.  Pirssnre-tfl'cct.s.  The  patient  has  a  feelinii:  of  distention  which 
often  amounts  to  severe  suffering;  the  ])ains  sometimes  arc  intermittent 
like  lal)or-i)ains  :  there  may  he  marked  (Tedema  of  the  lower  extremities 
quite  early  in  the  course  of  the  ])regnancy,  so  that  locomotion  becomes 
difficult ;  even  in  the  sixth  month  pressure  upon  the  diaphragm  may 
cause  dyspnoea  and  palpitation  ;  there  may  be  albuminuria  and  jaundice. 
All  those  phenomena  of  ])regnancy  which  we  ascribe  to  increase  of  intra- 
abdominal pressure  are  much  intensified  and  a])])ear  early. 

3.  Alteidtionx  in  the  .Sir/iis  of  Pre(/n((nci/.  On  abdominal  jjaljiation 
the  fundus  is  found  at  a  much  higher  level  than  corresponds  with  the 
period  of  gestation  ;  the  uterine  walls  seem  unnaturally  thin  and  in  a 
state  of  permanent  tension  ;  flu(;tuation  may  be  obtained  earlier  than  is 
usual,  and  is  more  ])ronounce(l  than  in  normal  cases;  the  ftietal  parts  can 
seldom  be  differentiated,  but  if  the  child  can  be  felt  ballottement  is  ab- 
normally marked.  On  auscultation  the  fa?tal  heart-sounds  are  nniffled 
or  unheard.  On  vaginal  examination  the  motility  of  the  foetus  is 
excessive ;  the  lower  segment  is  greatly  stretched  and  the  cervix 
partially  effjiced  and  somewhat  open,  as  if  the  first  stage  of  labor  had 
begun  ;  but  the  li])s  of  the  cervix  are  not  so  tense  and  thinned  as  in 
labor.  Malpresentations  are  not  imconmion,  and  the  labor  is  aj)t  to  be 
premature. 

The  Acute  Form.  In  this  form  the  excessive  accumulation  may  take 
place  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  and  rapid  distention  cause  great  suffer- 
ing :  in  some  cases  a  rise  of  temperature  occurs.  There  is  so  much 
sensitiveness  of  the  abdomen  that  without  an  ana^thetic  pal])ation  fre- 
quently is  imj)ossible. 

Diagnosis.  AVhen  there  is  a  history  of  irregular  menstruation  and 
the  small  size  of  the  foetus  or  thick  abdominal  walls  render  ])alpation 
difficult,  the  existence  of  pregnancy  may  be  overlooked,  so  that  hydramnios 
may  be  mistaken  for  :iscites  or  ovarian  cyst.  In  ascites  the  surface  of  the 
abdomen  is  flattened  ;  the  fianks  bidge  and  arc  dull  on  ])ercussion  ;  there 
is  resonance  over  the  central  part  of  the  abdomen;  a  change  in  the 
woman's  position  alters  the  relation  between  the  dull  and  resonant  areas. 
Both  hydramnios  and  cyst  present  signs  quite  the  reverse  of  those  just 
mentioned.  Ii\  by  ])lacing  the  hands  over  the  tumor,  there  are  felt 
alternating  contractions  and  relaxations  (Braxton  Hicks's  sign),  we  can 
exclude  ovarian  cyst  and  l)e  quite  certain  that  we  are  dealing  with  the 
distended  uterus;  when  these  signs  are  Avanting  we  maybe  obliged  to 
introduce  the  finger  into  the  cervix  as  far  as  the  internal  os  and  feel  for 
the  bulging  membranes.  In  acute  cases  the  symptoms  of  hydramnios 
closely  resemble  those  of  ovarian  cyst  with  torsion  of  the  ]iedicle,  and  it 
may  be  necessary  to  dilate  the  uterus,  or  even  to  ])erform  abdominal  sec- 
tion before  a  diagnosis  is  established. 

Having  established  a  diagnosis  of  ])regnancv,  we  must  distinguish  an 
acute  hydranmion  from  ectopic  gestation,  or  be  certain  that  the  distention 
of  the  abdomen  does  not  come  from  some  associated  condition.  Ecto]>ic 
pregnancy  is  distinguished  by  the  cardinal  signs  of  pain,  irregular  flowing, 
and  the  presence  of  a  tumor  beside  the  enlarged  uterus.     In  pregnancy 
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complicated  bv  ovarian  cyst  a  thorough  examination  will  result  in  the 
discovery  of  a  second  tumor. 

In  the  light  of  the  positive  evidences  of  pregnancy  we  must  decide 
whether  the  distention  of  the  abdomen  is  due  to  hydramnios,  twins,  or 
hvdatidiftnn  mole.  In  twins  the  fcctal  pifrts  are  easy  to  palpate  and 
their  multiplicity  is  evident ;  there  are  two  separate  areas  over  which  the 
heart-sounds  are  heard;  fluctuation  is  not  a  feature  nor  is  ballottement 
markeil.  Hydatidifbrm  mole  is  characterized  by  a  peculiar  discharge  from 
the  uterus,  and  will  be  described  later. 

Prognosis.  The  prognosis  for  the  child  is  poor,  as  in  many  cases  the 
foetus  is  diseased  ;  and  even  when  the  child  is  healthy  the  frequency  of 
])remature  lalxtr  diminishes  its  chances  of  living.  The  degree  and 
rapidity  of  distention  affect  the  prognosis,  which,  of  course,  is  worse  in 
the  acute  form,  in  many  chronic  cases  there  being  nothing  more  than 
discomfort.  The  prognosis  for  the  mother  is  less  favorable  than  in  normal 
cases,  because  the  overdistention ,  may  permit  malpositions  requiring 
operative  interference,  and  the  stretched  muscular  fibres  may  not  contra(;t 
well  in  the  third  stage,  thus  making  post-partum  hemorrhage  a  decided 
danger.  There  also  are  risks  incident  to  aliortion  and  premature  labor, 
such  as  infection  and  subinvolution.  The  increased  pressure  on  the 
abdominal  organs  predispi^ses  to  toxsemia  with  all  its  resulting  evils. 

Treatment.  Medical  treatment  is  of  little  value,  except  the  anti- 
syphilitic  in  a  few  eases :  a  milk-diet  is  recommended  for  its  diuretic 
action.  In  some  cases  an  abdominal  bandage  gives  relief.  Whenever 
possible  the  case  should  be  carried  along  until  the  foetus  has  reached 
a  vial)le  age,  the  patient  being  under  the  constant  supervision  of  a 
pliysician,  who  must  make  frequent  urinary  examinations  and  adopt 
prophylactic  measures  against  toxaemia.  Labor  should  be  induced  in 
acute  cases,  and  in  those  chronic  ones  in  which  there  is  danger  from  the 
excessive  distention.  After  puncture  of  the  membranes  the  fingers  should 
partially  plug  the  vagina  to  prevent  the  too  rapid  escape  of  the  Avaters, 
and  thus  avoid  malpresentation  and  syncope.  When  the  overdistention 
prevents  the  proper  action  of  the  uterine  fibres  the  membranes  should  be 
ruptured  at  the  beginning  instead  of  at  the  end  of  the  first  stage ;  the 
time  Selected  for  the  puncture  should  be  between  the  pains.  The  second 
stage  of  labor  may  be  marked  bv  violent  contractions,  and  the  third  by 
muscular  atony,  so  that  all  the  preparations  for  the  control  of  post-partum 
hemorrhage  should  l)e  made  in  advance. 

Alterations  in  the  Character  of  the  Amniotic  Fluid.  The  ap]>ear- 
ance  of  the  liquor  amnii  varies  with  the  period  of  pregnancy :  in 
the  early  months  it  is  clear  and  transparent,  alkaline  in  reaction, 
and  Avith  a  specific  gravity  of  about  100.6.  Later,  the  fluid  be- 
comes somewhat  thicker  and  whitish  from  the  addition  of  epithelial 
cells  and  flakes  of  vernix  caseosa  ;  the  li([uid  also  contains  small  hairs 
from  the  surface  of  the  fu'tal  body  and  shows  traces  of  urea.  Sub- 
stances injected  into  the  maternal  circulation  may  reach  the  liquor  anniii, 
and  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  the  mineral  salts  their  traces  have  appeared 
in  the  amniotic  fluid.  At  term  more  or  less  meconium  may  be  mixed 
with  the  fluid,  giving  it  a  dark-brown  or  greenish  tinge.  The  death  and 
maceration  of  the  fetus  may  give  a  jiinkish  coloration  to  the  li(pior,  or 
it  mav  become  thick  and  dark,  with  a  fetid  odor.      Infection  of  the  amni- 
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otic  sac  may  cause  putrid  decomposition  of  its  contents,  and  may  come 
aliniit  in  either  of  two  ways  :  there  may  l)e  a  small  rupture  of  the  mem- 
hraues,  hiiih  up  at  one  side,  where  micro-oroauisms  may  enter,  but 
througii  which  tiie  sac  cannot  entirely  emj)ty  itself;  or  a  severe  and  long- 
continued  infective  disease  of  the  mother  may  lead  to  infectioTi  of  tlic 
fa'tus  and  subsequently  to  that  nf  the  anniial   licpior. 

Amniotic  Bands.  These  pr(tl)al)ly  are  the  result  of  adhesions  l)etween 
f(etiis  and  amnion,  Ixinu'  particularly  favored  by  deticiency  of  the  liquor 
anmii  ;  later,  the  distention  of  the  uterine  walls  draws  out  the  adhesions 
into  bands  which  may  be  simple  or  branching.  Sometimes  the  bands 
rupture  during  this  process,  and  one  end  is  found  floating  free  while  the 
other  is  attached  to  either  skin  or  amnion.  Either  the  adhesions  or  the 
bands  may  make  so  nuich  traction  ui)on  that  portion  of  the  child  to  which 
they  are  attached  that  deformities  and  the  death  (»f  the  f(etus  result  :  pre- 
mature detachment  of  the  placenta  may  be  caused  by  the  j)ulling  of  short 
bands.  In  some  cases  the  bands  encircle  a  limb  and  j)roduee  amputa- 
tion, an  injury  which  has  been  wrongly  ascribed  to  the  action  of  a  coil 
formed  from  the  umbilical  cord. 

Diseases  of  the  Chorion. 

Myxomatous  Degeneration  of  the  Chorion.  This  disease  is  commonly 
known  as  hydatidilorm  or  vesicular  mole,  and  is  rather  rare,  occurring 
about  once  in  one  or  two  thousand  cases.  The  affection  consists  of 
proliferative  degeneration  of  the  chorionic  villi,  resulting  in  the  forma- 
tion of  cysts,  most  of  which  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  millet-seed  to 
th.at  of  a  grape,  although  a  few  reach  the  size  of  hens'  eg<2:s.  The  pedi- 
cles of  these  cysts  consist  of  the  trunks  and  branches  of  the  villi,  so  that 
the  arrangement  suggests  that  of  a  bunch  of  gra])es.  (Plate  XX.)  On  close 
examination,  however,  it  may  be  seen  that  some  cysts  spring  from  the  walls 
of  others  and  that  there  are  several  on  a  single  stem,  the  intermediate 
constricted  ])ortions  often  being  ])atulous,  so  that  fluid  can  be  forced  from 
one  cyst  to  the  next.  The  vesicles  themselves  are  rounded,  fusiform,  or 
])yriform,  and  are  distended  with  a  clear,  yellowish  or  jiinkish  fluid  of 
watery  consistency  and  containing  albumin  and  mucin. 

In  some  cases  the  aggregation  of  cysts  may  form  a  mass  as  large  as  a 
child's  head  and  be  covered  and  inflltrated  with  blood-clots.  A  smaller 
neoplasm  may  be  expelled  wraj)ped  in  a  decidual  layer,  which  must  be 
incised  Ix'fore  the  cysts  appear.  On  laving  o]ien  a  vesicular  mass  all 
traces  of  fetus  and  amniotic  sac  may  be  wanting,  or  there  may  be  a  col- 
lection of  gelatinous  fluid  in  mIhcIi  only  the  remains  of  a  foetus  or  um- 
bilical cord  are  found.  In  other  cases,  ]>articularly  when  all  the  villi  are 
not  affected,  the  fcctus  may  be  jiresent,  its  develo])ment  corresponding  to 
the  period  of  pregnancy  at  which  its  death  occurred. 

Patholooy.  When  the  entire  chorion  is  involved  the  disease  is 
classed  as  complete,  and  such  is  the  usual  form  when  the  degeneration 
begins  early  in  pregnancy.  If  the  affection  does  not  begin  until  there  has 
been  some  atro])hy  of  the  villi,  we  have  the  partial  variety,  which  usually 
is  confined  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  placental  site.  The  extent  of  the 
chorion  involved  determines  the  fate  of  the  child,  there  being  cases  in 
Avhich  oidy  a  few  cotyledons  of  the  placenta  are  diseased  and  the  child's 
health  unafl'ected. 
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There  i.s  some  (liscussioii  as  to  the  pathologic  role  played  by  the  different 
tissues  of  the  villus.  A  normal  villus  consists  of  a  stroma  made  up  of 
nuicoid  tissue  continuous  with  that  in  the  umbilical  cord  ;  upon  this  are 
two  layers  of  cells,  of  which  the  outer  comes  in  contact  with  the  decidua, 
and  is  known  as  the  syncytium.  Virchow  c(^nsiders  hydatidiform  mole 
to  be  the  result  of  hypertrophy  and  degeneration  taking  place  in  the 
stroma  of  the  villus,  /.  c,  it  is  a  myxoma  of  the  chorion.  While  the 
majority  of  writers  seem  to  agree  with  Virchow,  several  recent  French 
and  (jfrman  observers  have  called  attention  to  changes  in  the  cell-layers, 
and  throw  considerable  light  upon  the  mode  of  behavior  of  certain  of 
these  neoplasms.  L.  Ouvry  states  that  there  are  marked  proliferation 
and  degeneration  of  the  cellular  layers,  so  that  upon  the  walls  of  the 
larger  cysts  may  be  seen  bud-like  outgrowths  made  up  of  the  elements 
of  the  syncytium  and  deeper  layer ;  where  the  vesicles  come  in  contact 
with  the  uterine  walls  these  processes  are  more  pronounced  than  in  the 
depths  of  the  neoplasm.  There  are  other  investigators  who  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  the  morbid  processes  are  confined  to  the  cellular  coverings  of 
the  villi. 

]^esiciif(ir  Mole  amJ  Mdlic/iianci/.  In  most  instances  the  mass  of  degen- 
erated villi  is  limited  by  the  decidua  and  uterine  wall,  but,  even  in  small 
moles,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  observe  that  the  decidual  envelope  has  been 
thinned  in  spots  by  invasion  of  the  vesicles.  Cases  have  been  reported 
in  which  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  uterus  was  eroded  and  large  vessels 
})enetrated,  so  that  fatal  hemorrhage  followed  removal  of  the  mole ; 
also  uterine  rupture  and  fatal  peritonitis  have  been  known  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  presence  of  the  neo])lasm.  It  is  pretty  generally  admitted 
that  deciduoma  malignum  springs  from  syncytial  cells  remaining  in  utero, 
and  hydatidiform  mole  is  now  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  potent 
predisposing  causes.  Veit  maintains  that  there  is  some  unknown  patho- 
logic condition  connected  with  ])regnancy  underlying  both  vesicular  mole 
and  deciduoma  malignum.  Thus,  there  seem  to  be  both  benign  and 
malignant  moles,  antl  the  majority  of  the  cases  of  deciduoma  malignum 
have  a  previous  history  of  vesicular  mole. 

Etiology.  The  causes  of  vesicular  mole  are  not  known ;  both  a 
fetal  and  a  maternal  origin  have  been  suggested,  but  the  weight  of 
authority  at  present  seems  to  incline  toward  favoring  a  maternal  causation, 
considering  the  death  of  the  foetus  as  secondary.  Syphilis  and  tulierculosis 
are  mentioned  among  the  predisposing  causes.  Virchow  considers  the 
primary  factor  to  be  disease  of  the  decidua.  In  most  cases  the  mother 
is  a  multipara  and  over  thirty  years  of  age. 

Symptoms.  The  symptoms  usually  show  themselves  before  the  tenth 
w(>ek,  and,  associated  with  the  evidences  of  pregnancy,  there  may  be  the 
following  signs  : 

.1.  lUixxhi  Discharge  from  the  Ilerus.  This  is  the  most  common 
sign,  being  present  in  two-thirds  of  all  the  cases.  The  hemorrhage  aj)- 
pears  without  warning,  and  is  frequently  repeated  :  each  attack  of  flow- 
ing usually  is  f  )llowed  by  a  pinkish,  watery  discharge  of  fetid  odor. 

B.  J)isproj)ortionate  Size  of  the  Uterus.  When  the  disease  is  of  the 
com])lete  varietv  the  uterus  may  be  much  larger  than  corresponds  with 
the  period  of  jircgnancv;  but  although  the  uterus  may  be  as  large  as  at 
the  fifth  or  sixth  month,  no  evidence  of  the  presence  of  a  foetus  can  be 
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obtained  either  by  palpation  or  auscultation.  The  increase  in  size  may 
be  rapid,  and  the  uterus  then  remain  stationary,  owini;  to  the  death  of 
the  foetus ;  when  the  degeneration  is  partial  there  may  be  no  increase  of 
size. 

v.  Chanr/e  in  the  P/ii/sical  Characfa-i.sfics  of  the  (lerus.  In  well- 
marked  cases  the  uterus  may  have  a  doughy  feel,  and  occasionally  its 
outline  is  irregular. 

I).  Discharge  of  VeslclcH.  This  is  a  pathognomonic  sign,  l)ut.  unfor- 
tunately, rarely  is  present  until  the  process  of  expulsion  has  begun. 

The  almost  constant  drain  from  the  uterus  produces  marked  ana?mia 
and  debility;  pressure  may  cause  hepatic  and  renal  insufficiency,  and 
tliere  may  be  consideral)Ie  alxlominal  pain.  Frequently  the  general 
as])ect  of  the  patient  suggests  the  presence  of  malignant  disease. 

Prognosis. — For  the  child  the  outlook  is  very  dark,  both  on  account 
of  impairment  of  nutrition  and  its  early  expulsion;  it  is  very  rare  lor  a 
large  mole  to  be  retained  beyond  the  sixth  month.  There  are  several 
instances  recorded  in  which,  in  a  twin  pregnancy,  only  one  ehorion  was 
affected  and  one  child  was  delivered  vial^le.  Yov  the  mother  the  dangers 
are  hemorrhage  and  infection,  as  well  as  the  possibility  of  uterine  ruptin*e 
or  subsequent  malignant  disease.  In  some  cases  portions  of  the  mole 
have  remained  within  the  uterus  during  many  months,  giving  rise  to  re- 
peated hemorrhages,  and  rendering  the  patient  liable  to  septic  infection. 
When  the  disease  is  so  slight  that  the  health  of  neither  mother  nor 
foetus  is  affected  the  question  of  prognosis  does  not  come  up,  as  the 
diagnosis  is  not  even  suspected. 

Diagnosis. — Until  the  stage  of  expulsion  the  diagnosis  of  hydatidiforni 
mole  may  be  extremely  difficult,  owing  to  the  absence  of  signs  of  preg- 
nancy. The  enlarged  uterus,  together  with  irregular  flowing  and  a 
cachectic  appearance,  suggests  the  presence  of  an  intra-uterine  tnnior  ; 
this  is  particularly  the  case  when  the  symptoms  develop  near  the  ])eriod 
of  the  menopaus(\  Ex]>loration  of  the  uterus  may  be  necessary  before 
the  diagnosis  can  be  made.  If  the  diagnosis  of  pregnancy  is  clear, 
hydatidiform  mole  must  be  distinguished  from  hydramnion,  twins,  and 
normal  pregnancy  with  symptoms  of  threatened  abortion.  In  hydram- 
nion the  symptoms  do  not  belong  to  the  early  periods  of  ju'cgnancy,  and 
fluetuation  or  I)allottenK'nt  may  be  obtained,  although  it  nnist  l)e  re- 
membered that  in  both  atfections  all  evidences  from  the  iVetus  may  be 
wanting.  Twin  ])regnancv  has  nothing  in  common  with  vesicular  mole 
exce]>t  the  uterine  enlargement ;  as  abortion  is  common  in  cases  of 
mole,  oulv  the  progress  of  events  Avill  show  the  eondition  of  the  ovum, 
unless  through  the  dilated  cervix  some  of  the  cysts  may  be  felt.  ISIore 
]\Iad(len  states  that  before  the  fourth  month  it  is  usually  impossible  to 
differentiate  myxoniati»us  degeneration  of  the  chorion  from  a  norma' 
pregnancy. 

Treatment. — When  the  diagnosis  is  established  the  indication  is  to 
empty  the  uterus  at  once,  for  the  chances  of  saving  the  child  are  so  ex- 
tremely small  that  it  is  unjustifiable  to  ex]wse  the  mother  to  I'lii-lher  risk. 
The  cervix  may  be  dilated  with  steel  dilators  or  the  I)arnes  bags,  and 
then  the  finger,  aided  by  the  long-handled  abortion  fi)rceps,  shoulfl  be 
used  for  the  remo\:d  of  the  neoplasm.  In  some  cases  the  entire  hand 
is  introduced  within   the  uterus,  but  the  danger  of  rupturing  a  thin  wall 
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must  be  remembered,  and  all  intra-uteriue  manipulation  must  be  gentle. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  make  ec>unterpressure  over  the  abdomen  while 
working  within  the  uterus.  As  the  great  danger  is  hemorrhage,  which 
eannot  be  (;(>ntr(»lled  until  the  uterus  is  firmly  retraeted,  the  cysts  must 
be  cleared  out  rapidly,  followed  by  the  use 'of  hot  irrigations  and  hypo- 
dermatic injections  of  ergot.  The  curette  is  a  dangerous  instrument,  as  it 
may  readily  perforate  the  uterine  tissues ;  but  its  use  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary when  the  cysts  are  imbedded  in  the  decidua,  for  thorough  removal 
undoubtedly  diminishes  the  risk  of  subsequent  deciduoma  malignum. 
The  liability  to  septic  infection  calls  for  strict  asepsis,  during  the  abor- 
tion as  well  as  afterward. 

Anomalies  of  the  Placenta. 

At  the  end  of  pregnancy  the  placenta  is  an  oval-shaped  mass  measur- 
ing two  to  three  centimetres  in  thickness  at  the  site  of  the  insertion  of 
the  cord,  and  having  a  diameter  o^  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  centimetres 
across  its  widest  jxirtion  ;  its  weight  i*  about  one  pound. 

Anomalies  of  Size.  The  thickness  of  the  placenta  generally  is  in- 
versely proportionate  to  its  extent.  In  rare  instances  a  thin  placenta 
extends  almost  entirely  around  the  amniotic  sac,  owing  to  a  persistence 
of  all  the  chorionic  villi ;  such  a  condition  constitutes  placenta  membra- 
naeea.  A  large  placenta  usually  accomjKinies  a  large  flatus,  and  ince  versa. 

Placenta  Marginata.  In  this  variety  of  placenta  the  membranes  do 
not  cover  the  entire  fcetal  surface,  but  leave  a  margin  which  may  be  the 
seat  of  numerous  blood-clots,  or,  later,  be  marked  by  a  circular  whitish 
band  ;  a  healthy  placental  zone  may  develop  just  beyond  this  band. 
Sometimes  the  edge  of  the  placenta  appears  as  if  slightly  turned  up  ;  the 
term  placenta  clrcuiavallaia  is  applied  to  this  condition.  After  studving 
many  specimens,  (t.  Klein  concludes  that  ])lacenta  marginata  is  the  result 
of  a  thickening  of  the  margin  of  the  decidua  reflexa,  caused  by  inflam- 
mation. Placenta  marginata  probably  dates  from  the  beginning  of  preg- 
nancy and  may  interfere  with  the  development  of  the  foetus,  or  even 
cause  abortion.  J.  W.  Williams  classes  this  condition  under  the  head  of 
placental  infarcts,  the  whitish  band  being  fibrinous  and  representing  the 
final  modification  of  the  effused  blood. 

Anomalies  of  Position.  The  normal  situation  of  the  placenta  is  in  the 
upper  segment  of  the  uterus  ;  attachment  extending  below  the  level  of 
the  retraction  ring  constitutes  placenta  prjevia,  the  features  of  which  are 
elsewhere  described. 

Anomalies  of  Shape.  Instead  of  being  oval,  the  outline  of  the  pla- 
centa may  Ix^  very  irregular,  in  rare  cases  even  crescentic  or  liorseshoe 
shaped.  When  several  cotyledons  are  excessively  developed  the  })lacenta 
is  said  to  be  multilobular.  Usually  the  cord  joins  the  centre  of  the  pla- 
centa ;  when  it  is  inserted  at  the  margin  a  battledore  placenta  results. 

Multiple  Placenta.  There  may  be  two  placental  masses  of  almost 
equal  size  or  there  may  be  accessory  placentae  consisting  of  oidy  a  few 
cotyledons — placenta'  sn,ccenturiatcc.  The  accessory  placenta^  ai'c  connected 
by  a  bridge  of  membranes  ujkiu  which  run  the  vessels  from  the  umbilical 
cord.  Placenttv  spuria:  arc  groups  of  villi  having  no  relation  with  the 
maternal  blood-stream.     Accessory  placentte  have  great  clinical  impor- 
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tance,  as  a  plivsiciaii  uiikiKtwiiioly  may  leave  placental  tissue  within  the 
uterus  and  exjxtse  his  patient  t<»  the  danirers  of  hemorrhatii'  and  sejisis. 
If,  after  the  delivery  of  the  plaeenta,  the  nienil)ranes  appear  torn  away 
near  the  placental  niartrin,  they  should  be  washed  and  held  up  to  the 
lio-ht  in  order  to  see  if  they  contain  the  ])ortions  of  ruptured  vessels  I'un- 
nini:  to  an  aceessorv  ])lacenta  ;  the  hast  indication  calls  for  manual 
exjdoratiou  of  the  uterine  cavity. 

Diseases  of  the  Peacenta. 

Infarcts  of  the  Placenta,^  The  i'ollowing  varieties  of  infarcts  are 
mentioned  by  Williams: 

1.  Small  whitish  areas,  of  slight  depth,  upon  the  foetal  or  maternal 
surface  and  sharply  marked  off  from  the  surr(»undino:  placental  tissue. 

2.  A\'edsie-shaped  or  rounded  areas  seen  on  section  of  the  placenta  and 
presenting  a  whitish  tibi'inous  a])pearance. 

3.  One  or  more  cotyledons,  sometimes  the  greater  portion  of  the  organ 
converted  into  a  pale,  white,  dense  fibrous  mass. 

4.  A  rim  of  wdiitish  or  yellowish-white  material  extending  for  a  vary- 
ing distance  aroiuid  the  margin  of  the  faHal  surface  of  the  placenta — 
placenta  riiair/in((fa. 

5.  Pinkish  or  brick-dust  colored  masses,  solid  and  irregular  in  shape, 
of  varying  size,  and  most  marked  on  the  maternal  surlace.  'J'hese  are 
known  as  red  infarcts.  Less  frequently  there  may  be  found  dark-red  or 
blackish  areas  scattered  through  the  placenta.  These  blood-masses  are 
separated  from  the  placental  tissue  by  a  capsule  of  fibrinous  material, 
and  also  arc  known  as  red  infarcts,  but  more  commonly  are  spoken  of  as 
apoplexji  of  tJie  placenta  ;  their  pathology  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  the 
brick-dust  colored  areas. 

Frequexcy  of  Placental  IxFArvCTs.  (Plate  XXI.)  Williams 
found  tliat  everv  one  of  the  five  hundred  ])lacent8e  examined  contained 
infarcts,  although  sometimes  only  of  microscopic  size:  in  63  percent, 
of  the  cases  the  infarcts  measured  one  centimetre  or  more  in  diameter. 

Pathology.  In  most  cases  the  white  infarcts  represent  the  later 
stages  of  the  red  :  the  })ink  ones  owe  their  color  to  the  entanglement  of 
Kid  globules  within  the  meshes  of  the  fil)rin.  On  section  an  infarct  ])re- 
sents  a  variety  of  appearances.  S(tme  of  the  white  ones  show  almost 
nothing  but  fibrin,  exce])t  ])erhaps  a  few  degenerated  cells  in  the  centre; 
in  others,  villi  may  be  made  out,  but  in  a  more  or  less  degenerated  state. 
A  few  of  the  white  infarcts  show  no  trace  of  fibrin,  but  are  made  uj)  of 
degenerated  villi  pressed  into  a  mass. 

The  exact  processes  which  ])roduce  infarcts  are  still  subjects  for  discus- 
sion. Williams  comes  to  the  same  conclusions  as  Ackermann,  Kden,  and 
others  that  the  changes  first  take  ))lace  in  the  vessels  of  the  villi,  and  are 
in  the  natin-e  of  an  endarteritis  and  periarteritis,  whereby  the  liunen  of 
the  vessels  is  narrowed  or  obliterated  :  this  produces  a  coagulation-necrosis 
of  the  celhdar  layers  covering  the  villus  and  leads  to  coagulation  of  the 
maternal  blood  lying  in  the  intervillous  spaces.  Steffeck,  on  observing 
so-called  decidual  <!ells  in  the  centre  ol"  many  infarcts,  considered  that  the 

1  Adapter!  from  article  Ijv  J.  Wliitridge  Williams  in  American  .lonrnal  of  Obstetrics.  .Inr.e,  U'OO, 
entitled,  "The  Frenuency  and  Si>rnificaiice  of  Infarcts  of  the  Placenta,  Based  upon  Microscopic 
Study  of  Five  Hundred  ('DUseculive  I'lacenta;." 


PLATE   XXI. 
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process  had  its  heglmiino-  in  excessive  prolilei-ation  of  the  deeichial  cells 
which  o-row  up  about  the  villus  and  check  nutrition:  in  the  depths  of  the 
placenta  these  cells  are  supposed  to  come  from  the  septa  penetrating  the 
orti^an  from  the  maternal  decidua.  Steffeck  considers  that  the  arterial 
chang-es  are  secondary  and  not  always  present.  Yv'it  sugji'ests  endome- 
tritis as  the  primary  cause.  Williams,  while  not  denying  Stetfeek's 
conclusions  to  be  applicable  to  some  cases,  thinks  that  the  so-called 
decidual  cells  are  not  maternal  but  fcetal  in  origin.  The  only  explanation 
ottered  for  those  infarcts  which  contain  no  tibrin  is  that  thrombosis  has 
plugged  certain  vessels  in  the  maternal  decidua,  so  that  the  blood  is  shut 
ott'  from  a  limited  area  in  the  placenta ;  the  pressure  in  the  surrounding 
l^ortions  compresses  the  villi  lying  in  the  attccted  region  into  a  mass 
which  soon  begins  to  show  evitlences  of  degeneration.  Nothing  very 
conclusive  can  be  said  concerning  the  dark-red  and  blackish  infarcts, 
except  that  they  are  the  result  of  processes  other  than  those  mentioned. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  these  infarcts  appear  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  capsule  of  fibrin,  it  has  been  suggested  that  they  are  the 
result  of  a  fresh  effusion  of  blood  into  a  previously  formed  infarct ;  there 
seem  to  be  pathologic  findings  which  warrant  such  a  conclusion.  In  the 
centre  of  some  infarcts,  especially  the  Uu'ge  pink  ones,  there  may  be 
found  cavities  containing  thick,  grumous  material  resembling  pus  ;  the 
presence  of  these  cavities  led  the  older  observers  to  the  opinion  that 
placentitis  was  the  underlying  factor  in  the  production  of  infarcts. 
Microscopic  examination,  however,  shows  that  the  material  is  not  pus, 
but  cellular  debris  and  softened  thrombus.  In  other  infarcts  the  cellular 
("ontents  may  degenerate  and  a  cavity  filled  with  fiuid  l)e  the  residt ;  bv 
this  process  cysts  of  the  placenta  are  f  )rmed. 

Etiology.  But  little  is  known  of  the  causes  underlying  infarct- 
formation  in  the  placenta.  There  is  no  evidence  of  a  bacterial  origin, 
and  they  are  f()und  so  often  in  non-syphilitic  women  that  specific  disease 
cannot  be  an  important  element.  Albuminuria  is  given  as  a  cause,  ])artic- 
idarly  of  placental  apoplexy,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  decided  relation 
between  the  two  affections.  Cagny  found  red  infarcts  in  one-third  of 
the  albuminuric  cases  ;  Martin  noted  infarcts  in  47  per  cent,  of  women 
having  albumin  in  their  urine,  and  in  67  per  cent,  of  these  the  children 
were  born  dead  or  imperfectly  developed.  Exactly  how  albuminuria 
produces  the  infarcts  is  not  known.  Infarct-formation  is  not  ])ar- 
ticularly  marked  in  cases  of  acute  eclampsia,  owing  perhaj)s  to  the 
brief  duration  of  the  disease.  Moderate  (k'grees  of  infiirct-formation 
are  to  be  regarded  as  signs  of  senility  of  the  placenta,  and  are  anal- 
ogous to  tile  changes  taking  place  in  the  villi  of  the  chorion  at  an  earlier 
period. 

Effect  upox  Fcetus. — The  moderate  degrees  of  infarct-fi)rmation 
have  no  eff^ect  upon  the  fetus,  but  extensive  interference  with  the  func- 
tion of  the  placenta  would  result  in  fiptal  death.  As  has  been  ])ointed 
out  under  Toxoemia,  all)uiniiniria  is  a  freqtient  accompaniment  of  auto- 
intoxication, and  in  those  cases  in  which  the  foetus  dies  and  infarcts  are 
found  in  the  placenta  it  is  j)rol)ably  the  toxic  state  of  the  blood  rather 
than  the  local  condition  which  produces  the  bad  result. 

Diagnosis  and  Ti!Katmf.nt. — Slight  infarct-formation  displays  no 
symptoms.     If  the  condition  leads  to  fetal  death,  symptoms  of  abortion 
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develop.  The  treatment  consists  in  relieving:  toxic  conditions  and  in 
emptviriir  tlic  utcni.-^  after  the  death  of  the  fa-tiis  is  assured. 

Calcareous  Degeneration  of  the  Placenta.  On  passint!;  the  tinker  (»ver 
tlie  nuiternal  surface  of  the  ]>hicenta  small  sand-like  l)odies  often  may  he 
felt,  which  consist  of  calcic  or  maixnesic  carhouates  or  jdiosphates.  S(tme- 
times  these  grains  are  aggregated  into  needles  or  small  ])lates.  J.  \\'. 
Williams  states  that  in  examining  ini'arcts  it  was  common  to  iind  in 
them  deposits  of  calcareous  material,  so  j)rolKibly  this  degeneration  usually 
is  secondary  to  dejxisits  of  fibrin  ;  it  is  without  ])athologic  importance. 

Fatty  Degeneration.  Fatty  degeneration  may  be  observed  in  small 
areas,  particularly  in  those  situated  near  the  margin  of  the  ])lacenta.  The 
causes  are  not  known,  but  the  degeneration  probably  is  secondary  to 
other  processes,  such  as  infarct-formation. 

Tumors  of  the  Placenta.  These  are  quite  uncommon  ;  Albert  collected 
all  reported  cases,  which,  together  with  foiu"  oi"  his  own,  amounted  to 
fortv.  The  tumors  consisted  of  myxomata,  adenomata,  and  sarcomata. 
Diagnosis  before  labor  usually  is  im})ossible;  a  rapidly  growing  tumor 
might  lead  to  expulsion  of  the  foetus  and  retention  of  the  placenta. 

Cysts.  Cysts  are  frequently  Ibimd  on  the  foetal  surface  of  the 
])lacenta  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  insertion  of  the  cord  ;  they  rarely 
are  as  large  as  ])igeons'  eggs.  The  contents  may  be  clear  and  gela- 
tinous or  brown  and  watery.  INIost  observers  consider  that  placental 
cysts  are  the  result  of  degeneration  taking  ]dace  in  infarcts,  but  Peiser 
recently  has  demonstrated  that  cysts  may  develop  as  a  result  of  liquefac- 
tion of  the  cells  covering  the  villi ;  these  cellular  elements  are  quite  fre- 
quently present  in  the  centre  of  an  iid'arct. 

Placentitis.  By  this  term  is  meant  inflammation  of  the  ])lacenta, 
although  the  organ  never  shows  such  signs  as  redness,  swelling,  and 
formation  of  new  vessels.  The  main  changes  consist  of  modification 
of  the  connective  tissue  surrounding  the  vessels,  ])roducing  a  condition 
analogous  to  that  found  in  the  liver  or  kidneys  of  an  adult.  The 
])lacenta  may  become  indurated  and  adhere  firndy  to  the  uterine  wall. 
Delore  s]K'aks  of  a  bacterial  placentitis,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  passage 
of  bacteria  through  the  placenta  to  the  f(etus,  as  we  know  that  micro- 
organisms can  reach  the  foetus  by  that  route  ;  he  even  divides  the  affec- 
tion into  decidualitis  and  villositis  according  to  the  ]>arts  involved.  The 
changes  seem  to  be  much  the  same  as  those  described  luider  Infarcts,  and 
the  j)ropriety  of  em})loying  a  term  implying  inflammatory  processes  may 
well  be  questioned. 

Syphilis  of  the  Placenta.  The  classic  descrijition  given  by  Fraenkel  in 
187.'3  still  expri'sses  most  of  oiu'  knowledge  on  this  subject  ;  he  makes 
the  following  statements : 

1.  When  the  disease  has  been  transmitted  from  the  father  the  ]irinci])al 
lesion  is  hy])ertroi)hy  of  the  villi. 

2.  When  the  mother  is  infected  with  syphilis  the  ])lacenta  is  degen- 
erated and  the  fcrtus  diseased  ;  the  villi  are  filled  witli  fatty  granides,  the 
vessels  are  obliterated  and  their  epithelial  covering  is  thickened  or  absent. 

3.  If  the  mother  is  infected  during  the  generative  act  at  the  same  time 
as  the  ovum,  syphilitic  foci  will  often  develo])  in  the  maternal  placenta. 

4.  If  the  mother  is  svphilitic  before  conception,  ov  becomes  so  shortly 
after,  the  placenta  is  syphilitic  in  about  oO  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 
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o.  If  the  mother  is  not  infected  until  after  the  seventh  month  of  ges- 
tation, both  fwtu.s  and  phicenta  wliolly  escape. 

6.  Infection  of  the  fcetus  during-  delivery  has  not  been  proved. 

Bonet  states  that  under  the  microscope  various  lesions  are  observed, 
such  as  hemorrhagic  foci,  throml)osis,  white  infarcts,  and  fatty  degener- 
ation. The  vessels  show  thickening  of  their  walls  and  diminution  of 
their  calibre. 

Pinard,  Lapage,  and  ScliAvab  call  attention  to  a  marked  increase  in  the 
weight  of  the  placenta  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  fwtus.  Pinard 
considers  this  hypertrophy  to  have  a  certain  diagnostic  value. 

Anomalies  of  the  Umbilical  Cord. 

The  anomalies  of  the  cord  embrace  variations  in  length  and  placental 
insertion,  coils,  knots,  exaggerated  torsion,  stenosis  of  vessels,  and  navel- 
cord  hernia. 

Length.  The  length  of  the  cord  averages  from  forty  to  sixty  centi- 
metres, but  there  are  instances  in  which  the  length  was  diminished  to  ten 
centimetres  and  increased  to  three  metres. 

Shortness  of  the  cord  may  be  absolute  or  relative  :  relative  shortness  is 
produced  by  coils  about  the  fretus,  and  dystocia  may  be  the  result,  the 
presenting  part  being  hindered  in  its  descent  or  making  rapid  retrograde 
movements  after  each  uterine  contraction.  During  labor,  if  a  short  cord 
does  not  rupture,  it  may  cause  uterine  inversion  or  detacimient  of  the 
placenta. 

When  the  cord  is  unusually  long  there  is  a  predisposition  to  funis 
presentation  and  prolapse  :  a  loop  may  become  caught  around  the  fretus ; 
for  instance,  between  the  buttocks  in  a  breech  presentation,  and  relative 
shortness  result. 

Insertion.  In  some  cases  the  cord  terminates  in  the  membranes,  between 
wdiich  the  vessels  continue  their  course  to  the  placenta — insertio  vela- 
mentom.  In  such  a  relation  there  is  danger  that  the  vessels  may  be 
ruptured  during  labcn",  and  unless  rapid  delivery  follows  the  child's  life 
be  lost. 

Coils.  It  is  common  for  the  cord  to  be  coiled  once  or  twice  about 
the  child's  neck  :  nine  turns  have  been  noted  by  Braun.  AVhen  the 
coiling  is  sufficient  to  produce  relative  shortness  of  the  C(U-d  there  is 
danger  that,  during  descent,  a  fatal  strangulation  of  the  tissues  may  result. 
Coiling  is  most  dangerous  when  the  C(»rd  is  about  the  neck  in  a  breech 
labor,  as  the  constriction  cannot  be  released  until  late  in  the  delivery.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  a  coil  might  be  drawn  tight  enough  around  a 
limb  to  produce  amputation,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  cases  of  so-called 
spontaneous  amputation  are  the  result  of  constriction  by  amniotic  bands, 
for  before  the  cord  could  be  made  sufficiently  tense  to  cut  through  the 
fretal  tissues  the  circulation  in  the  umbilical  vessels  would  be  shut  off 
and  death  of  the  foetus  take  place.  Coils  are  said  to  occur  more  frequently 
Avhen  the  children  are  males  and  in  multipane. 

Knots.  A  knot  mav  result  if  the  fa-tus  be  passed  through  a  twisted 
loop  (.f  the  cord;  several  knots  maybe  produced  in  this  way,  the  favonng 
conditions  bein<r  a  lono;  cord  and  excess  of  liquor  amnii.  If  the  knot  is 
old,  there  may '  be  atrophy  of  the  jelly  of  Wharton   at  that  point;    in 
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recent  cases  the  tissues  of  the  cord  are  usually  unehangetl.  It  is  not 
common  tor  the  knot  to  be  ])ulle<l  tiirht  enough  to  cut  ott'  the  circulation 
in  the  vessels,  and  the  gelatinous  material  acts  as  an  etticient  jvrotectiou, 
at  least  tor  a  time.  In  twin  pregnaneies,  when  the  ehildren  are  in  the 
same  amniotic  sac  the  two  conls  may  become  uniteil  in  so  Hrm  a  knot 
that  the  death  of  botii  children  may  result. 

Torsion,  The  cord  normally  displays  an  apparent  tw  isting  from  kft 
to  right,  and  occasionally  there  is  an  actual  torsion,  which  may  l)e  s<^ 
extreme  that  the  vessels  are  almost  obliterated.  Three  huudreil  and 
eighty  twists  have  been  observed.  The  seat  of  the  torsion  is  usually  at 
the  umbilicus,  and  very  seldom  at  the  centre  of  the  cord  or  near  the 
placenta.  The  fcetus  is  found  dead  in  all  cases  of  pronounceil  torsion, 
and  the  excessive  twisting  is  recognized  as  a  jx»st-mortem  change,  and 
not  as  the  cause  of  the  tatality. 

Stenosis  of  Vessels.  In  certain  cords  the  calibre  of  the  vein  is  dimin- 
ished, so  that  great  (.lilatatiou  may  take  ])lace  in  that  portion  Ix-tween  the 
seat  of  constriction  and  the  placenta  :  hydramnios  and  anlema  of  the 
placenta  may  be  the  residt.  In  cases  of  sy})hilitie  infection  of  the  fvtus 
the  vessels  of  the  cord  may  be  surrounded  with  a  deposit  of  connective 
tissue. 

Navel-cord  Hernia.  By  this  is  meant  protrusion  of  some  of  the  con- 
tents of  tlie  alxL'iuinal  cavity  at  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  umbilical 
cord.  It  is  the  result  of  arrested  embryonic  development,  and  usually 
is  associate^l  with  other  deformities,  such  as  atresia  of  the  rectum.  The 
contents  of  the  sac  are  usually  omentum  and  intestine,  but  any  of  the 
abdominal  viscera  may  be  addeil. 

Treatment.  During  the  separation  of  the  cord  a  dry  dressing  nuist 
be  applied  Mitii  sufficient  pressure  to  jirevent  protrusion  of  the  hernia. 
While  the  opening  is  closing  by  granulation  strict  asepsis  must  be  ol)- 
served.  The  best  treatment  is  the  operative,  and  should  be  carrieil  out 
immediately  after  birth.  Under  light  chloroform  anaesthesia  the  cord  and 
its  coverings  are  removetl  by  an  elliptical  incision  ;  adhesions  are  separated 
and  the  layers  of  the  abdominal  wall  are  l)rought  together  by  catgut 
suture  en  etar/e ;  one  or  two  through-and-through  sutures  of  silkwurm- 
eut  mav  be  introduced  tirst. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

PATHOLOGY   OF   THE   FOETUS. 

ANOMALIES. 

Under  malformations  are  inchulod  all  imperfect,  deviating  formations 
of  the  entire  body  or  its  parts  which  can  be  attributed  to  maljjosition  in 
the  uterus  or  deviation  from  normal  intra-uterine  development.  Those 
minor  deviations  of  development  which  occasion  no  marked  change  of 
form  and  no  disturbance  of  function  arc  sim])le  anomalies.  Those  mal- 
formations which  ])roduce  remarkable  deformity  of  the  body  are  monsters. 
Of  these  there  are  three  great  groups:  1.  jNIonstra  ])er  defectum.  2. 
Monstra  per  excessum.  3.  Monstra  per  fabricam  alicnam.  These  are 
again  divided  according  to  origin  and  according  to  outward  resemblance 
into  a  large  number  of  subdivisions. 

Monstra  Per  Defectum 

Are  malformations  characterized  by  lack  of,  or  incomplete,  development. 
1.   The  defect  is  the  principal  characteristic:  simple  anomalous  formation. 

A.  Absence  or  stunting  of  large  sections  of  the  body. 

1.  Amorphus,  Acardiacus  amorphus;  a  formless  mass  covered  with 

skin. 

2.  Mylacephalus:  A'^ertebra^,  ribs,  and  pelvis  present;  no  heart;  ex- 

tremities indicated;  also  head,  by  a  lumj). 

3.  Acephalus  (Plates  XXII.  and  XXIII.) :  Abdominal  portion  of 

body,  with  one  or  two  extremities,  and  various-sized  jiortions 
of  vertebrae;  occasionally  with  upjuT  extremities,  and  a  rudi- 
mentary head.  When  present,  the  thorax  is  opcMi  anteriorly ; 
the  heart  is  always  absent.  Other  internal  organs  are  ])resent 
or  absent. 

4.  Acormus,  bodyless  (Figs.   220,   221,   222).     Head   with  imper- 

fect brain.     Cord  inserted  in  vicinity  of  throat. 

B.  Absence  or  stunting  of  separate  parts. 
a.  Head. 

1.  Acrania  (Phites  XXIV.,  XXV.,   and   XXVI.):  Defective 

vertex,  usually  associated  with  aueneej)hrdus ;  defective 
brain,  and  partial  defect  of  the  skin.  The  base  of  the  skull 
is  greatly  shortened.  Originates  through  superficial  syne- 
chia of  fnetal  head  and  amnion,  or  as  a  result  of  foetal  hydren- 
cephaloeele.  Acrania  is  also  occasionally  associated  with 
])seudoencephaloeele. 

2.  Hemierania  :   Frontal,  oe('ii)ital,  and    parietal  bones  rudimen- 

tary. Urain  rudimentary  or  absent  ;  in  the  latter  case 
nsually  associated  with  ])seudoencephalocele. 

3.  Mierocephalus:  Brain  small  in  conse(iuence  of  ])remature  ossi- 

fication of  skull  bones. 
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4.   Cretinismus  :  Too  short  skull  base,  from  premature  ossification 
of  the  synchondrosis  s])henohasilaris. 


Fig.  220. 


Acardiacus  acorinus.     (Barkow.) 

bs.  Rudiment  of  the  left  upjper  extremity,    tr.  Rudiment  of  intestine,    a,  a,  a.  Arteries. 
V.  u.  Umbilical  vein,    v.o.m.  Omphalo-mesenterie  vein.    ur.  Urachus. 


Vein. 


Fig.  221. 


Fig.  222. 


Acardiaci  acormi.    (Ahlff.i.d's  Atlas.) 


5.  Cyclopia  (Plates  XXVII.  and  XX  VII  I.):  Px.tli  ..il.ital  fossne 
are  apposed  or  confluent,  or  there  is  one  eye  which  lies  in  one 
fossa  in  the  median  line.  In  the  hi<i:her  grades  the  ethmoid, 
nasal  .septum,  and  vomer  are  al)seiit.     The  optic  chiasm  and 
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tract  persist  or  are  absent.  In  the  brain  single  parts,  as 
convolutions,  thalamus,  or  olfactory  nerve,  are  wantmg,  or 
it  terminates  anteriorly  as  a  simple  bladder. 


Ileniimelus.    (IIinsT  and  Tiersol.) 


6    Acruathia:    Anomaly  of  under  jaw,  or  absence  of  the  lower 
law  processes  of  primarv  blastoderm.   Usually  the  upper  jaw 
palate,  and  sphenoid  bones  are  stunted  ;  the  ears  approach 
each  other,  touching  at  their  under  surfaces. 


^20  PATHOLOGY  OF  PREGNANCY. 


7.   Aprosopus  :  Malformation  of  larger  or  smaller  portions  of  the 
.  tace— c.  (J.,  nose,  muiitli,  evelids. 

//.    Vertebral  column,  cord,  chest." 


!"i«.  22i. 


Skeleton  of  a  i)hocomelus.    (MusOe  Dupuyt.-en.) 


PLATE   XXII. 


Acephalus.     i  Hirst  and  Piersol. 


PLATE    XXIU. 


Aeephalus.     (Hirst  and  Piersol. 


PLATE    XXIV. 


Pseudencephalus      (Hirst  and  Piersol.) 


PLATE    XXV. 


Anencephalus.     (Hirst  and  Piersol. 


PLATE    XXVT. 


Anencephalus.     (Hirst  and   Piersol.) 


PLATE    XXVIT. 


Cyelocephalus.     (Hirst  and   Piersol. 
(Cyclops.) 


PLATE    XXVIII. 


Skeleton  of  Cyclocephalus.     iHirst  and   Piersol.) 


PLATE    XXiX. 


^Ei 


Phocomelus.     (Hirst  and  Piersol.) 
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1.  Amyelie  :  General  or  partial  defeet  of  the  spinal  cord;  origi- 

nates from  hydromye locale. 

2.  Absence  of  several  ribs  and  vertebrte. 
Pelvis  and  extremities. 

1.  Ameliis  :  Al)sence  of  all  the  extremities. 

2.  Peromelus  :   Malformation  of  all  extremities. 

3.  Phocomelus  (Plate  XXIX.  and   Fig-.  224):  Hands  and  feet 

rest  on  the  shoulders  and  hips. 

4.  Microraehis:  Abnormally  small  limbs. 

5.  Abrachius:  Absence  of  arms. 

6.  Perobraehius:  Defective  hands  and  forearms  on  normal  arms. 

7.  Microbrachius:  one  or  both  arras  too  small. 

8.  Monobraehins:  Absence  of  one  upper  extremity. 

9.  Sympus  (Figs.  225  and  226),  Syren   formation:     Fusion  of 

lower  extremities;    pelvis  and   sacrum  wanting;   atresia  of 
urethra  and  rectum. 


Fig.  225. 


Fig.  226. 


Uromelu.s.    (Sympus  iiKjiiopus.    Forster.) 


Strenomelus.    (Sympus  apus.    For-'ster.) 


10.  Apus  (Fig.  227) :  Lower  extremities  absent. 

11.  Monopus  (Fig.  228):  One  lower  extremity  absent.    The  cor- 

responding half  of  pelvis  also  absent  (prolapse  of  intestine). 

12.  Peropus:  Stunted  formation  of  one  or  both  lower  extremities. 

13.  Micropus:   Lower  extremities  small. 

d.  Internal  organs,  intestines:  The  a l)sence  of  entire  organs  is  com- 
mon with  ni.alformations  of  head,  and  without  a  heart.  It 
may  occur  without  these  anomalies. 

Absence  of  nose  in  cyclopia. 

Absence  of  lungs,  with  absence  of  diaphragm,  and  foetal  hydro- 
thorax. 

Absence  of  lips:  Acheilia. 

Absence  of  tongue:  Aglo.ssia,  usually  with  agnathia. 

21 
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Fig.  227.  Fu;.  228. 


Apus. 


Monopus. 


Absence  of  gall-bladder;  the  ductus  hepaticus  is  abnormally 
wide. 

Absence  of  one  kidney;  synchronous  compensatory  hypertrophy 
of  the  other. 

Absence  of  urethra,  with  cloaca  formation. 

Absence  of  urinary  bladder;  ureters  open  directly  into  urethra. 

Absence  of  one  or  both  ovaries. 

Absence  of  uterus. 

Absence  of  one  or  both  tubes. 

Absence  of  external  female  genitals. 

Absence  of  vulva  alone. 

Absence  of  hymen  alone. 

Ab.sence  of  one  or  both  mammary  glands,  commonly  with  syn- 
chronous absence  of  ribs. 

Absence  of  nij)ples. 

Absence  of  ])re])uce. 

Absence  of  penis. 

Absence  of  one  or  both  testicles. 

Ab.sence  of  seminal  vesicles. 

Absence  of  pericardium,  with  ectopia  cordis. 

Partial  defect  is  found  in  the  brain;  e.  g.,  absence  of  corpus 
striatum. 

Absence  of  septum  narium. 

Absence  of  inferior  turbinated. 

Absence  of  epigloltis. 

Absence  of  superior  segment  of  oesophagus,  and  blind  ending 
of  pharynx. 

Absence,  partial,  of  trachea,  with  communication  with  (esoph- 
agus. 

Absence  of  tracheal  cartilages,  generally  with  abnormal  fusion. 

Absence,  partial,  of  one  lung,  with  compensatory  hy{)ertro})hv 
of  the  other. 

Absence'  of  fniMuuu  linguoj,  with  fusion  of  tongue  with  floor 
of  mouth.      Tiie  frienum  may  be  simply  too  short. 
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Absence  of  middle  segment  of  oesophagus  with  sac-like  dila- 
tation of  the  superior  end;  commonly  communication  with 
trachea. 

Absence  of  colon  and  rectum. 

Absence,  partial,  of  urethra,  in  epispadias,  hypospadias. 

Absence,  partial,  of  hymen;  hymen  is  cribriform,  fimbriated, 
or  abnormally  wide. 

Absence,  partial,  of  spermatic  cord. 

Absence,  partial,  of  prepuce,  short  frtenum,  phimosis. 

Absence,  partial,  of  heart. 

1.  Simple  muscular  sac,  with  veins. 

2.  A  chamber  with  arteries,  and  auricle  and  primitive  veins. 

3.  Two  auricles,   one  ventricle;  aorta,   primitive,  gives  off 

pulmonary  veius. 

4.  Two  ventricles  and  auricles.    Atresia  of  ostium  aorticura, 

patency  of  septum  ventriculorum  and  foramen  ovale. 
Pulmonary  artery  empties  into  aorta.  Aorta  descendens 
absent. 

5.  Aorta  ascendens  and  descendens  not  associated;  the  latter 

communicates  with  pulmonary  artery  through  ductus 
Botalli. 

6.  Arteria  pulmonalis  narrow,  closed,  or  absent;  its  branches 

communicate  with  aorta. 

7.  Both  arteries  abnormally  narrow;  heart-cavities  greatly 

dilated,  septum  incomplete. 

8.  Situs  transversiis  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery. 

9.  Patency  of  foramen  ovale,  ventricular  septum,  and  ductus 

Botalli.  .    . 

10.    Anomalous  formation  of  valves;  increase  or  diminution 
in  their  number. 
C.   Abnormal  smallness.  i   •    i-   •  i     i 

1.  Dwarfs  (Nansomia,   Microsomia):   Fully  developed  individuals 

under  112  cm.  Generally  the  head  and  trunk  are  of  relatively 
unequal  size.     Oecasionallv  all  parts  are  in  proportion. 

2.  Single  parts  abnormally  small  :   Heart  and  bloodvessels  (hypo- 

plasia in  chlorotics);  lungs  (in  diaphragmatic  hernia  and  dys- 
tocia of  abdominal  organs  into  thorax);  brain  (microcephalus), 
spleen,  thyroid,  lips,  tongue,  frsenum,  stomach,  penis,  testicles, 

toGS  Gurs. 
II    Arrested  development  characterized  by  disturbance  of  the  nornial 
metamorphosis  of  an  originally  properly  segmenting  ovum  :  JNo 
defect,  but  metamorphosis  of   part  or  organ  in  normal  position, 
with  derangement  of  its  component  parts. 
1     Formation  of  two  or  three  renal  pelves,  through  unusual  arrange- 
ment of  the  separate  renculi  of  the  kidney;  also  lateral  dispo- 
sition of  the  ])elves.  ,       i  -j 

2.  Fusion  of  all  the  renculi,  to  form  one  kidney:  Horseshoe  kidney. 

The  fusion  is  usually  on  the  inferior  pole,  and  occasionally  asso- 
ciated with  dystocia  in  the  pelvic  cavity. 

3.  Communication  between  trachea  and  oesophagus.  _ 

4    Communication  between  rectum  and  vagina  (cloaca  formation). 
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5.  Hermaphroditisinus.  (Fig.  229.)  There  are  two  varieties — 
true  and  false.  In  the  former,  male  and  female  generative 
organs  are  present;  in  the  latter,  there  are  a  male  or  female 
generative  canal  and  either  male  or  female  genitalia.  Of  the 
true  varietv  there  are  three  forms  : 


Fig.  229. 


Hermaphroditismusbilatcralis.  (Heppner.) 
a.  Glans  penis,  b.  Corp.  caveruosa  penis,  c.  Corp.  cavernosa  of  urogenital  canal,  d.  Its  bulb. 
e.  Its  anterior  arm.  /.  Membranous  part  of  urogenital  canal,  h.  Prostate,  i.  Bladder,  k.  Ureters. 
I.  Vagina,  m.  Uterus.  ?i'.  Fundus  uteri,  o,  o.  Tubes,  p,  p.  Their  iufiuidibula.  q,  q.  Ovaries,  q',  q'. 
Ligaments  of  Qvary.  r.  Right  testicle,  s.  Left  testicle,  t.  Left  parovarium,  m.  Right  parovarium. 
V.  Hydatid  of  Morgagni.  n,  w.  Bloodvessels,  x,  x.  Round  ligaments,  y,  y.  Broad  ligaments. 
*.  Muscle  fibres  from  bladder  aud  vagina. 

1.  Bilateral  :  Ovaries  and  testicles  on  both  sides. 

2.  On  one  side,  an  ovary ;  ou  the  other,  a  testicle. 

3.  Unilateral :  On  one  side,  testicles;  on  the  other,  ovaries. 

Of  the  pseudohermaphroditism  (Fig.  230),  two  forms — /.  t\,  male 
and  female  : 
1.   Male   pseudohermaphroditism  (with    testes)  falls   into  three 
subdivisions :  --v 
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(a)  Complete  :    Testicles  present;   tubes,   uterus,  vagiua,  and 
female  external  parts. 

(6)  Externus  :  Testes  and  male  genital  canal,  \vitb  female  exter- 
nal parts. 

(c)  Internus :     Persistence    of     Miiller's    ducts,    rudimentary 
vagina,  uterus,  and  lubes;  testes  and  male  external  parts. 
2.   Feminine  pseudohermaphroditismus  (with  ovaries)  falls  also 
into  three  subdivisions  : 

(a)  Complete  :  Ovaries,  persistent  Wolffian  ducts;  male  exter- 
nal genitals. 

(6)  Externus :  Ovaries,  internal  female  genital  canal,  external 
male  organs. 

(c)  Internus:     Ovaries;    external    female   genitals;    persistent 
Wolffian  ducts. 

Fiu.  230. 


Spurious  hermaphroditism.    The  round  bodies  are  testicles.     (After  Hikst  and  Piersol.) 

In  hitherto  observed  cases  of  the  true  variety,  functionally  active  male 
and  female  organs  were  not  present;  the  testicles  or  ovaries  were  stunted. 
The  majority  of  the  false  variety  belong  to  the  male  sex.  The  indeii- 
nite  location  of  the  organs  of  generation,  and  the  indcfiniteness  of  all 
external  appearances — voice,  beard,  breasts,  sexual  instincts. 
III.  Arrest  of  development  with  prevention  of  comj>lete  ripening  of 
the  eml)ryo  :   Persistence  of  a  certain  stage  in  development. 

A.  Duplex  uterus  and  vagina  through  incomplete  fusion  of  Miiller's 

ducts,  or  through  stunting  of  the  same.  Rarely  the  uterus  and 
adnexa  fail  com])letely;  usually  a  solid  rudiment  obtains.  Uterus 
unicornis  arises  from  absence  or  stunting  of  one  Miiller's  duct. 

B.  Cleavage  :   Most  of  the  cavities  and  canals  of  the  body  are  origi- 

nally plates,  whit  b.  bend  to  form  rings  in  the  first  month;  and  by 
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apposition  and  fusion  of  their  edges,  complete  the  cavities  and 
canals.  Hinderance  of  this  apposition  and  fusion  results  in  cleav- 
age of  the  part.  Lips,  jaws,  palate,  neck,  trachea,  intestines, 
bladder,  skull,  vertebne,  thorax,  and  abdomen  may  thus  remain 
separated.  Cloaca  formation  consists  in  arrested  development, 
resulting  in  communication  between  rectum,  bladder,  and  the 
genital  canal;  this  arrest  of  development  occurs  from  the  fourth 
week  of  embryonic  life  to  the  middle  of  the  third  month. 

1.  Cranial  and  vertebral  cleavage  :  Cranioschisis,  rachischisis,  crani- 

orachisis  are  in  small  part  due  to  embryo-amniotic  adhesions, 
mostly  to  lesions  of  the  central  nervous  system,  which  are  traced 
to  the  meninges.  CEdema  of  the  cerebro-spinal  arachnoid 
(hydromeningocele  cerebralis  and  spinalis)  or  ectasia  of  the 
ventricles  and  central  canal  of  the  cord  (hydrencephalocele, 
hydrocele  medidlre  spinalis)  either  prevents  fusion  of  the  poste- 
rior vertebral  arch  or  leads  to  resorption  and  perforation  of  the 
bones.  Spina  bifida  is  in  rare  cases  a  pure  hydromeningocele 
spinalis,  as  a  rule  only  in  the  inferior  portion  of  the  cord  : 
hydromeningocele  spinalis  sacralis  or  lumbosacralis.  When- 
the  cleavage  is  situated  higher  up  there  is  usually  a  hydromy- 
elocele.  This  is  as  a  rule  associated  with  marked  stunting, 
with  usually  complete  interruption  of  the  cord.  The  spinal  pro- 
cesses usually  fail  completely  in  spina  bifida.  Occasionally  an- 
terior vertebral  fissure  occurs  with  spina  bifida.  As  a  rule  the 
protruding  sac  has  in  its  centre  a  funnel-shaped  deepening.  This 
is  the  place  of  fusion  with  the  inferior  end  of  the  spinal  cord. 
Hydrencephaloceles,  with  and  without  cerebral  atrophy,  are 
located  usually  in  the  median  line,  most  commonly  complicated 
with  spina  bifida  atlantis  or  cervicalis.  Through  pressure  the 
adjacent  areas  of  brain  and  cord  are  destroyed.  When  the 
sac  is  very  vascular  it  forms  at  the  base  of  the  skull  a  red, 
spongy  mass  :  fungus  cerebri,  pseudoencephalocele. 

2.  Cleavage  of  lips,  jaw,  and  palate  (Plate  XXIX.).     Wolf's  jaws  : 

chelio-gnato-palato-schisis,  single  or  double  sided,  through 
imperfect  conjunction  of  upper  jaw  and  palatal  processes;  the 
first  with  the  anterior  end  of  the  frontal  j)rocess  to  the  middle 
jaw  and  vomer.  The  fissure  stretches  through  the  lip,  upper 
jaw,  and  palate.  The  soft  palate  and  uvula  are  cleft  in  the 
middle.  There  is  open  communication  between  nose  and  mouth. 
This  anomaly  is  present  in  cleavage  of  chest  and  abdomen. 
The  upper  lip  and  jaw  can  be  simply  cleft — unilateral  or  bilat- 
eral. The  cleavage  can  extend  to  the  nares.  In  hare-lip  either 
a  fissure  or  cleavage  obtains,  which  in  the  latter  case  can 
reach  the  nares.  Hare-lip  is  oftener  left-sided;  but  may  be 
bilateral. 

3.  Fistula  coli  congenita  is  a  lateral  or  median  opening,  about  2.5 

cm.  above  the  sterno-clavicular  joint,  on  the  inner  border  of 
the  sterno-mastoid.  The  opening  is  very  small,  and  covered 
with  ciliated  epithelium,  and  has  a  blind  end,  which  is  occa- 
sionally sacculated.  Lateral  fistula  is  resultant  from  hindered 
closure  of  the  third  and  fourth  embryonic  plates;  the  median 
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fistula,  from  absence  of  conjunction  of  the  third  and  fourth  em- 
bryonic plates. 

4.  Cleavage  of  chest  and  abdomen  lies  always  in  the  anterior  median 

line  of  the  body.  Through  hiuderance  of  juncture  of  the  vis- 
ceral plates  the  entire  thorax  and  abdomen  to  the  navel  are 
cleft.  The  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  are  then  displaced 
forward.  In  simple  thoracic  cleavage  ectopia  cordis  is  usual. 
Sternal  fissure  is  the  least  degree  of  thoracic  cleavage.  Gas- 
troschisis,  or  abdominal  cleavage,  may  stretch  from  manubrium 
to  symphysis,  ensiform  to  the  pubis  or  navel.  In  the  latter 
case,  separation  of  cord,  omphalocele,  or  umbilical  hernia  of  the 
cord  is  present.  If  the  abdominal  cleavage  reaches  the  pubis, 
vesical  cleavage  is  also  present. 

5.  Vesical  cleavage  :   Ectopia  vesicae  urinaria;  is  characterized  by 

the  appearance  of  the  posterior  bladder  wall  through  a  cleft 
abdominal  wall.  The  urethra  is  also  occasionally  cleft  and 
forms  an  open  border  leading  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  penis 
— epispadias.  Usually  cleft  bladder  is  associated  with  imper- 
fect fusion  of  the  symphysis,  absence  of  clitoris  and  vagina, 
vaginal  atresia,  and  stunting  of  penis. 

6.  Intestinal  cleavage  :  Fissura  intestinalis  congenita  is  a  rare  com- 

plication of  abdominal  cleavage.  Here,  as  in  vesical  cleavage, 
an  open  csecum  or  colon  ascendens  appears  in  the  abdominal 
cleft. 

7.  Cloaca  formation  : 

1.  With  abdominal   and   vesical   cleavage  :    Abdominal  viscera 

protruded  and  surrounded  by  a  sac,  on  the  under  surface 
of  which  is  seen  the  cloacal  orifice.  The  intestinal  opening 
is  located  above  in  the  centre  of  the  cloaca;  the  colon  terini- 
nates  blind  or  is  absent;  the  ureters  open  in  the  bladder,  also 
the  seminal  vesicles,  or,  in  females,  the  separately  developed 
Miillerian  ducts. 

2.  AVith  vesical  cleavage  :   In  the  centre  of  the  cleft  bladder  is 

the  intestinal  opening;  on  the  sides,  the  opening  of  the 
ureters,  and  seminal  vesicles,  or  vagina. 

3.  With  closed  bladder:    Rectum  absent  (atresia  ani);  rectum 

communicates  with  urinary  or  genital  canal. 

8.  Hernia  peritonealis  congenita  :    Congenital  hernia  of  the  abdo- 

men are  characterized  by  dystocia  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 
They  originate  in  the  bulging  of  a  less  resistant  portion  of  the 
peritoneum,  which  forms  a  hole  or  fissure  in  the  abdominal  w^all. 
External  and  internal  abdominal  hernise  are  to  be  differenti- 
ated. The  former  are  visible  from  without,  and  resultant  from 
outward  bulging  of  the  abdominal  wall.  The  latter  are  not 
perceptible  externally. 
External  abdominal  hernise  are  : 

H.  inguinalis  interna,  media,  externa. 

H.  cruralis,    ischiadica,    perinealis,   vaginalis,    foraminis    ovalis, 
umbilicalis,  and  abdominalis. 
Internal  abdominal  herni;e  are  : 

H.  diaphragmatica,  retroperitonealis,  mesenterialis. 
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The  majority  of  these  are  acquired.     Congenital  varieties  are  : 
H.  iniriiinalis  externa  (outward  from  the  arteria  epigastrica,  fol- 
lowing the  spermatic  cord). 
H.  unihilii'ulis  :   \n  the  foetus  a  loop  of  ileiuu  lies  witinn  the  navel 
opening. 

C.  Atresise  :  Result  from  failure  of  canalization  of  solid  areas  of  cells, 

destined  to  become  hollowed  out,  to  form  sacs  and  tubes. 

Atresia  of  pylorus,  intestines,  ureters,  urethra,  Fallojiiau  tubes, 
uterus,  vagina,  hymen. 

Atresia  through  failure  of  the  skin  to  bulge  toward,  and  open  into, 
perfectly  formed  canals. 

Atresia  oris,  ani  (usually  associated  with  atresia  of  vagina,  urethra, 
or  seminal  vesicles). 

Atresia  through  closure  of  orifices  :  Vulva,  nose,  ear;  of  the  vagina 
and  hymen,  either  total  or  partial  absence  of  the  former  from 
obliteration  of  the  Miillcrian  ducts.  Occasionally  there  is  an 
imperforate  diaphragm  immediately  behind  the  hymen. 

D.  Various  other  embryonic  conditions,  \vithout  corresponding  exter- 

nal evidence  of  the  anomaly  : 

1.  Diverticula :    Of    the    intestines   are    congenital    widenings    or 

bulgings  of  the  gut;  remains  of  the  ductus  omj^haiomesenteri- 
cus,  from  the  time  of  communication  of  the  intestines  ^vith  the 
umbilical  bladder  (allautois).  Meckel's  diverticulum  lies  in 
the  inferior  segment  of  the  ileum,  on  the  convex  side,  opposite 
the  mesentery,  about  one  metre  from  the  Bauhinian  valve.  It 
is  occasionally  connected  with  the  navel  by  the  obliterated 
ductus  omphalo-mesentericus. 

2.  Cryptorchismus  :    Is  the  foetal  condition.      Dystocia  of  one  or 

both  testicles,  usually  one,  the  organ  remaining  in  the  abdom- 
inal cavity.  Descent  of  testes  begins  about  the  third  month, 
these  organs  entering  the  processus  vaginalis  during  the  seventh 
month.    Tills  anomaly  is  usually  associated  with  microschismus. 

3.  Congenital  luxations  :   Slipping  of  the  head  of  the  joint  out  its 

socket,  from  arrested  development  of  the  latter. 

4.  Club-foot :  Pes  varus,  equino-varus,  flat-foot,  })es  valgus,  planus, 

equinus,  also  the  combinations  equino-varus  and  ecpiino-valgus, 
pes  calcaneum,  also  talipes-manus — club-hand. 

In  pes  varus  the  outer  edge  of  the  foot  is  turned  backward,  the 
sole  inward;  in  valgus  the  inner  edge  of  the  foot  turns 
under,  the  sole  points  backward,  the  back  forward;  in  calca- 
neus the  heel  looks  backward,  the  sole  forward.  The  foetal 
placing  of  the  feet  corresponds  nearly  with  pes  varus;  this 
position  is  readily  observed  in  the  new-born. 

Persistence  of  a  foetal  condition,  arrest  of,  or  overdevelopment, 
and  ]n'essure  in  utero,  also  muscular  contracture  of  centric 
origin,  are  causes  of  these  anomalies.  Talipo-manus  is  occa- 
sioned by  rudimentary  development  of  the  radius. 
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Monstra  Per  Excessum. 

Malformations  characterized   by  over-large,  over-heavy,  and  super 
nuraerary  development. 

I.  Over-large  development : 

1.  Giants,  macrosomia  :  Apparent  before  birth,  or  commencing  im- 

mediately after.      Affects  in  the  main  the  bony  skeleton   and 
muscular  system.      Sexual  function  is  very  often  suppressed. 

2.  Abnormally  large  single  parts  : 

Acromegalic  (Marie)  :  Enlargement  of  the  })ointed  parts  of  the 
human  body,  hands,  feet,  nose,  lips,  chin,  tongue,  later  the 
lower  extremity;  the  distal  portion  of  the  forearm,  lower  jaw. 
The  hypertrophy  begins  in  youth  or  middle  life,  affects  the 
bones  and  soft  parts,  and  is  always  associated  with  muscular 
weakness,  sensory  disturbances,  cephalalgia,  and  loss  of  mem- 
ory, also  dimness  of  vision  and  anaemia.  According  to  Fried- 
reich and  Erb,  this  lesion  is  seen  in  several  members  of  the 
same  family. 

Macrocephalus;  hydrocephalus  (apparent  cerebral  hypertrophy, 
actual  atrophy);  macroglossia;  macrodactylia;  dermatocele 
adnata  (sac-like,  fold-forming  hyperplasia  of  skin);  excessive 
size  of  thyroid,  thymus  (asthma  thymicum),  of  the  ovaries, 
omentum,  mesentery  (occasions  sometimes  twisting  and  incar- 
ceration), of  the  intestines,  ureters,  clitoris,  penis,  uvula. 

3.  Abnormal  development  of  hair,  and  pigment  (hirsutio  adnata, 

hypertrichiasis). 

II.  Supernumerary  formation  : 

A.   Monstra  duplicia,  twin  formation;  general  or  partial  duplication 
of  the  body.      Either  both  twins  are  equally  developed,  or  one  is 
stunted  and  is  parasitic  to  the  other,  more  or  less  normally  de- 
veloped autosite,  from  Mhich  it  is  nourished. 
a.   Duplication  of  upper  portion  of  body  :  Terata  anadidyma. 

1„   Diprosopus  :   Double  face,  one  body,  two  fused,  incomplete  heads 
(brain  absent). 

2.  Dicephalus  :  Double  head;    one  body,  two  heads. 

3.  Ischiopagus  :  Two  upper  bodies,  a  common  pelvis,  two  or  four 

lower  extremities.      (Fig.  231.) 

4.  Pyopagns  :  Two  nearly  separate  bodies;  sacrum,  coccyx,  rectum, 

and  occasionally  the  vagina  single. 
^.   Duplication  of  lower  portion  of  body:  Terata  catadidyma. 

1.  Dipygus  :  Double  body,  one  head. 

2.  Syncephalus  (Janiceps)  :  Two  individuals  fused  together  by  head 

and  hips. 

3.  Craniopagus  :   Two  bodies  fused  on  heads,  and  often  shoulders. 
'f.   Duplication  of  u})per  and  lower  ends  of  bodies  :    Terata  anacata- 

didyma. 

1.  Prosopothoraco]>agus  :  Skull  cavities  separated,  under  jaws  de- 

veloped, breast  and  neck  fused. 

2.  Thoracopagus  :    Fusion  of  thoraces  of  two  otherwise  fully  sepa- 

rate individuals  (Siamese  twins). 
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3.  Epiguathus  :  Prosopothoracopagus  parasiticus:  Fcetus  in  foetu. 

The   parasite   is  associated   with   the   mouth   of    the   autosite, 
usually  the  hard  palate,  and  projects  from  the  mouth. 

4.  Epigastrius  :  Thoracopus  parasiticus  :   Foetus  iu  foetu.     Parasite 

attached  from  ensiform  to  navel  of  autosivO. 

5.  Eogastrius     Abdominal  inclusion  of  the  parasite. 

6.  Rachipagus  :  Connection  of  two  individuals  at  only  one  point  on 

the  vertebral  columns;  head,  neck,  a  part  of  thorax,  and  lower 
extremities  duplicated. 

Fig.  231. 


^# 


Ischiopagns  tetrapus. 
Mother,  a  full-blooded  Indian,  delivered  by  Dr.  Felipe  Martinez,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

B.  Monstra  triplicia:  Triple  monsters;  are  exceedingly  rare. 

C.  Supernumerary  extremities  : 

1.  Polymelia:  The  number  of  entire  or  half  extremities  is  increased. 

2.  Polydactylie  :   Tlie  number  of  fingers  or  toes  is  increased. 

D.  Supernumerary  organs.     Practically  all  the  separate  organs  may 

be  increased  in  number. 


Monstra  Per  Fabricam  Alienam. 

Anomalous  position  t)f  parts  or  organs  : 

1.  Situs  transversus,  inversio  vi.scerum.     Rare.     Consists  in  com- 

plete transposition  of  otherwise  healthy  organs. 

2.  DystopifB  of  separate  organs. 

Heart :   Dextrocardia,  ect()]>ia  cordis,  in  thoracic  fissure. 
Bladder:  Ectopia  vesica;  urinarire  in  fissura  abdominalis. 
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Spleen        ^ 

Stomach      [  lu  hernia  diaphragmatica  congenita,  and  fissura  ab- 

Liver  [       dominalis. 

Intestines  J 

Ovaries:  In  inguinal  region,  or  labia  majora;  anomalous  descent. 

Left  kidney  :    In  or  on  edge  of   pelvic  cavity,  or  in  the  fovea 

inguinalis. 
Caput  coli  on  left  side. 

Colon  descendens,  median  through  radix  mesenterii. 
Great  hepatic  lobe  on  the  left. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

PATHOLOGY  OF  THE  FCETUS.— Continued. 
DISEASES   OF   THE   FCETUS. 

Pathological  conditious  of  the  foetus  are  classified  as  follows : 
Horeditary  disease  ; 
Developmental  errors ; 
Acq  u  i  red  d  isease ; 

Nutritional  errors; 

Parasitismus; 
Trauma  from 

1.  Local  pressure  effects; 

2.  External  violence. 

Heredity.  Recent  advances  in  cytology  have  done  much  to  throw  light 
upon  the  subject  of  inheritance  of  disease,  especially  in  the  cytology  and 
the  modus  operandi  of  the  fertilization  of  the  ovum.  The  classical 
researches  of  Flemming,  van  Beneden,  Bovari,  and  O.  and  K.  Hertwig 
have  proven  for  all  time  that  fertilizatiop  of  the  ovMim  consists  essen- 
tially in  the  fusion  of  an  exact  quantity  of  nuclein  or  chromatin  from  the 
spermatozoid,  with  a  similar  quantity  of  the  same  substance  in  the  ovum. 
The  resulting  segmentation  of  the  ovum  must  produce  cells  whose  con- 
stituent elements  are  a  combination  of  chemical — vital — materials  from 
both  male  and  female  progenitors.  This  meclianical  theory  abundantly 
explains  the  remarkable  reproduction  in  the  offspring  of  striking  char- 
acteristics of  either  or  both  parents. 

In  the  light  of  present  knowledge  it  is  impossible  to  formulate  accu- 
rately the  ultimate  changes  of  a  pathological  nature  occurring  in  those 
morphologic  elements  whose  union  is  to  produce  a  new  entity;  it  can 
merely  be  assumed  that  they  are  essentially  chemical — vital. 

It  must  be  that  if  the  reproductive  elements  of  either  or  both  parents 
be  impaired  or  altered  in  their  nature,  the  change  will  inhere  in  the 
foetus,  and  will  be  more  or  less  evident,  depending  upon  the  condition  of 
the  other  parent  and  his  or  her  power  to  offset  the  deficiency.  This 
theory  of  heredity  holds  equally  for  disease  as  for  personal  characteris- 
tics. The  question  thus  arises,  can  such  diseases  as  tuberculosis  and 
syphilis  be  properly  hereditary?  Assuming  both  to  be  of  parasitic 
origin,  they  cannot,  in  view  of  what  has  just  been  stated.  Any  heredity 
in  these  diseases  must  consist  in  regressive  changes  in  the  reproductive 
elements  of  one  or  both  individuals,  whereby  the  offspring  is  deprived 
of  the  power  to  resist  invasion  of  the  parasite,  and  offers  a  suitable 
soil  for  its  propagation.  The  frecjuent  skipping  of  a  generation  in  tuixr- 
cular  families  supports  this  view,  as  it  goes  to  show  that  in  the  union 
of  a  tuberculously  inclined  individual  with  a  perfectly  healthy  one, 
the  peculiar  lack  in  the  reproductive  elements  of  the  one  is  counter- 
balanced l)y  the  normal  elements  in  the  other,  to  the  extent  of  producing 
immunity  in  the  immediate  offspring. 

(  332  ) 
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In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  heredity  in  disease  consists  in  alteration 
of  quality,  quantity,  or  both,  of  the  oriij:inal  elements  of  fertilization  ; 
whii'h  alteration  persists  in  the  fertilized  ovum,  and  tends  to  limit  its 
normal  development,  and  inaugurates  pathological  processes  in  the  foetus. 
It  cannot  at  present,  however,  be  denied  that  these  changes  mav  be  char- 
acteristic of  certain  diseases,  such  as. tuberculosis,  syphilis,  and  alcoholism. 

Foetal  Infection.  It  is  proved  that  the  fcetus  in  utero  may  suffer  infec- 
tion. The  infection  may  originate  from  the  mother,  father,  or  both,  and 
may  be  simple  or  mixed.  Its  origin  may  also  be  external,  in  the  sen.se 
that  the  secretions  of  the  genito-urinary  canal  of  an  otherwise  healthy 
mother  may  become  contaminated  with  septic  organisms  from  douche 
tubes,  etc.,  which  invade  the  foetus  through  the  liquor  amnii  (Menge  and 
Kronig). 

Foetal  infection  is  acute  or  chronic.  Of  the  acute  processes,  scarlatina, 
measles,  smallpox,  recurrent  fever,  and  erysipelas  are  recorded,  together 
with  septic  and  pygemic  infections,  where  pathogenic  organisms  were 
recovered  from  the  organs  and  tissues  of  the  foetus.  Death  and  expul- 
sion of  the  ftietus  are  usual  in  these  cases. 

Of  the  chronic  infectious  proccs.ses  tuberculosis  and  syphilis  are  the 
chief.  Malarial  lesions  of  organs  have  been  described  without  discovery 
of  the  Plasmodium.  Foetal  infection  occurs  through  the  utero-placental 
tissues,  the  cord,  and  the  liquor  amnii.  Normally  the  latter  has  strong 
germicidal  properties,  which  may,  however,  be  destroyed. 

Any  area  of  the  foetal  body  may  become  infected.  The  determining 
factors  are  :  the  primary  source  of  the  infection,  the  resistance  of  differ- 
ent tissues,  the  nature  of  the  infecting  organism.  The  organic  lesions 
will  correspond  with  the  pathogenesis  of  the  infecting  germ.  Erysipelas, 
multiple  abscess,  and  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia  are  examples  of  acute  para- 
sitic infections.  Tuberculosis  and  probably  syphilis  are  examples  of 
chronic  infection. 

Inflammation.  Acute  inflammatory  processes  are  infectious  in  their 
nature.  They  are  important  from  their  tendency  (1)  to  destroy  impor- 
tant structures,  as  the  eye  in  gonorrhoea;  (2)  to  limit  development,  a.-  in 
hare-lip  consequent  upon  inflammatory  adhesion  of  the  amnion  to  the 
foetal  face;  (3)  to  produce  death  of  the  foetus,  as  in  erysipelas.  Of  the 
chronic  inflammatory  processes  tuberculosis  and  syphilis  are  most  prom- 
inent and  best  luiderstood.  Congenital  hydrocephalus  is  a  consequence 
of  chronic  meningeal  inflammation. 

Hemorrhage.  Prenatal  haemopiiilia  is  recorded.  Aside  from  the  ha?mo- 
philic  diathesis,  hemorrhage  will  result  from  the  septic  condition  and 
trauma. 

In  sepsis  the  hemorrhages  are  usually  petechial,  and  may  be  widely 
distributed.  Very  valuable  evidence  of  the  exi.stence  of  sepsis  lies  in 
the  finding  of  numerous  very  small  petechia'  in  the  subserous  tissues. 
Small  hemorrhages  may  also  be  caused  by  cardio-vascidar  disease  or 
anomaly. 

Traumatism  will  produce  large  hemorrhages  into  the  cavities  of  the 
brain,  thorax,  and  abdomen. 

Cephulhcematoma  results  from  pressure  effects. 

A.  Jacobi  asserts  that  small  cerebral  hemorrhages  may  occur  in  the 
foetus,  which,  primarily  unnoticed,  produce  ultimately  epilepsy. 
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The  writer  has  autopsied  several  cases  of  fatal  cerebral  hemorrhage  in 
stillbirths,  or  deaths  a  few  liours  post  partum,  occurring  in  Dr.  Jewett's 
service  at  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  which  originated  from  a 
cardiac  anomaly  described  below. 

Malnutrition.  Tliis  condition  in  the  foetus  may  be  due  to  heredity 
{vide  supra),  or  to  disease  of  the  utero-placentid  tissues  or  the  cord.  It 
may  result  from  an  abnormally  large  quantity  of  amniotic  fluid  or  the 
reverse  of  this,  also  from  imperfect  development  of  an  organic  system, 
as,  e.  ff.,  microcephalus,  or  general  vascular  hypoplasia. 

Specific  diseases,  particularly  tuberculosis  and  sy])liilis,  will  cause  pro- 
found foetal  malnutrition,  resulting  often  in  death.  In  marked  cases  the 
foetus  presents  the  general  appearances  of  atrophy,  the  face  looks  old, 
and  the  skin  is  loose. 

Foetal  Death  occurs  during  any  period  of  gestation.  Very  soon  after 
conception  it  will  be  followed  by  total  absorption  of  the  products.  Later 
it  will  give  rise  to  mole.  In  the  later  months  of  pregnancy  the  dead 
foetus  will  undergo  maceration,  putrefaction — which  may  involve  the 
mother  in  sepsis — mummification,  or  calcification.  The  dead  foetus  may 
be  retained  in  the  uterus  for  years.  Dr.  Lusk  reported  a  case  in  which 
a  normal  labor  was  followed  fourteen  years  later  by  the  removal  of  a 
calcified  foetus. 

Foetal  death  is  caused  by  hereditary  disease,  acute  infectious  diseases, 
fretal  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  and  malnutrition.  It  is  also  caused  by 
utero-placental  disease,  and  by  twisting  and  knotting  of  the  cord,  by 
hyper-  and  oligohydramnios,  and  by  trauma. 

Diagnosis  of  Death  of  the  Foetus.  The  diagnosis  is  difficult  in  the  early 
months  of  gesta<^ion.  The  intra  uterine  temperature  of  the  mother  is 
always  higher  than  the  vaginal  while  the  foetus  is  alive.  An  equal  or 
lower  temperature  in  a  uterus  containing  the  ])roduct  of  conception  is 
probable  evidence  of  foetal  death.  On  bimanual  examination  the  uterus 
presents  a  boggy  feel.    Pelvic  tenesmus  is  usually  present  in  some  degree. 

The  death  of  the  foetus  can,  as  a  rule,  easily  be  determined  when  it  has 
occurred  after  the  period  when  foetal  movements  are  perceptible.  The 
most  reliable  signs  are  the  persistent  absence  of  foetal  heart-sounds  and 
of  foetal  movements.  The  abdomen  ceases  to  enlarge;  the  breasts  become 
flaccid  and  diminish  in  size. 

A  fetid  discharge  from  the  vagina  containing  exfoliated  epidermis  is 
a  certain  indication  of  the  presence  of  a  dead  foetus.  Should  the  foetal 
head  present  at  the  pelvic  inlet  the  cranium  is  found  to  be  soft,  and  the 
cranial  bones  loose  and  movable,  overlapping  one  another.  The  lips  of 
the  dead  foetus  in  a  face  presentation  are  flabby  and  motionless.  No 
caput  succedaneum  can  form  during  delivery,  as  there  is  no  foetal  circula- 
tion to  make  it  possible.  Large  quantities  of  meconium  may  be  dis- 
charged, though  the  breech  does  not  present.  Yet  this  frequently  occurs 
during  the  birth  of  a  living  child.  Should  the  breech  ])resont,  the  exam- 
ining finger  will  discover  that  the  anal  sphincter  does  not  contract. 
Should  the  umbilical  cord  j)rolaj)se,  it  will  be  found  flaccid  and  pulseless. 

Infection  of  the  mother  from  the  dead  foetus  in  utero  is  extremely  apt 
to  occur,  and  its  presence  is  indicated  by  depression,  furred  tongue,  chilli- 
ness, fever,  a  pale  and  sallow  color. 

Errors  of  Development.     Minor  malformations,  as  hare-lip,  supernu- 
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merary  fingers,  etc.,  are  Anomalies ;  major  malformations,  as  aneucepli- 
alus,  involving  a  considerable  portion  of  the  foetus,  are  ^Monstrosities. 
Up  to  the  time  of  Lemerey,  A\'inslow,  and  A.  v.  Ilaller,  monsters  were 
regarded  as  wonders  of  evnl  omen. 

Winslow  and  Haller  regarded  developmental  errors  as  primary  anom- 
alies of  the  seed,  present  in  it  before  fertilization;  M'hile  Lemerey  regarded 
them  as  due  to  interference  with  the  processes  of  embryonic  development. 

As  embryology  became  better  known,  J.  F.  Merckel  and  Geoffroy- 
Saint-Hilaire,  father  and  son,  treated  the  whole  subject  of  teratology  more 
thorougiily,  aud  called  attention  to  the  relationship  between  arrest  of 
normal  development  and  persistence  of  the  foetus  in  a  certain  stage  of 
development. 

Forster  was  the  first  to  collect  and  classify  the  literature  on  this  sub- 
ject; and,  following  him,  Ahlfeld  rearranged  and  extended  it  in  a  series 
of  plates.     (Thoma.) 

]\lany  interesting  experiments  have  been  made  by  such  investigators 
as  (ieoffroy-Saint-Hilaire,  Panum,  Dareste,  L.  Gerlach,  the  brothers 
Hertwig,  lioux,  aud  others,  with  the  result  of  proving  that  anomalies  in 
embryonic  development  may  be  induced  by  mechanical  means,  such  as 
separation  of  the  elements  of  the  segmenting  ovum  and  axial  change  of 
its  position  during  segmentation.  These  facts  show  the  influence  of 
environment  upon  fwtal  development.  Thoma,  of  Dorpat,  draws  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  twins  occurring  from  a  single  ovum  develop  circu- 
latory disturbances  in  the  nature  of  venous  obstruction,  with  hepatic  and 
other  organic  congestions  due  to  anastomosis  of  the  vascular  systems  of 
both  individuals.  Others  have  produced  twins  in  the  ova  of  rana  by 
permanently  inverting  the  primitive  streak. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  brilliant  work  in  this  direction,  we  still  know 
but  little  regarding  the  etiology  of  anomalous  development.  It  is  pretty 
clear  that  heredity,  malposition  of  the  blastoderm,  intoxications  and 
infections  of  the  foetus  in  utero,  all  play  a  part  in  the  arrest  of  develop- 
ment, as  well  as  oligohydramnios  and  trauma. 

As  Thoma  well  puts  it,  foetal  disease  per  se  is  also  significant  in  the 
production  of  anomalies  :  as  increase  of  amniotic  fluid,  oedema  of  the 
embryonic  tissues,  organized  adhesions  between  the  foetal  tissues,  and 
between  these  tissues  and  the  amnion,  and  even  isolation  of  areas  of 
embryonic  tissue,  e.  g.,  dermoid  cyst. 

The  same  author  also  justly  remarks  that  aside  from  gross  errors  in 
development,  giving  rise  to  extensive  deformity,  it  is  very  important  to 
remember  that  anomalies  may  obtain  in  single  organs,  which  in  time  will 
produce  secondary  disease.  Many  aplasite  will  make  life  impossible  to 
the  child  after  birth;  others  will  handicap  it,  and  still  others  will  con- 
stantly menace  its  existence.  Practically  those  anomalies  which  tend  to 
limit  the  possibilities  of  the  child  after  birth  are  of  greater  importance 
to  it;  while  monstrosities  are  of  greater  importance  to  the  mother  in  the 
often  grave  comi)lications  they  occasion  during  parturition. 

Systematic  Organic  Lesions.  There  is  not  space  in  an  article  like  this 
for  a  detailed  description  of  all  the  lesions  of  the  fretal  organs.  In 
general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  these 
lesions  are  identical  with  those  governing  lesions  in  the  adult,  the  one 
difference  being  rather  of  result — i,  e.,  arrest  or  alteration  of  develop- 
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raent  in  manv  instances  in  the  foetus.  In  describing  some  of  the  more 
important  organic  diseases,  only  such  minor  anomalies  will  be  considered 
as  tend  to  induce  other  pathological  conditions. 

Heart.  Endocarditis  is  almost  always  in  the  right  heart;  is  rarely 
acute,  usually  chronic,  and  due  to  syphilis. 

Myocarditis  is  acute  (from  infection,  Menge  and  Krunig),  or  chronic, 
and  due  to  syphilis.      In  the  latter  case  it  is  interstitial. 

Endocarditis,  with  anomalous  or  incompetent  valves  may  produce  a 
vicious  circulation,  and  chronic  venous  hyperemia;  cases  are  reported  in 
which  typical  nutmeg-liver  and  renal  cyanosis  complicated  this  lesion. 
Hemorrhage,  marked  or  slight,  may  also  be  caused  i)y  it,  and  may  in- 
volve any  organ,  notably  the  l)rain  and  lungs.  Through  the  courtesy 
of  Dr.  Jewett,  the  writer  has  been  able  to  autopsy  several  stillbirths 
and  infants  dying  a  few  hours  after  birth  in  the  maternity  wartls  of  the 
Long  Island  College  Hospital,  in  which  it  was  revealed  that  the  pul- 
monary artery  was  immediately  confluent  with  the  thoracic  aorta 
(through  a  large  and  persistent  ductus  arteriosus?),  with  extremely  small 
branches  running  to  the  lungs.  The  right  ventricle  was  hypertrophic. 
Aside  from  a  few  petechise  in  the  subserous  tissues  generally,  all  of  the 
cases  showed  very  considerable  hemorrhage  at  the  base  of  the  brain  and 
around  the  medulla  and  pons.  In  all  the  parturition  was  normal,  with 
not  the  slightest  evidence  of  sepsis.  In  some  of  the  cases  there  was 
pulmonary  hemorrhagic  infarct.  In  these  cases,  if  the  ductus  arteriosus 
be  regarded  as  the  source  of  confluence  between  the  pulmonary  artery 
and  the  thoracic  aorta,  its  structure  was  unusually  thick,  and  in  every 
way  similar  to  the  other  portions  of  the  vascular  channel  at  this  point. 
The  writer  believes  that  this  may  be  a  more  common  condition  tiuin  is 
generally  supposed. 

According  to  Orth,  who  recites  a  very  remarkable  instance,  hypoplasia 
cordis,  with  general  vascular  hypoplasia,  is  a  very  important  foetal  con- 
dition, bearing  direct  relation  to  chlorosis  in  the  young.  His  patient,  a 
girl  in  her  teens,  died  with  marked  chlorosis,  and  the  autopsy  revealed  an 
infantile  heart  with  an  aorta  that  scarcely  admitted  an  ordinary  lead- 
pencil  within  it.  It  is  probable  that  this  condition  may  cause  foetal 
malnutrition  not  infrequently. 

Tachycardia  and  arrhythmia  are  caused  by  nervous  anomaly,  general 
cardiac  insufficiency,  systemic  foetal  infection,  uterine  pressure,  and  foetal 
del)ility. 

Tuberculosis  is  rare,  and  always  discrete. 

Bloodvejisels.  Anomalies  of  the  vascular  distribution  are  directly  re- 
sponsible for  lack  in  development  of  entire  parts,  as,  c.  r/. ,  a  cerebral 
hemisphere. 

Hemorrhage  is  by  rhexis  from  cardiac  lesion,  or  trauma,  pressure*  in 
utero,  efforts  to  respire  before  or  during  parturition,  and  Iwemoiihilia, 
and  by  diapedesis  in  sepsis,  icterus  neouatonun,  and  jM-obably  luemophilia. 
The  hemorrhage  of  sepsis  is  very  important,  as  it  affords  a  point  in  diag- 
nosis of  the  condition.  The  hemorrhage  is  always  multiple  and  jietechial, 
or  at  least  small,  and  most  conspicuous  in  the  subcutaneous  and  subserous 
tissues. 

Vasculitis.  Acute  vascular  inflammation  may  supervene  in  the  foetal 
bloodvessels,  and  involve  the  adveutitia  or  intima,  or  be  diffuse;  but  the 
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'Host  important  inHainnuitoiy  cliaiiii'os  are  chronic,  and  due  to  syphilis. 
Here  there  is  active,  small  round-cell  infiltration,  with  hyperplasia  of 
connective  lissue.  Either  the  outer  or  inner,  or  both,  coats  are  involved; 
and  the  lumina  of  the  vessels  may  be  diminished  and  eccentric.  It  can- 
not be  doubted  that  such  chronic  vascular  inflammations  may  arrest 
development,  and,  by  inhibiting  osmosis,  produce  profound  nutrition 
disturbances. 

Finally,  microscopic  examination  of  the  tissues  of  foetuses  suspected 
to  have  died  of  infection  has  yielded  positive  results  to  a  number  of 
investigators.  The  writer,  through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Jewett,  observed 
a  multiple  hepatic  infection  in  an  infant  dying  shortly  after  birth,  where 
microtome  sections  revealed  numerous  foci  of  small  round-cell  infiltra- 
tions, and,  amongst  these  cells  and  in  the  intralobular  capillaries,  micro- 
cocci. Menge  and  Kronig  record  a  case  in  which  septic  anaerobes  were 
found  in  the  right  heart  of  a  stillbirth,  where  the  liquor  amuii  had 
become  infected. 

Hyperplasia  and  aneurisms  of  the  arterioles,  capillaries,  and  venules 
are  common,  and  form  verrucosa  nsevi  and  so-called  birth  marks. 

Lymphatics.  These  structures  are  the  seat  of  inflammation  and  are 
associated  with  the  lesions  of  elephantiasis  foeti.  They  are  often  angi- 
omatous, and  are  common  carriers  of  micro-organisms. 

Lungs.  Pulmonary  oedema  and  hemorrhage  occur  as  results  of  cere- 
bral and  cardio-vascular  lesions,  pressure  effects  in  parturition,  trauma, 
and  sepsis.  Hemothorax  from  trauma  is  recorded.  Atelectasis  is  normal 
until  birth;  it  persists  after  birth  from  prenatal  centric  lesions  and  defects, 
or  obstruction  of  the  respiratory  tract  with  inhaled  mucus.  It  is  partial 
or  total. 

Disseminated  pneumonia  is  frequent  in  foetal  infection. 

Syphilis  gives  rise  to  "  white  pneumonia"  (Osier)  and  interstitial  and 
vascular  hyperplasia. 

The  \vriter  has  seen  undoubted  septic  pneumonia  in  several  cases  of 
stillbirth  in  puerperal  sepsis.  Cross  section  of  these  lungs  revealed 
characteristic  areas  of  infiltration,  which  microscopic  examination  proved 
to  be  foci  of  small  round  cells,  whose  centres  were  in  coagulation  necrosis. 
Pleuritis  has  been  recorded. 

Spleen.  Aside  from  anomalies,  this  organ  will  show  the  characteristic 
changes  of  sepsis,  and,  it  is  claimed,  of  malaria. 

Primce  Vice.  Acute  inflammatory  lesions  may  obtain  from  infection. 
Menge  and  Kronig  find  evidence  of  it  in  cases  where  infection  from  the 
amniotic  fluid  ap])arently  started  in  the  stomach  and  intestines.  Tuber- 
culosis and  syphilis  occur  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  the  mesen- 
teric and  retroperitoneal  glands. 

Of  the  anomalies,  one  or  two  are  liable  to  produce  trouble  later  in  life. 
The  writer  has  autopsied  three  cases  of  fatal  perforative  appendicitis 
where  situs  transversus  was  found.  The  caput  coli  in  one  case  was 
literally  transposed;  in  the  other  two  it  was  displaced,  and  closely 
adherent  to  the  sigmoid  flexure.  Diverticuhe  are  seen  in  any  part  of 
the  canal,  and  may  be  sufficiently  large  to  produce  serious  trouble.  The 
stomach  may  be  nearly  inverted,  and  the  cardia  brought  lower  than  the 
pylf)rus;  or  it  may  assume  a  vertical  position.  Gastric  hypoplasia  may 
be  marked. 

22 
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Atresia  ani  and  recti  may  be  of  sufficient  degree  to  prove  fatal,  oi-  may 
be  amenable  to  operation. 

Liver.  Reveals  characteristic  structural  changes  incident  to  cardio- 
vascular lesions  and  the  j)arcnchyinalous  changes  of  septic  infection. 
It  may  be  the  primary  focus  of  infection  in  tlie  foetus,  the  source  of 
which  is  the  cord  or  the  liquor  amnii.      (Mcnge  and  Kronig.) 

Icterus  neonatorum  will  result  from  such  infections,  and  may  be  com- 
plicated with  fatal  hemorrhage. 

The  writer  has  seen,  and  Menge  and  Kronig  report,  cases  in  M'liich 
microtome  sections  revealed  foci  of  small  round  cells,  micrococci  in  the 
writer's  case,  and  a  short  bacillus  in  those  of  Menge  and  Kronig. 

Kidneys.  Aside  frofn  their  interest  merely  as  curiosities,  the  renal 
anomalies  are  very  important  from  their  relative  frequency  and  the  bear- 
ing they  have  on  surgery.  A  single  kidney  may  be  developed,  or  the 
two  may  fuse  to  form  a  horseshoe,  or  both  may  locate  in  the  pelvis. 
One  or  both  organs  may  be  destroyed  by  hydronephrosis  due  to  atresia 
of  the  genito-urinary  canal  at  some  })oint. 

All  of  the  changes  due  to  renal  cyanosis  may  be  present  as  results  of 
cardio- vascular  lesions.  These  organs  also  show  the  general  changes  of 
infection;  and  localized  areas  of  infection  have  been  found,  especially  in 
the  Malpighian  pyramids  (Menge  and  Kronig). 

A  very  important  congenital  condition  of  the  kidney,  descriljed  by 
Orth,  liosenstein,  and  others,  is  multiple  cystica  degeneration  of  the  cor- 
tical tubules.  According  to  Rosenstein  the  crypts  may  be  so  numerous 
as  to  leave  but  little  functionating  tissue.  The  cysts  never  attain  a 
large  size.  The  condition  is  often  accompanied  with  renal  hemorrhage, 
and  is,  unfortunately,  usually  bilateral.  The  writer  has  seen  one  such 
case  which  came  to  operation  for  renal  hemorrhage  and  tumor.  The 
right  kidney  was  very  large,  weighing  about  three  ])ounds,  and  studded 
with  hundreds  of  cysts,  which  varied  in  size  from  a  pullet's  egg  to  that 
of  a  pin-head.  In  this  case  both  organs  were  involved,  and  the  patient 
died  of  urseraia.  The  etiology  of  these  cystic  kidneys  is  very  obscure. 
Not  infrequently  an  infant  dies  within  a  few  days  after  birth,  and  the 
kidneys  are  found  to  contain  uric-acid  infarcts,  which  are  located,  as  a 
rule,  in  the  medullary  p(>rtions  of  the  collecting  tubules.  AcciM'ding  to 
Ziegler  these  infarcts  form  after  birth  as  a  residt  of  the  inability  of  the 
renal  parenchyma  to  sustain  the  increased  work  thrown  upon  it. 

Genilal  Organs.  Aside  from  anomalies,  the  organs  of  generation  may 
be  the  seat  of  infection,  which  is  acute  or  chronic,  depending  upon  the 
nature  of  the  infection. 

Osseous  Si/siem.  Osteomalacia,  premature  ossification,  general  hyjier- 
plasia,  and  infections  of  various  nature  occur. 

"  Spontaneous  fracture"  has  been  recorded,  and  is  regarded  as  due  to 
uterine  contractions  and  trauma. 

Luxations  of  the  joints  are  due  to  anomalous  development  or  oligo- 
hydramnios. 

Oligohydramnios  is  in  causal  relation  with  talipes  or  similar  condi- 
tions. 

Centric  Talipes.  Centric  lesions  will  also  produce  them  by  causing 
muscular  contracture. 

Muscular  Si/stem.     Aside  from  anomalies  of  development,  the  muscles 
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are  subject  to  the  same  changes  occurring  in  other  tissues  due  to  general 

causes.  ^  .,?    j-  ^ 

The  Skin  shows  the  characteristic  lesions  of  acute  specihc  diseases,  such 

as  scarlatina,  smallpox,  erysipelas,  etc.    Syphilitic  and  tubercular  lesions 

have  also  been  observed.  i  .     i  u 

CEdema,  ichthyosis,  and  many  other  lesions  of  the  skm  have  been 

recorded;  but,  as  yet,  their  pathology  is  entirely  obscure. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

ABORTION   AND   PREMATURE   LABOR. 

Definition  and  Classification.  The  term  abortion  signifies  the  expul- 
sion of  tlie  proiUiets  of  conception  before  the  sixteenth  week  of  gestation, 
at  a  time  when  the  placenta  is  not  yet  fully  formed,  and  hence  when  it 
cannot  be  expelled  or  expressed  (Crede's  method)  in  its  entirety. 

Premature  labor  is  applied  to  the  delivery  of  a  foetus  at  any  period 
from  the  time  after  it  has  become  viable  to  within  a  few  weeks  before 
the  normal  termination  of  pregnancy.  It  is  made  to  cover  the  period  from 
the  twenty-eighth  to  the  thirty-sixth  or  thirty-eighth  week  of  gestation. 

For  the  intervening  period  (from  the  sixteenth  to  the  twenty-eighth 
week)  not  included  by  abortion  and  premature  labor,  the  term  "  miscar- 
riaffe''  is  generally  employed.  The  use  of  the  latter  term,  though  sanc- 
tioned by  time  and  habit,  is  not  satisfactory,  as  admitted  by  many  authors 
who  have  submitted  to  the  custom.  It  would  appear  that  the  term 
''  imiiKiture  labor''''  would  be  more  appropriate.  The  processes  of  expul- 
sion at  this  period  of  gestation  resemble  in  a  measure  those  of  labor  at 
full  term,  and  they  may  be  looked  upon  as  constituting  a  labor  in  min- 
iature. But  the  foetus,  though  it  may  be  born  alive,  is  so  immature  in 
its  development  that  it  cannot  be  reared — in  other  words,  it  is  non- 
viable. Hence,  the  adjective  ''immature"  would  fitly  denote  at  once 
the  nature  of  the  delivery  and  the  condition  of  the  foetus. 

Viability  of  Foetus.  Assigning  the  twenty-eighth  week  as  the  period 
of  viability  is  somewhat  arbitrary ;  for  with  the  modern  incubators  and 
improved  methods  of  feeding,  foetuses  born  at  an  earlier  period  of  preg- 
nancy have  been  known  to  live  and  thrive. 

Ribemont-Dessaignes  and  Lepage'  make  the  weight  of  the  f*etus  a 
criterion  of  its  viability.  They  consider  it  non-viable  if  it  weighs  less 
than  1000  grammes,  and  viable  if  it  weighs  more  than  that.  French 
authors  make  the  following  divisions:  (1)  Ovular  abortion,  that  which 
takes  place  before  the  twentieth  day.  (2)  Embryonic  abortion,  that  which 
takes  place  from  the  twentieth  to  the  eightieth  day.  (3)  Foetal  abortion, 
that  which  takes  place  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  month.  This 
division  is  confusing  and  has  no  practical  value. 

Abortion  is  artificial  or  spontaneous  according  as  it  is  or  is  not  evoked 
intentionally. 

Artificial  abortion  is  spoken  of  as  therapeutic  when  it  is  done  for  justi- 
fiable cause,  and  criminal  when  it  is  done  for  improper  or  immoral 
reasons. 

Frequency.      It    is  generally  stated   that  from   ."30   per  cent,  to  40  per 
cent,  of  all   married   women   abort  before  they  reach  the  age  of  thirty 
vears.     But   it   is  next  to  im]iossible  to  ascertain  reliable  statistics  on' 
this    point.     Many    women    abort    at    an    early    period  of   pregnancy 

I  Kiberadiit-Dossnigiies  ot  Lepage.     Precis  d'Ol)stetritiue.    Paris,  1897. 
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without  knowing  it,  thinking  that  the  menses  were  merely  delayed  and 
then  came  on  rather  protiisely.  Again,  other  women  conceal  tiie  fact 
from  motives  of  delicacy.  The  estimates  of  anthorities  difier  widely. 
According  to  some  writers,  abortion  occnrs  once  in  five  or  six  pregnan- 
cies. Hegar^  estimates  the  frequency  as  once  in  eight  pregnancies.  M. 
Bossi"  states  that  to  every  one  hundred  pregnancies  at  full  term  there 
are  twenty-five  abortions. 

Whitehead,'*  whose  statistics  are  universally  cjuoted,  states  that  thirty- 
seven  out  of  every  one  hundred  mothers  abort  before  they  reach  the  age 
of  thirty  years.  His  statistics,  however,  were  based  upon  the  lowest 
classes  of  Irish  peasants,  who  were  living  in  Manchester  in  great  })riva- 
tion  and  amid  most  insanitary  surroundings,  and  with  whom  very  early 
marriages  were  the  rule. 

Time  of  Occurrence.  Abortion  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  third 
month — tiiat  is,  Ix'tween  tlie  ninth  and  sixteenth  week  of  pregnancy. 
This  is  generally  the  case  when  it  is  due  to  diseases  and  malpositions 
of  the  uterus,  as  clironic  endometritis  and  backward  displacements.  It 
is  especially  liable  to  take  place  at  the  menstrual  dates.  It  is  very 
probable  that  this  greater  frequency  at  the  third  montli  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  month  is  due  to  the  fact  that  at  this  time  important 
changes  are  taking  place  in  the  attacluiient  between  the  ovum  and 
uterine  wall.  It  is  the  period  of  the  formation  of  the  placenta.  The 
chorionic  villi  situated  on  the  periphery  of  the  ovum  undergo  atrophy, 
while  those  situated  in  contact  with  the  uterine  wall  (the  decidua  serotina) 
become  hypertrophied. 

The  extent  of  surface  by  which  the  ovum  is  attached  to  the  uterus  is, 
therefore,  decreased,  though  at  the  point  \vhere  it  still  remains  attached 
— the  site  of  the  future  placenta — it  strikes  deeper  roots  into  the  uterine 
tissties.  When  syphilis  is  the  cause  the  pregnancy  is  more  likely  to  be 
interrupted  at  the  sixth,  seventh,  or  eighth  month  of  gestation. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  early,  especially  first,  pregnancies  have 
more  frequently  a  premature  termination  than  those  whicii  come  after. 
Whitehead'^  observed,  however,  that  the  tliird  and  fourth  ]iregnancies 
and  one  or  two  of  the  last,  those,  namely,  which  occur  near  the  termina- 
tion of  the  fruitful  period,  are  most  commonly  unsuccessful.  This  is 
particularly  interesting,  inasmuch  as  Whitehead's  observations  relate  to 
a  class  of  people  among  whom  the  girls  married  at  the  early  age  of  thir- 
teen and  fourteen  years.  This  experience  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
author  with  Russian  Jews,  who  also  are  given  to  early  marriages. 

Etiology.  It  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  law  with  some  exceptions, 
that  all  etiological  factors  act  either  by  exciting  uterine  contractions 
directly,  or  indirectly  by  causing  the  death  of  the  fretus,  which  in  turn 
is  followed  by  uterine  contractions.  For  practical  purposes  the  causes 
of  abortion  may  be  divided  into  those  acting  through  the  father,  those 
acting  through  the  mother,  and  those  affecting  the  ovum. 

Paternal.  l>y  far  tlie  most  imj)ortant  and  fre<(ueut  cause  of  abor- 
tion proceeding  from  the  father  is  sy])hilis.  It  is  frequently  ov(n'looked 
because  the    manifestations  of  the   disease  may  no  longer  be  present, 

1  ITcgar.    Moiiatsch.  f.  Geburtsli.,  \'A.  xxxi.  S.  34. 

2M.  Bossi.    Aiiiiali  di  O.stotioia  i-t  (iinecologia,  No.  2,  ]SOS. 

*  Whitehead.    Abortion  and  Sterility,  etc.     London,  1&47. 
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or  they  may  never  have  been  so  marked  as  to  excite  the  attention 
either  of  the  patient  or  his  physician.  Tuberculosis,  lead-poisoning 
(C.  Paul/  Rennert"),  alcoholism,  extreme  youth,  great  old  age,  excessive 
venery,  may  all  act  as  causative  factors.  Ribemont-Dessaignes  and 
Lej)age^  relate  an  observation  which  Avonld  go  to  prove  that  excessive 
coition  may  be  a  cause  of  al)orti()n.  Of  thirty  cows  that  were  served 
by  the  same  l)ull  within  a  siiort  period,  the  lifteen  that  were  served  first 
went  to  full  term,  the  last  fifteen  all  aborted. 

Maternal,  {a)  Acute  infcctioa.s  diseases,  especially  typhoid  fever, 
influenza,  smallpox,  cholera,  scarlatina,  measles,  pneumonia,  and  acute 
intermittent  fever.  The  more  severe  the  affection,  and  the  higher  the 
fever  and  the  more  c^)ntinuous  it  is,  the  more  likely  is  abortion  to  occur. 
The  germs  may  act  directly  on  the  fcetus  through  the  placental  circu- 
lation, or  the  attendant  high  temperature  may  destroy  the  fcetus  (M. 
Runge*),  or  placental  hemorrhages  may  occur  as  a  result  of  the  patho- 
logical changes  set  up  by  the  constitutional  affection  (Zweifel'*). 

(/>)   ('hroiiic    infectious  diseases:    tuberculosis,    syi)hilis,  and     severe 
malarial  poisoning  (T.  G.  Thomas^).     Of  these,  syphilis   is  again  by  far 
the  niost   common  cause.     According  to   Roendieky  27  per  cent,  of  all    C 
interru])ted  pregnancies  are  due  to  syphilis  in  the  mother. 

(c)  Organic  diseases:  cardiac  affections,  especially  those  of  the  left 
orifice  (A.  INIcDonald,''^  E.  Leyden^);  chronic  nephritis,  causing  white 
infarcts  of  the  placenta  and  premature  separation  of  the  ])lacenta. 

(//)  ('onstitiitional  affections :  diabetes  mellitus,  progressive  pernicious 
anaemia,  lead-[)oisoning  (Benson-Bakf'r,'"  Rennert"),  acute  ana'mia  fol- 
lowing sudden  great  loss  of  blood. 

(e)  Emotional   disturbance :  sudden    shock,    severe    fright,    profound   / 
sorrow,  etc.,  may  at  times  bring  about  the  interruption  of  pregnancy. 

{/)  Traum((tism:  this  as  a  cause  of  abortion  must  always  be  acce])ted 
with  considerable  scejiticism.  In  a  healthy  condition  of  the  uterus 
and  the  ovum  the  pregnant  woman  may  sustain  the  severest  injury 
without  aborting.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  utero-jilacental  vessels 
are  fragile,  as  they  are  in  some  constitutional  diseases — e.  r/.,  syphilis — 
a  slight  traumatism,  such  as  is  occasioned  by  a  fit  of  coughing,  straining 
at  stool,  retching  and  vomiting,  may  be  attended  by  a  hemorrhage 
between  the  placenta  and  the  uterus,  and  conseipient  aljortion.  A  severe 
blow  on  the  abdomen  after  the  thii-d  oi-  fourth  month,  when  the  uterus 
has  risen  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  nmy  act  as  an  exciting  cause,  either 
by  causing  the  death  of  the  fcetus  directly  oi-  by  bringing  about  a  sejia- 
ration  of  the  placenta  from  the  uterine  wall.  In  these  instances,  as  a 
rule,  the  symptoms  of  abortion  follow  immediately  the  receijit  (^f  the 
injury.  The  laity,  however,  are  only  too  ])roue  to  ascribe  the  interrup- 
tion of  pregnancy  to  the  most  trifiing  accidents,  such  as  a  misstep  or  a 
simple  fall. 

>  C.  Paul.    Arch.  pun.  de  Mc'riecine,  1860. 
-  Rennert.    Arch.  f.  Gyn.,  18S1. 

3  Rihemont-nes.srtignes  ct  l.cpiijrc.     Procis  ri'Oh5:t(5triqnc.    P.nris.  1S07. 
<  M.  Riuiffo.     Volkmunn's  klin.  Vortriipf,  No.  174.  .iiul  .\rch.  f.  Gvii.,  Bfl    xii.  P.  16. 
s  I'.  Zweifel.     I.ohrhuch  dor  <iehurtshiilf(.%  Stiittj,'!irt.  IS'.I.'). 
«  T.  (iaillarfl  Thomas.    Abortion.     IS'.Ki. 
'  L.  Roerahcld.     Inaiig.  Dis.s.     Mainz.  IsO-'i. 
8  .\.  >[('I)oniilil.    Obstetrical  .loiinial  of  (ireiit  Hritaiii.  ISTT. 
»  K.  Leyden.    Zcitsch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  is't:".. 

'"  tienson-Baker.    Obstct.  Trans.,  London.,  Isr.T,  vol.  viii,  ]i.  U. 
"  Rennert.    Arch.  f.  Gyu.,  1881. 
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Major  operations  (ovariotomy  and  even  myomectomy)  have  been  per- 
formed on  pregnant  women  witLoiit  any  deleterious  influence  upon  the 
course  of  gestation.  Operations  on  the  vulva,  however,  are  said  to  be 
more  dangerous  in  this  regard  (Schauta^).  Yet  the  author  once  excised  a 
very  much  hypertropiiied  hymen,  necessitating  extensive  suturing  of  the 
resulting  wound,  in  a  young  woman  in  the  fourth  month  of  pregnancy, 
and  she  went  to  full  term. 

Too  frequent  indulgence  in  sexual  intercourse  not  only  lessens  the 
virility  of  the  spermatozoa,  as  we  have  already  seen,  but  acts  also  as  a 
traumatism  and  brings  about  a  hyperemia  of  the  uterus.  Hence,  abor- 
tion is  common  in  newly  married  women  during  the  first  five  or  six 
weeks  of  married  life. 

Sea  voyages,  even  in  absence  of  storms,  and  high  altitudes  (Sancerotte 
and  Jourdanet,  quoted  by  Charpentier)  are  said  occasionally  to  cause 
premature  expulsion  of  the  foetus. 

Drugs.  Certain  drugs — ergot,  savine,  quinine,  salicylate  of  sodium 
(the  author'-),  and  a  host  of  others — are  supposed  to  possess  the  property 
of  bringing  on  abortion.  It  is  doubtful  whether  they  can  do  this  in  a 
normal  condition  of  the  uterus.  When  a  strong  predisposition  exists, 
however,  quinine  and  salicylate  of  sodium  should  be  administered  with 
great  caution. 

Local  Causes.  Backward  displacement  of  the  uterus  is  a  very  com- 
mon cause  (58  per  cent.,  Roemheld'),  in  Avhich  condition  it  may  be  due 
to  the  inability  of  the  fundus  to  rise  above  the  promontory,  and  then  it 
usually  takes  place  between  the  third  and  fourth  month.  The  termina- 
tion of  pregnancy  may,  however,  occur  later,  and  then  it  is  said  to  be 
due  to  the  chronic  endometritis  and  metritis  that  are  usually  associated 
with  the  malposition. 

The  other  conditions  of  the  uterus  that  may  give  rise  to  abortion  are 
chronic  metritis,  chronic  endometritis,  laceration  of  the  cervix,  muti- 
lation of  the  cervix  through  an  unskilful  amputation,  adhesions  of 
the  uterus  to  the  pelvic  wall  or  to  other  adjacent  structures,  fibrorayo- 
raata  or  malignant  growths,  immature  and  aV)normal  development  of  the 
uterus  (uterus  bicornis,  pregnancy  taking  place  in  a  rudimentary  horn), 
neighboring  tumors,  and  pelvic  deformities,  which  may  interfere  with 
the  growth  of  the  uterus.  Artificial  forward  fixation  of  the  uterus, 
either  to  the  vagina  or  to  the  abdomen,  has  been  known  occasioually  to 
produce  abortion  from  inability  of  the  fundus  t*^  grow,  owing  to  too 
firm  union  with  the  vaginal  or  the  abdominal  walls.  Marked  disease 
of  the  adnexa  may  interrupt  the  pregnancy. 

Habitual  Abortion :  Lastly,  there  are  some  women  who  abort  over 
and  over  again,  and  in  wliom  the  most  thorough  investigation  fails  to 
find  a  reasonable  cause.  To  this  condition  the  term  "habitual  abortion" 
is  applied.  To  attribute  the  tendency  to  a  hypera?sthetic  condition  of 
the  uterine  system  of  nerves  (T.  G.  Thomas^)  or  to  congestion  of  the 
uterus  (Napier^  and  others)  is  merely  begging  the  question.  By  many 
authors  the  term  habitual  abortion    is  use<l  interchangeably    with  re- 

'  Friedrich  Scliaiita.     T>ohr>)U('li  dcr  (iosammten  (Jvniikologie,  Leipzig  unci  Wien,  1896. 

2  H.  N.  VinebiTi,'.     New  Vi)rk  Med.  .loiirn.,  vol.  llx.'p  78.3. 

3  L   Kiieiiiht'ld.     Iiiaiig.  Diss,     Mainz,  18'.»o. 
<  T.  (^.aiUard  Thomas.     Abortion.     18iK). 

5  W.  D.  L.  Napier.    Trans.  London  Obstet.  Society,  1S90,  p.  389. 
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peatcd  abortions.     This  is  misleading  from  an  ctiolouieal  standpoint,  to 
say  the  least. 

FcETAL.  Under  this  iieailinti;  are  inelnded  all  the  })atlK)loirieal  changes 
that  may  affect  the  ovum  and  its  enveloj)es.  Here,  again,  syphilis  plays 
an  important  role  by  producing  changes  in  the  ovum  or  in  the  jilacenta 
which  lead  to  the  death  of  the  fcctus  and  to  consequent  abortion.  It 
may  kill  the  foetus  directly  through  causing  marked  pathologic^d  changes 
in  important  organs,  and  the  membranes  may  remain  unaffected  (Zwei- 

fel'). 

Syphilis  may  be  transmitted  directly  from  the  father,  and  the  foetus 
die  of  it  without  infection  of  the  mother  ensuing.    According  to  Napier," 
when  syphilis  is  the  cause,  the  death  of  the  foetus  occurs  most  frequently  , 
between  the  third  and  eighth  months,  very  seldom  before  that  time.         J 

Various  diseases  of  the  decidua,  placental  aj)oplexy,  and  the  different 
degenerations  of  the  j)lacenta  may  bring  abt)ut  abortion  by  causing  death 
of  the  foetus.  Polyhydramnios,  by  causing  over-distention  of  the  uterus, 
may  lead  to  premature  expulsion  of  its  contents. 

Abnormal  insertion  of  the  placenta  (placenta  prrevia)  is  very  prone  to 


Fig. 


Aborted  ovum.    Declduaj  and  ovum  complete,    o.  i.  corresponds  to  the  decidua  situated  at  the  03 
internum  ;  I.  t.,  to  the  decidua  situated  at  tlie  openings  of  tlie  tubes. 


'  V.  Zwcifcl      T.ohrbuch  der  Oeburtshiilfc,  Stuttfiart,  isiin. 

"  \V.  ]».  L.  Nafiier.    Trans.  J>ondon  Obstet.  Society,  1890,  p.  liSD. 
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induce  abortion,  though  it  generally  plays  a  more  important  role  in  the 
production  of  premature  labor. 

Pathology.  To  describe  all  the  pathological  changes  of  the  mem- 
branes and  ovum  that  are  observed  in  abortion  would  lead  us  beyond 
our  province.  AVe  will  merely  give  those  that  we  consider  necessary  for 
the  ehicidation  of  our  subject. 

In  abortion  there  is  invariably  a  rupture  of  the  bloodvessels  that  con- 
nect the  ovum  and  the  uterine  wall — in  other  words,  of  the  utero- 
placental vessels.  The  effusion  of  blood  usually  takes  place  in  the 
decidua  vera,  but  not  infrequently  it  forces  its  way  between  the  decidua 
and  chorion,  also  at  times  even  breaking  through  the  decidua  and 
amnion  and  filling  the  amniotic  cavity  with  blood.  In  abortions  of 
more  advanced  pregnancy,  after  the  formation  of  the  placenta  the  blood 
is  effused  between  the  placenta  and  the  uterine  wall.  In  this  manner  the 
placenta  is  detached  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  from  its  uterine  insertion. 
In  studying  the  pathological  anatomy  and  mechanism  of  abortion  we 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  Dr.  Berry  Hart's^  excellent  description: 
Two  forms  must  be  considered  :  (1)  Normal  or  complete;  (2)  abnormal 
or  incomplete. 

Fig.  233. 


closed.  Open. 

Ovum  of  the  first  month.    The  deciduse  have  remained  behind,  the  amnion 
has  broken  through  the  chorion  ;  natural  size.    (Winckel.) 

Normal  or  Complete.  There  are  two  varieties  depending  upon  the 
size  of  the  ovum  proper  covered  by  reflexa.  In  the  first  variety,  when 
the  ovum  is  small,  the  decidua  is  separated  in  its  whole  extent  and  is 
expelled  with  the  ovum.      This  is  the  exception. 

In  the  second  variety  the  decidua  vera  separates  over  the  lower  uterine 
segment,  and  the  ovum  proper  is  covered  by  reflexa  driven  down  into 
the  cervical  canal,  but  remaining  attached  above  by  an  apparent  neck  to 
the  decidua  of  the  retracting  upper  segment.  The  rest  of  the  decidua 
is  then  separated  and  the  whole  expelled. 

Abnormal  or  Incomplete.     The  following  two  varieties  may  occur  : 

1.  The  foetus  alone  or  the  entire  ovum  with  its  chorion  may  be  ex- 
pelled through  the  reflexa.  The  decidua  vera  and  reflexa  are  retained  or 
expelled  later. 

2.  The  ovum  covered  by  reflexa  may  be  expelled,  the  apparent  polypus 
neck  having  been  snapped.  The  part  thus  expelled  is  often  mistaken  by 
the  practitioner  for  the  entire  ovum.  He  sees  an  oval  sac  covered  by 
decidua  with  amnion  below  this  and  containing  liquor  amnii  and  the 
foetus.  It  is  really  only  the  ovum  proper  covered  by  reflexa,  and  the 
decidua  vera  and  serotina  in  the  shape  of  a  sac  are  still  in  utcro. 

1  D.  Berry  Ihut.    Trans.  Kdinl).  Obstet.  Society,  1SUU-'>»1,  p.  20. 
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It  happens  occasionally  that  the  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  mem- 
branes takes  place  at  different  times,  allowing  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood  in  strata,  thus  formin*!;  what  is  known  as  a  blood  mole.  Should 
the  process  of  abortion  be  slow  in  culminating,  the  coloring  matter  of 
the  blood  becomes  absorbed,  the  blood  strata  undergo  partial  organiza- 
tion, and  there  results  what  is  known  as  a  flesh?/  mole.  This  may  form 
anew  a  connection  with  the  uterine  wall  and  be  retained  for  an  indefinite 
period.  These  moles  Jiave  generally  a  characteristic  apj)earance,  being 
covered  with  the  decidua  serotina  and  rcHcxa,  and  having  remnants  of 
the  decidua  vera  hanging  from  them.  On  cutting  them  open  the  iletus 
or  ovum  is  found  in  the  centre  of  a  smooth-lined  cavity — the  amniotic. 
The  foetus  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the  expelled 
mass,  and   may  be  overlooked   ludess  searched  for  with   a   magnityiug 

In  incomplete  and  neglected  aljortions  the  retained  portions  of  decidua 


Fk;.  234. 


(Lr. 
fir. 


-f ."' 


Early  pregnancy  (two  months),     o.  e.,o3  externum;  o.  i.,os  internum;  /.a.,  upper  limit  of  firm 
attachment  of  peritoneum;  pi.,  placenta;  d.t'.,  decidua  vera;  d.r.,  decidua  rellexa.    (Uofmeier.) 


or  of  placenta  may  develop  into  a  decidual  or  ])lacental  polypus  in  the 
following  manner.  The  uterus,  through  contractions,  endeavors  to  expel 
its  contents,  the  placental  residua  are  thus  loosened  in  some  places  and 
hemorrhage  occurs.  The  l)lood  is  deposited  ui)on  the  ])lacental  remains 
in  layers,  forming  a  smaller  or  larger  poly|)oi(l  mass,  whicli  accpiires  a 
new  connection  with   tlie  uterine  tissues.      Decidual  polypi  are  formed 
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in  exactly  the  same  way  (Wiiiternitz^).  These  polypi  may  remain  for 
weeks,  or  even  for  months,  in  the  uterus  without  undergoing  decomposi- 
tion and  without  causing  a  fetid  discharge  or  elevation  of  temperature. 
Winternitz'  relates  a  case  that  came  under  his  treatment  six  and  one- 
lialf  months  after  the  abortion.  The  removed  mass  was  free  from  any 
fetid  odor.  It  is  these  formations  that  frequently  are  the  cause  of  irreg- 
ular hemorrhages,  continuing  for  a  long  time  after  a  supposed  complete 
abortion. 

The  retained  placental  and  decidual  residua  do  not  always  behave  in 
this  benign  manner.  They  may  undergo  decomposition,  and  if  the 
drainage  is  not  free,  as  is  most  frequently  the  case,  owing  to  the  closure 
of  the  cervix,  septic  infection  of  a  more  or  less  serious  nature  may  result. 
The  foetus  in  cases  of  abortion  is,  as  a  rule,  smaller  than  the  period  of 
pregnancy  would  indicate.  This  is  particularly  true  of  cases  of  fleshy 
mole,  where  the  ovum  dies  at  an  early  stage.  It  may  then  become 
entirely  absorbed,  or  exist  merely  as  a  small  white  strand  in  the  centre 
of  the  amniotic  cavity.  In  other  cases,  after  undergoing  partial  macera- 
tion in  the  liquor  amnii,  the  foetus  may  become  mummified,  and  be  thus 
expelled,  or,  again,  putrefaction  may  set  in  and  the  putrid  mass  be 
expelled  piecemeal. 

Symptoms  and  Clinical  Course.  The  symptoms  of  abortion  vary  at 
different  periods  of  pregnancy.  In  the  first  six  or  eight  weeks,  pro- 
dromal symptoms  are  rare.  The  woman  has  not  yet,  as  a  rule,  expe- 
rienced any  of  the  symptoms  of  pregnancy.  The  abortion  has  all  the 
characters  of  a  retarded  and  profuse  menstruation,  which  the  patient 
often  thinks  it  is.  She  loses  considerable  blood,  and  frequently  passes 
large  clots.  Her  suffering  generally  is  not  great- — not  more  severe  than 
that  which  ordinarily  accompanies  menstruation.  Skene^  speaks  of 
some  cases  in  which  the  hemorrhage  takes  place  only  at  night  when  the 
patient  is  lying  down.  The  explanation  he  offers  is  that  the  ovum  dies 
and  is  not  expelled,  but  acts  as  a  valve  at  the  os  internum  when  the 
patient  is  in  the  erect  position.  When,  however,  "  she  lies  down,  it  falls 
away  from  the  os,  and  a  hemorrhage  takes  place,  the  blood  accumulating 
in  the  uterus  when  she  is  standing  or  walking  about."  At  times  there 
may  be  considerable  uterine  colic.  If  the  woman  recognizes  the  fact 
that  she  has  been  pregnant  she  will  often  state  that  ''  everything"  has 
come  away  in  the  form  of  a  large  fleshy  mass,  which  is  usually  nothing 
more  than  a  large  blood-clot  partially  organized.  At  this  stage  generally 
the  ovum  is  rarely  found;  it  passes  off  with  one  of  the  clots,  or  with 
the  shreds  of  the  decidua. 

On  bimanual  examination  the  uterus  is  found  enlarged,  especially  in 
its  antero-posterior  diameter,  to  about  double  the  size  of  the  non-pregnant 
uterus.      The  cervix  may  be  quite  closed  or  very  slightly  open. 

In  other  cases  the  cervix  will  be  found  quite  open,  and  the  finger  will 
detect  just  beyond  the  external  os  a  smooth,  globular,  elastic  mass,  appar- 
ently attached  to  its  interior.  This,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  the 
ovum  driven  into  the  cervix,  but  arrested  in  its  expulsion  by  the  strong 
muscular  fibres  of  the  external  os. 

In   a  third   class  of  cases  the  uterus  Mill  be  found  slightlv,  if  any 

1  E.  Wiiiteriiitz.    Sam.  Zwanglos.  Abhand.  aiis  dein  Ct-bicte  dcr  Fraiienlieilk.,  IJd.  ii.  Heft  4. 

2  Ibid.  2  A.  J.  C.  Skene.    Medical  Xcavs,  1884. 
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lartjcer  than  normal.  The  ronti nuance  of  tlio  liemorrhaofo  in  these  cases 
will  furnish  us  the  only  evidence  that  all  the  products  of  conception  have 
not  yet  been  expelled.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that,  tliouiih  the 
uterus  is  not  enlarjred  and  the  cervix  is  not  patulous,  the  hemorrhage  in 
all  ])robal)ilitv  is  due  to  retained  decidua,  for  it  is  generally  stated  that 
retained  decidua  is  always  indicated  by  a  j)atulous  cervix.  "We  have 
seen  cases  in  -which  profuse  hemorrhage  continued  for  weeks  with  the 
local  conditions  just  mentioned,  and  which  were  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
fragment  of  decidua,  perhaps  not  larger  than  the  linger-nail.  JDiihrssen,' 
who  has  had  a  very  extensive  experience  as  the  assistant  of  Gusserow  at 
the  Charite  in  Berlin,  says  that  "  the  retention  of  portions  of  the  decidua 
vera  is  not  the  exception,  l)ut  the  rule." 

In  a  very  small  ]>ercentage  of  cases  where  the  ovum  and  its  menlbrane 
are  virtually  expelled,  either  en  mai^se  or  separately,  the  hemorrhage 
ceases  in  four  or  five  days,  and  a  local  examination  will  detect  merely  a 
softened  uterus,  perhaps  slightly  enlarged. 

After  the  second  month  of  pregnancy  premonitory  signs  are  generally 
present.  The  i)atient  will  complain  of  bearing-down  sensations  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  she  will  suffer  more  or  less  from  a  feeling 
of  weight  in  the  pelvis,  from  backache,  from  frequent  micturition,  and 
from  a  slight  mucous  or  watery  discharge.  Pains  resembling  labor  pains 
mav  precede  any  marked  hemorrhage,  though  at  times  there  may  be  con- 
siderable loss  of  blood  before  labor  pains  are  experienced.  The  further 
advanced  the  pregnancy  the  more  likely  will  it  be  that  the  labor  pains 
will  precede  the  hemorrhage,  though  the  opposite  may  obtain  at  any 
period  of  prematurity. 

On  local  examination  the  cervix  may  be  found  closed  or  partially 
open,  according  to  the  advance  the  efforts  of  tlie  uterus  have  made  to 
expel  its  contents.  The  uterus  will  be  found  to  correspond  in  size  with 
the  given  ])eriod  of  j)regnancy,  providing  the  fcetus  has  not  yet  been 
expelled.  Tiie  latter  fact  is  readily  ascertained  from  the  woman  herself 
or  any  of  the  attendants,  as  the  fcietus  has  now  reached  a  stage  of  devel- 
opment which  makes  it  easily  recognizable  by  the  laity. 

The  placenta  may  be  expelled  entire  after  the  delivery  of  the  foetus, 
or  it  may  come  away  piecemeal — a  much  more  frequent  occtu'rence.  In 
the  latter  class  of  cases  portions  of  the  ])lacenta  may  remain  attached  to 
the  uterus  for  an  indefinite  period,  as  already  stated,  causing  from  time 
to  time  uterine  hemorrhage.  In  cases  of  protracted  abortion  the  woman 
shows  signs  of  ill  health.  She  grows  more  or  less  annemic,  has  a  some- 
what haggard  appearance,  and  feels  too  weak  to  carry  on  her  usual  duties. 
Of  course,  in  cases  of  incom[)lete  al)ortion,  when  the  retained  products 
undergo  decomposition  and  septic  infection  occurs,  the  usual  symptoms 
of  sepsis  manifest  themselves,  and  the  temperature  usually  runs  iiigh. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  we  may  have  a  sev'ere  form  of 
sepsis  with  scarcely  any  elevation  of  temperature.  These  cases  are  gen- 
erally very  treacherous,  as  the  poison  acts  chiefly  on  the  heart. 

Locally  we  may  find  an  exudate  in  Douglas's  cul-de-sac  or  at  the 
base  of  one  of  the  broad  ligaments.  In  other  cases  there  will  be  the 
local  signs  of  pelvic  peritonitis. 

In  abortions  prior  to  the  second  month  there  is  no  true  lochial  dis- 

'  Diihrssi'ii      Arcliiv  (  (iyii,,  Bd.  xxxi.  Hcfl  2,  S.  101. 
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cliarge,  but  rather  a  sero-sangiiineous  floAv  lasting  three  or  four  days. 
Ill  tlie  hiter  months  the  flow  resembles  more  or  less  that  following  labor 
at  full  term,  and  the  more  advanced  the  pregnancy  the  closer  the  resem- 
blance. After-pains  are  not  common  until  after  the  fourth  month. 
Before  that  period  tliey  are  usually  due  to  incomplete  expidsion  of  the 
products  of  conception. 

Involution  takes  place  in  less  time  than  after  labor  at  term.  Subin- 
volution and  the  consequent  metritis,  however,  are  more  common,  owino* 
to  the  neglect  of  the  precautions  usually  observed  after  normal  par- 
turition. 

Diagnosis.  At  first  thought  the  diagnosis  of  abortion  would  seem  to 
be  an  easy  matter,  but  the  practitioner  will  meet  with  no  condition  in 
his  practice  which  at  times  will  puzzle  him  to  the  same  degree.  In  some 
cases  the  diagnosis  is  a  simple  affair.  A  woman  who  has  always  been 
regular  passes  one  or  two  menstrual  periods,  then  suddenly  is  seized 
with  profuse  hemorrhage,  and  on  examination  the  cervix  is  found  dilated 
and  the  finger  comes  into  contact  with  a  globular  body — the  ovum  Iving 
within  it.  Unfortunately,  from  a  diagnostic  point  of  view,  such  a  com- 
bination of  conditions  is  a  rare  exception.  The  first  two  conditions  may 
be  met  with,  but  on  examination  the  cervix  will  be  found  closed  and  the 
uterus  but  slightly  enlarged.  The  questions  confronting  the  examiner 
then  would  be:  (1)  Has  the  woman  been  pregnant?  (2)  Has  she 
aborted?  (3)  Is  the  abortion  complete  or  incomplete?  Amenorrhoea 
in  a  married  woman  who  has  always  been  regular  and  who  is  not  nursing 
is  strong  presumptive  evidence  in  favor  of  pregnancy.  Other  signs 
should  be  looked  for.  A  uterus  perceptibly  larger  than  the  non-gravid 
organ  would  confirm  the  diagnosis  of  abortit>n.  The  third  question 
could  be  answei'ed  only  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  hemorrhage,  for 
with  very  few  exceptions  the  hemorrhage  will  continue  more  or  less 
irregularly  so  long  as  any  portion  or  fragment  of  clecidua  or  placenta  is 
retained  in  the  uterus.  It  is  true  that  in  some  cases  the  presence  of 
retained  products  within  the  uterus  will  be  manifested  by  a  patulous 
cervix,  which  will  readily  admit  the  index  finger  beyond  the  os  inter- 
num, but  the  opposite  condition,  a  closed  cervix,  obtains  just  as  often. 

The  occurrence  of  hemorrhage  in  the  pregnant  state  is  always  signifi- 
cant of  threatened  or  actual  abortion.  But  such  hemorrhage,  more 
especially  if  it  be  slir/hf,  may  be  due  to  other  causes.  A  visual  ins})ection 
of  the  cervix  with  the  aid  of  a  speculum  ought  to  be  made  to  ascertain 
whether  the  blood  does  not  come  from  an  erosion  of  the  cervix,  from 
carcinoma,  or  from  a  small  cervical  polypus.  In  some  women  there 
is  a  periodical  flow  for  the  first  two  or  three  months  or  more  of 
pregnancy. 

Ectopic  gestation  may  be  mistaken  for  abortion.  At  times  nothing 
but  a  careful  bimanual  examination  (under  narcosis  if  necessary)  will 
serve  to  differentiate  the  two  conditions. 

The  points  of  distinction  are:  (1)  The  genital  hemorrhage  in  ectopic 
gestation  is  more  iri'egular  and  usually  less  profuse  than  in  abortion.  (2) 
The  pain  in  ectopic  gestation  is  generally  more  severe,  and  has  the  char- 
acteristics of  severe  colic  more  than  of  labor  j)ains.  (3)  In  ectopic  gestation 
the  patient  is  likely  to  suffer  from  syncopal  attacks  when  rupture  takes 
place,  and  at  everv  recurrence  of  hemorrliage  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
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(4)  The  mass  formed  by  an  ectopic  sac  is,  as  a  rule,  much  more  sensitive 
to  pressure  than  an  imprisoned  g'ravid  fundus  uteri. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  the  gravid  uterus  enlarges  irregularly  on 
account  of  adhesions  or  of  chronic  metritis.  As  this  condition  is  likely 
to  lead  to  abortion  sooner  or  later,  it  may  give  rise  to  the  erroneous 
diagnosis  of  ectopic  gestation  (Vineberg^). 

In  very  obscure  cases,  seeing  that  symptoms  of  abortion  are  present, 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  fully  dilating  the  uterus  under  narcosis  and 
exploring  its  cavity  with  the  finger. 

Prognosis.  The  menace  to  life  in  spontaneous  abortion  is  very  slight, 
but  al)ortion  is  often  the  styrting-jxiint  of  serious  troul)le. 

The  (I((ii(/crs  are  : 

(d)  HcinorrlKK/c :  Although  this  is  seldom  so  severe  as  to  endanger 
life,  yet  the  woman  may  be  markedly  weakened  by  the  loss  of  blood, 
which  may  persist  for  weeks  if  not  arrested  by  proper  treatment. 
Occasionally,  however,  it  may  be  so  profuse  as  to  cause  death  (ZweifeP). 

(6)  Siibiiivolidion  :  This  may  result  in  chronic  metritis  and  endome- 
tritis, which   may  lead  to  invalidism. 

(e)  Septic  infrrtion:  This  rarely  occurs  from  retained  products  uidess 
the  woman  has  been  examined  by  unclean  hands,  or  had  an  unclean 
instrument  passed  into  the  uterine  cavity.  In  the  writer's  experience, 
however,  abortion  in  sharply  retroflexed  uteri  is  rather  prone  to  be  at- 
tended with  septic  infe(;tion.  This,  no  doui)t,  is  due  to  the  circumstance 
that  drainage  is  very  markedly  interfered  with.  Sepsis  following  abor- 
tion is  not,  as  a  rule,  so  serious  a  condition  as  that  following  labor  at 
full  term.  On  promptly  emptying  the  uterus  the  septic  manifestations, 
as  a  general  rule,  readily  subside.  An  exception,  however,  must  be 
made  in  cases  of  sepsis  following  criminal  abortion.  Here  the  course 
of  the  affection  may  be  virulent  and  raj>idly  fatal. 

Treatment.  PropJiij/dctic.  In  order  to  succeed  in  the  preventive 
treatment  a  very  thorough  investigation  must  be  made  of  each  case  with 
a  view  to  ascertaining  the  cause,  and  the  treatment  suitable  for  the  con- 
dition found  must  be  instituted. 

r    If  retroversion  be  j)resent,  a  suital)le  pessary  should   be   introduced 

'after  the  uterus  has  first  been  replaced  to  its  proper  position.      The  case 

should  be  carefully  wat(!lied,  especially  during  the  third  month  and  the 

commencement  of  the  fourth,  when  the  fundus  rises  out  of  the  pelvis. 

After  this  the  pessary  may  be  removed.  Chronic  endometritis  and 
laceration  of  the  cervix  call  for  appropriate  treatment,  which,  of  course, 
must  be  carried  out  before  conception  takes  ])lace.  AVhen  uterine  adhe- 
sions are  the  cause  careful  massage  and  stretching  of  the  adhesions, 
followed  by  suitably  placed  tampons,  may  be  attended  with  success. 

The  pelvic  massage  may  be  carried  out  even  during  pregnancy;  the 
manipulations,  of  course,  must  be  conducted  with  the  greatest  gentleness 
and  caution. 

If  syphilis  be  suspected — and  in  cases  of  doubt  as  to  causation  it  is 
always  wise  to  suspect  it — both  parents  should  be  subjected  to  a  long- 
continued  course  of  antisypliilitic  treatment,  an<l  in  the  mother  the 
treatment  should  be  continued  during  the  whole  preirnaney. 

'  H.  N.  VineboriG;.     New  York  Med.  Journ.,  vol.  lix.  p.  785. 

*P.  Zweifel.    Lehrbucli  rter  Geburtshulfe,  Stuttgart,  1895.  _ 
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Nervous  diseases,  such  as  chorea,  etc.,  must  be  combated  by  the 
proper  remedies. 

lu  cases  of    habitual  abortion,  witliout  any  ascertainable  cause,  the  \ 
woman  should  he  enjoined  to  remain  in  bed  (hirinii;  the  time  when  the  j 
menses  would  normally  recur.      The  rest  in  bed  should  be  absolute,  the 
patient  not  being  allowed  to  get  up  to  void  urine  or  feces.      F^motional 
excitement  of  all  kinds  should  Ibe  prevented.      ZweifeP  states  that  he  1 
has  met  with  success  in  some  cases  by  entirely  interdicting  sexual  inter-  j 
course  during  the   whole  pregnancy.      Some  authors  speak   favorably 
of  the  internal  administration  of  potassium   chlorate.      The  writer  has  " 
met  with  apparent  success  with  this  form  of  treatment  in  a  few  cases. 
The  salt  is  administered  in  five-grain  doses,  freely  diluted,  three  times 
a  day,  and  is  to  be  given  during  the  whole  period  of  gestation.     It  is 
said  to  act  by  diminishing  uterine  irritation  and  congestion,  and  also  by 
increasing  the  oxygen  of  the  blood  in  the  mother  (Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson^). 
Viburnum  prunifolium  has  been  iiighly  lauded  in  habitual  abortion  by 
E.  W.  Jenks.^    He  advises  from  a  half  teaspoonful  to  a  teaspoonful  of— 
the  fluid  extract  four  times  a  day,  beginning  at  least  two  days  before 
the   menstrual   date,  and   continuing   it  for  two  days   longer  than   the 
periods  usually  last.      Pregnant  women  in  whom  the  habit  of  abortion 
exists  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  on  long  railroad  journeys,  nor  on  a 
sea  voyage.     In  these  cases  it  is  best  tliat  at  least  a  year  elapse  after  the 
last  abortion  before  pregnancy  again  occurs.      Physiological  rest  of  the 
sexual  organs  for  a  long  period  occasionally  has  a  happy  effect. 

Treatment  of  Threatened  Abortion.  The  abortion  may  be  arrested  so 
long  as  the  death  of  the  ovum  has  not  occurred.  But  as  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  determine  this  point,  we  are  forced  to  act,  in  great  measure, 
empirically.  If  the  hemorrhage  has  been  moderate,  more  particularly 
if  the  cervix  has  not  yet  dilated  to  any  extent,  we  should  direct  our 
efforts  to  staying  the  threatening  event. 

It  is  rarely  that  we  will  meet  with  success  after  dilatation  of  the 
cervix  to  the  extent  of  admitting  the  index-finger  has  taken  place. 
Still,  even  with  this  degree  of  cervical  dilatation  our  efforts  may  occa- 
sionally be  rewarded  by  seeing  the  process  arrested,  the  cervix  close 
again,  and  the  gestation  go  on  to  full  term. 

The  patient  must  be  put  to  bed  in  a  cool,  darkened  room  and  absolute 
rest  enforced.  She  should  not  be  allowed  to  sit  up  for  any  purpose  what- 
soever. The  diet  should  be  bland  and  cool.  No  one  but  the  nurse  and  one 
other  attendant  should  be  admitted  into  the  sick-room.  The  remedy 
which  forms  the  sheet  anchor  in  this  class  of  cases  is  opium  in  some  form. 
A  good  way  of  administering  it  is  in  the  form  of  rectal  suppositories,  each 
containing  one  grain  of  the  aqueous  extract.  One  may  be  slipped  into 
the  rectum  every  four  or  six  hours.  If,  when  first  seen,  the  patient  is 
suffering  severe  pain  it  is  good  ])ractice  to  administer  at  once  a  hypo- 
dermic injection  of  morphine  (gr.  one-sixth  to  one-fourth).  Viburnum  _ 
prunifolium  in  half-drachm  or  drachm  doses  every  six  or  eight  hours 
acts  as  a  sedative  to  the  uterus  and  constitutes  a  valualde  adjunct  to  the 
opium  treatment.     If  the  hemorrhage  is  profuse  the  patient's  hips  should 

1  p.  Zwoifel.     Lehrl)iipli  dor  Golnirtsliulfo,  Stiittu:art.  ISO.'). 

'  Sir  J.  V  Simpson.    Obstct.  McMiioir.s,  Edinburgh,  18«'i.'),  vol.  i.  p.  4f>0. 

3  E.  W.  .lenks.    Trans.  Anicr.  Gyn.  Soc,  vol.  i.  p.  130. 
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he  elevated  by  a  o()Uj)le  of  ]iillows,  and  cold  clotlis  oautioiisly  apjdied  to 
the  vulva.  The  application  of  ice-cold  cloths  to  the  hypogastrium  is  not 
advisable,  owing  to  the  danger  of  exciting  uterine  contractions.  The  same 
objection  applies  to  the  employment  of  vaginal  tamjions  or  gauze  packing. 

The  foregoing  treatment  should  be  continued  until  all  hemorrhage  and 
pain  have  entirely  disappeared  for  at  least  two  days,  (Jreat  caution 
sh(»(d(l  be  exercised  after  the  cessation  of  the  symjitoms  in  allowing  the 
patient  to  be  up  and  about,  or  to  resume  her  duties.  On  the  reaj)pearance 
of  the  slightest  discharge  of  blood  or  on  the  return  of  the  pains,  the 
patient  should  be  made  to  go  back  to  bed  at  once. 

When  the  threatened  abortion  is  due  to  the  incarceration  of  the  fundus 
below  the  j^romontory,  the  pati(mt  should  be  })laced  in  the  knee-chest 
position  and  the  cervix  and  vaginal  vault  exposed  by  lifting  uj)  the  pos- 
terior vaginal  wall  with  a  good-sized  JSims's  speculum.  The  cervix  is 
then  caught  w^ith  a  tenaculum  and  gently  drawn  forward  and  down- 
ward while  pressure  is  made  against  the  fundus  in  the  proper  direction 
with  a  large  wad  of  cotton  held  in  an  ordijiary  uterine  dressing -forceps. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  the  manteuvre  will  succeed  in  releasing  the 
fundus  and  making  it  clear  the  promontory.  A  couple  of  large,  firm 
tampons  should  then  be  placed  in  the  posterior  vaginal  fornix  to  main- 
tain the  fundus  in  the  proper  position.  It  may  be  necessary  to  repeat 
this  treatment  daily  for  several  days,  until  all  danger  of  the  fundus  falling 
back  into  the  faulty  position  has  disappeared.  The  patient  need  not 
necessarily  stay  in  bed. 

Treatment  of  Inevitable  Abortion.  When,  in  spite  of  the  foregoing 
treatment,  the  sym|)toms  persist  and  the  al)ortion  becomes  inevitable, 
or  when  the  case  at  the  outset  shows  evidences  that  it  would  be  useless 
to  attempt  to  arrest  the  process,  our  plan  of  treatment  must  be  different. 
There  is  no  further  need  of  keeping  the  patient  under  so  rigid  restric- 
tions. 

The  treatment  of  actual  abortion  still  seems  to  be  a  disputed  field. 
Some  authorities  (Diihrssen,^  Fehliug-)  strongly  urge  active  interference 
at  once.  Others  (Lusk,  Winckel)  favor  an  expectant  plan  of  treatment, 
and  would  only  interfere  as  necessity  arises  from  hemorrhage  or  sepsis. 
It  is  the  writer's  custom  to  follow  a  course  of  action  which  lies  about 
midway  between  these  two  apparent  extremes. 

For  the  purposes  of  treatment  it  is  well  to  divide  the  cases  into  carli/ 
abortion  (before  the  tenth  week)  and  late  abortion  (from  the  tenth  to  the 
sixteenth  week). 

When  called  to  a  case  of  earhj  abortion,  and  there  is  evidence  that  the 
ovum  has  already  escaped,  and  there  is  but  a  slight  fiow  of  blood  which 
has  lasted  but  a  few  days  only,  we  can  afford  to  wait  a  day  or  two  longer 
to  see  whether  the  hemorrhage  will  entirely  cease  of  itself.  Of  course, 
there  must  be  an  entire  absence  of  febrile  symptoms.  The  patient  should 
be  kept  in  bed,  and  the  administration  of  ergot  (oSS  t.  i.  d.)  is  advisable. 
While  the  total  expulsion  of  the  ovum  and  its  membranes  en  7nassc  is 
an  ('xce])ti()nal  occurrence,  still  in  a  fair  jirojiortion  of  the  cases  in  whicli 
the  ovum  i^reaks  through  its  envelopes  and  is  expelled  alone  or  witii  a 
portion  of  the  decidua    the   remaining  portions  of  the  decidual    residua 

»  Diihrssen.    Arcliiv  f.  Gyn.,  Bd.  xiii.  Heft  2,  S.  161. 
s  Fehling.     Archiv  f.  <;yn.,  Bd.  xiii.  S.  222. 
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are  oast  off  either  hv  uterine  contractions  or  with  the  scant  lochial  secre- 
tions tliat  follow. 

In  the  same  class  of  cases,  if  the  hemorrhage  be  profuse,  or  even  if 
it  be  scanty,  but  has  continued  now  and  then  for  several  days,  the  proper 
coarse  to  pursue  is  to  curette  without  further  delay.  In  these  cases,  as  a 
rule,  the  hemorrhage  is  due  to  retained  deeidua  which  is  firmly  adherent 
to  the  uterine  tissue,  and  no  amount  of  uterine  excitants  will  stimulate 
the  uterus  to  such  a  degree  as  to  enable  it  to  extrude  the  deeidua.  It  is 
just  in  these  early  cases  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  know  whether  the 
ovum  has  already  been  cast  off  or  not.  When  in  doubt  in  this  regard 
it  is  good  practice  to  decide  in  favor  of  curettage  at  once. 

The  operation  when  properly  done — and  every  practitioner  ought  to 
know  how  to  do  it  properly — is  so  free  from  danger  and  accomplishes 
the  object  in  view  so  satisfactorily  that  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  may  be 
cast  in  its  favor.  The  facts  should  always  be  plainly  stated  to  the 
patient,  and  if  she  elects  to  wait  to  see  what  nature  (perhaps  with  ergot) 
will  accomplish,  she  must  do  so  on  her  own  responsibility.  During 
the  w^aiting  period,  if  the  hemorrhage  be  at  all  profuse,  the  vagina 
should  be  tightly  packed  with  iodoform  gauze,  which  may  be  left  in  situ 
for  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  all 
contact  with  the  interior  of  the  vagina  must  now  be  carried  out  under 
strict  aseptic  or  antiseptic  precautions. 

In  another  class  of  cases,  forming  only  a  very  small  percentage,  at  the 
first  examination  the  ovum  is  found  enveloped  in  some  of  its  membranes 
lying  in  the  cervical  canal. 

In  some  of  these  cases  the  ovum  is  easily  removed  by  hooking  the 
finger  above  it  and  drawing  it  down  ;  in  others  again,  the  external  os  is 
so  rigid  and  unyielding  that  its  lips  may  have  to  be  cut  before  the  ovum 
can  be  extracted.  An  ordinary  placental  forceps  will  at  times  prove 
very  serviceable  in  seizing  the  ovum  and  twisting  it  off  as  one  would  an 
ordinary  polypus.  In  the  majority  of  these  cases  any  further  interference 
will  be  unnecessary.  But  if  the  hemorrhage  should  not  promptly  cease 
after  the  above  procedure  the  uterus  should  be  subjected  to  a  thorough 
curettage. 

In  a  third  class  of  cases  there  may  be  unmistakable  evidence,  in  the 
circumstance  that  the  uterus  corresponds  in  size  to  the  period  of  gesta- 
tion, that  the  ovum  and  all  its  membranes  are  still  within  the  uterine 
cavity.  Two  courses  are  offered:  (1)  To  anaesthetize  the  patient,  forci- 
bly dilate  the  uterus  with  branching  dilators,  and  thoroughly  empty  the 
uterus,  be  it  with  the  fiugers  alone  or  with  the  curette  alone,  or  with  a 
combination  of  both;  and  (2)  to  pack  the  cervix  and  vagina  with  iodo- 
form gauze,  and  wait  for  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  to  see  if 
nature  will  be  able  to  complete  the  process.  The  author's  custom  is  to 
adopt  the  first  course,  unless  the  patient  strenuously  objects  to  it.  The 
objection  that  may  be  raised  against  this  })lan  of  treatment  is  that  it 
usually  necessitates  reliance  upon  the  curette  alone,  as  it  is  not  often 
that  the  cervix  can  be  dilated  to  the  extent  that  one  or  two  fingers  may 
be  passed  into  the  uterine  cavity.  Should  any  one,  however,  not  iiave 
sufficient  confidence  in  his  skill  to  use  the  curette  in  this  manner,  the 
second  course  may  be  pursued  in  part.  Tlie  packing  can  be  made  to 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  arresting  the  hemorrhage  and  dilating  the 
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cers'ix.  After  the  lapse  of  twentv-foiir  or  forty-eight  lioiirs  the  cervix 
will  usually  be  fouiul  to  have  undergone  sufficient  dilatation  to  admit 
one  or  two  fingers,  with  which  the  greater  part  of  the  uterine  contents 
may  be  removed.  The  gentle  use  of  the  curette  will  succeed  in  bringing 
awav  the  remainder.  The  employment  of  any  form  of  tents  to  dilate 
the  cervix  is  unsafe  ami  unreliable  practice. 

A  great  deal  of  discussion  has  taken  place  as  to  the  relative  merits  of 
the  finger  and  the  curette  for  emptying  the  uterus  in  abortion.  It 
really  matters  little  which  is  used,  so  long  as  the  products  of  concej)- 
tion  are  totally  removed.  In  a  great  number  of  cases  it  is  impossible 
to  obtain  such  dilatation  of  the  cervix  as  to  admit  the  introduction  of 
one's  finger.  On  the  other  hand,  even  when  the  finger  can  enter  the 
uterine  cavity  it  is  not  often  possible  by  this  means  to  bring  away  all  the 
contents.  In  these  cases  it  is  the  writer's  practice  to  remove  as  much  as 
possible  with  the  finger,  and  then  to  supplement  it  with  the  use  of  the 
curette,  employing  the  finger  from  time  to  time  to  ascertain  if  there  is 
still  anything  left  behind. 

In  l((f<'  (ihortions  the  Mueral  line  of  treatment  resembles  more  or  less 
closely  that  just  described.  At  this  period,  however,  we  do  not  meet 
with  the  same  difficulty  in  determining  in  a  given  case  whether  or  not 
the  f(Tetus  has  been  expelled.  It  is  no  longer  ])ossibIe  for  it  to  escape 
without  exciting  the  notice  of  the  patient  or  the  attendants.  If  the 
fwtus  be  still  within  the  uterus  it  is  a  good  ])lan  to  ])ack  the  vagina  with 
iodoform  gauze,  pushing  as  much  of  the  gauze  within  the  cervix  as  pos- 
sible, even  should  the  hemorrhage  be  not  profuse.  The  cervical  and 
vaginal  packing  has  the  effect  of  exciting  uterine  contractions,  bringing 
about  cervical  dilatations,  while  at  the  same  time  it  forms  a  safeguard 
against  the  occurrence  of  hemorrhage.  At  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours 
the  packing  should  be  removed,  and  if  tiie  cervix  be  found  dilated  the 
uterus  should  be  emptied  with  the  patient  fully  auiesthelized.  In  extract- 
ing the  foetus  care  should  be  taken  not  to  tear  the  trunk  away  from  the 
head,  the  delivery  of  which  may  occasion  considerable  difficulty.  This 
accident,  however,  will  happen  at  times,  no  matter  how  careful  we 
may  be.  It  is  a  good  plan  in  these  cases  to  depress  the  uterus  M'ith  one 
hand  above  the  symphysis,  and  thus  fix  the  round  ball-like  body,  while 
with  the  finger  or  fingers  of  the  other  hand  in  the  uterus  a  hole  is  bored 
inU)  the  head,  which  thus  being  hooked  into  may  be  easily  extracted. 
When  it  cannot  be  thus  delivered  it  may  be  easily  broken  up  with  the 
fingers  and  removed  piecemeal.  In  carrying  out  these  manoeuvres  care 
ought  to  be  exercised  not  to  lacerate  the  soft  uterine  walls,  an  accident 
that  need  never  occur,  and  one  which  the  author  has  never  met  Avith, 
although  he  has  resorted  to  this  course  on  several  occasions.  The  secun- 
dines  in  the  majority  of  cases  can  next  be  removed  with  the  fingers  in 
the  uterus,  being  aided  by  the  other  hand  above  the  pubis,  wnth  which 
the  uterus  is  depressed  and  held  in  a  steady  position.  AVhen  the  secun- 
dines  cannot  all  be  removed  in  this  manner,  the  interior  of  the  uterus 
mav  be  gently  scraped  with  a  large  partly  sharp  curette — Muude's  or 
Lusk's  (H.  J.  Garrigues'). 

If  it  be  found  that  the  foetus  has  already  been  delivered,  but  that  the 
secundines  are  still  retained,  the  latter  should  be  removed  at  once  in 
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tliG  manner  just  described,  without  waiting  for  the  occurrence  of  hemor- 
rhage or  sejjsis  before  interfering.  If  the  cervix  be  not  sufficiently 
dilated,  forcible  dihitation  should  be  practised,  either  with  the  finger  or 
a  steel  divulsor. 

In  all  cases  after  emptying  the  uterus  its  cavity  should  be  thoroughly 
irrigated  with  plain  sterilized  A^:Ater,  lysol  (1  per  cent.),  carbolic  acid 
(2  per  cent.),  creolin  {^  per  cent.),  or  corrosive  sublimate  (1  to  2000 
or  3000).  AVhen  using  the  latter  agent  an  irrigation  with  sterilized 
water  should  follow.  The  toxic  effects  of  corrosive  sublimate  solutions 
are  due  not  so  much  to  absorption  during  the  irrigation  as  to  the  fact 
that  a  certain  amount  of  fluid  always  remains  behind  in  the  uterus  and 
is  in  part  absorbed  before  it  can  drain  away. 

Septic  hifedion :  At  all  periods  and  in  every  stage  of  abortion  where 
there  are  any  indications  of  sepsis,  as  manifested  by  elevation  of  tem- 
perature and  rapidity  of  the  pulse,  or  by  a  too  rapid  pulse,  the  temper- 
ature remaining  normal  or  only  slightly  above  it,  active  interference  is 
called  for  at  once.  A  day's  delay,  or  even  one  of  several  hours,  may 
allow  a  mild  sepsis  to  develop  into  one  of  a  serious  nature  such  as 
may  be  beyond  our  power  to  control.  As  a  general  rule,  the  sepsis 
that  occurs  in  the  course  of  an  abortion  is  readily  amenable  to  the 
proper  treatment,  which  consists  in  em])tying  the  uterus  thoroughly, 
and  following  this  up  with  irrigations  along  the  lines  already  laid 
down.  An  exception  to  the  above  rule  is  the  sepsis  occasionally  seen 
in  criminal  abortions,  which  may  run  as  foudroyante  a  course  as  the 
severer  sepsis  following  labor  at  full  term. 

Should  the  symptoms  of  sepsis  not  subside  completely  under  the  fore- 
going plan  of  action,  the  uterine  cavity  should  be  irrigated  again,  and  the 
irrigations  be  repeated  every  four,  six,  or  eight  hours,  according  to  the 
severity  of  the  case.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to  dilate  the  cervix  from 
time  to  time,  as  it  has  a  strong  tendency  to  contract,  and  thus  interfere 
with  free  drainage.  Packing  the  uterine  cavity  in  these  cases  is  abso- 
lutely to  be  avoided,  and  even  a  strip  of  gauze  in  the  cervix  to  favor 
drainage  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  snare  and  a  delusion.  There  still  seems  to 
be  a  fear  lurking  in  tlie  minds  of  some  distinguished  authorities  (Lusk,^ 
Garrigues,'  and  others),  that  curettiug  a  highly  septic  uterus  will  destroy 
the  protective  wall  which  nature  forms,  the  so-called  "granulation 
zone"  of  Bumra.^  The  fear  is  founded  upon  a  supposed  fact  which 
does  not  in  reality  exist.  The  "granulation  zone"  was  observed  by 
Bumm  only  in  the  milder  cases  of  sepsis,  in  the  so-called  cases  of 
"  putrid  intoxication;"  in  the  severe  forms  of  infection  no  such  protec- 
tive zone  was  seen,  but  the  micro-organisms  were  found  penetrating  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  uterine  wall  and  on  the  peritoneum.  If  Bumm's 
observations  were  to  guide  us  in  our  clinical  work  we  would  refrain  from 
curetting  the  mild  cases  of  uterine  sepsis,  while  in  the  severe  forms  they 
would  constitute  no  contraindication,  for  we  could  not  destroy  that  which 
did  not  exist.  But  as  a  matter  of  faet  the  cases  in  which  a  well-mai-ked 
"  gratuilatiou-zone"  was  observed  were  the  very  cases  which  had  been 
curetted,  and  which  were  promptly  benefited  by  the  curettage. 

1  Win.  T.  Lusk.    The  Amer.  .Tourn.  of  Obstotrics,  189f>,  vol.  xxxiii. 
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The  patient  from  the  outset  shoukl  receive  the  general  treatment 
nsually  applied  to  sej)tic  conditions  following  parturition  at  term,  and  as 
this  is  fully  described  in  another  part  of  this  treatise,  it  will  be  unneees- 
sarv  to  repeat  it  here. 

Lnmctture  labor  :  The  treatiucut  of  iuiumture  labor  is  the  same  as  that 
for  ])remature  lai)or,  which  will  receive  attention  later.  There  is  ])r(»bably 
a  greater  tendency  for  the  placenta  to  be  retained  in  the  uterus  than  when 
pregnancy  is  interrupted  at  a  more  advanced  period.  If  there  be  no 
hemorrhage,  nor  any  elevation  of  temperature,  and  the  pulse  is  normal, 
there  is  no  harm  in  waiting  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  to  see  if  the 
uterus  will  of  itself  be  able  to  expel  the  placenta.  But  to  tampan  the 
uterus  and  vagina  during  this  period,  as  recently  recommended  by  Gar- 
rigues,'  would  seem  to  be  au  unsafe  procedure  and  one  likely  to  favor 
sepsis.  If  such  a  contingemy  arise  in  country  practice  much  the  safer 
plan  is  to  remove  the'  placenta  manually  at  once  should  attempts  to  ex- 
press it  by  Credo's  method  fail. 

The  patient  might  be  seizeil  with  a  dangerous  hemorrhage  in  the  physi- 
cian's absence,  which  might  prove  disastrous  before  he  could  reach  her. 
Beside,  there  is  a  prevalent  prejudice  among  the  laity  that  is  not  en- 
tirely unfounded  against  leaving  the  after-birth  in  the  uterus  for  any 
length  of  time  after  the  f(etus  has  been  delivered. 

Curettage.  The  operation  of  curetting  the  uterus  may  now  be  de- 
scribed. The  description  may  be  premised  by  saying  that  the  same  care 
in  ase[)sis  and  antisepsis  ought  to  be  exercised  in  regard  to  it  as  to  that 
of  any  major  operation.  It  is  only  by  making  this  a  routine  in  every- 
day practice  that  infection  can  be  averted  in  cases  which  have  not  already 
been  rendered  septic.  The  operation  should  not  be  followed  by  rise  of 
temperature  in  a  clean  case,  and  when  it  is,  we  must,  as  a  rule,  assume 
that  we  have  introduced  the  pathogenic  germs. 

The  patient  should  be  placed  upon  a  table  in  the  lithotomy  position. 
This  can  be  attained  by  the  various  leg-holders  in  the  market,  or,  in 
the  absence  of  these,  by  twisting  a  sheet  diagonally,  tying  one  end  around 
the  thigh  near  the  knee,  making  it  pass  over  one  shoulder  and  under- 
neath the  other,  and  tying  the  other  end  around  the  opposite  thigh,  both 
thighs  being  Hexed  upon  the  abdomen.  The  vulva  and  surrounding 
parts  should  be  thoroughly  scrubbed  with  an  ordinary  hand-brush  and 
with  warm  water  and  green  soap.  Shaving  off  the  hairs  of  the  vulva 
may  or  may  not  be  done.  It  is  tlie  writer's  practice  to  do  it.  The  hands 
should  then  again  be  washed  before  tnidertaking  to  scrub  the  vagina, 
which  ought  to  be  done  thoroughly  but  not  roughly.  A  gauze  compress 
held  in  uterine  forceps  serves  this  purj^ose  very  well,  aided  from  time  to 
time  with  two  fingers  of  one  hand.  There  is  nothing  better  to  reach 
all  the  corners  and  crevices  of  the  vagina  than  the  fingers,  or  the  half 
hand  when  tiiere  is  a  wide  orifice.  The  vagina  and  vulva  are  then  freely 
irrigated  with  sterilized  water,  which  may  be  followed  by  an  irrigation 
with  some  antiseptic  solution.  The  legs  should  now  be  covered  with 
sterilized  cotton  stockings  or,  what  answers  just  as  well,  sterilized  pillow- 
slips, and  sterilized  towels  be  placed  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen, 
over  the  buttocks,  and  beneath  the  nates;  in  short,  every  part  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  oi)erating  field  except  the  vaginal  orifice  should 
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be  covered  with  sterilized  cloths.  While  this  is  being  done  by  the  nurse, 
the  operator  should  agaiu  subject  his  hands  to  a  thorough  scrubbing  and 
washing.  A  weight-speculum  (Edcbohls')  retracts  the  posterior  vaginal 
wall  and  exposes  the  cervix,  which  is  seized  with  one  or  two  volselhe. 
No  traction  should  be  made  with  these,  their  purpose  being  merely  to  fix 
and  steady  the  uterus.  "With  one  of  the  branching  dilators  the  cervical 
canal  is  gradually  dilated.  Hegar's  cervical  bougies  or  Hanks'  steel 
dilators  may  iirst  be  used,  and  the  dilatation  increased  by  the  branching 
instrument.  In  some  cases  the  cervix  is  very  rigid,  and  to  overcome  this 
considerable  force  will  be  required;  in  otliers  again,  the  tissues  are  very 
friable,  and  here  the  greatest  caution  must  be  exercised,  or  a  serious  tear 
extending  into  the  uterus  may  be  readily  inflicted.  After  obtaining  all 
the  dilatation  possible  within  safe  limits,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to 
introduce  the  index-finger  of  oue  hand.  The  finger  may  be  able  to 
locate  the  situation  of  the  retained  products,  and  perhajis  remove  them. 
In  this  ])rocedure  the  instruments  should  be  removed  and  the  uterus 
depressed  with  the  other  hand  above  the  symphysis. 

In  many  cases  it  will  be  impossible  to  dilate  the  cervix  so  that  the 
finger  may  be  introduced,  as  has  already  been  stated.  In  these  the 
curette  alone  will  have  to  serve  our  purpose,  and  the  sharp  instrument 
is  the  one  we  invariably  employ.  Very  many  object  to  the  use  of  a 
sharp  curette  as  being  too  dangerous,  and  recommend  a  dull  one.  It 
seems  to  us  that  less  harm  is  likely  to  be  done  with  a  sharp  than  with  a 
dull  instrument,  for  we  can  gauge  the  necessary  force  to  employ  more 
accurately  with  the  former  than  with  the  latter.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  uterus  may  be  perforated  with  either  instrument,  even  in  skilled 
hands,  but  ill  results  need  not  necessarily  follow.  When  it  is  learned  that 
the  accident  has  occurred,  the  remainder  of  the  uterus  may  still  be 
curetted,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  the  point  of  injury,  and  no  irrigation 
should  be  employed.  Should  any  inflammatory  reaction  follow,  an  ice- 
bag  may  be  placed  over  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  and  opium 
suppositories  administered.  There  is  no  excuse  for  some  of  the  serious 
accidents  that  are  occasionally  reported.  They  are  not  inherent  in  the 
operation,  but  are  due  to  a  combination  of  brute  force  and  gross  igno- 
rance on  tlie  part  of  the  operator. 

The  three  accidents  reported  by  jSI.  D.  Mann^  were  due  not  to  the 
use  of  the  curette,  but  to  the  branching  dilator,  which  in  two  of  the 
cases  evidently  perforated  the  uterus  when  being  introduced,  and  the 
perforations  were  increased  in  size  by  introducing  forceps  which  seized 
coils  of  intestine.  In  Mann's"  own  case  the  tear  in  the  uterus  was 
effected  with  Goodell's  dilators.  Still  he  thoroughly  curetted  the  uterus 
after  the  accident,  and  the  patient  made  a  good  recovery.  Why  these 
cases  should  be  used  as  a  warning  against  the  use  of  the  curette,  as  Mann 
seems  to  imply,  it  is  difficult  to  understand. 

Injury  to  the  uterus  in  curetting  is  more  frequently  inflicted  by  push- 
ing the  curette  through  the  uterine  wall  than  in  the  act  of  scraping. 
By  bimanual  examination  the  size  of  the  uterus,  and  consequently  the 
deptli  of  its  cavity,  can  be  fairly  well  estimated.  By  this  means  also  the 
direction  of  the  canal  can  be  ascertained.  In  introducing  the  curette, 
therefore,  one  ought  to  know  in  which  direction  to  carry  it  and  when  it 
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may  be  expected  to  reach  the  fundus.  No  force  whatever  should  be 
employed  iu  this  manoeuvre. 

Hiivini^  passed  the  curette  to  the  fundus  the  wall  is  scraped  on  with- 
drawini!:  it,  and  one  soon  learus  in  which  re<j:;ion  of  the  uterus  the  retained 
products  are  situated.  The  curettinw;  at  this  ]>oint  may  be  done  more 
vigorously,  but  a  close  watch  must  be  kept  upon  the  nature  of  tlie  tissues 
removed.  With  a  little  experience  one  readily  learns  when  the  curette 
has  reached  the  harder  uterine  tissue.  In  cases  in  which  the  uterus  is 
very  soft,  the  instrument,  if  a  sharp  one,  need  merely  to  be  gently  drawn 
over  the  surface.  While  the  curette  is  beintr  used,  it  is  a  good  |>lan 
to  applv  one  or  two  fingers  of  the  other  hand  through  tlie  vaginal 
wall  against  that  portion  of  the  uterus  whicii  is  being  scraj)ed  internally. 
This  steadies  the  wall  of  the  uterus  and  aids  us  to  gauge  the  force  to 
emplov.  It  is  particularly  in  the  cornua  that  decidual  and  ])lacental 
residua  are  likely  to  be  retained.  These  regions  of  the  uterus,  there- 
fore, call  for  especial  attention.  "When  the  ()|)erat()r  feels  satisfied  that 
everything  lias  been  removed,  the  uterine  cavity  should  be  irrigated  as 
stated  above,  but  packing  the  uterus  or  the  vagina  with  gauze  ought  to 
be  avoided  except  in  those  instances  in  which  uncontrollabk^  hemorrhage 
follows  the  operation. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  administer  ergot  for  the  following  four  or  fiv^e 
days  or  longer,  in  order  to  favor  involution.  The  patient  should  be  kept 
in  bed  for  six  or  seven  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  uterus  should 
be  examined  bimanually  to  ascertain  if  involution  has  progressed  satis- 
factorily. 

Missed  Abortion  and  Missed  Labor. 

Missed  Aljortion.  It  occasionally  happens  that  the  foetus  dies  and  the 
progress  of  gestation  ceases,  but  the  products  remain  within  the  uterus 
for  weeks  or  even  months.  To  this  phenomenon  the  term  *' missed 
abortion"  is  applied;  a  similar  condition  occurring  when  pregnancy  has 
arrived  at  full  term  is  caUed  "  missed  labor." 

Missed  abortion  must  also  imply  a  comparatively  quiescent  state  of 
the  uterus,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  prolonged  abortion  (W.  Japp 
Sinclair'). 

As  a  rule,  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  foetus  a  slight  hemorrhage 
occurs;  but  this  may  be  absent,  as  it  was  in  the  three  cases  reported  by 
Sinclair.  It  is  seldom  necessary  to  interfere  manually  in  these  cases. 
According  to  Sinclair,^  "  missed  abortion"  does  not  occur  anu)ng  young 
and  presumably  vigorous  primipane.  The  writer's  patient  was  young, 
but  of  rather  delicate  build,  and  had  mitral  stenosis.  The  same  autho- 
rity states  that  there  is  seldom  a  history  of  previous  abortions  or  reten- 
tions in  these  cases  ;  in  our  case  there  had  been. 

Missed  Labor.  In  tiiis  condition  there  may  or  niay  not  be  some  of 
the  phenomena  of  ordinary  labor  at  the  time  parturition  should  nor- 
mally occur.  If  they  do  occur,  the  pains  and  the  discharge  are  very 
slight,  and  soon  cease. 

The  fate  of  the  retained  child  varies  very  much.  In  some  instances 
when  the  membranes  are  not  broken  and  no  atmospheric  air  enters  the 
amniotic  cavity,  the  ftetus  may  remain  fresh  for  a  long  time  ;  in  others 

1  W.  Japp  Sinclair.     Brit.  'iyn.  Journ.,  18S7-'S,S,  p.  'JOl.  -  Ujid. 
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it  becomes  macerated  and  undergoes  mummification.  In  other  cases 
again,  when  atmospheric  air  does  enter  the  cavity,  putrefactive  changes 
set  in,  giving  rise  to  the  condition  known  as  physometra.  Sometimes 
the  soft  parts  of  the  fcetus  disappear  througli  liquefaction,  and  the  hones 
are  a  long  time  in  being  discharged;  sometimes  they  pass  through  the 
uterine  walls  and  appear  in  the  vagina,  rectum,  or  bladder,  or  they  set 
up  in  their  passage  an  inflammatory  process  about  the  uterus,  leading  to 
a  pelvic  abscess. 

It  is  generally  recommended  to  wait  a  few  weeks  in  cases  of  missed 
labor,  in  the  hope  that  the  uterine  contents  may  come  away  of  themselves 
Avithout  artificial  interference.  Siiould  this  plan  be  pursued  the  patient 
ought  to  be  carefully  watched,  and  on  the  slightest  manifestations  of 
fever  or  symptoms  of  sepsis  the  uterus  should  at  once  be  emptied  of  its 
contents.  One  should  always  decide  in  favor  of  artificial  interference  as 
soon  as  there  is  positive  evidence  of  the  death  of  the  foetus.  The  woman  is 
exposed  to  less  risks  by  the  adoption  of  this  plan  of  procedure,  carefully 
conducted,  than  she  would  be  by  carrying  about  a  dead  foetus  for  an 
indefinite  period. 

In  every  case  after  the  delivery  of  a  dead  foetus,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
follow  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta  and  membranes  with  a  copious 
iutra-uterine  douche  of  some  mild  antiseptic  solution. 

The  administration  of  ergot  for  some  days  after  the  emptying  of  the 
uterus  is  particularly  advisable,  as  the  uterus  in  these  cases  has  a  tendency 
to  inertia  and  retarded  involution. 


Premature  Labor. 

The  factors  already  stated  as  being  causative  of  abortion  may  like- 
wise act  at  a  later  stage  of  gestation,  and  be  the  means  of  prematurely 
terminating  the  pregnancy. 

The  most  common  causes,  however,  are  faulty  insertion  of  the  placenta, 
albuminuria,  and  syphilis. 

In  357  cases  analyzed  by  Vallais^  faulty  insertion  of  the  placenta  was 
present  in  179  cases,  albuminuria  in  39  cases,  and  syphilis  in  33  cases. 
In  82  cases  no  cause  could  be  ascertained. 

Treatment.  When  a  woman  is  threatened  with  ])remature  labor  and 
the  foetus  is  still  alive,  one  would  naturally  endeavor  at  first  to  avert  it, 
unless  there  were  marked  albuminuria  and  threatening  symptoms  of  an 
eclamptic  seizure,  or  in  the  presence  of  a  faulty  insertion  of  the  placenta 
(placenta  prsevia  and  placenta  marginalis)  ;  in  such  contingencies  one 
would,  on  the  contrary,  hasten  the  event.  Opium  must  now  be  given 
with  some  caution,  for  fear  of  its  unfavorable  effect  on  the  foetus.  A 
combination  of  potassium  bromide  and  chloral  hydrate  (aa  gr.  xv.)  acts 
well  in  these  cases.  Should  one's  efforts  fail  and  the  labor  go  on 
progressing,  its  management  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  labor  at  term, 
and  hence  does  not  call  for  special  attention  here. 

Fran^'ois  Vallais.     These,  Paris,  1893. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

ECTOPIC  GESTATION. 

Definition.  When  an  im[)iognate(l  ovnni  becomes  fixed  and  begins  to 
develoj)  outside  of  the  uterine  cavity,  ectopic  gestation  or  extra-uterine 
pregnancy  is  established. 

Varieties.  The  classification  of  ectopic  gestation  into  tubal,  ovarian, 
and  abdominal,  made  by  Bianchi  in  1741,  and  simplified  by  Boehmer  in 
1752,  remains  practically  unchanged,  as  far  as  the  primary  forms  are 
concerned,  unto  this  day.  The  tcvnis  primary  and  seconciari/,  asa]>plied 
to  ectopic  gestation,  refer  to  the  conditions  before  and  after  rupture  or 
change  of  location  of  the  ovum.  As  will  hereafter  be  shown,  rupture 
and  change  of  location  occur  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  anatomical 
relations  of  the  ovum  to  its  surroundings  being  thereby  altered.  Cases 
of  primary  ovarian  and  abdominal  gestation  are  so  rare  and  so  difficult 
of  absolute  demonstration,  that  the  general  statement  may  be  admitted 
that  every  ectopic  pregnancy  is  primarily  tubal. 

Tubal  pregnancies  are  classified  according  to  the  site  of  attachment  of 
the  ovum  as  (1)  interstitial,  the  so-called  tubo-nterine;  (2)  true  tnbal, 
isthmial,  or  ampullar,  and  (3)  infundibular  or  tubo-ovarian. 

1.  Interstitial  Pregnancy  refers  to  that  class  of  cases  in  M'hich  the  ovum 
develops  in  thac  portion  of  the  tube  which  passes  through  the  wall  of  the 
uterus,  or  in  a  diverticulum  from  that  part  of  the  tube. 

2.  True  Tubal  Pregnancy  is  the  variety  in  which  the  ovum  develops 
in  the  free  portion  of  the  tube,  without  protrusion  into  either  the  uterine 
or  the  abdominnl  cavity.  When  it  occurs  in  the  inner  portion  of  the 
tube,  it  is  termed  isthmial,  and  when  in  the  outer,  ampullar. 

3.  Infundibular  Pregnancy  includes  the  cases  in  which  the  ovum  is 
lodged  and  developed  in  the  infuudibulum  of  the  tube,  and  prevents 
closure  of  its  abdominal  ostium.  The  cases  of  this  variety  in  whicji  the 
ovum  is  attached  to  the  ovary  are  ordinarily  styled  tubo-ovarian. 

Ovarian  and  Abdominal  Pregnancy  are  terms  a]>plied  to  those  cases  of 
extra-uterine  pregnancy  which  are  supposed  to  originate  and  develop  in 
the  ovary  or  in  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Anomalous  Varieties.  Ectopic  pregnancy  may  occur  in  an  accessory 
fiiubriated  extremity  (see  Fig.  2o5),  or  in  a  diverticulum  from  the  Fallo- 
pian tube  (see  Fig.  236).  Both  of  these  varieties  are  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  tubal  pregnancies. 

Cornual  Pregnancy  occurs  when  the  seat  of  gestation  is  in  the  undevel- 
oped horn  of  a  bicornate  uterus.  This  anomaly  is  due  to  unequal  devel- 
opment or  lack  of  proper  union  of  the  two  Miillerian  ducts.  Although 
cornual  pregnancy  in  its  course  and  termination  resembles  extra-uterine 
pregnancy,  it  cannot  proi)erly  be  classed  as  a  variety  of  the  latter,  but 
is  a  true  uterine  ])regnan('y,  which,  by  reason  of  the  malformation  of  the 
organ,  eventually  becomes  pedunculated  and  walled  off  from  the  main 
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cavity.     It  is,  however,  surrounded  by  uterine  mucosa,  and  the  decidua 
i-^  formed  in  the  iniproo;nated  coruu. 

Anv  attempt  to  claBsity  the  .secou.lary  forms  of  oxt.-a-utenne  pregDanc^^- 
leads  to  confusion.     In  tl.is  connection  the  term  secondary  means  »ubsc- 


Fig.  235. 


Ectopic  gestation  in  blind  accessory  fimbriated  extremity  of  rigbt  tube. 
FIG.  236. 


Left  Fallopian  tube  ^vitb  ectopic  gestation  in  diyerticuhnn. 
a  a.  Ueslulion  sac  communicating  with  diverticulum. 


qnent  to  rupture  or  displacement,     ^^•hen  »''  "™"^.;;;-;'«;,';.'X»m»t 
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changed.     A  special  name  has  been  given  to  each  of  the  varied  locations 
of  the  displaced  ovum,  and  to  this  fact  is  due  the  confusion  of  terms. 


Fig.  237 


Fig.  23S. 


Fig.  239. 


Sections  made  from  case  represented  In  Fig.  236  on  each  side  and  at  extremity  of  diverticulum. 

They  show  distinctly  the  separate  canals  and  the  narrowing  of  the  diverticulum  as  it  approaches 

the  uterus. 

a,  a.  Lumen  of  main  canal  of  Fallopian  tube.     b,b.  Lumen  of  diverticulum. 

The  secoiularv  i'onns  are  ,siin[)ly  coinplication.-^  of  liio  j)rimarv  varieties 
before  described,  and  are  not  deserving  of  se})arate  classilication.     The 
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various  names  applied  to  these  forms  are  in  so  common  use,  however, 
that  they  can  hardly  be  ignored.  They  will,  therefore,  be  mentioned 
later. 

Etiology.  The  point  at  which  the  spermatozoa  meet  and  impregnate 
the  human  ovum  is  not  definitely  known.  That  the  spermatozoa  pass 
through  the  lumen  of  the  Fallopian  tube  with  ease  is  a  fact,  and  it 
is  very  probable  that  in  man,  as  in  other  mammalia  in  which  this 
observation  has  actually  been  made,  impregnation  occurs  in  this 
location. 

The  habitual  ease  with  which  spermatozoa  pass  from  the  orifice  of  the 
vagina  through  a  virgin  os  uteri,  oftentimes  occluded  by  mucus,  into  the 
uterus,  and  the  occasional  cases  in  which,  despite  frequent  disturbance, 
they  travel  from  outside  the  vulva,  through  an  almost  imperforate  hymen, 
up  a  vagina  containing  secretions  destructive  to  their  life,  and  finally  pass 
uninjured  into  the  uterus,  make  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  may 
go  with  not  less  ease  up  the  uterus  into  the  Fallopian  tube,  and  even 
into  the  abdominal  cavity.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  cili- 
ated epithelium  of  the  tube,  which  assists  the  migration  of  the  ovum 


Fig.  240. 


Left  Fallopian  tube  with  diverticulum  reconstructed, 
a,  a.  Diverticulum. 

toward  the  uterus,  obstructs  the  progress  of  the  spermatozoa,  nor  is  it 
probable  that  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  tube  toward  the  uterus  would 
check  the  march  of  so  minute  a  body  as  a  spermatozoon.  •- 

In  the  lower  animals  the  presence  of  spermatozoa  in  the  pelvic  cavity, 
as  well  as  in  every  portion  of  the  genital  tract,  soon  after  coitus,  has 
been  repeatedly  demonstrated.  Moreover,  the  migration  of  the  ovum 
in  the  human  female  has  apparently  been  proved  by  the  occurrence  of 
pregnancy  in  patients  in  whom  the  ovary  of  one  side  and  the  tube  of  the 
opposite  side  had  been  removed.  If  this  migratory  range  for  both  ovum 
and  spermatozoa  be  admitted,  the  mechanical  theory  of  ectopic  gestation 
is  thereby  made  reasonably  plain.  The  inference  would  be,  however, 
that  such  gestation  would  be  more  common,  and  primary  abdominal 
pregnancy  the  most  frequent  form.  This,  we  know,  is  not  a  fact,  for 
even  the  existence  of  this  latter  variety  can  hardly  be  established. 

There  is  then  something  characteristic  of  the  tubal  mucosa  which 
allows  the  imjdantation  and  growth  of  a  fertilized  ovum  or  some  element 
that  inhibits  its  growth  or  destroys  it  in  the  j)elvi(;  cavity.     Clarence 
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Webster  explains  tliis  by  claiming  that,  beside  the  mechanical  condition 
which  retains  the  ovum,  there  is  need  cf  ''  the  occurrence  of  certain 
necessary  reactions  in  the  mucosa,  caused  by  genetic  influence  and  pro- 
ducing decidual  cliangcs,  sucli  influence  existing  l)y  reason  of  a  reversion 
in  the  tubal  mucosa  to  an  earlier  type  in  manunalian  evolution." 

A  pathological  condition  of  the  ovum  may  favor  a  premature  adhesion 
to  the  wall  of  tiie  tube  before  the  uterine  cavity  is  reached.  Pathological 
or  abnormal  conditions  of  the  tube  itself,  however,  form  undoubtedly 
the  most  important  factor  in  the  causation  of  ecto})ic  gestation.  Chief 
among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  following:  Congenital  deviations  from 
normal  type,  such  as  exaggerated  convolutions  (Fig.  241),  diverticula 
(Figs.  'I'M  and  241),  and  atresias  ;  sagging  and  attachments  by  adhe- 
sion, resulting  in  distortion  of  the  tube;  pressure  from  adjoining  organs; 
thickening  of  tubal  walls,  cither  congenital  or  acquired,  diminishing 
peristalsis;  desquamative  salpingitis  or  hyperplasia,  destroying  the  cilia, 
producing  atresia;  growths,  either  in  the  canal  or  the  walls;  obscure 
conditions,  preventing  coaptation  of  the  fimbrite  with  the  ovum  or  ovary. 

Fif!.  2-Jl. 


Infundibular  ectopic  gestation  with  Fallopian  tube,  showing  exaggerated  convolutions. 


vA 


Herzog,  in  a  recent  article  on  "The  Pathology  of  Tubal  Pregnancy,"' 
concerning  this  subject,  says  : 

"The  etiology  of  tubal  pregnancv  is  certainlv  not  a  uniform  one  for 
all  cases.  It  apj)ears  to  me  that  in  a  respectable  percentage  of  cases 
congenital  anomalies  of  the  tubes  due  to  anomalies  in  early  embryonic 
development  of  the  Miillerian  ducts  are  responsible  for  the  occurrence 
of  tubal  pregnancy.  I  have  previously,  conjointly  with  Dr.  F.  Hen- 
rotin,  re])orted  cases  of  tubal  ])regiuincies  due  to  tubal  anomalies. 

"  An(»ther  factor  which  I  consider  as  imjiortant  in  the  |>roduction  of 
tubal  gestation  is  an  unduly  marked  j)articij)ation  of  the  tubal  mucosa 
in  menstruation,  ^^'ith  others  I  hold  that  the  tubal  mucosa  takes  part 
to  a  certain  extent  in  menstruation.  Xormally  the  menstrual  changes 
of  the  tubal  mneosa  are  insignificant  com])ared  with  those  of  the  uterine 

'  Amer.  Jour,  of  Obstet.,  1900. 
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nuicosa.  Occasionally,  however,  the  tubal  mucosa  shows  intense  men-  ^ 
strual  changes,  which  may  be  so  pronounced  as  to  lead  to  the  formation  ^ 
of  a  hajraatosalpinx.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  menstrual  changes 
of  the  uterine  mucosa  prepai'e  the  latter  for  the  reception  of  an  impreg- 
nated ovum,  which,  as  appears  most  probable  from  the  latest  contribu- 
tions upon  the  subject,  eats  or  corrodes  its  way  into  the  substance  of 
the  uterine  mucosa  by  the  aid  of  a  phagocytic  trophoblast.  Whenever 
the  tubal  mucous  membrane  undergoes  extensive  menstrual  eiiaiiges  it 
becomes  a  soil  into  which  an  impregnated  ovum  can  easily  implant 
itself.  It  appears,  therefore,  very  probable  that  marked  menstrual 
changes  in  the  tubal  mucosa,  when  they  do  occur — and  they  occasionally 
are  present — become  the  cause  of  an  ectopic  implantation  of  a  fertilized 
ovum.  As  far  as  our  exact  knowledge  goes  to-dav,  we  must,  however, 
confess  that  we  are  unable  in  most  cases  of  tubal  pregnancy  to  give 
definitely  the  exact  cause  or  cau.-es  of  this  event,  often  so  very  grave 
in  its  consequences." 

Pathology.  Changes  in  the  Uterus.  This  organ  begins  to  enlarge,  both 
as  to  its  cavity  and  walls,  simultaneously  with  the  establishment  of  preg- 
nancy in  the  tube.  It  continues  to  enlarge,  and  up  to  the  fifth  month  is 
usually  one-third  to  one-fourth  smaller  than  in  an  intra-uterine  pregnancy 
of  the  same  age.  The  enlargement  may  continue  after  this  time,  but  at 
a  less  rapid  rate.  Rupture  of  the  tubal  pregnancy,  when  followed  by  -u^-^- 
death  of  the  ovum,  checks  the  growth  of  the  uterus,  and  is  soon  followed 
by  involution,  ^yhen,  howev^er,  death  of  the  ovum  does  not  take  place, 
the  uterus  may  continue  to  enlarge,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  as 
before  the  accident.  The  uterus  of  an  extra-uterine  pregnancy  at  full 
term  usually  measures  from  four  to  six  inches  in  depth.  Involution  of 
the  uterus  does  not  commence  until  the  foetus  is  dead,  and  decrease  in  the 
size  of  the  uterus  is  an  indication  that  this  has  occurred.  In  general 
terms,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  more  remote  the  place  of  implanta- 
tion of  the  ovum  from  the  uterus,  the  less  the  increase  in  size  of  that 
organ. 

Decidua.  One  of  the  most  notable  changes  in  the  uterus  in  ectopic 
gestation  is  the  formation  of  a  decidua.  It  partakes  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  decidua  vera  of  normal  pregnancy,  and  is  usually  thrown  off,  \\Ar 
either  in  one  complete  cast  or  in  the  shape  of  debris,  about  the  time  of  v 
the  primary  tubal  rupture,  and  this  event  is  frequently  accompanied  with 
metrorrhagia.  The  casting  off  of  the  decidua  may  precede,  accompany, 
or  follow  the  rupture.  The  persistence  of  life  in  the  ovum  after  primary 
rupture  does  not  prevent  the  shedding  of  this  membrane.  The  decidua 
varies  in  thickness  from  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  of  an  inch,  is  rough 
and  shaggy  upon  its  uterine  side  and  smooth  upon  its  inner  surface,  and, 
of  course,  in  the  uterus  shows  no  traces  of  decidua  reflexa  and  decidua 
serotina  (Fig.  242). 

Alteuations  and  Chances  in  the  Tube  and  Ovi'M.  These  vary 
greatly  with  the  location  of  the  gestation-sac,  but  swelling  and  turgescence 
are  present  in  all  cases  from  the  beginning.  This  thickening  consists  at 
first  in  simple  enlargement  of  the  calibre  of  vessels  due  to  the  stimulus 
given  by  the  existence  of  the  pregnancy,  then  of  hypertrophy  of  mus- 
cular fibre,  the  same  as  the  first  changes  which  take  place  in  the  uterus 
in  normal  pregnancy.     Then  follows  the  free  develoi)ment  of  connective 
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tissue  and  often  (lisaj)]iearanee  of  muscular  iibrep,  particularly  fdllowing 
the  eviilenees  of  minute  rupture,  which  (lisinteorates  and  breaks  them  up 
bv  small  extravasations  and  hemorrhay:es,  and  yives  rise  to  intlammatorv 


Fig.  242. 
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Scrapings  from  the  uterus  in  a  case  of  ectopic  gestation  in  the  third  month. 

A.  Decidua  vera.     b.  Decidua  in  the  beginning  of  coagulation  necrosis,  showing  many  leucocytes. 

c.  Blood  sinus.    D,  D.  Gland  spaces.    (Herzog.) 

and  cystic  changes  ;  or  pressure-atrophy  of  the  wall  takes  place  opposite 
"the  placental  attachment,  which  has  become  the  thickest  part  of  the  tube. 

Closure  of  the  ostium  abdomiuale  usually  takes  |jlace  about  the  seventh 
or  eighth  week  when  the  oosperm  is  retained  in  the  middle  or  inner 
portion.  When,  however,  it  is  retained  near  the  abdominal  opening, 
complete  closure  does  not  occur,  and  there  is,  consequently,  a  tendency 
to  tubal  abortion. 

In  the  apparent  exceptions  to  this  rule  in  which  the  o.^tiiini  is  not 
closed  at  twelve  weeks,  examination  of  the  specimen  and  careful  analysis 
of  the  history  usually  demonstrate  that  rupture  had  taken  place  several 
weeks  earlier. 

It  appears  that  closure  of  the  abdominal  opening  may  also  occur 
much  earlier  than  the  seventh  or  eighth  week.  The  wi'iter  has  oju'rated 
on  a  case  of  tubal  pregnancy  in  which,  as  was  obvious  from  the  history 
and  from  the  microscopic  examination  of  the  specimen  obtained,  ruj)ture 
occurred  in  the  second  or  third  week  of  gestation.  In  this  case  the 
abdominal  opening  of  the  tube  was  found  closed. 

The  formation  of  a  decidua  in  the  ])regnant  tube  is  now  conceded  by 
all  competent  observers.  A  nimii)cr  of  my  own  cases  have  been  exam- 
ined for  that  purpose,  and  a  decidua  has  invariably  been  ibund  (Fig. 
246).      It  has  also  occasionally  been  foinid  in  the  opposite  non-])regnant 
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tul)(\      Tlie  ainoiiiit  of  deeidua  v(>ra,  hoNvcvt'r,  varies  considerably  in  dif- 
ferent oases,  but  in  all  instances  the  characteristics  of  the  true  deeidua 


Fig.  24;!. 


Tubal  pregnancy,  2-3  weeks  old  (natural  size). 
a.  Rupture  and  blood  coagulum.    h.  Closed  fimbriated  extremity,    c.  Ovary. 

of  uterine  pregnancy  are  shown  ;  namely,  the  usual  two  layers,  a  su{)er- 
ticial  coinjiact  and  a  spongy,  lower  layer.    The  enlarged  vessels  common 


Fir;.  244 
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Fig.  245. 
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Decidual  ceils  in  sfrouua;  tubal  pregnancy, 

2-3  weeks  old.    (Herzog.) 

From  case  represented  in  Fig.  243. 


Villus  limhly  iiKiirnifled,  showing  Langhans 
layer  and  syncytium.  In  the  mesodermal  core 
a  blood-vessel  with  nucleated  red  blood-cor- 
puscles.   (Herzog.) 

From  case  represonti'd  in  Fig.  243. 


to  the  whole  tube  are  particularly  prominent  in  that  portion  of  the 
mucosa  covered  by  deeidua  to  which  the  ovum  becomes  attached,  and 
which  is  known  as  deeidua  serotina.  This  deeidua  serotina  grows  more 
rapidly  than  the  rest  of  the  decitlua. 

At  an  early  period  in  uterine  gestation  an  intervillous  space  lilled  with 
maternal  blood,  bounded  on  the  outside  throughout  most  of  its  extent  by 
the  deeidua  reflexa,  surrounds  the  whole  chorion.  In  tubal  pregnancy, 
therefore,  there  must  also  always  be  formed  a  deeidua  reflexa,  because  an 
intervillous  space  capable  of  retaining  the  maternal  blood  can  be  formed 
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only  by  a  decidua  refloxa,  unless  we  assume  that  the  tube  very  early 
becomes  completely  obliterated  on  l)oth  sides  of  the  ovum.  Since  -sve 
have  no  proof  of  such  a  very  impn)l)able  occurrence,  a  dccidua  reflexa 
becomes  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  the  intervillous 
space  (Herzo<^). 

Fig.  246. 


Section  from  gravid  Fallopian  tube.    Lutz,  Obj.  3;  Eye-piece  No.  3. 
A.  Decidual  cells.    B.  Villi.    C.  Syncytial  buds  cut  transversely.    D.  Blood  in  intervillous  space. 

Hemorrhages  found  in  the  tube  are  most  frequently  the  result  of  rup- 
ture of  the  reflexal  vessels.  As  pregnancy  advances  the  decidual  cells 
in  the  balance  of  the  tube  disappear,  and  inflammatory  changes,  the  result 
of  the  minute  ruptures,  combined  with  ])ossibly  mild  pre-existing  septic 
conditions,  change  the  general  texture  of  the  mass.  The  growth  of  the 
ovum  stretches  the  lumen  of  the  tube,  which  gradually  becomes,  together 
with  the  placenta  and  membranes,  a  part  of  the  investing  heterogeneous 
gestation-sac. 

But  little  can  be  said  in  this  connection  of  the  changes  in  the  ovum, 
its  development  and  attachment  being  made  comparatively  plain  if  the 
presence  of  a  decidua  is  admitted,  as  it  thus  follows  the  transformations 
usual  to  a  pregnancy  in  tiie  uterus,  subject  simply  to  the  changes  incident 
to  lack  of  sj)ace  in  tiie  tubes,  and  the  traumatisms  which  must  almost 
inevitably  result,  and  which  will  be  considered  Avhen  speaking  of  the 
different  varieties. 
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The  true  investing  fwtal  nienil)rancs,  namely,  amnion  and  chorion, 
differ  in  no  wise  from  the  same  structures  in  uterine  ])re2:nancy,  but  are 
also  subject  to  the  alterations  incident  to  trauma  and  possible  sepsis. 

Tubal  Mole  and  Tubal  Abortion.  The  sul)ject  of  alterations  in  the  ovum 
can  hardly  be  dismissed  without  reference  to  that  arrest  of  development 
during  the  first  few  weeks  which  results  in  what  is  known  as  a  tubal 
mole.  An  ovum  during  its  first  few  weeks  of  growth,  depending  as  it 
does  for  life  upon  very  delicate  chorionic  villi  lightly  attached,  is  in  great 
and  constant  danger  of  destruction.  In  some  cases,  by  reason  of  chori- 
onic hemorrhage,  the  circulation  is  cut  off,  the  ovum  is  partially  or 
totally  detached,  remains  in  situ  and  is  absorbed,  or,  after  detachment, 
particularly  when  located  in  the  outer  third  of  the  tube,  it  may  be  ex- 
pelled through  a  patent  ostium  abdominale  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 
This  constitutes  what  is  known  as  a  tubal  abortion.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  tube  ruptures  and  the  mole  is  extruded  directly  into  the  free 
cavity,  often  with  most  appalling  symptoms. 

It  cannot  be  stated  definitely  that  subperitoneal  rupture  does  not  occur 
in  these  early  cases,  for  no  observ^atious  bearing  upon  this  point  have,  so 
far  as  the  writer  knows,  been  absolutely  demonstrated.  The  proof  of 
this  condition  must  depend  npon  the  report  of  a  competent  pathologist 
after  thorough  dissection. 

A  Tubal  Mole  resembles  a  blood-clot  in  color  and  consistence,  is 
round  or  ovoid,  and  from  two  to  six  centimetres  in  diameter  (Fig. 
247).  It  usually  presents,  on  section,  a  smooth-walled  cavity,  lined  with 
amnion,  occasionally  containing  foetal  remnants.  Both  amniotic  cavity 
and  foetal  remnants  may  be  absent,  but  the  presence  of  chorionic  villi 
makes  the  origin  manifest.  Bland  Sutton  believes  that  a  tubal  mole 
''  is  due  to  blood  extra vasated  from  the  circulation  of  the  embryo  into 
the  subchorionic  chamber." 

Fig.  247. 


Tubal  mole,  fifth  week. 
A.  Mole  protruding  from  ruptured  portion  of  tube.      b.  Ostium  abdominale  partially  closed  by 

infolding  of  the  fimbriai. 


Changes  ix  the  Placenta.  In  no  case  of  tubal  jn-egnancy  is  there 
absence  of  decidual  fbi-mation,  l)ut  there  is  a  marked  difierence  in  differ- 
ent cases  as  to  the  extent  to  which  this  membrane  is  formed.   Observations 
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by  a  number  of  modern  competent  observers,  looking  toward  an  eluci- 
dation of  this  question,  demonstrate  the  almost  constant  presence  of 
decidual  membrane  in  the  tube.  Takino;  this  for  <z;ranted,  the  placenta, 
as  in  uterine  ])rcanancy,  is  comjjosed  of  loosely  held  masses  of  chorionic 
villi  with  intervillous  blood-sjiaces  Ijounded  externally  by  varying  areas 
of  decidua  serotina.  The  development  of  this  organ  is  necessarily  mod- 
ified by  the  amount  of  decidua  present.  When  to  this  is  added  the  nar- 
rowed available  space  still  further  constricted  by  the  rugosities  of  the 
mucosa  and  the  mobility  of  the  tube,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
devek)pment  and  growth  of  the  placenta  can  readily  be  appreciated. 

AVhen,  however,  rupture  occurs,  and  the  torn  walls  of  the  tube  spread 
out,  if  the  ovum  survive,  the  placenta  forms  further  attachments  to 
neighboring  structures  and  continues  its  growth.  The  size  of  placentas 
varies  directly  with  the  vascularity  of  the  structures  upon  which  they 
become  implanted  and  with  the  permanence  of  the  attachment.  From 
the  beginning  the  essential  elements  of  disturbance  in  the  development 
of  the  placenta  are  traumatic  hemorrhages.  The  tube  wall  early  in  l)reg- 
nancy  cannot,  as  a  rule,  accommodate  itself  to  the  growing  ovum.  It 
becomes  stretched,  and  ruptures  take  place  into  the  substance  of  the 
serotina,  accompanied  by  hemorrhage  into  the  intervillous  space,  endan- 
gering the  integrity  of  villi  and  chorion. 

When  an  ectopic  placenta  is  examined  at  any  period  of  gestation, 
evidences  of  previous  hemorrhages  are  rarely  absent.  These  hemor- 
rhages are  necessarily  small  while  the  mass  is  confined  within  the  tube, 
but  after  rupture  they  may  be  severe  and  even  fatal.  The  fatal  termi- 
nation is,  however,  ordinarily  due  to  what  may  be  termed  "  detachment 
hemorrhages"— -that  is,  hemorrhages  from  maternal  vessels  consequent 
upon  detachment  of  the  placenta. 

Independent  of  detachment  hemorrhages,  hoAvever,  are  the  constantly 
recurring  extravasations  into  the  serotinal  tissue.  These  iutraplacental 
hemorrhages  materially  increase  the  bulk  of  the  placenta,  and  produce 
an  apparent  disproportion  betAveen  its  size  and  that  of  the  ovum.  This 
disproportion  is  the  foundation  for  the  erroneous  statement  that  the 
growth  of  the  placenta  continues  after  the  death  of  the  ovum.  It  is 
very  possible  that  an  iutraplacental  hemorrhage  may  increase  somewhat, 
but  it  is  hardly  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  formation  of  true  placental 
tissue  could  continue,  and  this  has  never  been  demonstrated.  The  chori- 
onic villi  degenerate  and  become  in  a  very  short  time  mere  phantoms 
with  indistinct  outlines.  New  formation  of  villi  is  most  improbable. 
The  decidua  serotina  also  undergoes  rapid  degeneration.  Therefore,  no 
real  growth  of  placental  tissue  can  occur  after  the  death  of  the  foetus;  if 
an  increase  in  size  takes  place  it  must  be  due  to  traumatic  hemorrhages. 

The  placenta  is  then  transformed  from  an  oval  or  round  disk  to  a  more 
or  less  globular  mass,  which,  upon  careful  examination,  is  seen  to  be  com- 
posed of  blood-cli>ts  in  various  degrees  of  organization,  with  deteriorated 
villi  interspersed,  and  a  large  number  of  leucocytes,  and  to  contain  no 
more  than  the  normal  amount  of  true  placental  tissue.  In  case  of  very 
old  placentas,  indeed,  so  marked  an  alteration  has  occurred  that  little 
normal  placental  tissue  can  be  recognized. 
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Symptomatology  and  Diagnosis. 

A.  Prior  to  the  Fourth  Month. 

General  Considerations.  Prior  to  the  fourth  montli  tlie  three  cardinal 
and  practically  constant  points  in  the  diagnosis  of  beginning  extra-uterine 
pregnancy  are  (1)  disturbance  of  menstruation,  (2)  sharp  pelvic  pain, 
usually  accom]>anied  with  faintness,  and  (3)  the  presence  of  a  mass 
adjacent  to  and  connected  with  the  uterus.  Certainty  of  diagnosis  is 
based  upon  a  logical  analysis  of  these  three  factors. 

1.  Disturbance  of  Menstruation.  Menstruation  is  almost  always  retarded ; 
but  the  variations  as  regards  the  amount,  character,  and  periodicity  of  the 
hemorrhage  are  so  numerous  as  to  render  the  description  of  a  typica]  case 
difficult.  In  some  cases  uterine  hemorrhage  occurs  a  day  or  two  follow- 
ing the  date  of  the  expected  menstruation;  in  other  cases  ameuorrhoea 
pei'sists  throughout  the  pregnancy;  the  flow  may  continue  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  may  recur  with  sufficient  regularity  to  simulate  menstru- 
ation, but  this  is  exceptional.  The  first  day  of  the  flow  is  seldom  or 
never  the  twenty-eighth  day  after  the  beginning  of  the  last  menstruation. 
Sometimes  the  flow  continues  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  recurs  at  irreg- 
ular intervals;  but  in  other  cases  the  hemorrhage  persists  for  weeks  at  a 
time.  The  amount  of  blood  lost  also  varies  greatly,  from  a  mere  show 
to  a  severe  hemorrhage.  The  blood  usually  contains  small  patches  of 
mucosa  or  large,  well-defined  membrane?^  and  occasionally  a  complete  ' 
cast  of  the  lining  of  the  uterus.  These  hemorrhages,  regular  or  irregular, 
occurring  early  in  ectopic  gestation,  usually  indicate  shedding  of  the 
decidua. 

2.  Pelvic  Pain.  The  pain  is  usually  of  two  kinds:  the  recurrent,  con- 
tractile pain  due  to  uterine  contractions,  and  the  sharp,  tearing  pain, 
accompanied  with  faintness,  which  indicates  rupture  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree.    Excruciating  pain  with  syncope  usually  points  to  serious  rupture. 

3.  Presence  of  a  Mass.  When  the  pregnancy  is  located  in  the  middle 
or  at  the  outer  end  of  the  normally  situated  tube,  and  is  unruptured,  a 
well-defined  movable  mass,  contiguous  to  the  uterus,  can  be  felt.  When 
the  tube  is  prolapsed  posteriorly,  the  mass  will  be  felt  posterior  to  the 
body  of  the  uterus.  After  rupture  into  the  broad  ligament  has  taken ' 
place  the  mass  can  still  be  felt  lateral  to  the  uterus,  but  it  is  lower,  not 
so  well  outlined,  and  less  movable.  When  sepsis  has  supervened,  the 
presence  of  exudate  may  render  the  outlining  of  the  mass  still  more 
difficult.  In  interstitial  pregnancy  the  mass  appears  as  an  irregular 
bulging  at  the  corner  of  the  uterus.  When  early  rupture  into  the  gen- 
eral peritoneal  cavity  has  occurred,  no  mass  may  be  felt  at  all. 

The  nausea,  changes  in  the  breasts,  and  discoloration  of  the  vaginal 
mucosa  are  confirmatory  of  the  diagnosis  of  pregnancy,  and,  when  com- 
bined with  the  signs  detailed  above,  are  strongly  presumptive  of  extra- 
uterine pregnancy.  Valuable  corroborative  evidence  is  furnished  by  the 
changes  in  the  uterus,  and  by  uterine  hemorrhage  when  it  occurs.  The 
adjoining  pregnancy  stimulates  the  growth  of  the  uterus,  but  not  to 
the  extent  which  obtains  in  uterine  gestation  of  the  same  age.  This  dis- 
proportion in  size  becomes  more  marked  as  pregnancy  progresses.  Uter- 
ine hemorrhage  frequently  occurs  before  the  third  month  of  extra-uteriue 
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pregnancy,  and  is  usually  accompanied  Avith  the  discharge  of  decidua, 
which,  as  mentioned  l)efore,  is  cast  off  either  in  shreds,  in  large  patches, 
or  as  a  complete  cast  of  the  uterine  cavity.  The  absence  of  chorionic 
villi  after  careful  search  furnishes  another  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence. 
At  this  stao-e  of  the  investiiration  exploration  of  the  cavitv  of  the  uterus 
is  warrantable.  AVhen,  after  careful  introduction  of  a  sound  mto  the 
uterine  cavity,  the  uterus  is  adjudged  empty,  the  diagnosis  of  early  ectopic 
pregnancy  is  practically  established. 

Primary  Intraperitoneal  Rupture — Haematocele.  Tn  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  gravid  Fallo[)iau  tubes  rupture  jirior  to  the  fourth  month.  This 
is  known  as  primary  rupture,  to  distinguish  it  from  subsecpient  ruptures 
which  may  occur  in  the  same  pregnancy.  Primary  rnj^ture  may  be  intra- 
or  extraperitoneal.  Experience  demonstrates  that  primary  intraperitoneal 
ruptures  generally  occur  prior  to  the  seventh  week,  and  so  frequently  in 
the  fifth  or  sixth  week  after  the  last  menstruation  that  pregnancy  is  not  V 
suspected.  As  women  with  pre-existing  ])elvic  disease  are  especially 
prone  to  extra-uterine  pregnancy,  menstrual  irregularities  easily  escape 
attention. 

The  diagnosis  of  primary  intraperitoneal  rujiture  prior  to  the  seventh 
week  is  the  diagnosis  of  intra-abdominal  hemorrhage.  The  absence  of 
marked  disturbance  of  menstruation  does  not  preclude  the  existence  of 
early  rupture.  The  failure  to  observe  the  discharge  is  not  significant, 
for  this  may  occur  simultaneously  with  the  rupture,  or  may  closely  follow 
it.  The  physical  signs  are  identical  with  those  of  intra-abdominal  hem- 
orrhage. 

The  case  illustrated  by  Figs.  243,  244,  and  245,  though  extremely  rare 
and  the  only  one  of  its  kind  on  record,  shows  the  difiieulty  of  diagnosis 
when  reliance  is  placed  on  some  retardation  of  menstruation.      In  that  -j 
instance  the  patient  had  menstruated  regularly  for  years,  and  pregnancy    I 
occurred,  followed  by  rupture  both  within  four  weeks  and  before  the  time  y 
for  the  next  period  to  make  its  appearance. 

The  failure  to  recjognize  a  tumor  near  the  uterus  is  not  very  important. 
Thorough  examination  is  ditficult  on  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
patient.  Even  when  the  intra-abdominal  hemorrhage  is  enormous,  the 
chief  reliance  must  be  placed  upon  the  general  conditions  of  shock  and 
collapse,  as  the  presence  of  blood  can  seldom  be  demonstrated  by  fluctua- 
tion, abdominal  palpation,  or  bimanual  examination.  A  symptom  rarely 
absent,  however,  is  exquisite  general  abdominal  tenderness.  The  ovum 
may  be  so  small  as  to  produce  no  appreciable  enlargement,  or  it  may 
have  been  expelled  into  the  general  peritoneal  cavity. 

The  following  case  furnishes  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  symj)toma- 
tology  of  primary  intra])eritoneal  rupture. 

On  September  15,  1894,  Mrs.  J.  P.  C.  was  seized  with  a  severe  pain 
in  the  abdomen,  which  she  described  as  feeling  "  like  something  break- 
ing in  her  stomach."  Simultaneously  there  was  a  gush  of  bright,  ])ink- 
isii,  watery  fluid  from  the  vagina,  which  flooded  her  thighs  and  saturated 
her  clothing.  She  was  seen  l)y  a  physician  at  1.30  p.m.,  and  by  another 
an  hour  later,  and  at  5.30  by  the  writer.  At  that  time  she  was  almost 
in  artlculo  mortis,  and  absolutely  pulseless  and  perfectly  cold.  Tiie 
patient  was  thirty-three  years  of  age,  had  been  married  twelve  years, 
and  had  three  cliildren,  aged,  respectively,  ten,  five,  and  three  years. 
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She  had  never  had  a  miscarriage,  and,  so  far  as  she  knew,  had  never  had 
uterine  disease  of  any  kind.  She  was  a  woman  of  magnificent  physical 
development,  weiglied  230  ]ionnds,  and  was  full  of  courage.  She  had 
always  menstruated  reguUirly;  but  for  several  years  had  flowed  for  six 
or  seven  days  at  a  period.  On  August  12th,  exactly  five  weeks  previous, 
she  menstruated  regularly,  and  the  flow  continued  for  six  days.  On 
August  29th,  without  warning,  she  suddenly  had  a  severe  pain  resem- 
bling a  labor  pain,  which  continued  for  ten  minutes,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  nausea  and  vomiting.  On  August  31st,  while  travelling  on 
the  cars,  this  pain  recurred  and  lasted  half  an  hour.  While  away  from 
home  she  had  two  or  tliree  short,  severe  pains  and  a  slight  diarrhoea. 

Fig.  248. 


Primary  intraperitoneal  rupture ;  fifth  week.    Tube  completely  ruptured. 
a.  Ovum  still  slightly  adherent  to  its  original  site. 

On  September  9th,  after  her  return  home,  she  began  to  menstruate 
exactly  on  time,  but  the  flow  was  checked  by  a  sudden  fright,  her  son 
being  seized  with  convulsions  in  her  presence.  The  same  evening  she 
had  another  short,  acute  attack  of  abdominal  colic.  The  menstrual  flow 
returned  the  next  day,  but  ceased  after  a  few  hours.  It  again  returned, 
but  ceased  two  days  before  the  final  attack. 

When  first  seen  by  the  writer  it  was  evident  from  the  profound  col- 
lapse, indicated  by  the  total  absence  of  radial  pulse,  and  the  excessive 
pallor  and  death-like  coldness  of  the  body,  that  the  patient  was  suffer- 
ing from  internal  hemorrhage;  while  the  dyspnoea  made  it  plain  that 
the  time  for  action  was  short,  and  that  if  something  was  not  immedi- 
ately done  it  would  be  too  late.  Further  physical  examination  revealed 
nothing  more  than  local  tenderness  over  the  whole  abdomen.  Sudden 
pressure  would  elicit  repeated  expressions  of  pain. 

A  careful  and  tliorough  vaginal  examination  was  made,  which  was 
entirely  negative.  The  fact  that  she  was  flowing  at  the  time,  of  course 
directed  my  attention  to  the  pelvic  organs  as  the  probable  source  of 
hemorrhage,  and  the  information  obtained  from  the  patient's  friends 
and  from  herself,  regarding  the  previous  attacks  of  pelvic  pain,  made 
the  diagnosis  of  ruptured  tubal  ])regnancy  more  than  probable.  Two 
objects  were  therefore  kept  in  mind  in  making  the  examination.  First, 
the  determination  of  the  presence  of  free  blood  in  the  abdominal  cavity, 
and,  second,  the  discovery  of  a  mass  to  one  or  the  other  side  of  the 
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uterus.  The  examination  failed,  however,  in  both  respects;  repeated 
percussion  over  the  abdomen  absolutely  failed  to  give  any  impulse  or 
sense  of  fluctuation,  either  upon  deep  digital  pressure  into  Douglas's 
pouch  or  at  either  side  of  the  uterus,  and  no  enlargement  of  the  Fallo- 
pian tubes  could  be  detected.  The  thickness  of  the  abdominal  walls  in 
this  patient  greatly  increased  the  ditliculty  of  and  embarrassed  the  ex- 
amination. 

The  correctness  of  the  diagnosis  became  evident  even  before  the  peri- 
toneum was  incised.  After  the  incision  was  made  and  the  intestines 
pushed  back,  the  blood  surged  out  over  the  surroundings.  A  careful 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  l)lood  in  the  abdomen  would  place  it  at  not 
less  than  eighty  ounces.  The  right  Fallopian  tube  Avas  found  to  be 
widely  ruptured  at  its  middle  and  the  ovum  embraced  by  the  gaping 
edges  of  the  wound  (Fig.  247).  The  liuuen  of  the  tube  was  perfect  ex- 
cepting at  the  seat  of  rupture. 

The  fimbriae  were  partially  drawn  into  the  abdominal  ostium.  There 
was  a  great  attenuation  of  the  tubal  wall  at  the  location  of  the  tear, 
wlijch  occurred  at  a  point  opposite  to  the  seat  of  attachment  of  the  ovum. 


Fig.  249. 


Unruptured  ampullar  pruguauoy  at  Hie  end  of  the  second  month  (embryo  about  2  cm.  long.    The 
thinnest  part  of  the  gestation  sae  has  been  removed  after  tlie  operation. 

Primary  Extraperitoneal  Rupture — Hsematoma  of  the  Broad  Ligament. 
An  extra-uterine  pregnancy,  instead  of  developing  in  the  direction  of  the 
free  al)dominal  cavity,  may  grow  downward  and  cleave  the  folds  of  the 
broad  ligament  without  rupture  of  the  tube  proper,  the  adjoining  portions 
of  the  broad  ligament  stretcHiing  gradually  to  accommodate  the  growing 
ovum.  As  a  rule,  rupture  occurs  between  the  seventh  and  twelfth  week 
of  pregnancy. 

Here  we  have,  first,  the  usual  signs  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy,  together 
with  the  constant  presence  of  a  mass  contiguous  to  and  connected  with 
the  uterus.  Rupture  is  indicated  by  an  increase  in  pain  and  faiutness. 
The  sio:ns  before  this  accident  are  often  not  siifficientlv  marked  to  denote 
the  character  of  the  pregnancy,  and,  as  a  rule,  tiie  patient  believes  her- 
self pregnant  in  the  normal  way.      Whereas,  in  the  early  ])rimary  intra- 
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abdominal  rupture  faintness  and  syncope  are  the  most  striking  symptoms, 
and  the  pain  not  so  severe,  in  this  variety  severe  pain  is  usual,  while 
the  coUapse  is  not  so  extreme.  The  pain  in  most  cases  is  recurrent  and 
paroxysmal,  coming  on  without  warning  and  usually  soon  passing  away, 
to  be  followed  by  another  series  of  paroxysms  a  few  hours  or  a  few  days 
later,  each  attack  probably  indicating  an  extension  of  the  rupture.  As 
the  blood  effused  is  limited  by  the  resistance  of  the  adjoining  structures, 
we  do  not  witness  those  appalling  symptoms  common  to  the  already  men- 
tioned intraperitoneal  ruptures. 

To  make  the  ])icture  plain  regarding  these  cases,  if  a  woman  of  child- 
bearing  age  suddenly  complains  of  severe  pelvic  pains,  accompanied  by 
nausea  and  faintness;  if,  on  investigation,  she  says  that  she  has  missed 
one,  two,  or  three  menstrual  periods,  or  has  flowed  in  a  very  irregu- 
lar manner,  and  thinks  herself  pregnant;  if  she  has  the  usual  vulvar/ 
and  vaginal  discolorations  common  to  pregnancy  and  the  changes  in  the^ 
breasts,  with  nausea,  and  if  these  attacks  of  pain  and  faintness  recur, 
extra-uterine  pregnancy  must  be  strongly  suspected.  If,  on  examination, 
the  uterus  is  found  enlarged,  but  not  to  a  sufficient  degree  to  correspond 
to  a  pregnancy  of  that  age,  while  immediately  adjoining  the  uterus  and 
continuous  with  it  a  tense  and  vaguely  fluctuating  enlargement  is  discov- 
ered, then  ectopic  gestation,  ruptured  extraperitoneally,  is  a  reasonable 
conclusion,  and  the  case  may  be  so  regarded  and  treated.  The  signs 
mentioned  may  not  all  be  present,  and  many  cases  are  sufficiently  ob- 
scure to  bring  doubt,  but  to  the  experienced  surgeon  there  are  usually 
landmarks  enough  to  outline  the  course  to  pursue. 

Early  cases  of  this  kind  undoubtedly  occur  which  are  not  diagnosed, 
the  ovum  and  secundines  being  gradually  absorbed  and  the  patient  never 
being  very  ill;  but  when  the  accident  takes  place  after  the  seventh  week 
severe  illness  generally  ensues.  Even  at  ten  and  twelve  weeks  the  rupture 
may  have  proceeded  so  evenly  and  slowly  that  the  patient  may  not  seek 
medical  advice  until  constitutional  symptoms  indicative  of  sepsis  appear. 

In  the  very  great  majority  of  cases  the  ovum  diesjit  the  time  of  the 
rupture,  and  no  further  growth  occurs.  The  traumatism  existing,  how- 
ever, leads  to  the  formation  of  protective  exudate,  which  very  materially 
increases  the  size  of  the  whole  mass.  This  increase  in  size  gives  rise  to 
more  pronounced  pain,  and  sooner  or  later,  in  almost  all  cases,  sepsis 
supervenes  and  the  mass  breaks  down  into  a  suppurative  focus,  while 
the  patient  develops  fever,  sweats,  chills,  and  the  usual  constitutional 
evidences  of  retained  septic  material. 

In  patients  seen  for  the  first  time  in  this  condition,  the  diagnosis  is 
often  difficult,  and  in  some,  where  the  history  is  not  very  typical,  is  even 
impossible,  as  the  signs  differ  little  from  those  of  the  common  forms  of 
septic  pelvic  invasion.  Careful  inquiry  into  the  history  is  the  best  reli- 
ance for  avoiding  mistakes. 

Secondary  Ruptures.  This  term  ap]>lies  only  to  the  last-named  variety, 
namely,  the  exti-a])eritoneal  variety,  where  the  ovum,  after  forcing  its  way 
below  the  peritoneum  in  the  folds  of  the  broad  ligament,  ruptures  into 
the  general  peritoneal  cavity.  These  secondary  ruptures  may  occur  from 
different  causes.  After  the  primary  rupture  the  ovum  may  survive,  and 
its  continued  growth  almost  invariably  results  in  communication  with 
the  general  cavity.     This  variety  of    secondary  rupture   is  sometimes 
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sudden,  and  the  effusion  of  l)lood  into  the  general  cavity  may  be  so  exten- 
sive as  to  give  rise  to  the  most  serious  symptoms  with  fatal  results.  The 
appearances  are  very  similar  to  those  of  primary  rupture  of  early  date, 
and  the  treatment  must  be  equally  prompt.  A  secondary  ruj)ture  may 
follow  a  primary  rupture  so  closely  that  they  can  hardly  be  differentiated. 

In  other  cases,  however,  the  ovum  surviving,  the  secondary  rupture 
may  be  slow  and  not  extensive,  the  opening  reinforced  by  quickly  formed 
exudate  and  the  symj)toms  more  subdued.  Such  accidents  may  occur 
time  and  time  again,  and,  if  the  ovum  is  not  destroyed,  there  develops 
that  class  of  so-called  advanced,  abdominal,  extra-uterine  pregnancy 
which  will  hereafter  be  described. 

\Yheu  the  ovum  is  destroyed  by  the  'primary  rupture,  secondary  rup- 
tures may  still  occur.  If  the  first  rupture  has  so  separated  the  ligamen- 
tous folds  that  only  a  thin  peritoneal  membrane  is  interposed  between 
the  mass  and  the  general  cavity,  blood -pressure  alone  from  recurrent 
hemorrhages  may  (iomplete  the  rupture;  or,  the  whole  mass  including  its 
peritoneal  covering  becoming  macerated  and  softened  by  sepsis,  second- 
ary rupture  may  result  from  lack  of  consistency. 

The  interstitial  or  tubo-uterine  and  infundibular  or  tubo-ovarian  vari- 
eties of  ectopic  gestation  are  especially  prone  to  early  primary  intraperi- 
toneal rupture.  In  the  true  tubal  variety,  if  the  placenta  is  implanted 
on  the  superior  inner  surface  of  the  tube,  extraperitoneal  rupture  is  more 
likely  to  occur;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  implanted  on  the  lower  inner 
surface,  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  thins  out,  and  early  rupture  into  the 
general  peritoneal  cavity  is  most  probable.  Almost  all  the  extraperi- 
toneal ruptured  cases  belong  to  the  true  tubal  variety. 

B.  After  the  Fourth  Month. 

Unruptured  Tubal  Pregnancy.  When  the  ovum  survives  all  the  dangers 
which  threaten  its  existence,  new  signs  become  evident  after  the  fourth 
month  which  demand  separate  consideration  in  their  relation  to  diagnosis. 
Few  ectopic  gestations  survive  the  fourth  month,  and  very  few,  indeed,  of 
these  have  not  been  subject  to  more  or  less  rupture,  either  intra- or  extra- 
peritoneal. Most  of  the  reports  of  examinations  of  extra-uterine  cases  are 
not  sufficiently  minute  and  explicit  to  base  a  positive  opinion  upon;  but, 
nevertheless,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  women  have  passed  through 
extra-uterine  pregnancy  to  term,  carrying  the  child  within  the  enlarged 
dilated  tube,  without  appreciable  rupture  in  any  direction.  Many  of  the 
reported  cases  of  this  variety  have,  however,  been  shown  to  have  previ- 
ously ruptured  slowly  below,  between  the  folds  of  the  broad  ligament. 

Abdominal  Pregnancies  Without  Rupture.  The  space  at  command  will 
not  admit  of  reviewing  the  discussion  whether  such  a  condition  can 
exist.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  advocates  of  that  theory  believe  that  an 
impregnated  ovum  can  find  its  Avay  into  the  general  cavity  or  that  an 
ovule  can  there  become  impregnated  and  implanted,  and  grow  even  to 
full  term  without  rupture.  Their  oj)ponents  stoutly  maintain  that  all 
so-(!alled  abdominal  ])regnaucies  were  originally  tubal,  that  rupture  took 
place  into  the  general  abdominal  cavity,  l)ut  that  sufficient  attachment  to 
the  tubal  mucous  membrane  remained  to  nourish  the  ovum,  and  that 
eventually,  although  the  placenta  became  universally  attached  to  sur- 
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Left  Tubal  Pregnancy  operated  on  five  months  after  signs  of  life  had 
disappeared.  The  superior  surface  of  the  left  tube  is  still  visible  on  the 
surface  of  the  sac.  The  left  ovary  was  visible  only  as  a  bluish  flattened 
patch  apparently  forming  a  part  of  the  sac  wall.  The  sac  developed  between 
the  folds  of  the  mesosalpinx  and  mesosigmoid.  The  patient  was  suffering 
from  uterine  hemorrhage,  but  had  never  been  seriously  ill.  There  had 
never  been  signs  of  rupture,  and  the  whole  sac  was  dissected  intact  into  the 
cornua  of  the  uterus. 
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rounding  structures,  all  cases  that  were  examined  with  sufficient  care  by 
competent  authorities  could  always  be  traced  to  the  tube  as  the  original 
site  of  primary  implantation.  The  consensus  of  opinion  at  this  date 
inclines  to  the  latter  view.     (See  Plate  XXX.) 

In  almost  all  cases  of  advanced  ectopic  gestation  we  have  the  symp- 
toms and  signs  common  to  uterine  and  ectopic  gestation,  namely: 

Disturbance  of  menstruation; 

Changes  in  the  breasts; 

Enlargement  of  the  uterus; 

Nausea; 

Changes  of  the  vulva; 

Thinning  out  and  softening  of  the  lower  uterine  segment; 

Mucous  vaginal  discharges; 
as  well  as  the  symptoms  heretofore  described  as  resulting  from  rupture 
of  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  earlier  months. 

As  the  gestation  advances  beyond  the  fourth  mouth  the  other  signs 
which  become  manifest  demand  special  consideration.  Of  these  the 
principal  are:  (1)  changes  in  the  breasts  characteristic  of  advanced  preg- 
nancy; (2)  movements  of  the  foetus;  and  (3)  abdominal  enlargement; 
while  careful  examination  often  reveals  (4)  ballottement;  and  (5)  pla- 
cental souffle. 

1.  Changes  in  the  Breasts.  These  are  practically  similar  to  the  changes 
which  occur  in  uterine  pregnancy,  but  are  generally  not  so  well  marked; 
the  areola  is  not  so  well  defined,  the  breast  not  so  full,  nor  the  secretion 
so  abundant. 

2.  Movements  of  the  Foetus.  The  perceptibility  of  these  movements 
differs  according  to  the  variety  of  the  case.  When  dealing  with  a  case 
of  so-called  abdominal  pregnancy,  the  result  of  secondary  rupture  into 
the  free  peritoneal  cavity,  if  the  patient  is  reasonably  thin,  the  move- 
ments are  often  extremely  plain  to  the  examiner,  even  when  hardly 
noticeable  to  the  patient.  When  near  term  and  the  child  is  reasonably 
vigorous,  the  movements  may  be  felt  and  seen  so  plainly  immediately 
beneath  the  abdominal  w^all  as  to  form  a  valuable  diagnostic  sign.  In 
the  subperitoneal  forms  the  movements  are  not  so  plain,  but  may  be  very 
painful  to  the  patient,  although  they  closely  resemble  those  of  the  foetus 
in  utero.  Generally  speaking,  if  the  pregnancy  advances  to  the  fifth 
month,  the  movements  of  the  foetus  are  thereafter  more  plainly  discerni- 
ble than  are  those  of  a  uterine  pregnancy  of  the  same  age. 

3.  Abdominal  Enlargement.  Proper  and  painstaking  observation  of  the 
abdominal  enlargement  of  a  woman  supposed  to  be  with  child  extra- 
uterum  is  a  matter  of  the  very  greatest  importance.  AYhile  the  ovum 
is  small  and  the  mass  containing  it  is  buried  in  the  pelvis,  the  abdomen 
is,  of  course,  not  enlarged.  When  the  enlargement  becomes  discernible, 
it  differs  according  to  the  variety  of  the  case.  In  general,  it  may  be 
said  that  it  differs  materially  from  normal  gestation  in  that  it  is  not  so 
symmetrical  nor  is  it,  at  first,  so  centrally  situated.  If  the  patient  is  the 
victim  of  an  interstitial  pregnancy  it  may  show  very  soon  after  the  third 
month,  usually  slightly  to  one  side.  If  the  gestation  is  free  tubal  and 
subperitoneal  the  enlargement  will  usually  show  first  on  the  side  affected, 
generally  resonant  from  suj)eriin])()sed  intestines  and  more  or  less  irregu- 
lar and  nodular;  while  if  abdominal   it  will  be  still  more  irregular  and 
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nodular,  the  mass  plainly  recognizable,  and  unless  adhesions  have  formed 
to  the  intestine  it  will  be  dull  on  percussion.  The  mass  is  often  wider 
from  side  to  side  and  differs  essentially  from  the  smooth  ovoid  of  the 
normally  pregnant  uterus. 

Bimanual  e.vaiaination,  rectal  and  vaginal,  of  a  six  to  seven  months' 
ectopic  gestation  will  for  the  experienced  examiner  throw  much  light 
upon  the  nature  of  the  case.  The  uterus  at  this  stage  can  usuallv  be 
outlined,  and  a  well-marked  groove  between  the  uterus  and  sac  can  often 
be  made  out.  Great  care  must  be  taken,  however,  in  reaching  a  definite 
conclusion  :  A  pregnant  retroflexed  uterus  in  some  cases  is  most  decep- 
tive, while  an  advauced  unruptured  true  tubal  or  inter'^titial  pregnancy 
may  be  so  intimately  blended  with  the  uterus  as  to  make  the  outlining 
of  that  organ  well-nigh  impossible.  In  true  tubal  unruptured  pregnancy 
and  in  the  ruptured  subperitoneal  variety  a  sign  of  importance  is  the  ob- 
literation of  the  vaginal  fornix  on  the  aifected  side.    (See  Plate  XXXI.) 

In  cases  where  there  have  been  repeated  ruptures  with  hemorrhages 
surrounded  by  exudate,  the  diagnosis  is  sometimes  very  difficult,  the 
abdomen  and  pelvis  beiug  filled  with  irregular  masses  varying  in  size 
from  small  nodules  to  lumps  the  size  of  a  fist,  and  the  whole  matted 
together  by  adhesions.  The  uterus  is  adherent  to  these  masses,  fused 
among  them,  and  often  indistinguishable  from  them. 

The  foetus  itself  may  be  palpated  sometimes  with  the  very  greatest 
ease,  and  the  extreme  thinness  of  the  tissues  between  the  overlying  hand 
and  the  foetus  is  often  quite  a  characteristic  sign.  Palpation  of  both  foetus 
and  uterus  is  frequently  rendered  difficult,  however,  by  the  implantation 
of  the  placenta  upon  the  anterior  wall  of  the  sac. 

If  the  sac  is  interstitial  it  may  still  retain  its  central  location,  but  its 
length  will  be  out  of  proportion  to  its  breadth.  If  tubal,  the  uterus  will 
usually  be  pushed  to  one  side,  and  almost  always  be  crowded  up  behind 
the  pubes,  as  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  sac  settles  down  in  Douglas' 
pouch.  If  the  pregnancy  develops  very  low  down,  and  if  adhesions  do 
not  form,  the  uterus  may  be  so  crowded  up  that  the  cervix  can  hardly  be 
reached.  The  size  of  the  organ  does  not  correspond  to  the  age  of  the 
suspected  pregnancy,  varying,  when  the  case  is  at  term,  from  four  to  six 
inches  in  depth.  In  some  women  examined  at  this  time,  the  nature  of  the 
case  is  most  apparent,  the  important  item  of  diagnosis  being  the  outlining 
of  the  uterus  proper  and  the  determination  of  its  location  as  independent 
of  the  sac. 

4.  Ballottement  may  be  elicited  either  anteriorly  or  posteriorly  to  the 
uterus. 

5.  Placental  Souffle.  This  sign,  common  to  normal  as  well  as  to  extra- 
uterine pregnancy,  is  of  significance  only  in  a  small  j)roportion  of  cases. 
It  begins  to  be  heard  about  the  end  of  the  third  month,  but  is  often  very 
faint.  In  secondary  abdominal  ruptures,  when  the  placenta  spreads  out 
anteriorly  just  beneath  the  abdominal  wall,  it  may  prove  a  valuable  sign, 
as  it  is  then  extremely  loud,  is  sometimes  spread  over  almost  the  entire 
abdomen,  and  l)y  its  intensity,  suggests  the  character  of  the  case. 

General  Conclusions  Concerning  Signs  and  Diagnosis.  From  a  perusal  of 
the  foregoing  remarks  on  the  signs  of  ectopic  gestation  it  becomes  evi- 
dent that  the  existing  variations  are  misleading  by  reason  of  their  great 
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Secondary  Abdominal  Pregnancy  at  Eight  Months,  Primarily  Tubal.  The 
primary  attachment  of  the  placenta  is  plainly  discernible  at  the  original  tubal 
site.  After  rupture  the  placenta  grew  and  became  attached  to  a  large  surface 
on  the  anterior  abdominal  wall.  The  child  was  delivered  through  a  retro- 
uterine vaginal  incision. 
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diversity,  and  yet  the  diao-nosis,  after  a  time  has  elapsed,  is  not  usually 
attended  with  as  much  difficulty  as  might  be  inferred. 

Diagnosis  is  well-nigh  impossible  in  patients  who  come  under  observa- 
tion early  in  pregnancy  and  before  any  degree  of  rupture  has  occurred. 
There  are  then  present  evidences  of  pregnancy  and  a  mass  adjacent  to 
and,  moreover,  connected  with  the  uterus.  If  such  a  patient  has  been 
carefully  examined  within  four  or  five  months,  or  just  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ectopic  gestation,  and  no  mass  found,  the  recent  appearance 
of  the  latter  becomes  extremely  significant.  If  no  such  opportunity  has 
been  offered,  however,  there  is  often  little,  if  anything,  to  differentiate 
between  the  gestation  sac  and  a  possible  cystic  enlarged  ovary,  a  dermoid 
cyst,  or  any  condition  characterized  by  such  an  enlargement  and  not 
inconsistent  with  pregnancy. 

One  can  seldom  be  certain  in  this  class  of  cases.  Beside  the  signs  of 
pregnancy  and  the  presence  of  the  enlargement  alluded  to,  it  can  only  be 
mentioned  as  an  aid  in  diagnosis  that  there  is  usually  more  pain,  which 
the  patient  describes  as  griping  or  colicky,  coming  on  sharply  and 
leaving  suddenly,  to  be  soon  repeated,  usually  lasting  from  a  few  hours 
to  a  day  or  two,  and  followed,  it  may  be,  by  a  respite  for  a  few  days, 
when  another  series  of  pains  occurs.  The  lump  felt  near  the  uterus  may 
also  be  said  to  be  rather  soft  and  possibly  slightly  fluctuating ;  it  is 
generally  unattached  and  movable  and  throbbing  because  of  enlarged 
vessels. 

If  hemorrhage  occurs  from  the  uterus,  however,  very  great  assistance 
is  derived  from  a  microscopical  examination  of  the  discharge,  as  by  this 
is  often  revealed  the  presence  of  decidual  cells  and  the  absence  of  chori- 
onic villi. 

When  primary  rupture  into  the  abdomen  occurs  very  early,  say  from 
the  fourth  to  the  eighth  week,  the  hemorrhage  in  the  abdominal  cavity 
is  usually  large,  and  these  cases  present  a  most  striking  and  almost  un- 
mistakable picture. 

Subperitoneal  ruptures  take  place  from  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth 
week  of  pregnancy.  Before  rupture  the  paroxysms  of  pain  are  more 
frequent  and  the  pains  more  severe,  and  the  shock  resulting  from  the 
rupture  is  not  so  great.  Examination  at  this  time  reveals  a  large  semi- 
fluctuating  mass  filling  one  side  of  the  pelvis,  more  or  less  obliterating 
the  vaginal  sulcus  on  that  side,  with  a  broad  base  and  so  intimately 
blended  with  the  uterus  as  to  make  the  outlining  of  the  latter  difficult. 

In  secondary  ruptures  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  we  find  the  symptoms 
just  described  under  subperitoneal  rupture,  followed  by  those  which 
belong  to  primary  ruptures. 

The  symptoms  of  advanced  ectopic  gestation  are  the  symptoms  of 
advanced  pregnancy  with  infinitely  more  general  abdominal  disturbance 
than  is  usually  found  in  uterine  pregnancy  of  the  same  age.  These  dis- 
turbances are  due  not  only  to  the  conditions  already  described,  but  to 
innumerable,  accidental,  coexisting  complications. 

In  the  subperitoneal  variety  displacement  of  contiguous  organs  must 
necessarily  occur.  The  bladder,  uterus,  rectum,  ureters,  and  kidneys  are 
always  more  or  less  displaced  or  compressed,  with  resultant  disturbance  of 
fmiction.  Hence  we  frequently  observe  dysuria,  indigestion,  and  consti- 
pation, even  to  the  point  of  obstruction,  or  it  may  be  hydronephrosis  or 
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nephritis,  with  or  without  eclampsia,  and  excessive  oedema  from  compres- 
sion of  the  vessels. 

Peritonitis,  which  is  a  constant  complication,  is  especially  severe  in  the 
abdominal  variety.  Whereas,  fatal  general  peritonitis  is  sometimes  set 
up  by  tiie  rupture  of  an  early  tubal  pregnancy,  in  advanced  })regnancy 
it  usually  assumes  a  more  chronic  type,  producing  great  alteration  in  the 
sac-wall  and  universal  adhesions,  so  much  so  that  the  relations  of  the 
vai'ious  structures  are  recognized  with  difficulty. 

Hemorrhage  is  also  very  common,  not  the  excessive  hemorrhage  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity  which  occurs  in  early  pregnancy,  but  repeated, 
small  hemorrhages  circumscribed  by  surrounding  adhesions. 

Pain  is  the  dominant  symptom  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  of  advanced 
ecto})ic  gestation  with  or  without  rupture.  A  few  cases  have,  however, 
been  observed  in  which  a  child  has  been  carried  to  term  extra-uterum 
without  excessive  pain.  These  were  jirobably  cases  of  unru}>tured  true 
tubal  pregnancy,  and  arc  extremely  rare.  Pain  is  the  natural  result  of 
the  visceral  displacement,  of  the  repeated  hemorrhages,  of  the  pressure 
upon  nerves,  and  of  the  peritonitis.  The  pain  which  many  women  suffer 
in  the  later  months  of  ectopic  gestation  is  agonizing. 

False  or  Spurious  Labor.  AVhenthe  foetus  has  reached  term,  spurious 
or  false  labor  supervenes.  It  may,  however,  occur  earlier,  at  the  seventh 
or  eighth  month.  This  peculiar  phenomenon  has  attracted  much  atten- 
tion and  given  rise  to  many  conjectures,  but  no  very  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  its  occurrence  has  been  advanced.  It  differs  materially  in  different 
patients,  being  sometimes  abrupt,  well  marked,  and  consisting  of  defined 
contractile  pains,  gradually  increasing  in  severity  and  lasting  from  a  few 
hours  to  one  or  tvfo  days,  and  after  reaching  a  certain  degree  of  intensity 
gradually  subsiding,  it  may  be,  never  to  return.  In  other  patients  it 
recurs  a  number  of  times  several  days  apart,  so  that  a  woman  may  have 
had  a  number  of  so-called  spurious  labors.  There  is  really  but  one  true 
labor,  and  that  follows  or  rather  causes  the  death  of  the  child.  Pains 
recurring  later  are  probably  due  to  inflammatory  changes  in  the  gestation 
sac  or  to  some  complication.  In  some  patients  the  movements  of  the 
foetus  become  gradually  fainter,  and  tlie  signs  of  active  living  pregnancy 
subside  without  the  occurrence  of  false  labor. 

Often  during  such  labor  the  movements  of  the  child  become  excessively 
active;  when  tlie  climax  of  pain  is  reached  all  movements  suddenly  cease 
and  the  pains  gradually  subside. 

Accompanying  these  labor  pains  there  is  usually  hemorrhage  from  the 
uterus,  sometimes  very  slight,  at  other  times  very  profuse,  and  if  decidual 
membrane  remains  it  is  generally  expelled.  Are  these  pains  caused 
by  contractions  in  the  uterus  or  in  the  gestation-sac?  The  changes 
that  take  place  in  the  uterus,  tlie  expulsion  of  membrane  in  some  cases, 
the  almost  constant  occuirrence  of  hemorrhage,  indicate  that  in  all  cases 
the  uterus  contracts,  but  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  notable  contrac- 
tion to  occur  in  the  wall  of  a  gestation-sac,  often  hardly  thicker  than 
parchment,  and  which  possesses  almost  no  muscular  tissue.  Probably 
contractions  in  the  sac  pro])er  occur  only  in  the  subperitoneal,  true  tubal 
and  interstitial  varieties,  where  the  sac  wall  still  contains  a  good  deal  of 
muscular  tissue. 

Changes   After   Spurious   Labor.     Well-defined  spurious   labor  always 
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results  in  death  of  the  foetus;  foHowiug  this  there  is  subsidence  of  the 
abdominal  swelling,  and  involution  of  the  uterus,  accompanied  by  mod- 
ei'ate  lochial  discharge  resembling  that  of  uterine  pregnancy,  l)ut  not 
so  profuse.  The  placental  souffle  gradually  disappears,  being  seldom 
noticeable  after  two  or  three  weeks.  The  breasts  may  discharge  milk  for 
a  few  days.  Well-marked  and  immediate  decrease  in  the  size  of  the 
abdomen  is  not  always  constant,  sometimes  because  of  delay  in  absorp- 
tion of  the  liquor  amnii  or  because  of  increase  in  the  placental  bulk 
caused  by  hemorrhage  from  vessels  ruptured  during  the  spurious  labor 
or  disintegrated  by  septic  changes. 

Sometimes  following  spurious  labor  septic  symptoms  appear,  hectic 
fever  develops,  and  the  whole  gestation-sac  breaks  down  into  a  sup- 
purative gangrenous  mass.  The  pus  burrows  in  various  directions, 
almost  always  finding  its  way  into  some  adjoining  organ  or  through 
the  abdominal  wall,  whence  it  is  expelled,  the  disintegrated  remains 
of  the  fcetus  following  the  same  channel.  Numerous  cases  of  gradual 
expulsion  of  the  different  parts  of  foetuses  by  way  of  the  bladder,  rec- 
tum, vagina,  or  abdominal  wall  are  recorded  in  the  literature.  Verv 
few,  if  any,  advanced  cases  are  mentioned  as  opening  into  the  general 
peritoneal  cavity  and  proving  fatal  by  rapid  septic  peritonitis,  because 
when  the  gestation-sac  reaches  certain  dimensions  the  pressure  and  in- 
flammatory changes  obliterate  the  general  cavity  and  all  the  neighbor- 
ing organs  become  intimately  adherent  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  sac  so 
that  there  is  no  free  cavity  for  the  pus  to  break  into.  This  process  of 
maceration,  suppuration,  and  expulsion,  however,  is  usually  fraught  with 
infinite  pain  and  imminent  danger  to  the  unfortunate  victims,  many  of 
whom  die  exhausted  by  hectic  fever. 

In  a  reasonable  proportion  of  these  cases  the  foetus  and  its  investing 
membranes  and  placenta  undergo  peculiar  and  interesting  changes  with- 
out septic  symptoms,  these  changes  resulting  in  the  abdominal  inclusion 
of  the  modified  foetus,  now  styled  lithopedion.  This  term  is  supposed  to 
apply  only  to  calcified  foetuses,  but  is  generally  used  to  signify  a  foetus 
retained  for  a  long  time  without  putrefaction  and  suppuration. 

The  changes  may  result  in  mummification,  or  calcification,  or  adipocere 
formation  of  the  ovum,  or  the  sac,  or  both,  the  same  specimen  frequently 
showing  the  various  formations  in  different  locations. 

Mummification  seems  to  result  from  absorption  of  all  the  fluid  por- 
tions of  the  foetus,  and  it  may  be  of  the  sac  and  placenta,  the  hard  bones 
remaining  more  or  less  intact,  and  the  soft  parts  having  the  appearance 
of  dark-brown,  shrunken  parchment. 

Calcification  means  hardening  of  all  the  parts  from  impregnation 
with  lime  salts. 

Adipocere  formation  refers  to  that  condition  in  which  the  soft 
parts  of  the  foetus  and  even  portions  of  the  bone  are  converted  into  a 
soft  soapy  mass,  supposed  to  be  due  to  a  combination  of  the  fats  and 
ammonia. 

A  foetal  sac  which  has  undergone  these  changes  may  remain  in  aitu  for 
an  indefinite  number  of  years.  It  is  reported  that  many  of  them  have 
been  carried  without  harm  for  thirty,  forty,  and  even  fifty  years,  being 
then  demonstrated  post  mortem.  At  any  time,  however,  even  after  many 
years,  without  apparent  cause,  infection  of  the  sac  may  occur,  attended 
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with  all  the  dangers  described  as  resulting;  from  primary  septic  infection, 
such  as  happens  immediately  after  spurious  labor. 

Treatment. 

1.  Prior  to  the  Fourth  Month. 

General  Considerations.  Surgery  offers  the  only  treatment  of  value  in 
ecto])ic  gestation  ])rior  to  the  fourth  month.  In  exceptional  cases  opera- 
tion is  not  advisable  : 

When  the  patient  is  moribund^  operation  is  useless. 

When  the  patient  is  recovering,  watchful  expectancy  may  be  all  that  is 
necessary.  A  blighted  ovum  can  unquestionably  be  absorbed.  The 
patient  may  not  come  under  observation  until  recovery  is  well  under 
wav.  If  a  mass,  the  character  of  which  is  undoubted,  is  painless  on 
palpation,  is  known  to  be  decreasing  in  size,  and  is  becoming  firmer  in 
consi.stency,  and  if  the  i)atient  presents  no  symptoms,  under  such  circum- 
stances operation  would  be  meddlesome  interference. 

When  the  diagnosis  is  obscure.  The  ovum  may  be  exi)elled  through 
a  patent  ostium  abdominale  into  the  general  peritoneal  cavity,  and  be 
there  absorbed,  or  it  may  perish  and  be  absorl)ed  in  situ,  or  intra-  or  sub- 
peritoneal ru])ture  may  take  place  and  the  symptoms  not  be  sufficiently 
marked  or  severe  to  establish  a  diagnosis  or  to  demand  exploratory 
incision. 

]\[orphine  injections  into  the  gestation-sac  or  the  passing  of  a  strong 
electric  current  through  it,  with  or  without  puncture,  are  measures  which 
were  much  in  vogue  in  former  years,  the  rationale  of  such  measures 
being  the  destruction  of  the  life  of  the  foetus,  trusting  to  nature  to  absorb 
the  products  of  conception.  Experience  has  proved  beyond  doubt  the 
inferiority  of  these  methods  of  treatment.  It  is  often  impossible  to  deter- 
mine Avhether  the  foetus  is  alive  or  dead,  and  its  death,  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  is  not  followed  by  absorption  with  cure  of  the  patient.  The 
employment  of  these  measures  does  not  make  the  diagnosis  clear  when 
there  is  doubt,  and,  beyond  all,  the  manipulation  and  intei-ference  inci- 
dent to  their  thorough  application  have  proved  at  least  as  dangerous  as 
operation. 

In  no  department  of  surgery  have  the  results  been  more  brilliant, 
more  perfect,  and  more  life-saving  than  in  the  modern  surgery  of  early 
ectopic  gestation. 

(a)  Before  Rupture. 

Unless  one  of  tlie  above-noted  exceptional  conditions  exists,  unruptured 
ectopic  pregnancy  prior  to  the  fourth  month  should  always  be  removed. 
This  is  usually  best  accom])lislied  by  median  abdominal  section  with 
removal  of  the  affected  tulx;  and  its  contents.  The  operation  is  ex- 
tremely simple,  as  adhesions  are  not  usually  present.  A  ligature  is  placed 
on  either  side  of  the  mass,  and  the  latter  excised  completely,  bleeding 
points  being  caught  and,  if  necessary,  ligated.  The  cut  surfaces  are 
brought  together  by  means  of  catgut  sutures,  thereby  maintaining  the 
function  of  the  broad  ligament  in  supporting  the  uterus  in  position,  and 
another  overhand  continued  suture,  to  cover  traumatism  and  sutures  with 
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peritoneum,  thereby  preventing  adhesions,  adds  to  the  safety  of  the 
pa.tient.  Ahhough  we  usually  employ  catgut,  the  objections  to  silk  are 
not  of  importance,  for  no  septic  focus  is  encountered,  and  if  the  opera- 
tion be  properly  performed,  without  the  introduction  of  sepsis,  the  con- 
valescence will  be  rapid  and  without  complications. 

AMien  the  pregnancy  is  of  the  interstitial  variety  an  incision  is  made 
through  the  muscular  layers  down  to  the  sac,  which  is  then  shelled  out 
carefully,  the  bleeding  being  checked  by  one  or  two  layers  of  buried 
sutures,  care  being  taken  to  cover  the  seat  of  operation  with  peritoneum 
by  fine  superficiaf  sutures.  In  these  cases  it  is  particularly  important 
not  to  close  the  abdominal  cavity  until  all  oozing  has  ceased. 

(6)  After  Rupture. 

1.  Primary  Intraperitoneal  Rupture.  In  speaking  of  the  symptomatol- 
ogy of  this  phase  of  ectopic  gestation  the  statement  was  made  that  '^  The 
diagnosis  of  intraperitoneal  rupture  is  the  diagnosis  of  intra-abdouiinal 
hemorrhage,  and  the  physical  signs  are  identical."  It  may  now  be 
added  that  the  treatment  is  that  of  intra-abdominal  hemorrhage.  The 
responsibility  in  some  of  these  cases  is  immense;  but  the  operator  must 
not  hesitate.  Such  patients  frequently  die  in  a  few  hours.  The  abdo- 
men must  be  opened  and  the  bleeding  point  ligated.  The  symptoms  are 
usually  very  acute  and  the  hemorrhage  most  abundant.  After  the  diag- 
nosis is  established,  the  operation  should  be  performed  even  if  the  patient 
has  rallied,  for  the  next  hour  may  witness  a  new  and,  this  time,  fatal 
hemorrhage.  Such  patients  are  never  safe,  for  they  bleed  repeatedly,  and 
there  is  a  gratifying  uniformity  of  success  following  all  these  operations 
when  the  patient  is  not  moribund. 

Acute  Early  Primary  Ruptures  with  Free  Abdominal  Hemorrhage  Should 
Always  be  Operated  by  the  Abdominal  Route.  A  woman  suddeuly  faints, 
immediately  receives  competent  medical  assistance,  but  notwithstanding 
all  treatment,  in  an  hour  or  two  is  in  profound  collapse  with  the  clinical 
signs  of  early  primary  rupture  of  ectopic  gestation.  This  is  a  typical 
fulminant  case,  and  the  patient  is  bleeding  to  death.  Abdominal  section 
should  forthwith  be  made  and  direct  ligation  applied.  Fill  the  bowel 
with  normal  salt  solution;  place  the  patient  in  the  Trendelenburg  position, 
on  the  bed,  if  need  be;  thoroughly  cleanse  the  field  of  operation;  open 
quickly;  dip  the  hand  at  once  through  the  blood  down  to  the  point  of 
rupture;  place  a  clamp  on  each  side  of  the  rent;  wipe  away  sufficient 
blood  to  enable  ligatures  to  be  passed;  sweep  the  open  hand  a  few  times 
around  the  abdomen  and  remove  the  large  clots  and  possibly  the  product 
of  conception;  exsect  the  tube;  make  sure  of  the  hremostasis  and  imme- 
diately close.  The  hemorrhage  from  the  bleeding  point  can  often  be 
controlled  in  four  or  five  minutes,  and  the  operation  completed  in  fifteen. 
During  all  this  time,  if  necessary,  continuous  infusion  of  physiological 
saline  solution  into  the  cellular  tissue  is  being  made  by  an  assistant. 

If  during  the  operation  septic  material  is  encountered  in  the  abdominal 
cavity,  be  it  exudate  around  the  affected  tube  or  disease  of  the  other  tube, 
or  doubtful  conditions  in  the  region  of  the  appendix,  or  if  the  operator 
is  not  reasonably  certain  of  the  aseptic  character  of  his  manipulations, 
tlien,  if  the  patient's  condition  permit,  the  abdominal  cavity  should  be 
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thoroughly  cleansed,  after  Avliich  drainatre  would  better  be  employed 
through  the  lower  end  of  the  wound  or  through  the  vagina.  If,  how- 
ever, the  patient's  strength  will  not  allow  such  prolongation  of  the  opera- 
tion, time  may  be  saved  by  the  introduction  of  a  large  Mikulicz  drain. 

In  arriving  at  a  proper  conclusion  whether  or  not  in  a  case  of  this 
variety  the  ])atient  will  still  be  able  to  bear  operation,  a  symptom  of 
consideral)le  im})ortan<'e  is  the  presence  of  great  restlessness,  as  it  fre- 
(jueiitly  means  im})ending  death,  and,  thereft)re,  might  directly  contra- 
indicate  inteiference.  Xo  matter  how  profound  the  shock,  a  patient  is 
very  seldom  beyond  hope  of  safety  by  rapid  operation  if  she  does  not 
exliibit  this  restlessness. 

Discrimination  should  be  employed,  if  possible,  in  differentiating 
between  recurrent  temporary  swoons  and  })rofound  })rogressive  collapse, 
and  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  shorter  the  time  between  the  begin- 
ning of  the  attack  and  profound  collapse  the  more  urgent  the  need  of 
immediate  operation. 

Blood  is  left  free  in  the  abdominal  cavity  when  the  conditions  of  asep- 
sis are  supposedly  maintained,  because  the  shorter  the  operation  the  better 
the  prospective  recovery;  the  less  the  manipulations,  the  less  the  absorp- 
tive powers  of  the  peritoneum  are  im])aired,  and  because  the  absorption 
into  the  circulation  of  the  serum  left  in  the  cavity  begins  at  once  and 
stimulates  the  ])atient  pending  the  general  revival  of  vital  forces. 

Tlie  Trendelenburg  })osition  is  advised  because  the  presence  of  large 
quantities  of  blood  in  the  pelvis  frecjuently  interferes  materially  with 
the  proper  application  of  ligatures;  because  inversion  of  the  jiatient 
causes  gravitation  of  much  of  this  blood  toward  the  diaphragmatic  region, 
where  it  is  more  easily  absorbed,  and  because  this  position  lessens  the 
syncope. 

In  the  primary  intraperitoneal  rupture  of  interstitial  pregnancy  the 
treatment  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  just  described,  for  the  symptoms 
are,  if  possible,  more  acute,  except  that  it  is  not  always  necessary  to 
exsect  the  tul)e,  as  the  cavity  which  is  left  after  com])lete  removal  of  the 
ovum  is  closed  by  successive  layers  of  sutures.  If  the  gestation  has 
materially  advanced  before  rupture  occurs,  the  traumatism  inflicted  upon 
the  uterus  may  l)e  so  serious  as  to  necessitate  hysterectomy. 

2.  Subperitoneal  Ruptures.  Subject  to  the  excej)tions  noted  under  the  head 
of  general  considerations,  removal  of  the  offending  gestation-sac  is  the 
proper  treatnuent  for  the  cure  of  patients  affected  with  subperitoneal  ruj)- 
ture.  As  the  hemorrhage  in  these  cases,  however,  is  restricted  by  the 
surrounding  structures,  the  symptoms  are  less  acute  and  alarming,  and 
the  shock  not  so  great,  although  the  pain  is  often  much  more  severe. 

Although  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  these  cases  would  recover  by 
the  unaided  efforts  of  natui-e  without  operation,  the  latter  is  much  to  be 
preferred  when  the  j)atient  is  seen  soon  after  the  rupture,  because  it  elim- 
inates many  possible  dangers,  usually  saves  the  patient  much  pain,  and 
in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  results  in  recovery  with  complete  and 
perfect  physiological  functions.  When  the  patient  does  not  come  under 
ol)servatiou  until  a  considera!)lc  time  has  elapsed  since  the  rupture,  either 
she  is  cons'alescent  or  is  suffering  from  complications,  the  treatment  of 
which  will  presently  be  described. 

Acute  non-septic  subperitoneal  rupture  should  always  be  treated  by 
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median  abdominal  section.  Especial  care  should  be  taken  in  opening  the 
abdominal  cavity  when,  as  frequently  happens,  the  ru|)ture  does  not  occur 
until  the  tenth  to  the  fourteentli  week,  for  adhesions  may  be  present  and 
the  contents  of  the  sac  be  septic.  The  Trendelenburg  position  materially 
facilitates  the  operation.  After  the  abdomen  is  opened  the  first  step,  and 
one  of  great  importance,  is  Qarefully  to  wall  off  the  affected  area  with 
pads  of  aseptic  gauze  so  as  thoroughly  to  protect  the  healthy  portion  of 
the  cavity  and  its  contents.  If  fluctuation  is  evident  in  a  portion  of  the 
mass,  a  very  small  incision  is  made  to  open  this  part  first,  or  a  trocar  may 
be  introduced,  and  the  liquid  contents  caused  to  flow  out  slowly,  being 
caught  on  large  gauze  sponges.  The  whole  mass  is  then  shelled  out  of 
its  bed  and  the  vessels  ligated.  In  some  easily  accessible  cases  the  ves- 
sels mav  be  ligated  first.  Occasionally  the  hemorrliage  is  very  free, 
and  a   Mikulicz   pelvic  tamponade  becomes  advisable. 

3.  Secondary  Ruptures.  Tlie  treatment  of  secondary  ruptures  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  primary  intraperitoneal  form.  The  most  important  item 
to  be  kept  in  mind  is  the  liability  of  the  contents  of  the  sac  to  be  septic; 
therefore,  the  patient  should  not  be  placed  in  the  Trendelenburg  position 
until  the  abdomen  is  opened,  the  parts,  if  possible,  well  isolated,  and  the 
peritoneal  cavity  cleansed  to  the  extent  that  the  condition  of  the  patient 
will  allow\ 

Septic  Cases  axd  the  Yagixal  Incision.  When  a  patient  has 
passed  safely  through  the  first  stage  of  rupture  without  operation,  she 
may,  and  very  frequently  does,  suffer  from  various  complications,  all  of 
which  are  the  results  of  sepsis.  The  w'oman  with  primary  or  secondary 
intraperitoneal  rupture  may  die  in  a  few  days  from  general  diffuse  peri- 
tonitis. As  soon  as  such  a  condition  is  recognized  an  abdominal  in- 
cision should  be  made,  the  cavity  carefully  mopped  out  or  irrigated  with 
warm  normal  salt  solution,  if  it  seems  impossible  to  cleanse  it  properly 
with  gauze,  after  which  a  large  drain  may  be  left  protruding  through  the 
lower  angle  of  the  abdominal  Avouud,  or  through  an  opening  made  into 
the  posterior  vaginal  cul-de-sac,  or  both.  These  extremely  dangerous 
cases  are,  fortunately,  rare. 

Generally  the  sepsis  is  local,  involving  at  first  only  the  gestation-sac 
and  the  affected  tube  and  the  blood-clots  I'esulting  from  the  hemorrhage 
at  the  time  of  rupture.  Exudate  protects  the  general  peritoneal  cavity. 
If  suppui'atiou  follows,  adjoining  organs  may  become  involved,  and  pelvic 
abscess,  with  all  its  possible  destructive  lesions,  result.  AVith  a  milder 
form  of  sepsis  suppuration  may  not  occur,  but  fibrino-plastic  exudate  may 
eventually  bind  together  all  the  affected  parts  and  the  adjoining  organs 
in  a  conglomerate  mass,  giving  rise  to  innumerable  functional  disturb- 
ances. 

In  all  these  septic  cases,  if  the  mass  is  situated  well  down  in  the  pelvis, 
vaginal  incision  with  drainage  is  frequently  the  most  desirable  operation 
and  is  followed  by  the  ha])piest  results.  The  danger  of  hemorrhage 
usually  disappears  when  septic  conditions  become  manifest,  because  the 
vessels  are  occluded  or  much  lessened  in  calibre. 

A  wide  incision  is  made  through  the  posterior  vaginal  fornix,  the  mass 
thoroughly  penetrated  and  broken  up,  and  most  of  the  debris  removed. 
Abscess  cavities  are  0})ened  and  drained,  and  adhesions  thoroughlv  sepa- 
rated.     Drainage,  preferably  with  gauze,  completes  the  operation. 

25 
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If  sucli  an  operation  is  skilfully  performed  it  is  .safer  and  shorter  than 
by  way  of  the  abdomen,  avoids  the  abdominal  wound  with  its  soar  and 
tendency  to  hernia,  an<l  seldom  fails  to  cure  the  patient.  A  suppuratini^ 
hiematoccle  or  a  ])hlc^mon  of  the  broad  lijrament  resulting  from  a  very 
earlv  rupture  may  consi.-^t  simply  of  a  sintrle  cavity.  Drainage  may  lie 
established  through  a  small  opening  posterior  to  the  uterus,  and,  although 
the  procedure  is  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  deserve  the  title  of  operation,  the 
result  may  be  ideal. 

The  precautions  essential  to  success  in  these  vaginal  incisions  may  be 
mentioned  l)ricHy  as  follows  : 

1.  Make  sure  that  the  incision  is  sufficiently  large  to  permit  thorough 
drainage. 

2.  Make  certain  that  no  septic  focus  remains  unexplored.  A  ])roi)er 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  involved  and  reasonable  tactile 
sense  will  enable  the  o})erator  to  avoid  injury  to  important  structures. 
In  most  instances  it  is  less  dangerous  to  open  the  free  cavity  and  dis- 
engage all  the  adhesions  possible,  than  to  leave  inflammatory  masses 
untouched.  Pav  especial  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  ovary  on  the 
supposed  unaffected  side. 

3.  Remove  all  blood  and  cleanse  accessible  soiled  area.s,  but  do  not 
irrigate. 

4.  Do  not  use  tul)ular  drains,  but  drain  the  various  infected  regions 
with  long  narrow  .stri])s  of  gauze,  drawn  out  like  rope  the  size  of  a  lead- 
pencil,  bunching  them  togetlier,  and  sufficient  in  number  at  the  lower 
end  to  form  a  large  drain,  which  will  keep  the  vaginal  opening  stretched 
wide,  and  produce  pressure  on  the  vaginal  and  cellular  vessels  behind  the 
cervix.  The  many  bunched-up,  small,  roj)e-like  strips  of  gauze  are  much 
less  painful  to  remove  than  the  larger  gauze  drains  ordinarily  employed. 

5.  Interfere  Avith  the  patient  as  little  as  possible  after  the  operation. 
If  symptoms  do  not  demand  a  change,  allow  the  first  drain  or  jiacking 
to  remain  in  place  for  six  or  eight  days;  then  remove  it  carefully  and 
replace  it  by  four  or  five  small  pieces,  making  a  drain  the  size  of  a  large 
forefinger,  which  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  ])lace  for  four  or  five 
days.  Remove  and  replace  once  more,  and  in  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
days  remove  the  last  drain  and  give  vaginal  douches.  There  will  be  a 
discharge  for  some  time,  but  in  three  weeks  fourteen  out  of  fifteen  of 
these  patients  will  be  practically  cured. 

Beware  of  treating  a  recent  intraperitoneal  or  subperitoneal  rupture 
by  vaginal  incision  and  drainage  before  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to 
make  it  reasonably  certain  that  the  vessels  are  occluded,  for  in  some 
such  cases  vou  will  witness  the  most  furious  hemorrhage  iVom  a  remote 
point  which  cannot  be  reached  through  a  vaginal  incision.  In  case  of 
doubt  it  is  best  to  operate  through  a  suprapubic  incision. 

2.  After  the  Fourth  Month. 

General  Considerations.  "When  an  ectopic  gestation  has  advanced  well 
into  and  bevond  the  fifth  niontii  there  are  various  considerations  of 
imjiortance  bearing  directly  upon  the  safety  of  the  mother  which  demand 
recognition  and  call  for  the  greatest  exercise  of  judgment  on  the  ])art  of 
the  surgeon.    The  development  of  the  .sac,  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
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bloodvessels,  the  development  of  the  placenta,  and  the  probable  presence 
of  adhesions,  all  combine  to  increase  the  danger  of  interference  very 
materially.  As  the  gestation  advances  the  whole  mass  does  not  present 
itself  as  a  small  lump  around  or  on  either  side  of  which  a  ligature  can 
be  drawn  and  easy  resection  performed,  but  as  a  complicated  condition 
presenting  the  most  complex  variations. 

In  cases  at  or  near  term  the  life  of  the  child  is  a  consideration  of  great 
importance.  Although  voluminous  arginnents  have  been  advanced  advo- 
cating interference  while  the  child  is  living,  no  definite  rule  can  be  laid 
down  on  this  subject,  and  the  peculiarity  of  each  individual  case  must 
be  the  guide  to  the  course  to  pursue.  It  is  justly  held  by  most  humane 
surgeons  that  the  life  of  the  child  should  be  held  subordinate  to  that  of 
the  mother,  and  that,  if  extra  risks  are  to  be  encountered  by  the  latter 
in  order  to  save  the  infant,  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  respon- 
sibility must  not  rest  upon  the  physician  managing  the  case. 

When  an  advanced  case  comes  under  observation  for  the  first  time,  say 
at  the  sixth  month  of  gestation,  shall  the  surgeon  wait  until  the  eighth 
mouth,  and  operate  with  the  intention  of  saving  the  life  of  mother  and 
child,  or  shall  he  operate  at  once,  or  shall  he  wait,  as  advised  by  some 
authorities,  until  spurious  labor  has  occurred,  that  there  may  be  less  risk 
in  the  operation?  These  questions  are  most  perplexing,  but  many 
patients  present  certain  peculiarities  or  conditions  that  may  aid  us  in 
reaching  a  conclusion. 

The  condition  here  existing  is  materially  diiferent  from  that  arising 
where  a  Ceesarean  operation  is  indicated,  for  in  advanced  ectopic  gesta- 
tion the  danger  to  the  mother  is  infinitely  greater  while  the  life  of  the 
child  is  of  minimum  value,  as  has  been  sufficiently  proved  by  the 
researches  of  Harris,  of  Philadelphia, 

A  woman  may  be  so  reduced  by  repeated  attacks  of  circumscribed 
peritonitis,  recurrent  moderate  hemorrhages,  and  excessive  pain  that  she 
can  neither  endure  an  operation  nor  continue  in  her  present  condition. 
In  such  a  case,  and  there  are  such,  the  proper  treatment  is  to  resort  to 
the  old  method;  pick  out  some  prominent  foetal  ]xirt,  either  abdominally 
or  vaginally;  insert  a  hypodermic  needle  deeply  into  the  part,  with  aseptic 
precautions,  and  inject  sufficient  morphia,  say  half  a  grain,  to  kill  the 
child,  but  not  enough  to  harm  the  mother.  If  the  child  dies,  placental 
souffle  will  disappear,  the  pain  will  subside,  some  considerable  part  of 
the  li(|Uor  amnii  will  be  absorbed,  the  dyspnoea  will  become  less,  and  no 
more  hemorrhages  will  occur,  and  in  three  or  four  weeks  an  operation  can 
easily  be  performed. 

With  a  woman  of  strength  and  good  health,  with  a  child  presenting 
favorably,  and  with  a  placenta  that  can  apparently  be  easily  avoided,  the 
writer  would  advise  endeavoring  to  save  the  child.  At  best,  the  dangers 
are  always  great,  and,  unless  all  symptoms  are  most  favorable,  the  infant 
life  should  be  ignored. 

Surgical  interference  in  one  way  or  another  becomes  necessary  in 
almost  all  cases  of  advanced  ectopic  gestation,  such  interference  being 
generally  much  safer  than  nature's  efforts  at  relief.  Patients  with 
advanced  ectopic  gestation  do  not  recover  with  ease  without  surgical  aid, 
nor  after  careful  analytical  examination  is  the  diagnosis  usually  obscure. 

As  the  foetal  sac  increases  in  dimensions  the  liability  to  sudden  rup- 
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ture,  so  characteristic  in  the  earlier  months,  seldom  occurs.  The  abdo- 
men is  more  comj^letely  tilled  and  the  adhesions  more  cc^mplete,  causing 
more  pressure  and  leaving  less  and  less  free  sj)aee  tor  large  hemorrhages. 

Although  the  general  diagnosis  of  ectopic  gestation  can  usually  be 
made  with  comparative  ease,  the  difficulty  of  differentiatiug  the  varietv 
becomes  more  difficult  because  of  the  occurrence  of  frequent  small  hem- 
orrhages and  the  presence  of  irregularly  situated  masses  of  exudate,  the 
result  of  localized  peritonitis. 

The  object  of  all  operations  on  ecto{)ic  gestation  is  the  removal  of  the 
whole  gestation  sac,  and  this  usually  means  removal  of  the  affected  tube 
in  early  cases.  In  advanced  cases  this  is  often  imj)ossible,  but  as  the 
ftetus  is  the  most  offending  part  of  the  gestation  it  is  ahvays  removed, 
and,  as  absorption  of  the  placenta  and  sac  is  a  slow  and  more  or  less 
dangerous  process,  they  should  also  be  removed  when  possible. 

Hemorrhage  is  the  greatest  danger  in  these  operations,  and,  therefore, 
avoidance  of  the  placental  site  when  practicable  is  of  the  utmost  imjior- 
tance.  This  danger  is  almost  entirely  eliminated  soon  after  the  death  of 
the  child,  and  the  most  favorable  time  to  operate  is  after  that  occurrence, 
but  before  definite  signs  of  sepsis  become  manifest.  A\'ait  two  or  three 
weeks,  if  possible,  until  the  placental  souffie  has  ceased,  but  be  ready  to 
operate  at  the  least  indication  of  sepsis. 

Because  of  this  liability  to  hemorrhage,  all  these  operations  must  be 
performed  quickly  and  the  parts  brought  well  into  view;  therefore,  in 
aseptic  cases,  which  are  those  that  bleed,  when  the  child  is  supposed  to 
be  living,  abdominal  section  is  almost  always  the  operation  of  choice. 

When  the  child  is  dead  and  the  placental  souffle  extinguished,  it  may 
occasionally  be  found  advisable  to  operate  per  vaginam  if  the  child  is 
very  superficially  felt  in  the  j)osterior  cul-de-sac,  and  there  appears  to  be 
no  bar  to  extraction  by  that  route  because  of  the  size  of  the  feetus.  The 
cases  in  which  this  method  is  advisable  are,  however,  extremely  rare,  the 
difficulty  of  reaching  and  properly  detaching  the  placenta  being  greater 
by  the  vaginal  route. 

The  vaginal  incision  will  usually  prove  available  only  for  the  cases  in 
which  sepsis  is  well  developed  and  the  gestation  sac  is  filled  with  putrid 
material  and  a  decomposed  fretus,  and  presents  in  the  vagina  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  a  clear  indication. 

The  abdominal  incision  need  not  be  median.  The  surgical  sense  of 
the  operator  must  indicate  the  incision  by  which  the  foetus  can  best  be 
reached  and  the  })lacenta  avoided. 

As  removal  of  the  fcetus  is  a  matter  of  necessity,  its  location  becomes 
a  guide  to  the  character  of  the  operation.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  exact  site  of  the  child  and  its  relation  to  the  peritoneum 
are  frequently  not  determinable  until  after  the  incision  is  made,  and 
sometimes  not  even  then,  but  nevertheless  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  different  varieties  of  cases  materially  assists  intelligent 
treatment. 

(a)  WiiK.v  THE  Fd-rrrs  is  ix  the  UNRUPTrriED  Trr.E.  ]f  the  ges- 
tation is  of  the  infundibular  variety  there  is  great  doubt  whether  it  can 
ever  develop  so  as  to  be  included  in  the  category  of  advanced  unruptured 
tubal  pregnancy.  The  very  great  majority,  if  not  all,  the  cases  are, 
therefore,  ampullar  or  interstitial.      ]n  the  latter  variety  the  uterus  has 
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been  dilated,  its  fundus  cut  tliroiigh,  and  the  eliild  extraeted.  The  proper 
and  reasonal)le  treatment,  however,  is  sinij)le  ahdoniinal  seetion,  made, 
if  practicable,  over  the  most  })roniinent  protuberance  of  the  tumor,  usually 
near  the  median  line  and  low  down.  The  external  layer  of  the  sac,  or 
rather  the  tube,  is  often  found  adherent  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  the  sac  may  frequently  be  freely  opened  without  entering  or 
even  perceiving  the  free  abdominal  cavity.  Every  care  should  be  taken 
to  endeavor  to  avoid  the  placental  site  by  careful  and  frequent  ausculta- 
tion before  the  operation,  and  by  carefully  deviating  the  inner  incision, 
if  possible. 

The  sac  being  opened,  the  child  is  at  once  extracted,  and  passed  to  an 
assistant,  another  assistant  devoting  his  attention  during  this  time  to  the 
compression  of  the  broad  ligament  at  each  side  of  the  sac.  The  upper 
border  of  this  ligament  on  the  affected  side,  if  it  can  be  isolated,  may  be 
ligated  before  the  sac  is  opened. 

The  important  step  is  the  management  of  the  placenta.  If  the  child 
was  living  when  the  operation  was  begun,  and  the  placenta  was  not  mate- 
rially injured  during  the  operation,  great  surgical  sagacity  is  needed  to 
determine  whether  its  extraction  should  be  attempted.  If  it  is  con- 
veniently situated  and  the  surgeon  has  faith  in  his  ability  to  control  the 
blood-supply,  it  may  be  rapidly  shelled  out  and  a  firm  packing  of  gauze 
relied  on  to  control  the  hemorrhage.  If  deeply  attached  and  the  large 
lower  vessels  are  inaccessible  because  of  adhesions,  the  placenta  may  be 
left  in  place  and  a  firm  gauze  tampon  relied  on  to  check  the  flow  of  blood. 
If  the  child  has  been  dead  for  a  few  days  the  placenta  may  be  removed 
at  once  with  only  slight  risk.  No  attempt  should,  as  a  rule,  be  made  to 
remove  the  sac  in  this  variety  of  cases.  If  the  sac  or  uterus  or  both 
has  been  extensively  lacerated,  and  hemorrhage  seems  uncontrollable,  it 
is  better  to  remove  the  uterus  and  sac  together. 

The  edges  of  the  incision  in  the  sac  should  be  sewed  to  the  edges  of 
the  abdominal  wound  and  the  cavity  packed  with  gauze,  whether  the 
placenta  is  removed  or  left  in  place.  In  the  latter  case,  after  a  few  days, 
the  placenta  can  usually  be  removed  with  much  less  risk.  If  at  any 
time,  however,  sepsis  occurs,  immediate  removal  of  the  placenta  becomes 
imperative. 

[b)  When  the  Fcetus  is  in  the  Abdominal  Cavity.  These  are 
usually,  if  not  always,  cases  in  which  the  gestation  was  originally  tubal, 
and  in  which  primary  or  secondary  rupture  into  the  free  cavity  took 
place  so  gradually  that  no  very  general  hemorrhage  occurred,  and  the 
foetus  simply  lies  in  a  sac  formed  of  the  chorion  and  amnion,  which  in 
time  becomes  attached  indiscriminately  to  most  of  the  adjoining  struc- 
tures. Removal  of  the  sac  with  the  placenta  in  this  variety  is  very 
difficult,  tedious,  and  dangerous.  After  the  abdomen  is  opened  a  place 
is  found  where  the  vessels  are  least  numerous,  the  sac  opened  at  this 
point  and  the  child  extracted.  Unless  the  child  has  been  dead  some 
days,  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  remove  the  placenta,  which  is  usu- 
ally dee])ly  embedded  in  the  pelvis  at  its  original  site.  The  sac  is  care- 
fully packed  with  gauze,  which  is  left  ])rotruding  from  the  lower  angle 
of  the  wound.  The  sac  wound  is  attached,  if  possible,  to  the  abdominal 
wound,  and  the  abdominal  wall  closed  down  to  the  gauze  at  the  lower 
an<rle.     After  a  few  davs  some  of  the  stitches  can  be  removed,  and  the 
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plat-cnta  cxtraetod,  a  m-w  packing  being  carefully  placed  in  the  sac.  If 
])racticable,  the  ovarian  artery  shonld  always  be  ligated  on  both  sides 
of  the  mass. 

In  the  case  represented  by  Fig.  241)  the  author  was  enabled  to  shell 
out  the  sac  in  its  entirety,  the  convalescence  being  thereby  made  as 
simple  as  the  simplest  of  abdominal  sections. 

The  abdomen  should  be  l)andag(Hl  rather  snugly,  excepting  exactly 
opposite  the  dr.iinage,  lest  removal  of  pressure  provoke  hemorrhage.  In 
some  eases  the  placenta  may  have  s})read  out  rather  thinly  over  a  great 
part  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  thin  sac,  and  may  be  encountered 
above  at  almost  all  points. 

If  the  child  is  small  and  packed  down  in  the  pelvis,  and  appears 
within  easy  reach  by  the  vagina,  it  may  in  rare  instances  be  extracted 
with  more  case  through  a  vaginal  incision. 

{c)  When  the  F(ETUS  is  Subperitoneae.  The  treatment  differs 
but  little  from  that  of  the  varieties  just  described;  but  mention  should 
be  made  here  of  two  points  :  As  the  peritoneum  is  pushed  upward  and 
toward  the  unaffected  side,  the  incision  must  be  very  low  and  often  some- 
M-hat  oblique,  so  as  to  reach  the  sac  without  entering  the  general  cavity. 
The  mass  ciinnot  be  removed,  because  it  is  undefined,  the  membranes  and 
peritoneum  having  become  blended  and  fused  together  so  as  usually  to 
obliterate  even  the  semblance  of  a  sac. 

The  operations  just  described  are  frequently  extremely  hazardous,  and 
it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  primary  object  of  interference  is  the 
removal  of  the  foetus.  At  this  juncture  the  exact  conditions  of  the 
patient  must  carefully  but  quicklv  be  determined.  If  the  operation  is 
then  proceeded  witii,  it  may  be  necessary  at  a  moment's  notice  to  leave 
the  removal  of  the  sac  unfinished  and  trust  to  firm  packing  with  gauze 
to  control  the  hemorrhage.  Some  operators  have  simply  tied  oft'  the 
umbilical  cord  as  near  the  placenta  as  practicable  and  have  closed  both 
sac  and  abdominal  wall  without  drainage,  and  with  reasonable  success, 
although  the  advent  of  sepsis  renders  early  reopening  and  placental 
extraction  necessary  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

When  in  an  advanced  ectopic  gestation  the  feetus  is  dead  and  symp- 
toms of  sepsis  make  it  manifest  that  suppuration  has  occurred,  the  sac 
should  be  opened,  all  its  contents  removed,  and  drainage  established, 
AVhether  this  should  be  done  through  an  abdominal  or  a  vaginal  incision 
depends  upon  the  jieeuliarities  of  the  individual  case.  Ordinary  surgical 
sense  must  enable  the  operator  to  determine  the  easier  route,  for  Avith  due 
precautions  regarding  the  rules  of  asepsis  the  easier  method  is  generally 
the  safer.  The  proper  combination  of  the  two  may  be  advisable;  for 
example,  with  a  great  deal  of  pus  presenting  plaiidy  in  the  direction  of 
the  vagina,  and  a  large  fcetus,  it  may  be  better  to  make  an  incision  below 
and  evacuate  the  most  of  the  li([uid  contents,  or  have  a  competent  assist- 
ant do  this,  and  imnuMJiately  o[)en  above  and  extract  the  child. 

If  })us  has  already  found  its  way  into  the  bladder,  and  the  foetus  is 
much  macerated,  and  ah'eady  partially  in  the  viscus,  the  latter  may  be 
opened  from  the  vagina  and  the  child  extracted  piecemeal.  If  the  same 
accndent  has  occurred  by  way  of  the  rectum,  the  anus  may  be  dilated  and 
delivery  be  effected,  or  rather  assisted,  from  that  direction.  Or  vaginal  or 
abdominal  incision  may  be  made  if  these  other  methods  seem  im])racti- 
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cable  01'  too  dangerous.      Common  sense  and  surgical  ability  point  out 
the  direction  attended  with  the  least  risk. 

When  a  patient  formerly  the  victim  of  ectopic  gestation  comes  under 
our  observation  only  after  the  ffietus  has  become  mummified  or  has  under- 
gone adipocere  or  calcareous  formation,  if  the  symptoms  demand  inter- 
ference, the  operative  indications  already  presented  as  applying  to  a 
recently  dead  fcetus  will  suffice. 

Repeated  Ectopic  Gestation. 

A  number  of  instances  are  recorded  in  which  one  tube  having  been 
removed  for  ectopic  gestation,  impregnation  has  occurred  at  a  later  date 
in  the  remaining  tube,  as  has  been  determined  by  operation  or  autopsy. 
Several  cases  have  also  been  reported  in  which  undoubted  proof  has  been 
furnished  of  two  or  even  three  gestations  in  the  same  tube.  Uterine 
pregnancy  in  the  presence  of  a  retained  foetus,  the  result  of  a  previous 
extra-uterine  pregnancy,  has  been  frequently  noted.  This  may  interfere 
mechanically  with  delivery,  and  its  removal  may  become  necessary. 

Twin  Ectopic  Gestation.  It  is  claimed  that  twin  pregnancies  may  occur 
outside  of,  the  same  as  within,  the  uterus,  but  recorded  cases  of  the  kind 
are  rare,  and  very  few  of  these  are  so  perfectly  described  that  their  validity 
is  indubitable. 

Concurrent  Ectopic  and  Uterine  G-estation.  Concurrent  ectopic  and 
uterine  pregnancy  may  progress  equally  even  to  full  term,  or  either  foetus 
may  prematurely  perish.  The  treatment  of  such  cases  when  pregnancy 
is  advanced  presents  the  most  formidable  complication  known  to  the 
obstetric  surgeon.  There  is  no  recorded  instance  of  the  survival  of  a 
mother  after  removal  on  the  same  day  of  two  living  children  at  or  near 
term,  one  being  intra-uterine  and  the  other  extra-uterine.  Although 
text-books  do  not  prescribe  the  course  to  pursue,  this  experience  fur- 
nishes an  indication  for  treatment. 

Two  courses  may  be  followed  :  1.  As  soon  as  the  diagnosis  has  been 
established,  the  extra-uterine  foetus  may  be  sacrificed.  It  is  rare  that  the 
advanced  extra-uterine  foetus  cannot  be  safely  reached  with  a  fine-explor- 
ing-needle.  Sufficient  morphin,  say  one-third  to  one-half  a  grain,  may 
in  this  way  be  injected  into  the  body  of  the  child,  thus  destroying  its 
life  without  injuring  the  mother.  Ten  days  or  two  weeks  later,  or  at  the 
slightest  indication  of  sepsis,  uterine  contractions  may  be  gently  and  care- 
fully brought  on,  and  a  reasonal)le  chance  thereby  be  given  to  both  the 
uterine  child  (if  it  be  viable)  and  the  mother.  The  extra-uterine  foetus 
can  be  dealt  with  later,  according  to  the  indications.  Even  if  inter- 
ference becomes  necessary  very  soon  after  delivery,  this  secondary  oper- 
ation would  be  much  more  likely  to  be  successful  because  of  the  probable 
elimination  of  abdominal  hemorrhage,  which  is  the  predominant  danger 
in  all  such  cases. 

2.  Lal)or  may  be  carefully  induced  and  the  ectopic  gestation  ignored 
and  ti"eated  independently  at  a  later  period.  A  case  Avas  reported  from 
Chi'obak's  Clinic  in  February,  1896,  in  which  abdominal  section  was 
performed  on  a  woman  who  had  been  delivered  of  her  uterine  child  five 
days  before,  and  a  living  child  extracted  from  the  abdomen.     It  was 
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found  necessary  to  remove  the  uterus  with  the  gestation-sac.  Mother 
and  both  children  survived. 

Tiie  general  advice  may  l)e  given  :  Xevcr  operate  on  an  advanced  Urinr/ 
ectopic  geslaO on  in  the  presence  of  (Oi  advanced  living  concurrent  uterine 
pregnane  ji. 

Cornual  Pregnancy.  Arrest  in  tl>e  development  or  failure  of  coales- 
eencc  of  the  MiiUeriau  ducts  in  f(etal  life  may  result  in  what  is  known 
as  a  bicornate  uterus.  When  pregnancy  occurs  in  one  of  the  horns  of 
such  a  uterus,  the  pregnancy  may  result  in  normal  delivery,  providing  the 
horn  is  well  developed.  If,  however,  the  horn  is  rudimentary  and  does 
not  communicate  freely  and  properly  with  the  lower  genital  tract,  we  have 
a  condition  so  closely  resenibiing  real  ectopic  gestation  that  it  is  usually 
described  in  the  treatment  of  this  subject. 

The  symptoms,  course,  and  treatment  of  this  condition  re([uire  no 
further  consideration  than  the  statement  that  it  is  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses an  ectopic  gestation,  presenting  the  same  signs  and  recjuiring  sim- 
ilar treatment. 

Utero-abdominal  or  Traumatic  Ectopic  Gestation.  .V  pregnant  uterus 
may  rupture,  tlie  fietus  may  escai)e  and  develop  in  the  abdominal  cavity, 
the  placenta  retaining  sufficient  attachment  to  nourish  the  chikl.  Leo- 
pold has  reported  such  a  case  ojierated  upon  at  term. 

Fig.  250. 


Utero-nbilomlnal  or  iriuimatic  ectopic  gestation. 


The  following  ca.se  came  under  the  writer's  observation  in  1895  :  The 
patient,  in  the  desire  to  terminate  an  existing  pregnancy,  introduced  a 
sharp  instrument  into  the  uterus  when  about  seven  weeks  pregnant. 
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After  two  and  a  half  mouths  of  intermittent  suffering  attended  with 
subacute  septic  symptoms,  an  operation  was  performed  which  revealed 
the  condition  represented  in  Fig.  250.  The  foetal  sac  still  intact,  about 
four  or  four  and  a  half  months  advanced,  was  found  in  the  free  abdom- 
inal cavity,  where  it  had  been  developing  since  the  injury  which  caused 
its  expulsion  from  the  uterus.  The  placenta  was  still  adherent  to  its 
original  site,  but  had  become  attached  to  the  uterine  rent  and  to  the 
adjoining  external  uterine  surface. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

DISEASES  OF  PREGNANCY. 

The  diseases  of  pregiiunov  include  only  those  morbid  processes  which 
find  tht'ir  causes  in  the  gravid  state  itself,  and  which  would  tend  to  dis- 
appear were  the  gestation  brought  to  a  close.  All  pre-existing  disorders, 
as  well  as  those  of  non-gravid  origin,  are  considered  under  the  head  of 
Complications  of  Pregnancy. 

Toxaemia  of  Pregnancy. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  diseases  of  pregnancy,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  look  upon  toxicity  of  the 
maternal  blood  as  an  underlying  element  in  the  production  of  almost 
every  disease  mentioned  in  this  chapter.  If,  then,  the  most  important 
diseases  of  pregnancy  may  be  only  symjitoms  of  toxjemia,  we  should 
carefully  look  into  the  conditions  which  favor  auto-intoxication. 

The  metabolic  processes  of  the  body  are  continually  producing  a  large 
quantity  and  yariety  of  waste-material,  which,  after  passing  through 
complicated  transformations,  is  eliminated  through  the  intestines,  skin, 
kidneys,  lungs,  and  liver.  The  fact  that  these  waste-products  are 
exceedingly  poisonous  is  proved  by  the  ap{)earance  of  grave  symptoms 
when  elimination  iVom  the  body  falls  l)elow  a  certain  standard,  and  also 
by  observing  the  results  of  the  artificial  inoculation  of  animals  with 
excreted  material.  The  study  of  the  physiology  of  excretion  shows  us 
two  ways  in  which  the  animal  organism  may  be  exposed  to  the  dangers 
of  auto-intoxication.  First,  that  great  transforming  organ,  the  liver,  / 
may  fail  to  perform  its  duty,  so  that  the  jiroducts  of  tissue-waste  are 
not  converted  into  a  chemical  structure  apj^ropriate  to  the  functions  of 
the  eliminative  organs,  and  there  will  accumulate  within  the  body  certain 
poisonous  precursors  of  urea.  Second,  through  disease  or  functional 
insufficiency  the  eliminative  organs  themselves  may  not  protect  the 
organism  against  the  development  of  a  dangerous  toxremia  resulting 
from  retention  of  waste-products  in  the  blood.  There  are  two  reasons 
why  the  pregnant  woman  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  auto- 
intoxication. First,  her  blood  contains  an  increased  amount  of  jioison- 
ous  material  due  to  (a)  stimulation  of  the  metabolic  processes  to  provide 
for  the  nourishment  and  protection  of  the  fcetus,  and  (b)  the  tissue-waste 
passing  into  her  circulation  from  the  fct^tus.  Second,  as  the  uterus 
enlarges  there  must  i)e  a  constantly  increasing  intra-abdominal  pressure 
with  a  growing  liability  to  mechanical  interference  with  the  action  of 
the  liver,  bowels,  and  kidneys  or,  as  some  writers  suggest,  the  utc^rus 
may  ]>roduce  reflexlya  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  vessels.  Renal  and 
hepatic  functions  depend  upon  the  amount  of  blood  flowing  through  the 
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oro^ans,  and  are  lessened  by  the  diminished  circulation,  however  pro- 
duced. In  short,  the  pregnant  woman  is  exposed  to  an  increase  of 
waste  plus  diminution  of  excretion.  Ordinarily  this  increase  of  the 
demands  made  upon  the  eliminative  organs  results  in  their  organic 
hyj)ertrophy  ;  but  there  are  certain  women  who  suifer  from  habitual 
dcHciencv  of  excretion,  ancL  whose  liver  and  kidneys  do  not  res})ond 
when  called  U]X)ii  for  more  work  ;  in  such  cases  further  interference 
through  pressure  has  disastrous  results. 

There  are  many  facts  which  show  tiiere  is  nothing  fanciful  about  the 
statements  made  in  the  preceding  paragraph.     Van  de  Velde  demon- 
strated by  experiments  upon  rabbits  that  there  is  an  increase  of  the 
toxicity  in   the   blood   obtained   from   pregnant   women  ;   Chai^pentier's 
inoculation-tests  also  prove  the  same.      When  symptoms  of  toxaemia 
appear  the  toxicity  of  the  blood  is  found   to  be  greater :  the  urine  of 
pregnancy  is  more  toxic  than  that  passed  by  the  non-pregnant  woman,   - 
and  in  cases  of  toxaemia  the  toxicity  of  the  urine  diminishes  in  the  same 
proportion  as  that  of  the  blood  increases.     Auto-intoxication  more  fre- 
quentlv  appears  in   those  cases  characterized  by  great  distention  of  the 
uterus,  as  multiple  pregnancies  and  hydramnios  ;  and,  finally,  death  of  the  i 
fetus  or  the  artificial  induction  of  abortion  usually  leads  to  a  cessation' 
of  the  toxic  symptoms. 

Nature  of  the  Poisons.  Notwithstanding  much  investigation,  the 
toxic  material  has  not  been  isolated,  and  this  part  of  the  subject  is  in 
confusion.  Tissue-waste  forms  toxins  of  alkaloidal  nature  and  of  com- 
plicated structure  ;  some  of  them  are  supposed  to  be  potassium  com- 
pounds. From  the  fact  that  bacteria  have  been  found  in  the  blood  of 
toxic  patients  micro-organisms  have  been  suggested  as  causing  the 
disease  ;  but  the  probability  is  that  the  presence  of  the  bacteria  is  the 
result,  and  not  the  cause,  for  toxic  blood  favors  infection  by  supplying 
a  favorable  culture-medium.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  not 
one,  but  several  toxins  are  to  be  held  responsible,  and  that  the  poisonous 
principles  may  consist  of  intermediate  products,  such  as  creatin  and 
creatinin,  Pinard  considers  that  the  disorders  of  pregnancy  are  related 
to  a  physiologic  insufficiency  of  the  liver,  and  are  really  symptoms  of 
hepatic  break -down  ;  he  characterizes  the  auto-intoxication  of  pregnancy 
as  hepato-toxaemia. 

The  effect  of  the  toxins  upon  the  tissues  is  that  of  irritation,  especially 
marked  in  the  case  of  the  nervous  system  :  the  eliminative  organs  them- 
selves often  are  much  disturbed  either  from  excess  of  toxic  material  or 
from  their  attempt  to  deal  with  substances  insufficiently  prepared  for 
excretion.  Marked  congestion  of  the  liver  and  kidneys  has  been  noted, 
and  yet,  even  in  the  severest  cases,  lesions  of  structure  may  be  slight  or 
entirely  absent.  In  some  instances  the  toxins  have  produced  a  nephri- 
tis, the  symptoms  of  which  have  appeared  subsequent  to  the  pregnancy. 
The  action  of  the  toxins  upon  the  intestines  and  skin  produces  temporary 
irritation  rather  than  pathologic  change. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis.  From  what  has  been  said,  the  symptoms 
and  their  rationale  are  easy  to  understand.  The  nervous  system  fur- 
nishes the  most  striking  phenomena,  consisting  of  headache,  dizziness, 
tinnitus,  disturbances  of  vision,  and  mental  irritability  :  if  these  symp- 
toms reach  a  certain  degree  of  severity,  the  pre-eciamptic  stage  appears, 
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for  a  description  of  wliieli  the  reader  should  consult  the  chapter  dealing 
with  Eclara])<ia. 

The  syniptonis  arisiuir  from  the  dii^cstive  organs  are  nausea,  vomiting, 
and,  less  frequently,  salivation  and  diarrh(ea.  A  general  pruritus  is 
not  an  uncommon  evidence  of  the  irritation  of  the  skin,  and  in  some 
instances  bron/.ing  of  the  surface  may  appear,  AnaMuia  and  jaiuidice 
are  often  ])resent.  Swelling  of  the  feet  and  legs  usually  is  associated 
Avith  toxtemia,  hut  this  condition  nuiy  be  quite  independent  of  the  auto- 
infection. 

The  most  important  signs  upon  which  the  diagnosis  rests  come  from 
urinalysis.  The  symj)toms  mentioned  in  the  ]>receding  ])aragraph  are 
accomj)anied  bv  a  diminution  of  the  amount  of  lU'ca  and  total  si^lids, 
although,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  fault  may  not  lie  with  the  kid- 
neys, but  with  the  insulHciency  of  the  hepatic  functions.  While  a 
description  of  the  methods  employed  in  urinalysis  would  be  out  of 
place,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  some  leading  points.  The  analysis 
must  alwavs  be  based  upon  a  twenty-four  hour  sample,  in  order  to  make 
the  needful  quantitative  tests:  the  presence  or  absence  of  albtmiin  is 
not  the  chief  thing  to  be  determined,  but  rather  the  efficiency  of  renal 
action.  Albuminuria  frequently  is  a  feature  of  toxaemia ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  severe  cases  in  which  no  albumin  has  been  de- 
tected. In  the  urine  of  pregnant  women  the  urea  may  vary  from  1.4 
to  2  per  cent.;  an  amount  less  than  1  per  cent,  indicates  a  dangerous 
degree  of  toxicity  of  the  blood.  It  is  not  implied  that  urea  is  the 
poison  producing  the  unfavorable  sym))toms,  but  only  that  the  urea- 
excretion  constitutes  a  reliable  clinical  index  of  elimination.  A  micro- 
scopic examination  must  never  be  omitted  in  order  to  obtain  information 
concerning  the  state  of  the  kidney-tissues. 

Boutfe  de  Sanite-Blaise  gives  the  I'oUowing  symptoms  as  diagnostic 
of  he{)ato-toxt^mia  :  1.  A  progressive  diminution  of  the  excretion  of 
urea.  2.  Increase  in  the  proportion  of  uric  acid.  3.  The  presence  of 
such  extractives  as  leucin,  tyrosin,  xanthin,  and  hypoxanthin.  4.  Uro- 
biluria.  5.  Alimentary  glycosuria;  i.  r.,  if  the  patient  ingests  a  fixed 
amount  of  glucose  daily,  a  large  portion  of  it  will  ap})ear  in  the  urine, 
because  the  liver  is  unable  to  perform  its  full  glycogenic  functions. 
6.   ludicanuria.     7.   P(!j)tonuria.      8.   Albuminuria. 

Prophylaxis.  An  appreciation  of  the  imjiortance  of  avoiding  the 
dangers  involved  in  toxic  conditions  makes  this  ])art  of  our  subject  of 
great  importance.  Prophylaxis  consists  in  limiting  the  amount  of 
waste-matter  and  in  ])roviding  for  free  elimination.  Careful  attention 
to  the  details  set  forth  in  the  chapter  on  Hygiene  and  ^[anagement  of 
Pregnancy  constitutes  a  great  ])art  of  the  pro])hylaxis. 

The  diet  should  be  simple,  and  should  not  include  a  large  amount  of 
meat.  It  may  consist  of  lamb,  mutton,  fish,  oysters,  raw  and  cooked 
fruit,  together  with  the  lighter  vegetables:  jtastry  sweets,  cheese,  and 
rich  sauces  or  gravi(>s  should  be  ])rohibite(l.  Some  of  the  cereals  and 
whole  wheat-bread  are  useful  in  overcoming  a  tendency  to  constipation. 
It  is  better  for  the  ]iatient  to  take  several  light  meals  than  to  overload 
her  stomach  at  anv  one  time.  The  intelligent  physician  will  have  no 
trouble  in  furnishing  his  jxitient  with  a  written  dietary  suitable  both  to 
her  needs   and    inclinations.      Milk    is  extremely  useful  when  it  agrees, 
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and  the  addition  of  Yicliy  or  soda-water  will  make  it  more  palatable. 
Tea  and  coffee  shonld  not  l)e  taken  more  than  once  a  day,  and  should 
be  forbidden  entirely  if  there  are  signs  of  digestive  disturbance.  The  — 
physician  should  insist  that  his  patient  drink  water  freely,  and  it  is  well 
to  give  definite  directions  on  this  point,  as  most  women  habitually  take  - 
too  small  an  amount  of  fluids.  The  patient  may  gradually  be  induced 
to  take  from  Qiie-to-twoj][uai\ts_hi  the  twenty-four  hours  ;  lemonade  or 
the  effervescing  waters  may  be  used  freely  ;  it  is  often  a  good  jilan  to 
give  the  patient  a  simple  tablet  to  dissolve  in  the  water,  so  that  she  may 
be  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  treatment. 

Pains  must  be  taken  that  the  patient  has  a  daily  evacuation  from  the 
bowels.     The  diet  and  free  use  of  fluids  will  do  much  toward  accom- 
plishing  this    end  ;  but,  if   necessary,  some    simple   laxative,  such  as 
cascara  or  compound   liquorice  powder,  may   be  prescribed  ;  in  certain 
cases  enemata  are  more  satisfactory  than  the  administration  of  drugs  by 
the   moutlu     Elimination   through   the    skin   is  promoted  by  frequent  1 
bathing,  following  by  gentle   friction  with  a  rough   towel  and  an  occa-  / 
sional  use  of  the  cabinet.     As  the   lungs  play  an  active  part  in  elimin-  . 
ation,  the   patient  shoukl  be   in   the  open  air  several   hours  a  day,  and 
should    avoid    all    crowded    assemblies  where    the   ventilation    is    bad.    , 
Pressure  upon    the  bodv  should  l)e  diminished   by  wearing  the  clothing  i 
as  loose  as  possible  ;  the  underclothing  should  be  of  flannel. 

The  supervision  of  the  urinary  secretion  is  the  most  important  part 
of  prophylaxis.  Urinalysis  should  be  performed  every  two  weeks,  and 
on  every  occasion  when  there  arise  symptoms ;  only  in  this  way  can  we 
get  early  warning  and  take  steps  to  prevent  the  development  of  serious 
danger. 

Treatment  of  the  Toxic  Condition.  The  appearance  of  nerv- 
ous symptoms  in  conjunction  with  diminution  of  the  amount  of  urea 
and  solids,  as  shown  by  urinalysis,  calls  for  prompt  and  energetic  treat- 
ment. The  diet  must  at  once  be  restricted  to  milk,  except  in  the  mild- 
est eases,  in  which  bread,  fruit,  fish,  oysters,  and  gruels  may  be  permit- 
ted. Free  movements  of  the  bowels  must  be  evoked  by  the  use  of 
calomel,  sulphate  of  magnesium,  or  jalap.  The  following  formula  for 
an  enema  is  mentioned  by  Davis,  and  is  often  efficient : 

Magnesium  sulphate 2  ounces  ; 

Glycerin 2        " 

Spirit  of  turpentine >,^  ounce; 

Castile  soapsuds 1  quart. 

The  dose  of  the  purgative  must  be  regulated  to  the  needs  of  the  case, 
and  it  should  be  remembered  that  too  active  catharsis  may  bring  on 
contractions  of  the  uterus. 

Hot-air  baths  or  hot  packs,  combined  with  the  free  administration  of 
water,  are  the  best  means  for  aiding  elimination  through  the  skin  and  at 
the  same  time  for  promoting  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  kidneys  by 
relieving  venous  congestion,  profuse  sweating  often  being  followed  by 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  urinary  secretion.  Grandin  advises  hot 
saline  irrigation  of  the  bowel,  eight  to  ten  gallons  of  a  1  per  cent,  solu-  [ 
tion  being  employed  ;  this  is  very  useful  when  the  patient  is  vomiting,  ; 
and  so  cannot  retain  water  given  by  mouth.     Hypodermocleisis  also  is  ,' 
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recomiiKiuk'd,  a.-;  wtll  as  liiirli-iip  injections  into  the  bowel  of  small 
amnmits  ot"  iioniial  salt  solution  I'riHjiiently  repeated. 

Kenal  tunetions  may  he  stimulated  in'  small  doses  of  calomel,  which 
drug  mav  have  some  effect  upon  the  hepatic  activity,  and  also  by  the 
use  of  infusion  of  digitalis.  Dry  cui)s  help  t<^  relieve  renal  congestion, 
and  nitroglvcerine  is  recommended  for  cases  in  which  a  spasmodic  state 
of  the  vessels  is  supposed  to  be  })resent.  Diuretics  containing  potash 
should  not  be  employed,  as  it  has  been  suggested  that  some  of  the 
poisonous  products  may  be  cond)inations  of  potassium.  To  stimulate 
oxidation,  iidialations  of  oxygen  may  be  tried. 

When  there  are  great  irritability  and  restlessness  the  administration 
of  chloral  j)er  rectum  may  have  a  soothing  effect ;  but  the  main  reliance 
must  be  ui)on  removing  the  toxins,  and  not  upon  drugs  which  may 
both  mask  the  svmjitoms  and  lock  up  secretion  ;  of  the  succedanea  of 
opitun,  only  codein  is  allowable. 

If  the  efforts  to  promote  excretion  are  successful  and  the  sym])toms 
disappear,  the  case  still  calls  for  constant  watchfulness  on  the  part  of 
the  plivsician,  who  must  carry  out  every  detail  described  under  the  head 
of  proplivlaxis.  Patients  who  have  once  suffered  from  toxtemia  are 
liable  to  recurrences  of  the  condition  either  later  in  the  ]M-egnancy  or  in 
a  sul)S(M|uent  gestation.  An:emia  is  frecpiently  the  result  of  the  action  of 
toxins  upon  the  blood,  and  demands  the  administration  of  iron  and  arsenic. 

There  are  some  cases  of  toxaemia  in  which  the  symptoms  increase  in 
severity  in  spite  of  the  most  intelligent  treatment,  so  that  we  are  obliged 
to  emphjy  our  final  resoun^e,  namely,  artificial  termination  of  the  ]>r('g- 
nancv.  Indications  for  the  induction  of  al)ortion  are  continued  \(>m- 
iting,  great  weakness,  and  tlu;  development  of  the  prodromata  of 
eclampsia.  Reliable  counsel  should  be  sought  I)efore  so  decided  a  step 
is  taken.  In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  say  that  since  the  causes  and  results 
of  toxfcmia  may  have  been  understood  and  prophylaxis  attended  tv 
there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  fre({ueucy  and  severity  of  the  diseases 
of  pregnancy. 

Albuminuria. 

Although  albuminuria  is  said  to  exist  in  o  per  cent,  of  all- pregnancies, 
there  are  but  two  conditions  in  which  it  is  of  sj>ecial  significance:  First, 
when  it  is  caused  by  an  excess  of  toxins  passing  out  through  the  kidney- 
tissues,  associated  with  diminished  excretion,  as  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragra])hs.  Second,  when  the  albumin  is  foiuid  in  conjunction 
with  tube-casts  and  i-  a  part  of  tlic  cNidcnce  of  nephritis. 

To  account  for  tlie  cases  of  albuniinuri:i  not  falling  under  these  two 
heads  various  explanations  are  offered,  all  of  which  assmne  that  the 
circulation  through  the  kidnevs  is  impedi'd  by  some  condition  arising 
from  pregnancy.  We  know  tliat  the  ])ressure  from  ovarian  or  uterine 
tumors  often  causes  a  temporary  albuminuria  ;  the  tumor  of  pregnancy 
may  act  the  same  way,  and  we  are  not  surj)rised  to  find  that  in  a  large 
proportion  of  the  eases  the  albuniiuui-ia  does  not  a])])ear  until  the  later 
months  of  gestation,  when  the  intra-abdominal  pressure  is  greatest. 
Any  condition  which  causes  an  extra  degree  of  uterine  enlargement, 
such  as  multiple  jircguancies  or  hvdramnios,  ])rcdis])oses  to  albuminuria  ; 
primipane,  especially  those  witli  I'igid  abdominal  walls,  fretjuently  have 
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albuminuria  during  the  latter  half  ul"  pregnancy.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  only  fair  to  mention  that  AUbntt  does  not  believe  in  pressure  as  a 
cause  for  renal  disturbance,  on  the  ground  that  the  veins  of  the  kidnev 
are  not  easily  ])ressed  upon,  and  that  albumiiuiria  is  often  absent  uhen 
the  intra-abdominal  pressure  seems  to  be  very  great.  Allbutt  thinks 
that  poisons  absorbed  from  -the  intestinal  tract  are  responsible  for  the 
kidney-disturbance.  The  circulation  in  the  kidneys  may  be  impeded 
from  other  causes  than  pressure,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  a  s}>asm 
of  the  vessels  due  to  reflex  stimulation  coming  from  the  pelvis  or  from 
exposure  to  wet  and  cold  ;  but  these  etiologic  factors  are  questionable 
and  of  trifling  importance.  The  way  in  which  the  disordered  circulation 
leads  to  albuminuria  is  not  perfectly  clear,  but  there  probably  results 
some  interference  in  the  vital  processes  of  the  cells  allowing  the  albumin 
to  pass  out.  AVe  must  bear  in  mind  that  albumin  is  not  a  normal  con- 
stituent of  the  urine,  and  even  if  no  morbid  symptoms  are  present  its 
appearance  demands  the  attention  of  the  physician.  Hemorrhages  into 
the  placenta  have  been  observed  in  albuminuric  cases ;  they  probably 
are  dependent  upon  conditions  underlying  the  albuminuria. 

Diagnosis.  With  proper  attention  to  the  care  of  the  pregnant  Moman 
the  physician  never  can  overlook  the  presence  of  albumin  in  the  urine  ; 
the  ordinary  chemic  tests  are  all  that  are  necessary  for  diagnosis.  The 
important  point  is  to  be  certain  that  the  albumin  comes  from  the  kidney, 
as  a  great  many  gravid  women  suffer  from  a  slight  leucorrhua,  \\hich 
may  contaminate  the  urine  and  invalidate  the  conclusions.  In  cases  of 
doubt  the  surest  way  is  to  draw  a  S])ecimen  of  urine  by  catheter,  using 
all  due  aseptic  precautions  ;  or  else  direct  the  patient,  before  urinating, 
to  take  a  vaginal  douche  and  afterward  introduce  a  small  tampon  of 
absorbent  cotton  into  the  lower  portion  of  the  vagina;  the  cotton  should 
have  a  string  attached,  so  that  the  ]iatient  can  remove  the  tamjjon.  The 
p^sence  of  a  cystitis  may  be  excluded  by  the  history  of  the  case  and  by 
a  complete  urinalysis.  As  the  significance  of  albumin  depends  upon  its 
relation  to  the  excretion  of  urea,  all  cases  of  albuminuria  must  be 
frequently  and  thoroughly  examined. 

Treatisient.  Albuminuria  itself  does  not  call  for  any  special  treat- 
ment except  when  a  sign  of  some  serious  condition.  The  treatment 
of  toxjemia  has  been  discussed.  A  slight  albuminuria  in  the  latter 
months  of  pregnancy,  even  if  associated  with  (cdema  of  the  lower 
extremities,  need  not  be  looked  upon  as  serious  in  the  absence  of  other 
symptoms.  Where  the  albuminuria  seems  dependent  upon  a  weak  cir- 
culation  the  cardiac  stimulants  are  indicated  as  in  the  non-pregnant  state.  ) 

Disorders  of  Digestion. 

Nausea  and  Vomiting  of  Pregnancy.  A  certain  degree  of  nausea  and 
vomiting  is  considered  by  many  a  part  of  the  physiologic  processes  of 
early  ]iregnancv  :  slight  gastric  disturbances  are  mentioned  as  having 
a  certain  diagnostic  value.  What  is  known  as  sim])lc  vomiting  is  that 
form  of  disorder  appearing  near  the  beginning  of  gestation  and  ceasing 
about  the  middle  ;  its  symjitoms  are  not  severe  nor  its  consequences 
serious.  A  second  form  is  known  as  hypcremesis  gravidarum,  jierni- 
■cious  or  uncontrollable  vomiting,  and  it  differs  from  the  first  in  being 
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more  severe  and  of  longer  duration  ;  its  evil  results  are  implied  in  the 
term  iK-rnieious.  There  are  many  cases  in  whieh  the  first  lorm  passes 
graduallv  into  the  second,  so  that  a  border-line  is  difficult  to  fix.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  women  pass  through  j^regnancy  with  no  disturb- 
ance ot"  their  gastric  functions,  and  modern  authorities  are  reaching  the 
conclusion  that  nausea  and  vomiting  in  pregnancy  are  pathologic  and 
not  phvsiologic  phenomena,  and  that  the  two  forms  de[>end  upon  the 
same  general  causes  and  ditfer  oidy  in  degree. 

Sli,ii)/t'  Vomit iiuj.  In  rare  instances  the  symptoms  begin  a  few  days 
after  conception,  but  more  fre(|uently  not  until  the  end  of  the  first  month 
coincident  with  suppression  of  the  menses.  The  nausea  and  vomiting 
frequentlv  are  j)resent  on  waking  in  the  morning,  or  may  not  come  on 
until  after  eating  breakfast.  After  one  or  two  attacks  of  eraesis  the 
j)ati('nt  may  be  entirely  relieved,  take  food  regularly  through  the  day, 
and  go  through  the  .same  performance  the  next  morning.  In  the 
mildest  cases  there  is  nothing  but  a  little  tem])()rary  nausea  every  morn- 
ing which  passes  off  by  noon.  In  the  severe  forms  more  or  less  vomit- 
ing continues  throughout  the  twenty-four  hours,  attacks  being  brought 
on  by  the  ingestion  or  mere  sight  of  food,  and  also  by  physical  exertion 
or  strong  emotion  of  any  kind.  There  are  exceptional  cases,  which 
mav  be  classed  as  nocturnal,  in  which  the  patient  is  afflicted  with  emesis 
after  retiring  at  night.  In  the  case  of  early  morning  vomiting  the 
ejected  matter  consists  of  mucus,  usually  of  a  strongly  acid  reaction  ; 
at  other  times  partially  digested  food  appears  in  the  vomitus  ;  if  the 
emesis  is  prolonged,  the  ejected  material  is  stained  Avith  bile. 

The  features  which  entitle  this  form  of  nausea  to  be  classed  as  simple 
are,  first,  the  tendency  to  sj)ontaneous  cure  at  the  fourth  month  when  the 
uterus  rises  out  of  the  pelvis,  and,  second,  the  non-imjiairment  of  the 
woman's  nutrition  to  any  dangerous  extent. 

Hyperemesis  Graviddnun.  The  vomiting  is  classed  as  pernicious 
when  the  nutrition  of  the  mother  and  child  suffers  and  the  affection 
persists.     The  disease  may  be  divided  into  three  stages  : 

First  Si(U/e.  This  stage  begins  with  the  features  of  sinijde  vomiting 
and  grows  progressively  more  severe.  The  vomiting  apj)ears  upon 
every  attempt  to  take  either  solid  or  liquid  nourishment,  with  the  result 
that  the  jiatient  soon  develops  an  aversion  to  food  of  all  kinds.  At 
first  the  character  of  the  vomitus  is  as  described  in  the  remarks  on  simple 
vomiting;  but  later  streaks  of  blood  and  masses  of  coffee-ground-look- 
ing material  a|>pear  in  the  ejecta,  the  latter  being  the  result  of  l)lood- 
disintegration.  Ptyalism  and  profuse  diarrh(ea  may  be  associated 
symptoms,  and  in  the  movements  of  the  bowels  the  coffee-ground 
material  may  appear.  The  constant  vomiting,  now  independent  of  any 
eff  )rts  at  taking  food,  produces  a  burning  sensation  beneath  the  sternum, 
and  the  epigastric  region  becomes  extremely  sensitive  to  pressure.  Some- 
times there  are  lulls  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  during  which  the 
patient  takes  and  retains  food,  and  the  physician  is  deluded  into  the 
belief  that  recovery  has  set  in.  This  apj)arent  improvement  is  only 
tem[)<;rary,  however,  am  I  as  the  disease  progresses  the  patient  is  unable 
even  to  raise  her  head  from  the  j^illow  Mithout  being  nauseated  ;  emaci- 
ation becomes  apparent;  there  is  a  feeling  of  lassitude  or  weakness; 
the  [)ulse  is  raj)i(l  and  the  temperature  often  subnormal. 
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Second  Stage.  A  fever,  presumably  of  toxic  origin,  marks  the  access 
of  this  stage  :  at  first  tlie  elevation  of  temperature  occurs  only  at  night, 
but  later  it  is  continuous,  reaching  as  high  as  103°  F. ;  the  pulse-rate 
may  be  140.  The  symptoms  now  resemble  those  of  pernicious  aniemia, 
there  being  the  coffee-ground  vomit  and  dejecta,  jaundice,  sordes  upon 
the  teeth,  and  purpuric  extravasations.  The  weakness  of  the  second 
stage  is  more  pronounced,  so  that  even  slight  efforts  are  attended  with 
syncope.  The  reflexes  usually  are  much  increased  ;  the  urine  is  scanty 
in  amount,  of  high  specific  gravity,  and  usually  contains  albumin  and 
casts.  There  may  be  present  abnormal  constituents,  the  same  as  those 
mentioned  under  the  head  of  hepato-toxaemia.  The  drain  of  fluids 
from  the  body,  due  to  the  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  causes  the  patient  to 
comi)lain  of  great  thirst. 

Third  Stage.  Death  frecpiently  cuts  short  the  case  before  this  stage 
is  reached.  The  peculiar  feature  of  this  stage  is  the  cessation  of  the 
vomiting  owing  to  the  utter  exhaustion  of  the  vomiting-centre.  The 
rise  of  temperature  is  continuous,  but  the  pulse  shows  the  sign  of 
approaching  collapse  by  becoming  weak,  rapid,  and  irregular.  The 
mental  state  is  usually  one  of  apathy,  though  occasionally  there  are 
delirium  and  delusions.     Coma  ])recedes  the  fatal  issue. 

Causes  of  the  Nausea  and  A'omiting  of  Pregnancy.  All 
explanations  of  the  gastric  disturbance  of  pregnancy  must  take  into 
account  both  the  condition  of  the  nerve-centres  and  peripheral  irritation. 
Even  when  the  vomiting-centre  is  in  its  normal  state  we  can  understand 
how  it  may  be  stimulated  into  activity  by  a  powerful  reflex  influence, 
and  there  is  an  abundance  of  clinical  evidence  to  prove  that  pathologic 
uterine  conditions  may  be  efficient  reflex  sources  of  gastric  disorders. 
At  the  beginning  of  pregnancy  the  woman's  nervous  system  often  is  in 
a  condition  of  unstable  equilibrium,  possibly  due  to  circulatory  changes, 
so  that  such  physiologic  stimuli  as  distention  and  change  in  the  position 
of  the  uterus  may  disturb  the  vomiting-centre  and  lead  to  those  sinijile 
forms  of  stomach  irrital)ility.  After  a  few  weeks  or  months  the  nervous 
system  becomes  adjusted  to  the  new  conditions,  and  physiologic  stimuli 
no  longer  produce  pathologic  manifestations.  jNIore  powerful  reflex 
action  will  result  when  the  uterine  modifications  of  pregnancy  are  inter- 
fered with  by  abnormal  pelvic  conditions,  such  as  adhesions  binding 
down  the  fundus  or  by  a  retroversion  allowing  the  organ  to  become 
crowded  beneath  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  :  in  these  pathologic 
conditions  we  do  not  need  to  assume  the  existence  of  an  oversensitive- 
ness  of  the  nerve-cells,  but  when  such  is  the  case  there  will  naturally 
be  an  aggravation  of  all  the  symptoms.  When  we  come  to  those  severer 
forms  of  vomiting  classed  as  pernicious,  the  modern  theories  lay  par- 
ticular stress  upon  those  conditions  which  render  the  nerve-centres  irri- 
table, and  which  are  included  in  the  term  auto-intoxication.  Several 
writers  claim  that  liypcremesis  is  a  direct  evidence  of  auto-intoxication, 
and  particularly  of  hepatic  break-down.  If  the  ftetus  dies  in  utero, 
tlie  trouble  usually  ceases.  Horwitz  points  out  that  pernicious  vomiting 
occurs  at  a  time  wheu  the  uterus  is  not  distended  ;  this  fact  does  not 
invalidate  the  theory  that  auto-intoxication  is  the  underlying  element, 
but  merely  shows  that  toxjemia  may  occur  independentlv  of  much  in- 
crease of  intra-abdominal  pressure.     Dirmose  considers  that  intestinal 
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toxtemia  is  the  uiiticrlyiiiir  evil.  At  the  present  stage  of  our  knowledge 
it  is  iin})n>Htul)le  to  ilisciiss  the  (jiiestion  whether  the  hypereniesis  of 
])reo:nanov  is  prudiiced  i)y  one  form  of  ])oisoniiiir  or  another  as  long  as 
we  bear  in  niind  that  there  is  a  i)raetieal  inianiniity  of  oj)inion  that 
hvperemesis,  in  the  vast  majority  of  eases,  is  a  symptom  (»f  toxiemia  and 
not  really  a  separate  disease.  The  toxins  act  in  two  ways:  first,  they 
are  themselves  irritants;  second,  they  make  the  centres  extremely  sen- 
sitive to  all  reflex  stimnli.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  those  pregnant 
women  whose  elimination  is  hal)itiially  active  seldom  suffer  from  even 
the  mild  forms  of  gastric  distui-l)ance.  It  is  ])rol)able  that  most  cases 
of  simple  vomiting  are  at  first  entirely  dependent  nj)on  reHex  causes, 
but  after  a  time  tlie  frequent  attacks  of  emesis  nuiy  produce  such  dis- 
turbances of  digestion  and  elimination  as  to  lead  to  toxiemia  :  thus,  the 
simple  form  gradually  may  ])ass  into  the  ])ernicious. 

I)iA(;x()Sis.  The  main  i)oint  at  issue  in  the  diagnosis  is  whether  tlie 
nausea  and  vomiting  are  related  to  the  pregnant  condition  or  independent 
of  it.  A  thorough  pelvic  examination  should  be  made  and  abnormal 
sources  of  irritation  sought  for  ;  the  urine  should  be  measured  and  com- 
pletely examined.  The  evidences  of  complicating  diseases,  such  as 
gastric  ulcer,  gastric  cancer,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  or  nephritis,  must  be 
looked  for  ;  coffee-ground  material  in  the  vomit  or  dejecta  should  be 
examined  for  disintegrated  blood-corpuscles,  in  order  to  diagnose  the 
stage  of  the  affection. 

Prognosis.  The  term  simple  vomiting  implies  the  j)resencc  of  an 
aifection  the  prognosis  of  which  is  good;  as  has  been  stated,  this  form 
of  the  disorder  tends  to  spontaneous  cure  without  injury  to  the  mother 
or  child.  In  the  i)ernicious  form  of  vomiting  the  ])rognosis  is  always 
grave,  the  mortality  being  given  from  30  ])er  cent,  to  60  per  cent. 
Probablv,  treatment  based  on  the  theory  of  toxa?mia  will  give  us  more 
favorable  results  and  render  the  j)rognosis  less  serious.  The  affection 
mav  lead  to  a  spontaneous  abortion,  with  a  resulting  cin'e  ;  but  such  an 
outcome  is  not  at  all  connnon.  The  most  unfavorable  symptoms  are 
emaciation,  fec^ble  pulse,  ej>igastric  pain,  cofpee-ground  vomit,  and  a  low 
elimination  of  urea. 

Trp:atmext.  The  ])ossibility  of  a  toxic  element  underlying  the 
nausea  and  vomiting  of  pregnancy  should  always  lead  the  physician  to 
investigate  even  slight  disturbances  of  the  stomach  when  ap]>earing  in 
gravid  patients;  he  must  look  upon  all  ])ronounced  forms  of  digestive 
disorders  as  jiatlndogic.  Another  influence  of  modern  ideas  upon  this 
subject  is  to  impress  u])ou  us  the  comparative  uselessness  of  drugs  and 
gr(!atlv  curtail  the  long  list  of  medicines  found  in  all  the  older  text- 
books. We  cannot  <livide  the  treatment  into  that  of  simple  and  p(M-- 
nicious  vomiting,  because  clinically  one  form  ftides  into  the  other  ;  all 
treatment  is  directed  toward  diminishing  the  sources  of  perijiheral  ii'ri- 
tation  and  removing  the  undue  susceptibility  of  the  nerve-centres. 

1.  Trrittincni  Directed  to  Rrmorinr/  Snurees  of  Peripheral  Jrritdtiau. 
In  severe  cases  it  is  best  to  keep  the  ])atient  in  bed  and  free  from  all 
noise  or  excitement ;  sometimes  even  light  must  be  excluded  from  the 
room.  In  the  mild  forms  of  morning  sickness  the  woman  may  esca])e 
the  vomiting  if  she  eats  her  breakfast  in  bed  and  remains  (piict  until 
noon  :  in  the  severest  cases  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  ])atient  in  bed  in 
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order  to  save  her  strength,  as  well  as  to  keep  her  free  from  disturbing 
influences.  An  important  part  of  the  treatment  falling  under  this  head 
consists  in  attention  to  the  patient's  pelvic  conditions.  At  the  onset  of 
the  affection  a  careful  bimanual  exploration  of  the  pelvis  should  be  per- 
formed, so  that  no  abnormality  may  remain  undetected.  If  the  uterus 
is  found  to  be  displaced  bac-kwai'd  and  non-adherent,  tlie  bladder  and 
rectum  should  be  emptied  and  the  womb  replaced  by  bimanual  manipu- 
lation :  in  difficult  cases  anaesthesia  may  be  necessary.  After  the  uterus 
is  in  proper  position  a  pessary  should  be  introduced  and  worn  until  the 
organ  has  become  too  large  to  fall  into  the  pelvis  again.  AA^hen  the 
uterus  is  so  large  that  the  fundus  will  not  readily  swing  by  the  prom- 
ontory of  the  sacrum  the  treatment  may  require  several  sittings,  each 
gain  in  elevation  being  maintained  In-  means  of  a  snug  vaginal  tampon. 
The  knee-chest  position  may  be  of  material  aid.  In  cases  which  have 
advanced  so  far  that  symptoms  of  incarceration  have  appeared  and  treat- 
ment has  failed,  M.  D.  Mann  advises  abdominal  section,  followed  by 
manual  elevation  of  the  fundus.  In  displacement  complicated  by  the 
existence  of  pelvic  adhesions,  tamponing  the  vagina  with  cotton  or  wool 
is  indicated  ;  the  upper  tampons  should  be  soaked  with  a  10  })Gr  cent, 
solution  of  ichthyol  in  glycerin.  The  medicament  will  promote  a  free 
discharge  of  serum  from  the  tissues,  relieving  congestion  and  stimulating 
absorption  ;  the  tampon  may  be  allowed  to  remain  for  forty-eight  hours 
at  a  time  if  the  cotton  l)e  sterile  and  well  sprinkled  with  iodoform.  It 
is  noticed  that  this  treatment  often  affords  relief  from  vomiting  even 
before  the  conditions  are  entirely  restored  to  normal.  If  local  treatment 
fails  to  free  the  uterus,  vaginal  section  should  be  performed  and  the 
adhesions  broken  by  the  finger  introduced  through  the  posterior  cul-de- 
sac.  When  the  uterus  is  anteflexed  and  crowded  down  into  the  pelvis, 
Hewitt  recommends  the  use  of  an  air-ball  pessary,  which  is  inflated 
after  its  introduction  into  the  pelvis  ;  tamponing  may  be  substituted  for 
the  pessary. 

In  some  of  the  cases  nothing  pathologic  can  be  discovered  other  than 
a  cervical  discharge  associated  with  more  or  less  erosion  about  the 
external  os.  In  these  instances  local  applications  to  the  uterus  may  be 
tried.  The  cotton-wrapped  ap])licator,  after  being  dipped  in  iodine  or  a 
solution  of  silver  nitrate  (30  grains  io  the  ounce),  is  inserted  as  far  as 
the  internal  os  and  the  cervical  endometrium  tlioroughly  treated  ;  the 
portio  vaginalis  also  should  be  })ainted  with  the  solution.  A  contracted 
or  rigid  condition  of  the  tissues  about  the  cervical  canal  may  be  the 
starting-point  of  undue  stimulation,  and  has  led  to  the  treatment  by 
dilatation.  Under  anesthesia  a  steel  dilator  is  introduced  and  the  lower 
portion  of  the  canal  dilated  to  a  degree  suflficient  for  the  admission  of 
the  finger;  instead  of  the  steel  dilator,  strips  of  iodoform  gauze  are 
sometimes  employed.  All  local  measures  must  be  carried  out  with 
attention  to  aseptic  details,  and  the  family  or  friends  should  be  informed 
that  the  treatment,  especially  dilatation,  may  result  in  an  abortion. 

2.  Treatment  Directed  to  'Remov'mg  the  Irritdbititi/  of  the  Nerve-centres. 
In  the  mild  form  of  simple  vomiting  it  is  justifiable  to  employ  some  of 
the  remedies  which  diminish  reflex  action,  such  as  chloral  and  sodium 
bromide  ;  l)ut  in  those  cases  showing  signs  of  the  pernicious  form  the 
dietetic  and  general  treatment  is  directed  toward  overcoming  the  condi- 
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tion  of  toxremia  resulting  from  cleticiont  {'liiniiiation.  It  must  ])e  re- 
nu'inhert'd  that  the  vomiting  and  (liarrh(ea  may  ro]>rc'SL'nt  efforts  at 
excretion,  and  therefore  the  stomach  and  i)()\vels  are  not  the  points  for 
therapeutic  attack.  For  the  details  of  the  antitoxic  treatment  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  article  on  Toxiemia. 

Dietetics,  This  department  is  regulated  by  the  condition  of  actual  or 
threatened  toxtemla,  but  we  must  remember  that  jirolonged  vomiting  will 
leave  the  stomach  extremely  irritable  Ibr  a  time  and  call  for  a  light  and 
easilv  digested  diet.  Milk  in  some  form  is  our  main  relitmce,  but  beef 
peptonoids  or  somatose  may  be  tried;  sometimes  the  jiatient  will  retain 
the  articles  of  food  which  seem  to  be  most  unsuitable.  When  the  stomach 
shows  itself  absolutely  intolerant,  rectal  alimentation  must  be  used  : 
four  to  six  ounces  of  nutrient  material  may  be  injected  every  four  or  six 
hours  ;  in  such  cases  there  should  l)e  daily  irrigations  of  the  bowels  with 
warm  salt  solution. 

Drugs.  Drugs  should  be  used  with  extreme  caution,  except  such  as 
arc  of  aid  in  the  eliminative  treatment ;  intestinal  antiseptics  may  be 
employed  on  the  theory  of  intestinal  toxaemia  being  the  particular  fault. 
The  following  drugs  may  be  mentioned  as  being  extensively  used : 
cocaine  in  doses  of -^  grain;  oxalate  of  cerium,  gr.  x,  three  or  four  times 
a  day  ;  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid,  wine  of  ipecac,  and  cijrbolic  acid  given 
in  dro])  doses  well  diluted  and  fre(juently  rej)eated.  _  Washing  out  the 
stomach  through  a  tube  is  sometimes  an  excellent  m^Sure ;  at  the  close 
of  the  lavage  some  water  having  calcined  magnesia  in  suspension  may 
be  left  in  the  stomach  with  advantage.  Morphine  or  opium  should 
never  be  employed,  as  the  result  is  a  masking  of  symj)toms  and  a  locking 
up  of  secretions.  As  a  rule,  medication  addressed  to  the  stomach  is 
beginning  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  trouble,  a  fact  well  attested  l)v  the 
interminable  lists  of  drugs  given  in  the  books  and  handed  down  through 
force  of  habit.  If  a  gastric  catarrh  develops,  the  appropriate  treatment 
should  be  instituted.  In  the  advanced  stages  of  pernicious  vomiting  a 
free  use  of  the  cardiac  stimulants  is  demanded. 

If,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  of  treatment,  the  case  becomes  progressively 
Avorse,  there  is  no  resource  left  but  the  induction  of  abortion  or  ))rema- 
ture  labor.  This  operation  should  never  l)e  performed,  without  the 
advice  of  counsel ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  jn'oeedure  must  not  be 
put  off  until  the  patient  is  so  weak  that  she  cannot  stand  the  necessary 
strain  of  its  performance.  Xo  case  should  be  allowed  to  advance  beyond 
the  inception  of  the  second  stage,  or  when  the  unfavorable  symptoms 
mentioned  under  prognosis  ajipear  ;  tlu>  character  of  the  ])ulse  must  be 
the  important  guide.  In  many  instances,  even  after  the  uterus  has  been 
emptied,  energetic  eliniiiiative  measures  must  be  continueil  for  a  time, 
before  the  vomiting  ceases. 

Pytalism.  A  i)rofuse  secretion  iVom  the  salivary  glands  may  be  a 
source  of  great  annoyance  during  the  I'arly  part  of  pregnancy,  and  in 
extreme  cases  the  (juantity  of  saliva  may  amount  to  one  or  two  (piarts 
during  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  latest  authorities  are  inclined  to 
include  ptyalism  among  the  ])henomena  of  auto-intoxication,  there  being 
some  toxin  which  stimulates  the  salivary  glands  and  is  eliminated  in  the 
saliva.  It  mav  be  that  the  hyjiersecretion,  instead  of  being  excretory, 
is  simply  the  result  of  the  irritation  of  oversensitive  nerve-centres.     The 
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symptoms  consist  in  constant  flow  from  tlie  glands,  which  necessitates 
frequent  expectoration,  or,  in  severe  cases,  the  wearing  of  a  naj)kin  to 
catch  the  fluid  constantly  drib])ling  from  the  angles  of  the  mouth. 
Ptyalism  usually  ceases  by  the  fourth  or  fifth  month;  in  rare  cases  it 
has  continued  throughout  the  ])regnancy  and  for  several  months  subse- 
quently. 

Treatment  is  not  very  satisfactory,  except  when  removal  of  the 
toxaemia  puts  a  stop  to  the  disorder.  Belladonna  and  astringent  mouth- 
washes are  sometimes  used  ;  a  weak  galvanic  current  applied  to  the 
salivary  glands  has  been  recommended. 

Dental  Caries.  There  is  no  question  that  pregnancy  predisposes  to 
decay  of  the  teeth.  The  causes  ascribed  are  the  demands  upon  the 
maternal  organism  for  lime-salts  and  the  action  of  altered  buccal  secre- 
tion ;  at  the  beginning  of  pregnancy  the  woman  should  have  her  teeth 
examined  and  follow  the  advice  of  a  dentist  as  to  their  care,  thus 
diminishing  the  risk  of  suffering  from  facial  neuralgia,  which  is  so 
often  aroused  by  carious  teeth.  After  each  meal  it  is  advisable  for  her 
to  use  dental  floss  and  rinse  the  mouth  with  some  alkaline  mouth-wash. 

Pyrosis.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  pregnant  woman  to  be  troubled 
with  eructations  of  a  strongly  acid  fluid,  accompanied  with  a  sensation 
of  burning  in  the  epigastrium.  This  is  a  reflex  disorder  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  vomiting  and  nausea.  The  treatment  is  removal  of  any 
exciting  cause,  attention  to  elimination,  and  the  use  of  alkalies,  such 
as  bicarbonate  of  sodium  and  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia.  A  useful 
remedy  is  a  gastric  sedative  powder  suggested  by  C.  G.  Stockton  for 
cases  of  hyperchlorhydria ;  the  formula  is  as  follows  :  cerium  oxalate, 
1  part ;  bismuth  subcarbonate,  2  parts  ;  and  light  magnesia,  4  parts. 
Of  this,  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  should  be  stirred  into  a  third  of  a  glass 
of  water  and  taken  when  the  symptom  appears. 

Pica  or  Malacia.  Tiiese  are  terms  describing  a  peculiar  craving  for 
unnatural  articles  of  food,  such  as  coal,  chalk,  dirt,  etc.  In  the  mildest 
forms  of  the  affection  the  patient  merely  displays  a  fondness  for  varieties 
of  food  which  are  disliked  when  she  is  in  the  non-pregnant  state. 
Sometimes  this  craving  is  a  part  of  other  gastric  disorders,  but  it  usually 
may  be  regarded  as  of  psychic  origin, 

TPvEAT^fENT.  There  is  no  special  treatment  except  to  make  efforts 
toward  preventing  the  patient  from  injuring  herself. 

Anorexia,  Diarrhoea,  and  Constipation,  and  similar  disorders  do  not  call 
for  extended  comment ;  they  are  usually  controlled  by  proper  atten- 
tion to  the  hygiene  of  pregnancy.  Diarrhoea  as  a  sym])tom  of  toxjemia 
has  been  mentioned.  The  increased  intra-abdominal  pressure  often 
causes  consti])ation,  which  should  be  overcome  with  regulation  of  the 
diet  and  administration  of  laxatives. 

Disorders   of  Circulation. 

Palpitation.  This  is  very  common  at  some  time  during  pregnancy  ; 
it  mav  l)e  reflex  or  the  effect  of  direct  jiressure  upon  the  diaphragm  ;  it 
is  more  often  experienced  in  the  latter  part  of  pregnancy  and  when  the 
uterus  is  overdistended.  In  some  cases  it  is  of  gastric  origin  or  related 
to  the  condition  of  antemia  or  hvsteria. 
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Treatment.  The  treatment  consists  of  removal  of  the  cause  when 
possible  :  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  constitutes  a  useful  remedy  for 
the  time  being. 

Syncope.  Faintin_<r  may  be  associated  with  palpitation,  and  is  usually 
of  purely  nervous  origin. 

Thkatment  is  the  same  as  in  the  non-pregnant. 

Hemorrhoids  and  Varicose  Veins.  As  these  affections  result  from  me- 
chanical prcssurr,  tiny  are  met  with  in  the  latter  part  of  pregnancy; 
the  veins  of  the  anal  region,  the  lower  extremities,  and  vulva  are  the 
vessels  most  often  enlarged.  Gestation  is  apt  to  have  j)ronounced  etfect 
/  upon  pre-existing  varicosities;  aniemia,  by  interfering  with  the  nutrition 
V  of  the  vessel-walls,  acts  as  a  contributing  cause. 

The  treatment  is  merely  palliative,  as  the  underlying  cause  cannot 
be  removed  until  labor  occurs.  Hemorrhoids  are  treatecl  by  the  avoid- 
ance of  constipation  and  the  api)lieation  of  soothing  ointments,  such  as 
the  injection  of  a  small  amount  of  linseed  oil  or  the  following: 

Morphine gr.  v. 

Muriate  of  cocaine gr.  x. 

Calomel gr.  xl. 

Vaseline 1  ounce. 

Apply  locally  night  and  morning. 

If  there  is  much  itching,  a  drachm  of  menthol  may  be  added  to  the 
above.  For  the  varicose  veins  of  the  legs  elastic  bandages  may 
be  used ;  occasionally  patients  are  confined  to  bed  for  the  last  few 
weeks  of  pregnancy,  owing  to  the  great  swelling  of  the  lower  liml)s. 
There  is  some  danger  of  external  rupture  of  the  vessels  in  aggravated 
cases,  and  the  patient  siiould  l)e  taught  how  to  api)ly  ])ressure  in  order 
to  control  hemorrhage,  wiiich  may  be  very  severe  :  when  rujiture  takes 
place  into  the  tissues  about  the  vulva  a  haematoma  of  large  size  may  be 
produced.  The  hematoma  is  best  left  alone,  as  absorption  usually  takes 
place  ;  in  case  of  suppuration  the  tumor  should  be  incised,  the  clots 
washed  out,  and  the  cavity  ])acked  with  gauze  ;  the  packing  is  renewed 
everv  f  )rtv-eight  hours  until  healing  takes  place.  The  treatment  of 
vulvar  hrematomata  during  lal)or  is  elsewhere  described.  Radical  meas- 
ures for  cure  of  varicosities  are  best  postponed  until  after  labor,  as  they 
are  apt  to  produce  uterine  contractions. 

Anaemia.  We  can  readily  understand  how  important  are  the  blood- 
changes  of  ])regnancy  when  we  appreciate  the  demands  made  U])on  the 
maternal  blood  ;  upon  this  Huid  tissue  all  the  burdens  of  nutrition  must 
fall.  Like  other  tissues,  the  bjorxl  increases  in  order  to  meet  the  new 
requirements  laid  upon  ii  ;  at  first  the  increase  is  chiefly  in  its  watery 
constituents,  but  later  it  l)econies  richer  in  both  (piantity  and  (piality  ; 
toward  the  end  of  pregnancy  the-  blood  is  said  to  contain  an  excess  of 
fil)rin.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  anremia  may  arise  during  ])reg- 
nancy  ;  first,  there  may  be  a  failure  of  the  necessary  modifications  to 
meet  the  increased  demand,  thus  jiroducing  a  relative  insufficiency  of 
the  blood  ;  second,  the  j)resence  of  toxic  matter  may  produce  a  deterio- 
ration of  the  blood-corpuscles.  Bad  hygienic  conditions  are  ])otent 
)iredis]>osing  causes.  In  the  study  of  the  anai'mia  of  pregnancy  we 
cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  M-ith   that   peculiar  feature  of  pregnancy, 
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iiamelv,  the  dcmiaiul  for  certain  moditications,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
dcvch)pmeMt  of  conditions  which  hamj)er  their  prodnction. 

The  anaemia  of  j^regnancy  calls  for  treatment,  as  the  disorder  may 
have  marked  effect  upon  both  mother  and  child  :  its  symptoms  are  the 
same  as  when  existino;  in  the  non-<i;ravid  patient,  but  they  are  often 
niasketl  bv  evidences  of  other  and  undcrlyinjj:  disorders.  It  is  claimed 
that  a  simple  aniemia  of  pregnancy  may  in  some  cases  develop  into  the 
pernicious  form. 

The  TREATMENT  consists  in  careful  regulation  of  the  food  and  excre- 
tions of  the  patient,  as  well  as  attention  to  all  the  hygienic  conditions. 
Iron,  arsenic,  and  strychnine  are  the  drugs  indicated  ;  bone-marroM^  is 
valuable  in  most  cases.  When  other  means  of  relief  fail  and  the  disease 
progresses  so  as  to  threaten  life,  the  induction  of  premature  labor  must 
be  considered. 

Disorders  of  the  Respiratory  System. 

The  disorders  of  the  respiratory  system  during  pregnancy  are  unim- 
portant and  may  be  dismissed  with  few  words.  There  may  be  a  reflex 
cough,  which  is  to  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  nausea  and  vomiting. 
When  there  is  no  trouble  with  the  lungs  or  bronchi  the  treatment  is  to 
be  addressed  to  the  nervous  system  ;  the  cause  of  the  reflex  stimulation 
should  be  removed  if  possible  ;  the  valerianates  and  codeine  are  useful 
in  the  way  of  medication. 

Dyspnoea.  This  usually  is  a  symptom  of  pressure  of  the  gravid  uterus 
upon  the  diaphragm,  appearing  late  in  pregnancy  and  intensified  by 
overdistention   of  the   uterus  from  hydramnios  or  twins. 

Treatment  consists  in  directing  the  patient  to  avoid  all  excitement 
or  overexertion,  in  order  to  lessen  the  demands  made  upon  the  respira- 
tory organs. 

Disorders  of  the  Nervous  System. 

Xervous  symptoms  have  been  prominent  symptoms  of  the  diseases 
already  considered.  Pregnancy  makes  great  demands  upon  the  maternal 
nervous  system,  and  at  the  same  time  exposes  the  centres  to  deleterious 
influences  such  as  were  discussed  in  speaking  of  toxjemia. 

Mental  Affections.  Hysteria  and  slight  alterations  of  the  nervous 
system  are  not  uncommon  during  gestation,  and  ])robably  in  most  in- 
stances denote  increased  nervous  susceptibility  merely  or  want  of  equilib- 
rium. The  fact  that  slight  mental  changes  are  expected  during  preg- 
nancy has  resulted  in  a  failure  to  diagnose  incipient  insanity.  Insomnia, 
irritability  of  temper,  and  an  alteration  of  the  disposition  may  represent 
the  prodromal  stage  of  insanity.  In  investigating  tlu^  relation  between 
])regnancy  and  n(M-vous  diseases,  J.  W\  Putnam  found  re{)orts  of  many 
cases  of  gestation-insanity,  although  the  disorder  forms  but  a  small  per 
cent,  of  asylum  cases.  ()n(>  hundred  and  twenty-five  out  of  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  of  Tuke's  cases  occurred  in  primiparrc,  and  Savage 
considers  that  insanity  is  more  frequent  when  the  ofl'spring  is  male. 
The  type  <^f  mental  disturbance  is  usually  melancholic,  and  a  suicidal 
tendency  shows  itself  in  about  one-half  the  cases.  A  growing  antipathy 
toward  the  husband  is  a  common  feature  of  the  disease. 
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'i'liKAT.MKNT.  TIkto  is  iiotliiii^-  piculiar  aWoiii  ilie  treatment  of 
mental  diseases  tliiriiitx  prej^iianey,  but  as  toMemia  is  sii^icgested  as  an 
nnclerlying  cause  the  maintenanee  of  eliiuination  is  imi>onant.  AVlien 
suspicious  symptoms  appear  the  case  shoukl  be  watched  closely,  as  an 
entirely  unexpected  attempt  at  suicide  has  been  successful  through  want 
of  observation  and  j)reeaution  on  the  part  of  the  medical  attendant, 
riic   i)rnM|i()sis  ibr  rei'»)very  after  labor  is  good. 

Neuralgia.  Tiiis  painful  atVection  constitutes  a  not  inlVecpient  eau>e 
ot"  cDniplaint  aniouir  jtrc^nant  wonu'n.  The  j»ain  i>  mo.-t  often  situated 
in  the  liicc  oi-  pelvis.  The  causes  are  auto-intoxication,  dental  caries, 
abnormal  ntnine  positions,  pelvic  adhesions,  and  the  presence  of  hard- 
ened feces;  anjemia  may  bi'  an  important  predisposing- elcmc  nt. 

Ti;i;atmknt  consists  in  I'cmoving  the  cause  and  undeilving  con- 
ditions.  A  certain  amount  of  discomfort  from  pressure  in  the  jx-lvis  or 
distention  of  the  abdominal  walls  is  unavoidable.  The  suffering  may 
be  relieved  by  the  administration  of  coal-tar  products  or  codeine  :  where 
there  are  distinct  painful  areas  on  the  skin  connterirritation  may  ]n'ove 
iif  Ixiufit.  In  severe  cases  morphine  must  be  administered  hypo- 
dcrmatically. 

Herpes.  This  unpleasant  affection  is  sometimes  develoj)ed  during 
gestation  ;  Hardy  mentions  a  ])atient  who  was  afflicted  dni-ing  nine  out 
of  ten  pregnancies.  The  symptoms  are  the  same  as  those  characteristic 
of  the  disease  among  the  non-pregnant.  Although  the  aft'ection  does 
not  show  a  tendency  to  cut  short  tlie  course  of  the  gestation,  it  j)roduces 
a  marked  depression  of  the  vital  j)owers  and  calls  for  sn])j)orting  meas- 
ures. That  there  is  usually  ])rompt  and  spontaneous  recoverv  when 
labor  occurs  suggests  trial  of  vigorous  eliminative  treatiuent. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

ANOMALIES   OF   THE   MECHANISM. 

Dystocia  is  the  terra  applied  to  labor  which,  without  artificial  assist- 
ance, would  be  difficult  or  impossible,  or  would  be  attended  with  danger 
to  mother  or  child.  It  is  the  opposite  of  Eutocia,  which  denotes  normal 
labor  terminating  safely  and  easily  without  artificial  aid. 

Ev^ery  case  of  labor  is  a  mechanical  problem  in  which  the  three  main 
factors  are  (1)  the  expelling  force,  (2)  the  foetus  which  is  to  be  expelled, 
and  (3)  the  resistance  of  the  parturient  canal,  which  must  be  overcome 
befiare  delivery  can  be  effected.  When  the  expelling  force  is  sufficient, 
and  there  is  no  disproportion  between  the  foetus  and  the  maternal  passages, 
labor  proceeds  normally.  As  the  foetus  descends  through  the  parturient 
canal  more  or  less  adaptation  takes  place;  the  presenting  part  moulds 
somewhat  to  the  shape  of  the  canal,  while  the  maternal  soft  parts  stretch 
and  open  out  to  make  way  for  it,  till  finally  it  is  expelled  spontaneously, 
without  serious  damage  to  itself  or  to  the  mother.  So  long,  then,  as 
these  three  main  factors  are  properly  correlated,  all  goes  well;  but  if 
their  harmonious  action  be  impaired,  the  normal  mechanism  of  labor  may 
be  disturbed,  and  dystocia  may  be  the  result.  The  cause  of  the  abnor- 
mal mechanism  may  be  in  any  one  of  these  three  factors  :  the  expelling 
force  may  be  insufficient  or  excessive;  the  foetus  itself  may  be  unusually 
large  or  small,  may  be  in  a  faulty  attitude  or  may  present  in  an  unfa- 
vorable position ;  the  resistance  of  the  maternal  passages  may  be  too 
great  or  too  little.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  in  the  management  of 
a  case  of  dystocia  the  recognition  of  the  disturbing  cause  forms  the 
ba^is  of  rational  treatment,  and  should  precede  artificial  assistance. 

Dystocia  may  l)e  most  conveniently  described,  according  to  its  causation, 
in  three  sections,  as  follows  : 

1.  Anomalies  of  the  expellant  f  )rces  : 
(a)  Excess — precipitate  labor. 

(6)  Deficiency — delayed  labor — inertia  uteri. 

(c)  Spasm  and  irregularity — rigid  os  and  cervix — tetanus  uteri. 

2.  Anomalies  of  the  passages  : 

A.  Hard  parts — pelvic  deformities. 

Infiuence  on  pregnancy  and  labor;  frequency. 

( 409  ) 
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Diagnosis — From  previous  history  and  physical  appearance. 
From  mocluuiism  of  lal)()r. 
From  head  iiKnildiiii:-. 
From  physical  examination — pelvimetry. 
(a)  External  measurements. 
[h)  Internal  measurements. 
Classification  : 

Pelves — Xormally  proportioned,  but  al)normal  in  size. 
With  anomalies  of  si/e,  sliape,  inclination. 
AVith  minor  developmental  peculiarities. 
Antero-posteriorly  contracted. 
Obliquely  contracted. 
Trans v e rsely  con t racted . 
Compressed. 
Spoudylolisthotic. 

Distorted  l)y  injury,  tumors,  anchylosis  of  joints. 
M'ith  deformities  due  to  spinal  curvature. 
Individual  forms  particularly  studied;  relation  to  pregnancy  and 
labor. 
B.  Soft  parts  : 

Uterus — Developmental  anomalies. 
Atresia  of  cervix. 
Rigidity  of  cervix. 
Impaction  of  cervix. 
^Malposition. 
Sacculation. 
New  growths. 

Stenosis  and  rigidity  of  vulva  and  vagina. 
Hematoma  vulvae. 
CEdema  vulvae. 
Labial  abscess  and  cysts. 
Conditions  of  intestines. 
Conditions  of  bladder. 
Tumors  and  swellings  of  various  tissues. 
3.   Anomalies  of  the  foetus  : 
INIalposition  of  the  head. 
Occipi to-posterior  cases. 
Mai  presentations  : 

Face,  brow,  pelvic,  transverse. 
Prolapse  of  the  limbs. 
Anomalies  of  foetal  development : 
Shortness  of  cord. 
Unduly  ossified  skull. 
Large  size  of  f(etus. 
Death  of  foetus. 

Enlargement  of  head  or  body  by  disease. 
Plural  births. 
Monstrosities. 
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1.    ANOMALIES  OF  THE  EXPELLANT  FORCES. 

(a)  Excess — Precipitate  Labor. 

When  uterine  action  is  excessive  the  resistance  of  the  maternal  passages 
may  be  overcome  violently  or  rapidly,  and  then  labor  is  said  to  be  pre- 
cipitate.  The  posture  of  the  patient  has  an  important  influence  upon  the 
course  and  termination  of  such  cases.  In  the  dorsal  or  lateral  position 
the  pains  are  rarely  strong  enough  to  end  labor  so  rapidly  as  to  cause 
serious  damage;  but  if  the  patient  happens  to  be  standing,  walking, 
sitting,  or  squatting,  a  single  violent  pain  may  suffice  to  force  the  child 
completely  through  the  passages.  It  may  fall  to  the  floor  and  be  injured; 
the  cord  may  be  torn  asunder  and  the  placenta  may  be  dragged  from  its 
attachments,  or,  remaining  adherent,  may  pull  the  uterus  along  with  it, 
causing  inversion.  If  the  patient  happens  to  be  sitting  in  a  privy  or 
water-closet,  the  child  may  fall  into  the  cesspit  or  into  the  pan  of  the 
closet,  and  may  perish  before  assistance  can  be  procured.  Not  infre- 
quently the  mother  faints  from  shock  or  loss  of  blood,  or  she  rnay  become 
so  bewildered  and  frightened  that  she  does  not  realize  what  has  happened 
until  it  is  too  late  to  save  her  child.  Such  cases  sometimes  give  rise  to 
important  medico-legal  questions,  especially  when  the  child  is  illegiti- 
mate and  a  charge  of  infanticide  is  laid.  While  undoubtedly  it  must  be 
admitted  that  such  cases  of  sudden  delivery  do  happen  occasionally, 
nevertheless  it  is  very  exceptional  for  labor  to  be  so  rapid  that  the  patient 
has  no  warning  of  what  is  about  to  take  place  and  has  no  time  to  seek 
assistance.  As  a  rule,  the  first  stage  of  labor  is  more  or  less  normal  in 
such  cases,  and  it  is  only  in  the  second  stage  that  pi'ecipitancy  occurs. 
If  the  membranes  are  tough  and  the  amniotic  sac  descends  very  low 
before  rupturing,  then  the  sudden  gush  of  water  may  sweep  the  pre- 
senting part  violently  down  upon  the  perineum,  and  delivery  may  be 
completed  at  a  single  pain.  It  does  not  always  happen  that  precipitate 
labor  follows  excessive  uterine  action.  If  the  maternal  soft  parts  do  not 
yield  to  the  expellent  forces,  but  are  rather  provoked  thereby  to  greater 
resistance,  labor  may  be  delayed,  and  the  uterus  may  become  exhausted 
by  fruitless  efforts,  or  may  even  rupture.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
child  will  probably  perish,  the  placenta  being  compressed  and  the  foetal 
circulation  deranged  by  the  prolonged  uterine  contraction. 

Causes.  The  chief  predisposing  causes  are  (1)  an  undue  excitabilty  of 
the  sensory  nerves  of  the  uterine  muscle,  which  frequently  exists  in  ner- 
vous excitable  women,'  and  (2)  previous  inflammatory  conditions  of  the 
uterus,  such  as  an  old  endometritis.  Debilitating  conditions  which  relax 
the  tone  of  the  pelvic  floor  favor  precipitate  labor  by  diminishing  the 
resistance  which  is  to  be  overcome.  Dysmenorrhoea,  oblique  presenta- 
tions, pneumonia,  and  zymotic  diseases  (especially  variola  and  scarlatina), 

1  Dr.  Routh  recently  reported  to  the  London  Obstetrical  Society  a  case  of  labor  in  a  woman  suffer- 
ing from  complete  paraplegia  (traumatic)  below  the  level  of  the  sixth  dorsal  vertebra.  The  only 
sensation  which  the  patient  felt  during  a  pain  was  a  tight  feeling  at  tlie  epigastrium,  causing  her  to 
hold  her  breath.  Dr.  Kouth  concludes  that  the  act  of  parturition  is  partly  automatic  and  partly 
reflex,  and  thinks  that  direct  communication  by  means  of  the  sympathetic  between  the  uterus  and 
the  lumbar  enlargement  is  essential  to  the  regular  and  co-ordinate  contraction  and  retraction  of  the 
uterus  during  labor.  If  this  view  be  correct,  it  is  obvious  how  powerfully  uterine  action  may  be 
influenced  by  causes  acting  through  the  sympathetic,  and  how  frequently  the  true  cause  of  abnormal 
uterine  action  may  be  found  in  derangements  of  the  nervous  system. 
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may  Uo  niontionod  al><>  as  prcdispusiiitr  {-aiiscs.  Fear,  anxictv,  and  pow- 
I'rfiil  t'ni()tion.s  are  said  to  increase  tlio  force  of  uterine  contractions,  Uut 
it  is  ])rol)al)le  that  tlieir  action  is  not  constant,  and  that  undue  exertion 
on  the  j)art  of  the  patient,  such  as  walking,  is  usually  the  exciting  cause. 

Sequelae.  The  most  imj)ortant  immediate  consequences  of  precipitate 
hibor  are  lacerations  of  the  vauina,  vulva,  and  perineum,  j)artial  or  com- 
l»lete  sej)aratiou  of  the  j)lacenta,  hemorrhage,  inversion  of  the  uterus, 
and  delayed  expulsion  of  the  placenta.  A^iolent  contraction  of  the  uterine 
muscle  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  relaxation  and  atony,  and  hemorrhage 
may  result.  In  the  }»uerperium  also  many  troubles  may  arise,  such  as 
oedema,  retention  of  urine,  hemorrhage,  and  septicemia.  Violent  strain- 
ing efforts  in  rare  cases  have  ])roduced  emphysema  of  the  throat,  neck, 
and  chest  from  slight  lesions  of  the  trachea  or  bronchi;  but  this  usually 
disajipears  in  a  few  days  without  treatment. 

The  ftetal  mortality  is  greater  tiian  in  normal  labor.  The  child's  head 
may  be  injured  by  being  driven  forcibly  against  the  promontory  of  the 
sacrum,  and  the  cranial  bones  may  be  furrowed  or  even  fractured.  The 
child  may  be  asphyxiated  by  undue  compression  of  the  foetal  head  or  of 
the  cord  or  placental  site.  It  may  be  injured  by  falling  violently  upon 
the  floor,  or  it  may  ])erisli  by  drop])ing  into  a  cessi)it  or  water-closet. 

Treatment.  If  a  previous  labor  has  been  precipitate,  or  if  the  uterine 
action  is  manifestly  excessive  or  violent,  the  patient  should  not  be  allowed 
to  stand  or  walk  about,  or  to  sit  upon  the  closet,  especially  during  the 
second  stage  of  lal)or,  but  should  be  kept  in  bed  and  made  to  lie  on  her 
side.  To  moderate  the  violence  of  the  pains,  a  dose  of  chloral  (grs.  xx 
to  xxx)  may  be  given,  or  a  hypodermic  injection  of  mor})hia  (gr.^),  or  a 
few  whiffs  of  chloroform  may  be  administered  at  the  beginning  of  each 
pain.  The  patient  should  be  made  to  pant  during  her  pains,  and  should 
not  be  allowed  to  hold  her  breath  or  bear  down.  Some  authorities  advise 
ruj)turing  the  membranes  before  the  os  is  fully  dilated.  A\'hcu  the 
])ains  of  the  first  stage  cause  great  suffering,  some  writers  reconuuend 
])ainting  the  cervix  with  a  solution  of  cocaine  (4-10  per  cent.).  J)in'ing 
delivery  care  should  Ix;  taken  to  protect  the  ju'rineum,  the  head  Ixing 
held  back  and  prevented  from  descending  too  rapidly.  Some  authorities 
advise  the  application  of  forceps  in  order  to  give  greater  control  over 
the  head  and  prevent  its  too  rai)id  descent  and  expulsion.  Chloroform 
is  invalual)]e  at  this  stage.  (Jreat  care  should  be  taken  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  third  stage  of  lai)or  ;  plenty  of  time  should  be  given  for 
the  placenta  to  separate,  and  the  uterus  should  be  kej)t  under  control 
for  some  time  alter  the  placenta  has  been  ex])i'lled,  in  order  to  guard 
against  subsecjuent  relaxation.  If  the  uteinis  does  not  ((lutract  well,  or 
if  it  shows  a  tendency  to  relax,  a  copious  hot  int la-nteiine  douche 
should  be  given,  followed  by  a  hypodermic  injection  of  ergot.  The 
physician  should  not  leave  his  patient  until  he  is  satisfied  that  the 
uterus  is  well  contracted,  aii»l  tliai  there  is  no  further  danger  ol' 
hemorrhajje. 

(h)  DjoFicTENrY — Dklaykd  Lauou — Inertia  ITteri. 

AVhen  the  utei'ine  action  is  insufficient  to  overcome  the  resistance  of 
the  parturient  canal  labor  is  dclaye<l,  and  the  ])aius  are  said  to  be  ircdk: 
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The  weakness  of  hilxtr-pains  is  relative.  Pains  which  wouhl  be  strong 
enonirh  for  the  first  stage  may  he  inade<|uate  for  the  second  stage.  Pains 
which  woukl  be  normal  and  efficient  if  the  resistance  were  slight,  may 
be  inadequate,  and,  therefore,  abnormal  when  the  resistance  is  great. 
The  true  test  of  the  weakn^i-ss  and  inefficiency  of  labor-pains  on  the  one 
hand,  or  of  their  strength  and  efficiency  on  the  other,  is  the  advance  of 
labor;  whenever  they  are  too  short  or  too  feeble  to  secure  the  normal 
progress  of  labor,  they  are  ireal\  Mere  sluggishness  of  uterine  action, 
however,  is  not  to  be  confounded  -with  weakness.  Sluggish  ])ains  recur 
at  abnormally  long  intervals,  yet  they  may  be  strong  and  efficient  never- 
theless. In  estimating  the  character  of  the  pains  three  qualities  should 
be  considered:  (1)  their  length,  (2)  strength,  and  (3)  their _/'/YYy(/r;(c//. 

Causes.  The  cause  of  deficient  uterine  action  may  be  either  in  the 
uterus  itself  or  in  some  other  organ.  There  may  be  some  congenital 
malformation,  as  the  uterus  bicornis,  or  the  uterine  muscle  may  have 
been  weakened  by  previous  inflammation,  by  menorrhagia,  by  repeated 
abortions,  or  by  too  frequent  childbearing.  Its  fibres  may  be  so  stretched 
that  they  cannot  contract  efficiently,  as  in  multiple  gestation  or  hydrani- 
nios.  There  may  be  malpresentation,  or  too  early  rupture  of  the  mem- 
l)ranes,  or  a  faulty  attachment  of  the  placenta,  as  in  placenta  previa. 
New  growths  in  the  uterine  wall,  as  myomata  ;  displacements  (if  the 
uterus,  as  prolapsus ;  or  deviations  in  its  axis,  may  all  cause  inertia. 
Uterine  weakness  in  the  third  stage  frequently  occurs  in  precipitate  labor; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  likely  to  follow  a  prolonged  and  painful 
first  and  second  stage. 

Very  often  the  cause  of  weak  uterine  action  must  be  sought  elsewhere. 
A  distended  bladder  or  rectum,  a  dilated  stomach  or  intestine,  may  so 
alter  the  position  and  axis  of  the  uterus  as  to  make  its  contractions  pain- 
ful and  inefficient.  Sometimes  the  patient  does  not  use  her  abdominal 
muscles  properly  and  the  uterus  is  unable  to  overcome  the  resistance  of 
the  parturient  canal  unaided.  The  physical  strength  of  a  patient  is  not 
always  a  correct  index  of  the  expulsive  power  of  her  uterus  or  of  the 
ease  of  her  labor;  much  depends  upon  her  fortitude  and  pluck  and  the 
intelligent  use  of  her  voluntary  muscles.  Weak,  delicate  Avonien  (e.  g., 
consumptives)  frequently  have  strong  pains  and  easy  labors,  while  robust, 
powerful  women  are  often  disappointing  by  reason  of  their  weak  pains 
and  tedious  labors. 

Long  residence  in  tropical  climates  tends  to  cause  uterine  inertia. 
European  women  in  India  suffer  from  menorrhagia,  uterine  inertia,  and 
post-partum  hemorrhage.  A  luxurious  and  enervating  life  predisposes 
to  inertia.  Age  has  also  a  certain  influence;  in  young  primipara^  the 
pains  are  apt  to  be  imperfect  and  irregular.  Mental  conditions,  such  as 
grief,  excitement,  and  depression,  often  weaken  the  force  of  the  uterine 
contractions. 

Symptoms.  The  symptoms  depend  upon  the  stage  of  labor.  If  the 
membranes  are  unruptured  and  weakness  manifests  itself  during  the  first 
stage,  the  pains  are  short,  the  cervix  dilates  very  slowly,  the  bag  of  mem- 
branes does  not  feel  tense  or  press  down  into  the  cervix  during  a  contrac- 
tion, the  presenting  part  descends  but  slightly  with  each  pain,  and  may 
be  pushed  l)aek  easily  with  the  examining  finger.  If  the  membranes  rupt- 
ure early,  the  ])resenting  part  advances  slowlv  or  not  at  all.     The  chief 
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indication,  therefore,  of  deficient  uterine  action  in  the  first  stage  is  delay 
or  arrest  of  labor  from  imperfect  dilatation  of  the  cervix.  Constitutional 
symptoms  (elevation  of  temj)eratiire,  j)iilse,  and  respiration)  do  not  usu- 
ally appear  unless  the  delay  is  very  prolonged.  In  the  second  stage 
the  symptoms  are  chietly  those  of  j)ressure.  If  the  j)resenting  })art  is 
arrested  but  not  impacted,  the  ])ressure  symptoms  may  not  be  pronounced  ; 
but  if  impaction  occur,  the  vagina  soon  becomes  hot,  dry,  swollen,  and 
tender,  the  external  genitals  swell,  and  there  nuiy  be  cramps  in  the  legs 
and  cutting  paius  in  the  back,  loins,  and  abdomen.  After  a  time  con- 
stitutional svmploms  develop,  the  pulse,  temperature,  and  respirations 
rise,  the  tongue  be<'omes  furred  and  dry,  nausea  and  vomiting  nuiy  occur, 
the  countenance  becomes  anxious,  the  face  swollen,  the  patient  restless, 
and  if  she  be  not  promptly  relieved,  low  muttering  delirium  supervenes 
and  death  ensues  with  symjitoms  of  profoinid  exhaustion.  It  is  remark- 
able with  what  rapidity  nervous  exhaustion  takes  place  'when  strong 
uterine  contractions  are  unable  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  birth- 
canal.  The  fcetus,  too,  shows  signs  of  distress  ;  its  movements  become 
violent,  the  f(etal  heart-beat  increases  and  then  rapidly  decreases  in  fre- 
quency, and  finally  death  occurs  from  asphyxia. 

Sometimes  the  uterine  weakness  is  not  general,  but  is  confined  to  the 
fundus,  the  jilacental  site,  or  a  portion  of  the  anterior  or  posterior  Avail. 
If  the  weakness  is  in  the  fundus,  lal)or  is  usually  slow  ;  if  in  the  anterior 
or  posterior  wall,  the  weakened  ]K)rtion  bulges,  and  ruj)ture  may  take 
place ;  if  near  the  placental  site,  there  may  be  deficient  contraction  and 
retraction  during  the  third  stage,  and  the  i)lacenta  may  be  retained,  or 
hemorrhage  may  occur. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  distinguish  between  a  })()werless  uterus  and  a 
tetanically  contracted  uterus.  In  both  cases  labor  is  arrested  or  delayed, 
but  in  the  latter  case  the  condition  is  more  serious.  The  uterus  retract- 
ing about  the  fijetus  becomes  unevenly  pressed  about  the  limbs  and  body 
of  the  child,  and  certain  portions  of  its  walls  becoming  intensely  con- 
gested and  thinned  out  may  rupture  or  slough  subsequently.  The  teta- 
nic uterus  is  known  by  its  constantly  hard  and  board-like  feel  ;  such  a 
condition  should  not  be  ascribed  to  inertia  uteri. 

The  effects  of  deficient  uterine  action  U])on  the  third  stage  of  labor  are 
important.  The  uterus  may  have  acted  well  during  the  first  and  second 
stages,  but  may  have  become  so  exhausted  that  it  cannot  contract  and 
retract  satisfactorily  during  the  third  stage.  Occasionally  the  weakness 
in  the  third  stage  is  only  the  continuation  of  weakness  in  the  first  and 
second  stages.  Good  uterine  contraction  is  essential  to  the  })roper  sepa- 
ration and  expulsion  of  the  placenta;  hence  when  the  pains  are  infrequent 
and  weak,  the  placenta  is  apt  to  remain  partially  or  wholly  adherent,  and 
in  the  former  case  hemorrhage  occurs.  After  separation  has  taken  place 
a  weak  uterus  may  be  iniablc  to  expel  the  placenta  and  membranes  from 
its  cavity,  and  even  after  they  have  come  away  it  may  tend  to  relax  and 
permit  free  hemorrhage  or  the  fornuition  of  a  large  clot. 

Diagnosis.  The  diagnosis  is  nuide  by  making  a  vaginal  examination 
during  a  pain  and  by  palj)ating  the  abdomen  externally.  In  the  first 
stage  of  labor,  if  the  bag  of  membranes  does  not  become  tense,  and  the 
presenting  part  does  not  descend  during  a  ])ain,  if  the  cervix  does  not 
dilate  and  labor  does  not  advance,  the  uterine  action  is  inefficient.      If 
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in  the  second  stage  the  presenting  part  becomes  arrested  or  impacted,  if 
the  maternal  passages  become  dry,  swollen,  and  tender,  and  especially  if 
constitutional  symptoms  supervene,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  expel- 
lant  forces  are  unable  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  parturient  canal. 
By  palpating  the  abdomen  it  may  be  ascertained  how  frequent  and  strong 
the  pains  are,  and  whether  there  is  any  deviation  in  the  axis  of  the 
uterus,  or  whether  a  distended  bladder  is  interfering  with  uterine  action. 
In  doubtful  cases  the  condition  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera 
should  be  ascertained. 

Prognosis.  The  prognosis  depends  upon  the  stage  of  labor,  the  degree 
of  weakness  and  its  cause.  In  the  first  stage,  if  the  membranes  are 
unruptured  there  is  usually  very  little  danger  for  either  mother  or  child; 
but  if  the  membranes  have  been  long  ruptured  the  life  of  the  foetus  may 
be  imperilled.  In  the  second  stage  there  may  be  danger  for  mother  and 
child  if  labor  be  too  much  prolonged.  According  to  some  authorities, 
delivery  cannot  be  delayed  safely  beyond  seven  or  eight  hours  after  rup- 
ture of  the  membranes.  No  such  hard-and-fast  rule  can  be  laid  down, 
since  in  some  cases  a  long  delay  may  be  harndess,  while  in  others  a  com- 
paratively short  delay  may  entail  serious  consequences.  The  condition 
of  the  mother  and  child  should  be  watched  carefully  in  all  cases  of 
delayed  labor.  A  slowing  foetal  heart  foreshadows  danger  to  the  child, 
while  local  oedema  and  a  rising  pulse  and  temperature  are  maternal 
danger-signals  which  should  not  be  disregarded.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
longer  the  delay  the  worse  is  the  prognosis  for  both  mother  and  child. 
The  prognosis  is  usually  better  in  multiparas  than  in  priniijiara?,  and 
better  in  partial  than  in  total  uterine  weakness.  Atony  of  the 
placental  site  and  general  atony  of  tlio  uterus  in  the  third  stage  are 
serious  conditions,  for  they  may  lead  to  violent  or  uncontrollable 
hemorrhage. 

Treatment.     The  treatment  varies  according  to  the  stage  of  labor,  the 
cause  of  inertia  and  its  extent.      The  room  should  be  kept  cool,  since 
heat  favors   uterine  weakness.     Visitors   should    be  excluded  and   the 
patient  kept  free  from  excitement.      If  the  cause  of  inertia  can  be  ascer- 
tained, it  should  be  removed  if  possible;  a  distended  bladder  or  rectum 
should  be  emptied,  a  deflected  uterine  axis  straightened.      In  the  first 
jf  stage  of    labor,  if   the   membranes  are  unruptured  and  the   patient  is 
exhausted,  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  excite  uterine  action,  but  rest 
I  and  sleep  should  be  secured  by  means  of  chloral,  grs.  xx,  repeated  if 
^necessary,  or  a  hypodermic  of  morphia,  gr.  |  to  \.     Chloral  is  generally 
preferable  to  morphia,  because  it  does  not  arrest  the  ]>rogress  of  labor. 
Opium  is  apt  to  stop  or  weaken  the  pains,  and  should  be  used  only  when 
the  suffering  is  too  great  to  be  relieved  by  chloral.     Chloral  and  opiinii 
may  be  combined  sometimes  with  advantage  ;  a  very  good  drauoht  is  : 

Chloral,  hydrat jrrs   xx; 

Lip.  op.  sed.  (Battley) IiPx  ; 

Syr.  auraiit ."ji.i : 

Aq.  ad 5j.— M. 

Antipyrine  is  sometimes  useful  when  the  pain  is  mainlv  neuralgic  in 
character.  At  the  same  time  broth,  hot  milk,  gruel,  or  some  other 
nutritious  assimilable  food  should  be  given  to  maintain  the  patient's 
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strength.  After  a  few  hours'  rest  strong  uterine  action  generally  sets  in 
and  l:il)or  ]>roceecls  normally.  If  the  membranes  have  been  long  ruptured 
and  further  delay  seems  inadvisable  or  dangerous,  eoftee,  broth,  or  eggnog 
may  be  ailministereii,  and  attenii>ts  made  to  increase  the  iK)\ver  of  ute- 
rine contractions.  Quinine  is  sometimes  of  great  value,  but  it  must  be 
given  in  large  doses  to  be  etfectual — uvt  less  than  Hfteen  grains  should 
be  given  in  two  powders  or  cachets,  within  the  space  of  half  an  hour. 
Strychnine  hypodermically  (gr.  ^^^j-  to  tj\j)  is  very  often  useful,  especially 
if  the  heart's  action  is  weak.  Locally,  a  copious  hot  vaginal  douche 
(o  to  4  quarts  of  boiled  water  at  a  temperature  of  105°  to  110°  F.) 
nuiv  be  giv^'U  every  hour  or  two.  Good  results  have  been  reported 
from  the  iiitrotluction  of  a  st)ft  bougie  into  the  uterus,  as  in  Krause's 
method  of  inducing  labor.  On  the  Continent  a  favorite  nu'thod  is  to 
pass  a  rul)ber  bag  (colpcuryuter)  into  the  vagina  and  then  distend  it 
slowlv  with  water  or  air.  The  C'hampetier  de  Ribes  bag,  introduced 
into  the  uterus,  is  very  useful  for  this  purpose,  and  sometimes  changes 
the  character  of  the  pains  remarkably.  Hot  fomentations  to  the  fundus 
are  employed  sometimes  to  excite  or  increase  uterine  action. 

It  is  the  custom  with  some  practitioners  to  rupture  the  membranes 
early  in  the  first  stages  of  the  labor  for  the  purpose  of  hastening 
deliverv.  Such  practice  is  not  only  harmful,  but  actually  tends  to  pro- 
long rather  than  short(>n  labor,  especially  when  uterine  action  inclines 
to  l^e  weak.  As  a  rule,  the  membranes  should  be  preserved  intact  as 
long  as  possible,  or  at  least  until  dilatation  of  the  cervix  is  nearly  com- 
plete. When,  however,  the  uterus  is  overdistended,  as  in  hydramnios, 
and  the  contractions  are  weakened  thereby,  it  is  advisable  to  rupture  the 
membranes,  even  though  the  os  is  only  partially  dilated,  in  order  that 
the  tension  may  be  relieved  and  uterine  action  stimulated. 

In  the  second  stage,  wdien  further  delay  is  likely  to  be  injurious,  labor 
should  be  terminated  as  soon  as  possible.  AVhen  delay  is  due  to  weak 
muscular  action,  or  to  some  deviation  in  the  uterine  axis,  a  change  of 
posture  often  produces  the  happiest  results.  If  there  is  excessive  right 
obliquitv  the  ])atient  should  be  made  to  lie  on  the  left  side;  if  there  is 
anteversion  from  lax  abdominal  walls,  a  binder  should  be  applied  and 
the  patient  should  lie  on  the  back.  Sometimes  uterine  action  may  be 
stimulated  very  satisfactorily  by  changing  the  patient  from  the  lateral  to 
the  dorsal  position  and  raising  the  shoulders  till  she  is  sitting  almost 
upright,  or  by  causing  her  to  get  out  of  bed  and  walk  about,  or  stand  or 
sit  for  a  time. 

[Manual  pressure  api)lied  to  the  fundus  through  the  abdominal  wall  is 
a  valuable  means  of  intensifying  feeble  })ains  and  prolonging  their  effi- 
ciency. The  ])atient  shoidd  lie  in  the  dorsal  position,  and  ])ressure 
should  be  made  during  a  pain  in  the  axis  of  the  brim,  much  in  the  same 
way  as  in  the  Crede  method  of  expressing  the  placenta.  Schmidt,  of 
Moscow,  ])laces  the  patient  in  the  extreme  lithotomy  position  during  this 
manipulation.  Jioughness  should  be  avoided,  and  care  shoidd  be  taken 
not  to  com[)ress  or  injure  the  ovarI<!S. 

Recently  the  use  of  ergot  has  been  warmly  recommended  to  increase 
the  force  of  the  pains  in  the  second  stage  of  labor.  It  is  possible  that 
such  ])raftice  may  be  serviceable  in  exceptional   cases,  but  ergot  is  more 
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or  less  dangerous  before  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  its  use  cannot  be 
recommended  unless  for  some  special  indication.  It  should  be  given 
cautiously,  a  dose  of  tt^x  to  xv  of  the  fluid  extract  hourly  for  two  or 
three  hours  usually  being  sufficient. 

Operative  interference  (forceps,  version,  etc.)  may  be  required  to  ter- 
minate labor.  No  doubt  much  harm  may  be  done  by  the  rash  and  indis- 
criminate use  of  forceps;  but  it  is  possible  to  err  in  the  other  extreme; 
indeed,  it  is  quite  likely  that  more  lives  have  been  lost  and  more  serious 
injury  has  been  done  by  deferring  the  use  of  forceps  too  long  in  linger- 
ing labor  than  by  operating  too  early. 

(c)   Spasm  and  Irregularity — Rigid  Os  and  Cervix — Tetanus 

Uteri. 

The  uterine  contractions  may  be  abnormally  painful,  and  whether 
strong  or  weak  they  may  be  faulty  in  direction,  duration,  or  effect. 
Such  spasmodic  contractions  may  be  general  or  partial,  and  although 
clonic  at  first,  they  soon  tend  to  become  tonic.  The  so-called  tetanus 
uteri  is  a  condition  of  general  tonic  contraction. 

Causes.  A  uterus  rendered  irritable  by  previous  endometritis  may  take 
on  spasmodic  action  after  premature  rupture  of  the  membranes,  especi- 
ally if  there  is  malpresentation  or  impaction,  or  if  there  is  undue  resist- 
ance, as  in  pelvic  deformity.  The  tendency  to  spasmodic  action  is 
increased  by  too  early  use  of  ergot,  by  repeated  vaginal  examinations, 
or  by  rough  manipulations,  as  in  attempts  to  dilate  the  cervix  forcibly 
or  to  deliver  by  forceps  or  version  through  a  partially  dilated  cervix. 
Iq  the  third  stage  of  labor,  attempts  to  deliver  the  placenta  by  traction 
upon  the  cord  may  cause  a  similar  condition.  When  the  spasmodic 
action  does  not  involv^e  the  whole  uterus  the  structures  most  commonly 
affected  are  the  circular  fibres  around  the  external  and  internal  os  and 
the  orifices  of  the  Fallopain  tubes,  and  then  a  sort  of  spasmodic  stricture 
is  produced.  Stricture  and  tetanus  uteri  differ  only  in  degree ;  the 
former  readily  ])asses  into  the  latter,  followed  by  marked  constitutional 
disturbance,  if  the  spasm  be  not  promj^tly  relievt'd.  Spasmodic  con- 
traction of  the  internal  os  may  delay  labor  ;  a  similar  effect  may  be 
produced  by  the  undue  contraction  of  Bandl's  ring  (contraction-ring), 
commonly  called  hour-glass  contraction  of  the  uterus.^  The  disturb- 
ances in  the  course  of  labor  caused  by  this  spasmodic  constriction  vary 
according  to  the  position  of  the  foetus  in  utero,  the  degree  of  uterine 
activity,  and  the  amount  of  constriction  caused  by  the  ring.  The  con- 
stricting fil^res  prevent  the  descent  of  the  foetal  parts  which  are  above 
them  into  the  lower  uterine  segment,  and  this  holding  back  of  the  foetus 
prevents  the  advance  of  the  parts  which  are  already  below  the  ring.  As 
a  result  of  this  obstacle  to  descent  the  progress  of  labor  is  retarded  or 
arrested  altogether. 

Diagnosis.  If  the  fibres  of  tlie  os  and  cervix  are  chiefly  involved,  the 
OS  is  s(>nsitive  to  touch  and  feels  to  the  examining  finger  like  a  tensely 
stretched  ring  ;  it  may  remain  unchanged  for  hours  in  spite  of  strong 

1  Some  writers  niaintnin  that  hoiir-frlass  contraetion  is  caused  by  the  spasmodic  contraction 
of  a  band  df  circular  fibres  in  tlie  uterine  body  above  the  level  of  BandTs  riuff. 

27 
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uterine  action.  The  rij^id  us  caused  by  sjiasmodic  action  is  sometimes 
called  the  irhip-cord  os  ;  it  is  usually  found  in  nervous  women.  The 
(edeiiKitous  o:^  is  caused  by  j)rolonged  pressure  of  the  hard  iiead  a<j:ain-t  an 
iiHjterfectly  dilated  os.  It  occurs  ir^^'iierally  after  too  early  ruj)ture  of  the 
nienihranes.  'Jhese  forms  of  rijjrid  (»s  must  i)e  distiuiiuished  from  the 
(•(ir(i((i(/inons  os,  which  is  caused  l)y  an  excessive  amount  of  librous 
tissue  in  the  cervix  and  os.  Ihis  is  found  in  women  with  masculine 
pelves,  or  with  procidentia  uteri,  friction  causing  an  increase  of  fibrous 
tissue.  The  lower  uterine  segment  and  the  cervix  may  thin  out  and 
become  stretched  over  the  presenting  ])art,  yet  the  os  does  not  yield. 
A\  hen  there  is  general  tonic  spasm  the  uterus  does  not  relax,  but  remains 
in  a  state  of  continuous  contraction,  and  through  the  abdominal  wall 
feels  as  hard  as  a  lioard.  If  it  becomes  moulded  al)OUt  the  head,  elbows, 
and  knees  of  the  fcetus,  and  assumes  an  irregular  contour,  the  ftetus  is 
held  gripped  in  the  s])asmodic  clutch  of  the  uterine  fibres,  and  labor  is 
aiTe<te(l. 

Prognosis.  The  prognosis  is  more  favorable  for  mother  and  child  in 
stricture  than  in  tetanus  uteri.  In  the  latter  the  ])lacental  circulation 
is  seriously  disturbed  and  the  child  is  apt  to  perish  soon  from  asj)hyxia. 
After  a  time  the  uterus  becomes  so  unevenly  thinned  and  stretched  that 
it  is  likely  to  rupture  or  to  be  injured  and  lacerated  during  attcmj)ts  tn 
effect  delivery. 

Treatment.  Whenever  spasmodic  action  of  the  uterus  exists,  even  iu 
slight  degree,  frequent  vaginal  examinations  and  rough  manipulations 
should  be  avoided  and  ergot  should  not  be  given.  In  mild  cases  and  in 
the  early  stages  generally,  spasm  may  be  relieved  by  the  internal  admin- 
istration of  chloral  (gr.  xx,  not  more  than  three  doses  being  given),  or  by 
a  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia.  Locally  much  relief  is  obtained  by  a 
hot  sitz  bath  and  copious  hot  vaginal  douches.  If  these  measures  fail,  chlo- 
roform should  be  administered  at  once  and  continued  till  s])asm  is  relieved. 
Unless  in  cases  of  extreme  urgency,  delivery  by  force])s  or  version  should 
not  be  attempted  until  the  os  has  become  well  dilated  and  uterine  spasm 
has  relaxed,  otherwise  so  much  force  may  be  required  to  effect  delivery 
that  serious  injury  may  be  done  to  both  mother  and  child.  If  the  os  is 
rigid  and  operation  is  urgently  demanded,  manual  dilatation  under  chlo- 
roform should  be  tried,  or  a  Champetier  de  Ribes  bag  may  be  used ;  if  these 
measures  fail,  multiple  incisions  should  be  made  in  the  os.  Wiien  the 
child  is  dead,  or  cannot  be  delivered  alive,  embryotomy  should  be  per- 
formed. In  extreme  cases  Caesarean  section  may  be  required.  Under 
no  (;ircumstances  is  it  wise  to  resort  to  accouchement  forcS  in  such  cases. 
Under  proper  management,  tetanus  uteri  should  not  be  allowed  to  de- 
velop. Even  after  delivery  has  been  effected  all  danger  is  not  over: 
the  placenta  may  be  retained  and  the  patient  may  rctjuire  to  be  dcejily 
anesthetized  before  it  can  be  extracted ;  severe  l)ruising  and  laceration 
may  have  taken  place,  and  the  patient  may  suffer  subsequently  from 
prcssure-fistuke,  pelvic  exudations  and  inflammations,  or  from  septi- 
ca'mia. 

Some  obstetricians  report  considerable  success  in  the  treatment  oi'  rigid 
OS  with  the  use  of  cocaine  and  atropine.  The  os  is  ])aiuted  with  a  2—4  j)er 
cent,  solution  of  cocaine,  or  a  cocaine  suppository  is  j)laccd  in  the  cervi- 
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cal  canal,  or  a  hypodermic  iujectiou  of  atroj)ine  (gr.  J^)  is  made  into  the 
rigid  cervix. 

Some  writers  describe  a  variety  of  cervical  spasm  in  which  the  cervix 
contracts  tio;htly  about  the  neck  of  the  chihl  after  the  head  has  passed. 
This  condition,  however,  seems  to  be  an  elastic  rather  than  a  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  cervix,  which  continues  if  the  shoulders  are  very  large 
and  the  uterus  is  lacking  in  expulsive  jjower.  In  most  cases  it  may 
be  overcome  readily  by  stretching  the  contracting  ring  Avith  the  fingers 
while  strong  downward  pressure  is  made  upon  the  fundus. 


CHAPTER    XX. 

ANOMALIES    OF  THE  MECHANISM.— Coxtinued. 
2.    ANOMALIES  OF  THE  PASSAGES. 

A.  Hard  Parts — Pelvic  Deformities. 

Under  this  heading  are  incUuled  all  variations  from  the  normal  type 
of  bony  pelvis.  The  great  majority  of  these  anomalies  are  of  the  nature 
of  contractions,  which  make  labor  a  difficult  or  dangerous  process  for 
the  mother,  the  child,  or  for  both,  and  which  generally  call  for  some  form 
of  artificial  delivery.  The  pelvis  may  be  contracted  in  any  or  all  of  its 
diameters,  but  as  the  most  serious  forms  are  those  in  which  the  brim  is 
affected,  it  is  very  common  to  use  the  term  "  contracted"  as  referring  to 
these  alone.  In  such  a  sense  it  is  employed  in  this  chapter,  unless  otlier- 
wise  indicated. 

Contracted  pelves  may  influence  the  position  of  the  uterus  during 
pregnancy.  Thus,  in  the  early  months  marked  contraction  of  the  pelvic 
inlet  may  cause  the  growing  organ  to  become  retroverted,  a  condition 
which  may  be  followed  by  incarceration  in  tlie  pelvis.  In  the  late 
months  the  uterus  is  higher  than  normal,  the  foetal  head  not  being  able 
to  sink  within  the  pelvic  cavity.  The  abdomen  is  rendered  unduly  prom- 
inent ;  pendulous  belly  is  often  marked;  the  long  axis  of  the  uterus  being 
directed  forward  or  to  one  or  the  other  side. 

Contracted  pelves  also  influence  the  presentation  and  position  of  the 
foetus,  malpresentations  and  malpositions  being  about  three  times  as  fre- 
quent as  in  normal  pelves.  Thus  a  vertex  presentation  may  be  clianged 
to  a  brow,  face,  or  transverse.  When  the  breech  presents  the  knees  or 
feet  are  apt  to  descend.  The  cord  is  also  apt  to  prolapse  into  the  lower 
pole  of  the  uterus.  These  malconditions  are  favored  by  multiparity, 
owing  to  the  increased  relaxation  of  the  uterine  and  abdominal  walls. 

But  it  is  in  labor  that  the  most  marked  effects  of  contracted  pelves 
are  seen.  At  the  beginning  of  the  first  stage  the  presenting  part  is 
higher  than  in  the  normal  condition,  and  it  does  not  fit  well  into  the  lower 
pole  of  the  uterus.  The  cervix  and  lower  uterine  segment  hang  loosely 
at  or  above  the  brim.  The  liquor  amnii  is  driven  downward,  and  there 
is  a  tendency  to  the  protrusion  of  the  bag  of  membranes  through  the 
slowly  dilating  cervix  as  a  sausage-shaped  mass.  Frequently  the  bag 
ruptures  early,  the  uterus  being  drained  of  the  liquor  amnii.  If  the 
contraction  be  not  too  great  to  allow  the  fretus  to  be  born,  labor  may 
continue,  being  prolonged  and  painful,  the  cervix  dilating  slowly,  and 
the  foetus  born  (lead,  the  head  being  much  altered  by  moulding,  some- 
times with  fractures  of  its  bones.  If  the  labor  be  too  prolonged  in  such 
a  case,  or  if  the  contraction  be  too  great  to  allow  the  foetus  to  descend  at 
all,  the  mother  may  become  completely  exhausted,  and  labor  may  cease 
for  a  time,  or  excessive  thinning  and  stretching  of  the  lower  uterine 
segment  may  continue  until  it  ruptures,  alone  or  along  with  the  cervix 
and  vaginal  wall;  sometimes  the  uterus  may  be  torn  from  the  vagina. 

(420) 
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In  any  case  there  is  apt  to  be  bniisinn;  of  the  soft  parts  from  pi'olonged 
pressure  of  the  head,  and  this  may  be  foUowed  by  sloughing. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  risks  to  the  mother  are  varied  and  serious. 
The  life  of  the  foetus  is  also  greatly  endangered,  owing  to  pressure  on 
the  head,  prolapse  of  the  cord,  delay  in  delivery,  or  to  complications 
arising  from  operative  measures  necessary  to  the  extraction  of  the 
feet  us. 

Frequency.  Deformed  pelves  are  generally  considered  to  be  much 
more  frequent  in  the  Old  AYorld  than  in  the  New.  In  the  light  of 
recent  work  it  is  doubtful  if  this  widely  held  view  is  correct.  In  both 
continents  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  accurate  data  regarding  the  frequency 
of  their  occurrence.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  an  absence  of 
a  common  understanding  regarding  the  definition  of  deformity.  Thus, 
both  in  Europe  and  America,  many  observers  have  neglected  minor 
degrees  of  contraction,  considering  only  those  capable  of  causing  serious 
troubles.  Statistics  vary  also  according  to  the  expertness  or  fitness  of 
different  observers  in  recognizing  deformities. 

In  this  connection  the  recent  work  of  Williams  and  Dobbin,  of  Johns 
Hopkins,  is  worthy  of  the  most  careful  study.  Their  observations  are 
a  direct  challeno;e  to  those  who  hold  the  common  belief  reffardins:  the 
infrequency  of  pelvic  deformity  in  America.  It  is  their  view  that  defor- 
mities are  considered  rare  only  because  they  are  not  systematically  looked 
for  by  the  routine  examination  and  measurement  of  all  pregnant  and 
parturient  women.  In  1000  cases  of  labor  observed  by  them  there  were 
131  contracted  pelves,  or  13.10  per  cent.  Of  this  number,  46,  or  35.11 
percent.,  were  of  such  a  degree  as  to  necessitate  operative  delivery.  It 
is  interesting  to  compare  these  figures  with  those  of  Winckel,  who  states 
that  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  all  childbearing  German  women  have  con- 
tracted pelves,  but  that  only  in  5  per  cent,  is  the  contraction  serious 
enough  to  be  noticed.  The  percentage  of  operative  frequency  in  Europe 
is  variously  noted  by  different  workers.  Knapp  puts  it  at  01  per  cent. ; 
Heinsius,  56.84  per  cent.  ;  Ludwig  and  Savor,  45.6  per  cent. ;  Bos- 
mann,  24.5  per  cent. ;  Franke,  20.5  per  cent.  In  America  the  largest 
percentage  is  that  of  Flint,  of  New  York,  viz.,  46.  The  well-known 
statistics  of  Reynolds,  of  Boston,  are  not  at  all  reliable  with  regard  to 
the  frequency  of  all  degrees  of  pelvic  deformity,  for,  of  the  2127  cases 
studied  by  him,  measurements  were  made  practically  only  in  those  in 
whom  operative  delivery  was  carried  out. 

Williams  and  Dobbin  have  shown  that  such  a  method  of  inquiry  can 
result  only  in  the  non-recognition  of  a  considerable  number  of  deform- 
ities. This  was  demonstrated  by  their  careful  study  of  negro  women. 
They  found  that  pelvic  contractions  were  much  more  frequent  among 
these  than  among  white  women.  Yet,  on  account  of  the  small  and 
easily  moulded  fretal  head,  the  degree  of  contraction  is  rarely  sufficient 
to  obstruct  lal)()r  to  a  serious  degree.  Therefore,  if  only  those  cases 
were  considered  in  which  operative  interference  is  necessary,  a  consider- 
able number  of  deviations  from  the  normal  would  be  overlooked. 

The  most  frequent  contractions  met  with  in  practice  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  The  justo-minor  or  universally  contracted  })elvis. 

2.  The  fiat  non-rickety  and  rickety. 
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3.  Tlic  tuiiiK'l-sliapcd  |>clvis. 

4.  Tlie  pelvis  alteivd  by  various  spinal  dofonnities. 

Of  these,  ])erha])s  the  most  eoniinon  are  the  universally  contraeted 
and  the  tiai. 

Diagnosis  of  Anomalies  of  the  Hard  Pelvis  in  General.  Three  lines  of 
invcstiiTiitiou  open  to  the  obstetrieian  for  determining:  the  condition  of  a 
woman's  pelvis  : 

1.  A  careful  studv  of  the  history  of  her  previous  health  and  labors, 
and  a  thoroutrh  examination  of  her  ])hysieal  condition; 

2.  The  study  of  the  mechanism  of  labor  itself; 

3.  Evidence  may  be  <>;ained  from  the  condition  of  the  child's  head 
after  delivery. 

The  latter  two  subjects  will  be  considered  with  the  individual  pelves. 
In  this  section  attention  will  be  directed  alone  to  the  first  headinir. 

In  examinintj^  a  woman  her  ])revious  history  should  be  incjuired  into. 
If  she  had  suffered  from  ri(^kets  in  childhood  there  would  be  a  history 
of  late  dentition,  irritability,  bad  dit::estion,  restlessness  and  perspiration 
at  niijht,  late  closure  of  the  anterior  fontanelle.  She  may  have  had  bend- 
incj  of  the  lonii;  bones  or  spine,  square  head,  pio;eon-l)reast,  rosary  ribs, 
enlar(i:;ed  ends  of  lout;  bones,  and  she  may  be  of  short  stature. 

Various  deformities  of  the  pelvis  may  be  associated  with  rickets — 
e.  g.,  the  rachitic  generally  contracted,  the  rachitic  infantile,  the  rachitic 
Jiat,  the  scolio-rachitic,  the  kyplio-ncolio-rachitic,  and  the  rachitic  rostrate 
( pseudo-malacosteon  rachitic). 

The  patient  may  have  suffered  from  osteomalacia,  in  which  case  she 
would  probably  give  a  history  of  poverty,  overwork,  and  exposure  to 
cold  and  wet  under  unfavorable  conditions  of  life,  the  disease  having 
begun  in  a  former  pregnancy  or  lactation-period,  with  dull  or  aching 
pains  in  the  limbs,  back,  and  pelvis,  worse  on  movement. 

Tuberculosis  may  have  affected  her  in  one  or  other  lower  extremity, 
in  the  hip,  or  sacro-iliac  joint,  leading  to  a  simple  oblique  contraction  of 
the  pelvis  ;  or  it  may  have  occurred  in  the  spine,  giving  rise  to  kyphosis, 
which  secondarily  may  affect  the  pelvis. 

The  patient  may  have  suffered  from  accident  to  a  limb,  resulting  in 
shortening,  dislocation,  weakening,  or  amputation,  secondarily  leading  to 
a  single  oblique  contraction  of  the  pelvis  ;  or  injury  may  have  dislocated 
the  lumbar  vertebrte  from  the  sacrum,  causing  the  condition  of  spondy- 
lolisthesis. 

Possibly  the  patient  may  give  a  history  of  a  weakly  early  life,  asso- 
ciated, however,  with  no  special  disease.  Such  a  condition  may  be 
associated  with  a  flattening  of  the  pelvis  or  with  some  maldevelopment. 
Or  she  may  have  been  born  with  a  congenital  dislocation  of  one  or  both 
hips,  or  with  spondylolisthesis. 

Ijut  the  most  satisfactory  information  is  derived  from  the  i)hysical 
examination  of  the  ])elvis — pelvimetry.  A  series  of  measurements  are 
to  be  made  in  the  following  systematic  manner, 

(<i.)  External  Measurements. 

1.  Antero-posterior.  An  important  antcro-posterior  measurement  is 
that  known  as  the  " K.rfrrnfd  (^onjiu/afe  of  Bnitflrlocr/He.'^  To  determine 
this,  the  patient  is  j)laccd  on  her  side,  her  hips  being  carefully  ex|)osed 
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aiul  the  clothes  tucked  out  of  the  way.  The  physician  stands  behind 
the  patient,  Uxtkino;  toward  iier  head.  He  then  takes  a  pair  of  cali])ers, 
the  so-eaHed  pelvimeter,  and  holds  a  rod  in  each  hand,  the  tip  of  the 
iiidex-finger  being  on  each  knob.  The  knob  of  one  rod  is  placed  in  the 
depression  just  beh>w  the  spine  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  and  the  other 
on  the  skin  of  the  mons  veniU'is  in  front  of  the  ui)jx'r  ])art  of  the  sym- 
])hvsis.  The  rods  are  then  fixed  in  position,  a  screw  being  turned  by 
an  assistant,  and  the  measurement  is  read  on  the  scale  attached  to  the 
instrument. 

To  determine  the  length  of  the  conjugata  vera,  it  is  necessary  to  sub- 
tract that  which  represents  bones  and  soft  tissues.  This  varies  greatly  in 
different  cases  and  cannot  be  accurately  determined.  In  30  cases  in 
which  Litzmann  measured  the  external  conjugate  during  life  and 
the  true  conjugate  after  death  there  was  an  average  difference  between 
the  two  of  9.5  cm,  (3|^  in.) ;  in  the  whole  series  there  was  a  range  from 
7  cm.  (2|  in.)  to  12,5  cm,  (4||-  in.).     In  some  cases  the  conjugate  of 

Fig.  251. 


Baudelocque's  pelvimeter. 

Baudelocque  indicates  contraction  of  the  pelvis  Avitli  certainty  ;  in  others, 
non-contraction  with  equal  certainty.  There  are,  hoAvever,  many  cases 
in  wliich  it  cannot  be  relied  on,  Jewett  states  that  with  an  external 
conjugate  at  or  below  6  in.  (15.2  cm.),  or  even  below  6^  in.  (15.8  cm.), 
the  ])elvis  is  invariably  contracted  ;  at  or  above  8  in.  (20.3  cm.)  the 
pelvis  is  almost  surely  ample;  between  6|-  and  8  in.  the  length  of  the 
vera  is  doubtful,  and  must  be  settled  by  other  measurements. 

There  is  another  manner  in  which  the  vera  may  sometimes  be  made 
out  in  a  thin  non-pregnant  woman,  or  in  a  pregnant  woman  whose  uterus 
has  not  risen  above  the  brim,  viz.,  by  ])lacing  the  hand  on  the  hypo- 
gastrium  and  pressing  the  abdominal  wall  with  the  tips  of  the  straight- 
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ened  fingers  against  tlie  pronumtorv  ;  the  thickness  of  the  alxloiuiiKil 
wall  and  piihe>  can  l)c  fairly  correctly  estimated  and  allowed  for. 

2.  Transverse.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  transverse  diameter  of 
the  true  pelvis  accurately.  The  Ibllowing  measurements  are  n>uallv 
made  : 

(a)  Jntcrsj)inons ;  between  the  anterit)r  su])crior  iliac  s})iues.  In 
normal  cases  this  varies  from  9.V  to  lU.V  in.  (24.1  to  26.7  cm.). 

(6)  Intereristal ;  between  the  widest  ])arts  of  the  iliac  crests.  In 
normal  cases  this  varies  from  104-  to  IH  i"'  (20. 7  to  29.1  cm.). 

In  the  normal  pelvis  the  average  difference  l^etween  (a)  and  (6)  is 
1   in. 

(c)  Between  the  posterior  superior  iliac  spines.  This  measui'es  nor- 
mally about  ojr  in.  (9.8  cm.). 

((/)  BetMcen  the  great  trochanters.  This  measurement  is  not  very 
reliable,  owing  to  variations  in  the  head,  neck,  and  trochanter  of  the 
femur.  If,  however,  it  be  less  than  11.]  inches,  transverse  contraction 
of  the  ])elvis  may  be  suspected. 

If  all  of  these  measurements  are  considerably  less  than  the  normal, 
transverse  contraction  of  the  pelvis  is  certain. 

3.  Oblique.  The  measurements  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
oblique  contractions  of  the  pelvis  are  given  on  page  438. 


Fig.  252. 


Measuring  the  conjugate  in  a  non-prcgnant  raehilic  -woman  by  external  application  of  the  hands. 


(6.)  Internal  Measurements. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  size  of  the  pelvic  canal  the  fingers 
alone  are  sufficient. 

By  a  careful  vaginal  examination  the  wall  of  the  canal  may  be  pretty 
thoroughly  e.Kamined.  A  good  genej'al  idea  of  the  capacity  of  the  canal 
may  be  made  out,  projections  can  be  felt,  anchylosis  of  the  coccyx  can  be 
determined,  and  the  size  of  the  outlet  estimatecl.  The  height  of  the 
symphysis  can  also  be  made  out.  Certain  special  measurements  must, 
however,  be  made  : 

1.  The  diar/o)Kil  coiijur/ate — /.  e.,  from  the  promontory  to  the  subpubic 
ligament.  In  determining  this  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  the  lith- 
otomy position,  and  the  first  two  fingers,  extended,  should  be  pa.s.sed  up 
the  vagina  until  the  tij)  of  the  .second   finger  touches  the  promontory. 
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The  radial  side  of  the  hand  is  then  raised  until  it  presses  against  the  sub- 
pubic li2;aiuent,  and  a  mark  is  made  at  this  point  on  the  hand,  which  is 
then  withdrawn.  With  a  pelvimeter  the  distance  between  this  mark  and 
the  tip  of  the  second  finger  is  then  taken.  This  is  the  length  of  the 
diagonal  conjugate.  In  the  normal  pelvis  it  is  J  to  f  inch  greater  than 
the  true  conjugate  of  the  brini.  The  difference  between  these  diameters 
varies  in  different  pelves,  according  to  the  height  of  the  symphysis,  the 
height  of  the  promontory,  and  the  angle  between  the  vertical  axis  of  the 
symphysis  and  the  trne  conjugate. 

Thus,  in  the  rickety  flat  pelvis,  where  the  height  of  the  symphysis  is 
greater  than  normal,  and  the  angle  between  its  axis  and  the  vera  is  also 
greater,  the  difference  between  the  diameters  is  greater  than  in  the  normal 
pelvis. 

When  the  height  of  the  symjihysis  is  more  than  1^  in.,  slightly 
more  than  |  in.  should  be  deducted  from  the  diagonal  conjugate. 

In  the  great  nuijority  of  cases  a  diagonal  conjugate  of  less  than  4^  in. 
(11.5  cm.)  indicates  antero-posterior  pelvic  contraction. 

2.  Lohlein's  measurement,  from  the  subpubic  ligament  to  the  upper 
anterior  angle  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  notch.  This  is  said  to  be 
normally  f  in.  (2  cm.)  less  than  the  transverse  diameter  of  the 
brim. 

3.  Hirst's  measurements,  from  the  promontory  to  the  upper  outer  edge 
of  the  symphysis.     This  is  taken  witli  a  special  pelvimeter  consisting  of 


Fig.  253. 


Internal  pelvimetry.    Measuring  the  diagonal  conjugate  with  the  hands. 


a  long  straight  rod  which  is  passed  up  the  vagina  to  touch  the  promon- 
tory, and  a  short  curved  rod,  which  touches  the  front  of  the  symphysis. 
When  the  instrument  is  in  position  its  rods  are  tightened  and  then 
removed,  the  distance  between  the  points  of  the  rods  being  measured. 
The  thickness  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  symphysis  is  then  measured 
with  a  small  pair  of  calipers  and  is  subtracted  from  the  first  obtained 
length,  in  order  to  give  the  length  of  the  true  conjugate. 

In  measuring  the  diagonal  conjugate  with  the  fingers,  there  may  be 
difficulty  in  reaching  the  promontory  if  the  j)atient  strains  nuich,  if  the 
perineum  is  rigid,  if  the  pelvis  is  very  deep,  or  the  promontory  high  or 
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far  back.  The  condition  of  double  promontory,  viz.,  tliat  in  which  the 
junction  of  the  first  and  second  sacral  vertebne  projects  forward,  like 
that  between  the  last  lumbar  and  first  sacral,  may  exist  and  lead  to  an 
error  in  estimation;  the  jioint  nearest  the  symphysis  should  always  l)e 
chi>sen.  In  these  conditions  of  ditticultv  the  cini)l()yment  of  treueral 
ana\<^thesia  is  of  threat  value. 

It  is  of  great  importance,  also,  to  measure  the  conjnirate  and  trausverse 
diameters  of  the  outlet.  For  this  purpose  special  instruments  are  em- 
ployed by  some,  but  exact  information  can  be  obtained  with  the  finders 
and  calipers. 

Careful  routine  pelvimetry  should  l)e  carried  out  l)y  all  who  practise 
obstetrics.  In  this  way  alone  it  is  jios-^ible  to  work  with  scientific  accu- 
racy and  to  avoid  those  risks  to  mother  and  child  which  ai'e  certain  to 
attend  him  who  establishes  a  diagnosis  after  the  complications  of  a  dys- 
tocia laliDi-  have  beirun. 


Classification. 

Various  classifications  are  employed  in  different  countries.  It  is  need- 
less for  the  student  to  study  the  relative  merits  of  these.  It  is  best  to 
select  one  as  his  basis  of  study,  realizing  that  no  system  can  satisfy  all 
requirements  of  scientific  completeness.  The  following  plan  is  recom- 
mended : 

I.  Pelves  normally  proportioned  but  abnormal  in  size: 

1.  Uniformly  enlarged  {ceqnabiUter  justo-major) . 

2.  Uniformly  contracted  {(vquabiliter  justo-minor). 

II.  Pelves  with  anomalies  of  size,  shape,  inclination,  or  combinations 
of  these : 

1.  Those  with  minor  developmental  peculiarities  :    (a)  ^lasculine 

(6)  shallow,  (c)  deei),  {<l)  funnel-shaped. 

2.  Antero-posteriorly  contracted: 
Flat,  non-rachitic. 

Flat,  rachitic. 

3.  Obliquely  contracted: 

By  imperfect  development  of  one  sacral  ala  (Naegele  pelvis). 
By  imperfect  or  abolished  use  of  one  limb. 
By  lateral  spiual  curvature. 

4.  Transversely  contracted : 

By  imperfect  development  of  both  sacral  alie  (Robert  pelvis). 
By  kyphosis  of  the  spine. 

5.  Compressed  pelvis: 
Malacosteon. 
Pscudo-mnlacosteon  rachitic. 

6.  Spondylolistheti(\ 

7.  Pelvis  distorted  by  injury,  tumors,  anchylosis  of  joints. 

8.  Deformity  due  to  spinal  curvature  : 
(a)  Kyj)hotic. 

(/>)  Scoliotic. 

(c)  Kyphoseoliotic. 

(d)  Lordosis. 
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Fig.  254. 


Individual  Forms. 
I.  Pelves  Normally  Proportioned,  but  Abnormal  ix  Size. 

Uniformly  Enlarged  Pelvis  {cvqiiabillter  justo-major).  This  pelvis  has 
all  the  characters  of  a  normal  pelvis,  except  that  all  the  raeasiiremeuts 
are  proportionately  increased  in  size.  They  are  found  in  large,  though 
not  necessarily  in  tall,  women. 

Influence  ox  Pregxaxcy  and  Labor.  In  pregnancy  the  uterus 
tends  to  remain  longer  in  the  pelvis  than  in  a  normal  condition,  and, 
consequently,  to  disturb  the  bladder  and  rectal  functions.  It  is  gener- 
ally believed  that  the  labor  is  apt  to  be  a  hur- 
ried one.  There  is  a  greater  tendency  to  post- 
partum hemorrhage,  as  Webster  has  shown, 
owing  to  the  imperfect  filling  of  the  pelvis  by 
the  uterus. 

Uniformly  Contracted  Pelvis  {(cquabiliterjusto- 
minor).  The  most  common  form  has  the  cha- 
racters of  a  normal  female  pelvis  save  that  all 
the  measurements  are  proportionately  dimin- 
ished. It  is  found  in  women  slightly  under- 
sized, but  may  also  occur  in  persons  of  ordinary 
height,  or  even  in  tall  women. 

Two  other  varieties  are  described  by  many 
authors,  viz.,  the  infantile  form,  in  which,  with 
the  small  size  of  the  bones,  many  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  early  pelvis  are  retained,  and  the 
dwarf  form,  in  which  the  bones  are  slender  and  fragile,  the  cartilaginous 
junctions  between  the  constituents  of  the  ossa  innominaiahQmg  retained. 


Diagram  showing  head  un- 
moulded  and  moulded  by  labor 
in  normal  vertex  case. 

Black,  unmoulded. 

Red,  moulded. 


Fig.  255. 


Generally  contracted  dwarf  pelvis.    (A fter  Winckel.) 


Etiology.     The  causation  of  this  condition  is  not  well  known.     In 
some  cases  it   is  due  to   iuiperfect  development — c.  y.,  in  dwarfs.     In 
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Other  cases  it  may  l)e  due  to  unfavorable  hygienic  siirrouudings  and  l)ad 
nutrition  in  early  life. 

Diagnosis.    The  diagnosis  is  based  on  careful  pelvimetry.    The  justo- 
minor  })elvis  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  rachitic  jK'lvis. 


F:(i.  256. 


Diagram  showing  difference  between  normal  and  justo-minor  pelvis  on  vertical  mesial  sectioa. 
Blacl£,  normal.    Red,  justo-minor. 

Influence  on  Labor.     If  the  contraction  is  not  too  great  to  allow 
the  foetus  to  be  born,  the  labor  takes  place  by  a  definite  mechanism  which 

Fig.  257. 


Infantile  jxilvis.    (After  Ahi.fiei.d.) 


resembles  that  in  a  normal  pelvis,  the  flexion,  however,  being  nuich  more 
marked.  In  the  normal  pelvis  flexion  occurs  so  that  the  suboccijjito- 
bregmatic  diameter,  drawn  to  the  anterior  angle  of  the  bregma,  comes 
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Diagram  showing  out- 
line of  brim  of  normal 
and  of  justo-minor  pelvis. 

Black,  normal. 

Red,  justo-minor  pelvis. 


Fig.  259. 


into  relation  with  the  brim.     In  the  justo-minor  pelvis  a  shorter  posterior 

siiboocipito-bregmatic  diameter  comes  into  relation 

with  the  brim  as  a  result  of  the  increased  flexion, 

dej^'iiding-  upon  the  increased  resistance  with  which 

the  head   meets.     On  examination,  during  labor, 

the  tip  of  the  occi{)ut  or  even  the  external  occipital 

protuberance  (inion)  may  be  felt  in  the  centre  of 

the  canal. 

After  flexion,  internal  rotation,  extension,  and 
external  rotation  occur  as  normally. 

The  labor  may  be  much  prolonged.  Sometimes 
the  pains  may  cease  for  a  time,  owing  to  the  great 
resistance,  or  to  the  paralyzing  effects  due  to  the 
pressure  on  the  soft  parts  between  the  foetal  head 
and  the  bony  pelvis. 

Head  Moulding.  The  head  is  markedly  compressed  in  the  sub- 
occipito-bregmatic  diameter  and  elongated  in  the  occipito-mental.  In 
profile  it  has  the  shape  of  a  sugar-loaf.  This  is 
all  the  more  marked  if  a  large  caput  succeda- 
neum  has  formed  over  the  tip  of  the  occiput. 

Treatment.  AYhen  the  labor  is  delayed 
in  a  ju.sto-minor  pelvis  forceps  should  be 
tried,  provided  the  canal  is  large  enough. 
This  method  may  be  employed  when  the  brim 
conjugate  is  as  low  as  9.5  cm.  (3J  in.). 

The  forceps  is  used  because  it  assists  the 
natural  mechanism — i.  e.,  it  allows  the  head  to 
be  well  fixed.  Walcher's  position  and  the  em- 
ployment of  axis-frdctlon  forceps  make  it  possi- 
ble to  deliver  a  normal  head  throuo^h  a  brim 
whose  coujugata  vera  measures  8.4  cm.  (3^  in.). 

Symphyseotomy  may  be  recommended  as 
an  adjuvant  to  the  above-mentioned  method 
when  the  conjugata  vera  measures  7.6  to  8.4 
cm.  (3  to  3}  in.). 

Turning  must  not  be  employed,  because  the  head  becomes  extended 
thereby,  and  the  arms  are  apt  to  be  displaced  upward,  greatly  increasing 
the  difficulty  of  a  safe  delivery  of  the  head  through  the  brim. 


Diagram  showing  head  un- 
moulded  and  moulded  by  labor 
in  a  justo-minor  case. 

Black,  unmoulded. 

Red,  moulded. 


11.   Pelves  with  Anomalies  of  Size,  Shape,   Inclination,  or 
Combinations  of  These. 


1.    Those  unth  Minor  Developmental  Peculiarities. 

((()  Masculine.  Sometimes  a  woman' s  pelvis  may  present  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  male  pelvis. 

Delay  may  be  caused  in  labor  either  at  the  brim  or  outlet.  Forceps 
may  be  reipiired. 

(Ij)  Shallow.  This  term  is  applied  to  a  pelvis  in  which  the  distance 
from  the  brim  to  the  outlet  is  relatively  less  than  in  the  normal  pelvis. 

Labor  is  not  necessarily  always  easy  in  this  form  of  pelvis.     In  the 
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liigh  forcejts  operation,  liowcvcr,  tlicrc  is  less  difliciilty  tliaii  in  the  case 
of  a  deep  jielvis. 

((•)  Deep.  In  this  })elvis  there  is  au  abnormal  increase  in  the  distance 
from  the  inlet  to  the  ontlet. 

{(I)  Funnsl-shaped.  This  term  is  applied  to  a  pelvis  in  which  there  is  a 
contraction  of  the  pelvis  at  the  outlet  antero-posteriorly,  transverselv,  or 
in  both  these  directions.  The  canal,  in  fact,  resembles  that  in  the  male 
j)elvis,  and  bv  some  authors  "male"  and  "funnel-shaped"  are  used 
synonymously. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  a  })elvis  may  be  funnel-shaped 
without  ])ossessinti^  any  other  male  characteristics. 

DiAcxosis.  The  nature  of  the  pelvis  is  made  out  by  a  careful  com- 
parison of  the  outlet  and  inlet  measurements  and  by  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  pelvic  canal. 

Fig.  260. 


Funnel-shaped  pelvis.    (After  Winckel.) 

Influexce  ox  Labor.  The  mechanism  of  lal)or  may  be  interfered 
with — I.  c,  flexion  may  be  interrupted,  or  backward  rotation  of  the 
occiput  may  occur.  The  labor  is  prolonged.  The  soft  })arts  are  unduly 
pressed  against  the  bony  wall — c.  g.,  the  cervix  against  the  promontory, 
or  the  bladder  against  the  pubes,  and  laceration  or  necrosis  may  result. 
There  is  greater  risk  of  rupture  of  the  perineum. 

Treatment.  In  the  lesser  degrees  of  contraction  forceps  should  be 
used  when  there  is  delay.  In  more  marked  contractions,  embryulcia, 
symphyseotomy,  or  Cesarean  section  may  be  required. 

2.  Anfero-posterioi'Ii/  Oontractcfl,  or  Flaf  Prirrs. 

In  these  the  characteristic  feature  is  shortening  of  the  conjugate  of  the 
Ijrini. 

(a)  Flat  Non-rachitic,  or  Simple  Flat.  This  is  a  common  variety  in 
Europe,  but  rare  in  America.  There  is  an  aj)proach  of  the  whole  sacrum 
to  the  pubes,  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  pelvis  being,  consequently, 
relatively  increased.  The  conjugate  in  this  form  is  rarely  below  three 
inches. 

Etiology.  The  causes  are  not  clearly  known.  Hard  work  in  youth, 
a  weakly  condition  of  body,  too  early  walking,  lifting  heavy  weights, 
and  excessive  standing  on  the  feet  are  believed  to  be  imj)ortant  factors 
in  causing  the  deformity.     Sometimes  the  condition  is  congenital. 
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Diagnosis.  There  may  be  nothing  diagnostic  in  the  build  of  the 
individual.  It  may  be  found  in  large  and  small  women.  The  relation- 
ship between  the  intercristal  and  interspinous  diameters  may  be  scarcely 


Fig.  2(n. 


Flat  nou-rachitic  pelvis.    (After  Kleinwachter.) 

altered  from  the  normal,  or  not  at  all.  There  are  no  signs  of  rickets. 
The  diagnosis  is  based  upon  the  shortening  of  the  external  and  diagonal 
conjugates. 

(b)  Flat  rachitic.     This  is  the  most  important  forui  of  flat  pelvis.     The 
following  description  may  be  regarded  as  that  of  a  typical  specimen. 

In  general,  the  pelvis  is  heavier  than  a  normal 
one  of  corresponding  size,  owing  to  the  increased 
condensation  in  the  bones  as  a  result  of  the  dis- 
The  bones  are  thicker,  firmer,   and  some- 


FlG.  262. 


The  sacrum,  however,  is  wider  than 


ease. 

what  smaller 

normal 

The  iliac  crests  do  not  possess  the  normal  curve. 
They  tend  to  become  more  or  less  everted  at  their 
anterior  ends,  so  that  the  interspinous  diameter 
approaches,  equals,  or  is  greater  than  tlie  intercris- 
tal. The  direction  of  the  crests  is  })artly  due  to 
the  arrest  of  development,  as  the  normal  curve  of 
the  crests  only  appears  after  the  age  at  which  rickets 
occurs.  The  ilia  are  partly  flattened  also  by  the  dragging  of  the  sacro- 
iliac ligaments  and  the  sartorii  and  glutei  muscles.  The  iliac  fossaj 
are  not  as  distinctly  hollowed,  nor  the  iliac  wings  as  expanded  as  in  the 
normal  pelvis;  the  fossio  look  more  directly  forward.  The  wings  are 
more  stum])y  than  normal. 

The  brim'  is  kidney-shaped,  not  heart-shaped,  as  in  the  normal  pelvis. 


Diagram  showing  outline 
of  brim  of  normal  and 
Naegele  pelvis. 

Black,  normal. 

Red,  Naegele. 
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Fig.  263. 


The  conjiigata  vera  is  less  than  the  normal  four  inches,  and  the  trans- 
verse is  both  relatively  and  absolutely  increased. 

The  cavity  t)f  the  pelvis  is  roomy  and  wider  than  in  the  normal  state. 
The  anterior  surface  of  the  sacrum  is  not  concave  from  side  to  side,  as 
in  the  normal  condition,  but,  owing  to  the  bulging  forward  of  the  bodies, 
it  is  either  flat  or  convex. 

The  outlet  has  a  widened  transverse;  the  conjugate  is  normal  or 
slightly  increased. 

The  ])iibic  arcli  is  wide  and  the  acetabula  are  directed  more  forward 
than  in  the  normal  state. 

On  vertical  mesial  section  the  symphysis  is  seen  to  be  deeper  than 
normal,  its  long  axis  not  being  parallel  with  that  of  the  upper  part  of 

the  sacrum,  as  in  the  normal  condition,  but 
tendiny;  to  converg-e  toward  it  above  the 
brim.  The  main  extent  of  the  sacrara  is 
straight  from  above  downward.  Usually  a 
sharp  bend  occurs  about  the  fourth  vertebra. 
The  relation  of  the  conjugata  vera  to  the 
conjiigata  diagonalis  is  not  the  same  as  in 
the  normal  pelvis.  In  the  latter  the  differ- 
ence between  them  is  about  half  an  inch.  In 
the  rickety  the  difference  is  greater,  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  or  more,  owing  to  two 
factors,  viz.,  the  increased  depth  of  the  sym- 
physis and  the  divergence  of  the  lower 
margin  of  the  symphysis  from  the  normal 
position. 

Etiology.      It    is    evident    that    these 
changes  may  be  grouped  around  one  main 
Diagram  showing  difference  be-   feature  — the   sinking  of   the   promontorv. 

tween  normal  and  rachitic  pelvis  on     ,^ .    ,     ,  •       ,  i  i        i  e     ' 

vertical  mesial  section.  Rickets  causcs  HI  tlie  early  stages  a  soften- 

Biack,  normal.  Red,  rachitic.        i^g  "f  the  boues,  and  if,  iu  tliis  Condition, 

the  body  be  kept  to  a  considerable  extent  iu 
the  erect  or  sitting  posture,  its  weight  will  tend  to  push  the  promontory 
downward  and  forward.  The  lower  part  of  the  sacrum,  with  the  coccyx, 
tends  to  move  upward  and  backward,  but  it  cannot  do  so  to  any  apjire- 
ciable  extent,  on  account  of  being  held  by  the  strong  ligaments  attached 
to  it.  Consequently,  a  sharp  bend  is  produced  about  the  fourth  sacral 
vertebra.  In  addition  to  the  weight  of  the  body,  the  action  of  the  mu.s- 
cles  attiiched  to  the  jielvis  may  help  to  bring  about  the  deformity.  The 
separation  of  the  ischial  tuberosities  is  due  to  the  widening  of  the  pelvis 
and  to  the  action  of  the  adductor  and  rotator  muscles  of  the  thigh. 
This  will  be  increased  by  the  weight  of  the  body  acting  in  the  sitting 
posture. 

Rickets  usually  develops  in  the  early  years  of  life.  It  may  occur  in 
utero,  and  the  foetus  may  be  born  with  the  ])elvis  somewhat  altered;  in 
the  latter  case  probably  the  alterations  are  brought  about  by  muscular 
action  mainly.  Great  variations  are  produced  by  rickets,  depending 
upon  the  date  of  its  appearance,  its  severity,  the  habits  of  the  child,  etc. 
We  have  described  the  typical  flat  rickety  pelvis.  In  some  cases,  where 
there  is  such  a  degree  of  disease  as  to  permanently  interfere  with  bone- 
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Fig.  264. 


development,  a  eonditiou  of  pelvis  known  as  the  rachitic  generally  con- 
tract ed  pelvis  may  be  induced;  or  a  rachitic  infantile  pelvis  may  result,  in 
which  there  is  a  narrow  transverse  diameter,  relatively  to  the  conjugate. 
Sometimes  the  pubes  may  be  bent  inward  toward  the  promontory  by 
muscular  action,  causing  the  brim  to  have  a.  figure-of-eight  shape.  When 
the  disease  begins  after  the  child  has  learned  to  vv^alk  and  run,  the  weight 
of  the  body  is  transmitted  to  the  legs,  and,  owing  to  counter-pressure  at 
the  acetabula,  they  may  be  forced  inward,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  rachitic 
rostrate,  or  jisendo-inalacosteon  pelvis. 

When  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  is  present  as  a  result  of  the  rick- 
ets, the  scolio-rachitic  obliquely  contracted  pelvis  is  the  result. 

Diagnosis.  The  diagnosis  of  a  rachitic  pelvis  is  formed  from  study- 
ing the  woman's  history,  by  her  appearance,  by  examination  and  meas- 
urement of  her  pelvis.  A  woman  who 
has  suffered  from  the  disease  in  childhood 
is  usually  undersized,  with  square  head, 
flat  nose,  pigeon-breast,  and  with  curved 
long  bones  whose  ends  are  enlarged. 
When  she  lies  on  a  flat  surface,  lumbar 
lordosis  may  be  well  marked. 

By  the  pelvimeter  the  normal  relation- 
ship between  the  interspinous  and  iuter- 
cristal  diameters  is  found  to  be  altered, 
as  already  indicated.  The  external  con- 
jugate of  Baudelocque  is  less  than  normal. 
The  diagonal  conjugate  is  less.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  diagonal  and  true 
conjugates  is  greater  than  in  the  normal 
pelvis. 

Sometimes  a  condition  of  double  prom- 
ontory exists,  owing  to  the  prominence 
of  the  junction  of  the  first  and  second 
sacral  vertebrae.  In  such  a  case  the  con- 
jugates should  be  measured  from  the  pro- 
jection nearest  the  symphysis.  Some- 
times, on  account  of  marked  lordosis,  the 
lumbar  vertebrae  may  be  nearer  the  sym- 
physis than  the  real  promontory;  in  this 
case  the  conjugates  should  be  measured 
from  the  bony  point  nearest  the  symphysis. 

Influence  on  Pregnancy  and  La- 
bor. This  has  already  been  described 
{vide  p.  413). 

Mechanism  of  Labor  in  a  Flat 
Rachitic  Pelvis.  Where  the  foetus  can  be  born,  the  passage  of  the 
head  through  the  contracted  brim  takes  place  by  a  distinct  and  special 
mechanism. 

In  the  normal  pelvis  the  long  diameter  of  the  head  lies  at  the  begin- 
ning of  labor,  as  Solayres  first  showed,  in  an  oblique  diameter  of  the 
brim.  In  the  rachitic  pelvis  it  lies  in  the  transverse.  Li  the  normal 
pelvis  the  head  is  flexed;  in  the  rachitic  it  becomes  extended — i.  e.,  the 

28 


Pregnancy  in  a  woman  with  a  flat 
rachitic  pelvis.  The  condition  of  pen- 
dulous belly  is  shown. 
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sincipital  end  is  lowered.  In  tlie  iioriual  ]K'lvis  tiie  sagittal  suture  passes 
through  the  central  point  of  the  inlet;  in  the  rickety  })elvi.s,  as  Naegele 
first  showed,  the  suture  is  nearer  the  posterior  wall,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  occipito-frontal  plane  of  the  head  is  oblique  to  the  plane  of  the  brim. 

As  the  second  stage  of  labor  ])roeeeds  extension  of  tiie  head  increases, 
the  sinciput  dipping,  the  occipital  end  of  the  head  being  well  against  the 
side  of  the  l)riiu,  the  short,  bitemporal  diameter  being  in  relation  to 
the  coujugata  vera. 

At  the  same  time  a  movement  takes  place,  known  as  the  "  rounding 
of  the  promontory."  The  head  turns  on  its  antcro-posterior  axis,  so 
that  the  sagittal  suture,  instead  of  being  near  the  promontory,  approaches 
the  symphysis;  it  then  turns  back  again,  so  that  the  suture  is  nearer  the 
back  wall,  now,  however,  being  below  the  promontory.  The  head  lias, 
as  it  were,  dodged  round  the  ])romontory. 

After  the  passage  of  the  brim  there  is  no  obstruction  in  the  true  pelvis, 
and  the  rest  of  the  mechanism  may  go  on  normally.  Or,  owing  to  the 
width  of  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  outlet,  the  head  may  be  forced 
onward  without  any  special  mechanism. 

It  is  evident  that  should  the  head  stick  before  it  has  })assed  the  brim, 
diiTerent  presentations  may  be  made  out  clinically.  Thus,  a  brow  or 
face  presentation  may  be  found.  One  parietal  bone  may  present,  the 
sagittal  suture  being  near  the  promontory,  or  the  other  parietal  bone  may 
present,  the  sagittal  suture  being  near  the  symphysis. 

Sometimes  an  altogether  different  mechanism  may  be  attempted — /.  c, 
the  head  may  attempt  to  get  through  one-half  of  the  brim  by  a  mechan- 
ism of  extreme  flexion.  This  mechanism  may  also  be  found  in  some 
cases  of  the  generally  contracted  rachitic  pelvis. 


Fig.  265. 


Depression  of  temporal  region  of  skull  as  a  result  of  dcliverj'  through  a  flat  pelvis. 
(After  E.  Martin.) 


Head  Moulding.  The  characteristic  feature  is  the  presence  of  the 
'' ])romontory  mark" — i.  e.,  a  de})ression  in  the  ])arietal  region  which 
is  in  contact  with  the  promontory  during  the  pas.sage  of  the  brim. 
There  is  also  generally  a  red  mark  on  the  skin,  running  from  this  depres- 
sion toward  the  temple  parallel  with  the  coronal  suture.  Usually  the 
l)arietal  bone  which  was  anterior  in  the  pelvis  overlaps  the  other. 

BuEEcii  Delivery  in  a  Flat  Pei-vis.     The  deliverv  of  the  trunk 
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usually  proceeds  normally.  The  arms  are  more  apt  to  be  exteiKlod 
upward  than  in  a  normal  pelvis.  The  after-coming  head  enters  the  brim 
in  the  transverse  diameter.  If  the  brim  contraction  is  slight  the  head 
may  pass  through  flexed;  if  great  it  becomes  extentled.  Often  it  tends 
to  stick  above  the  brim. 

Treatment.  For  a  long-  period  the  classical  method  of  treating  a 
case  in  which  the  head  presents  has  been  that  of  version,  providing  the 
conditious  are  favorable.  Recently,  however,  the  use  of  the  axis-traction 
forceps  lias  been  strongly  advocated,  mainly  by  Milne  Murray,  who 
claims  that  this  method  is  as  favorable  to  the  child  as  version,  and  no 
more  dangerous  to  the  mother. 

In  a  series  of  experiments  ^Murray  has  shown  that  the  diminution  of 
the  head  in  the  occipito-frontal  diameter  is  accomj)anied  by  a  compen- 
satory bulging,  not  in  the  tran.werse,  but  in  the  vertical  diameter,  and 
that,  therefore,  a  serious  objection  to  the  use  of  the  forcej^s  is  removed. 
By  a  simple  and  ingenious  modification  of  the  axis-traction  forceps  he 
has  made  it  ])ossible  in  these  cases  to  make  the  line  of  traction  coincide 
more  accurately  with  the  altered  axis  of  the  inlet  than  is  possible  with 
the  ordinary  axis-traction  forceps.  He  and  others  have  reported  a  num- 
ber of  cases  in  which  his  method  has  been  successful  in  delivering  a 
living  child  where  marked  contraction  of  the  inlet  existed.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association  in  1896  he  mentioned  one 
instance  in  which  he  had  been  successful  where  the  brim  conjugate 
measured  2,75  inches. 

Comparing  the  relative  merits  of  both  methods  in  flat  pelves,  it  mav 
be  stated  against  version  (1)  that  it  introduces  the  risks  connected  with 
breech  deliveries,  e.  g.,  asphyxiation  of  the  foetus  from  pressure  on  the 
cord,  extension  upward  of  head  or  upper  extremities,  injury  to  neck,  etc. ; 
(2)  that  it  is  impossible  to  bring  down  the  child  in  the  proper  axis  of 
the  pelvis  after  version  ;  (3)  that  turning  becomes  impossible  or  danger- 
ous after  the  membranes  have  been  for  some  time  ruptured. 

In  tavor  of  the  forceps  it  may  be  said  (1)  that  the  foetus  is  not  ex- 
posed to  the  risks  connected  with  head-last  delivery ;  (2)  that  the 
manipulative  risks  are  not  so  great  as  in  version  ;  (3)  that  forceps  can  be 
applied  long  after  dilatation  of  the  cervix  and  rupture  of  the  bag  of  mem- 
branes ;  (4)  that  the  foetus  may  be  withdrawn  more  nearly  in  the  pelvic 
axis  ;  (5)  that  in  the  widened  transverse  diameter  of  the  brim  the  blades 
of  the  forceps  may  usually  be  applied  to  the  head  without  great  diffi- 
culty ;  (0)  that  the  grip  of  the  head,  just  sufficient  to  prevent  slipping, 
does  not  dangerously  compress  the  head;  (7)  that  the  compression 
produced  causes  a  compensatory  vertical,  and  not  an  antero-postcrior 
bulging. 

Of  great  assistance  in  these  cases  is  the  employment  oi"  Walcher's  ])osi- 
tiou,  (See  Plate  XVIII.)  The  patient  lies  across  the  l)ed  so  that  her  lower 
limbs  hang  over  the  edge,  the  feet  not  touching  the  floor.  The  weight 
of  the  legs  draws  the  symphysis  downward,  thus  increasing  the  conju- 
gate of  the  inlet  and  correspondingly  diminishing  that  of  the  outlet. 
As  much  as  one-third  of  an  inch  increase  in  the  brim  conjugate  may  be 
gained. 

A  head  may  be  draAvn  through  the  brim  in  this  position  when  it  is 
impossible  to  do  so  in  the  left  lateral  or  lithotomy  position.     It  is  recom- 
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iii(ii(l((l  that  wIk'Ii  the  Iic;i(l  rcaclics  tlu-  outlet  tlic  lco<  should  l)c  faiscd 
to  make  the  coiiino-atc  (tf  the  outlet  a-  louu"  a>  j»ossil)le  ;   hut   a.s  scxju  as 


Fig.  266. 


Fig.  267. 


MDtilding  iif  head  iliiriii;:  jiiissage  through  flat 
rachitic  pelvis. 


Diagram  showing  outline  of  brim  of  uormal 
and  of  flat  rachitic  pelvis. 
Black,  normal.    Red,  flat. 


tlio  head  has  mainly  passed  the  sacrum  the  limbs  should  be  again  placed 
in  tlie  Walcher  po.sition  in  order  to  relax  the  j)erineuni.  The  raising  of 
the  legs  is,  however,  unnecessary;  the  transverse  is  usually  very  wide  iu 
these  cases,  and  the  conjugate  not  diminished.  There  will,  therefore,  be 
little  gain,  even  if  the  conjugate  of  the  outlet  be  slightly  increa.sed. 

Where  delivery  is  impossible  by  these  method.s,  embryuleia  or  Ca?sa- 
reau  section  have  been  employed,  depending  upon  the  degree  of  contrac- 

FiG.  208. 


Singly  obliquely  contracted  pelvis.     (After  Hecker.) 

tion.     By  many,  premature  labor  has  l)een  induced  iu  these  cases  in  the 
hope  of  getting  a  living  ehihl  with  safety  to  the  mother. 

Recently  the  success  of"  symphyseotomy  has  led  to  a  very  extensive 
abandonment  of  the.se  latter  metliods,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this 
operation  will  occupy  a  prominent  ])lace  in  the  future.  It  should  be 
em|)loye(l  when  the  child  is  alive,  when  a.\i.<-traetion  forccjis  delivery  in 
the  Walcher  position  is  impossible,  and  when  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
increased  pelvic  measurements  resulting  from  the  operation  will  allow 
the  head  to  be  extracted.  Most  autiuu'ities  limit  .symjihyseotomy  in  flat 
pelves  to  those  cases  in  which  the  eonjngata  vera  measures  from  2.6  to 
3.2  inches.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  employment  of  the  axi.s- 
traction  forceps  iu   the  Wali-her  position   must  make  unnecessary,  in  a 
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considerable  proportion  of  cases,  the  cuttintr  operation.  It  is  also 
clear  that  symphyseotomy  at  full  time  must  greatly  diminish  the  neces- 
sity for  inducing  premature  labor  in  cases  of  pelvic  deformity.  For 
a  living  child  delivery  at  term  by  the  axis-traction  forceps  with  the 
aid  of  a  symphyseotomy  is  preferable  to  a  premature  delivery  with 
its  risks  and  the  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  rearing  of  a  weaklv 
child. 

The  delivery  of  the  after-coming  head  in  breech  cases  is  best  effected 
with  axis-traction  forceps. 

3.    Obliquely  Contracted  Pelves, 

(a)  Resulting  from  Imperfect  Development  of  One  Sacral  Ala  (Naegele 
Pelvis).  This  pelvis  varies  somewhat  in  appearance,  according  to  whetlier 
part  or  whole  of  the  sacral  ala  is  wanting.      In  a  well-marked  condition 

Fig.  269. 


Singly  oTbliquely  contracted  pelvis.     (After  Winckei..) 

the  characteristic  feature  is  the  single  oblique  contraction  of  the  brim. 
The  latter  is  of  somewhat  ovoid  sha|)e,  the  small  end  of  the  ovoid 
being  at  the  sacro-iliac  joint  on  the  diseased  side.  The  short  oblique 
diameter  is  that  of  the  healthy  side — /.  e.,  if  the  left  sacral  ala  is  want- 
ing, the  shortened  oblique  diameter  of  the  brim  is  the  right. 

The  sacrum  is  narrowed,  the  sacral  wing  on  one  side  being  partly  or 
wholly  wanting.  Often  the  sacro-iliac  joint  on  that  side  is  anchylosed. 
The  front  of  the  sacrum  and  the  promontory  are  turned  somewhat  to  the 
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disoasod  side.  Tlie  os  iniioiiiinatiini  on  tliis  side  is  pushed  upward, 
inward,  and  baekward  as  a  wliole.  The  iscliial  tuberosity  on  this  side 
is  higher  than  that  on  the  other,  the  isehial  spine  being  closer  to  the 
sacrum  and  ])r()jectin»i:  more  prominently  into  the  pelvic  cavitv.  The 
ilio-pcctineal  line  is  often  less  curvi'd  than  on  the  hcalthv  side.  I'he 
subpiibii- angle  is  asymmetrii-al  and  looks  toward  tiie  diseased  side.  The 
acetabulum  on  the  diseased  side  looks  almost  directly  outward. 

Etiology.  The  deficiency  in  the  sacral  ala  is  due  either  to  non- 
development  or  to  some  diseased  state — e.  g.,  inflammation  in  early  life. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  a  congenital  condition. 

The  distortion  is  aggravated  when  the  child  begins  to  walk,  and  it  is 
easy  to  understand  how  tiie  displacement  of  the  os  innojninatum  on  the 
diseased  side  may  be  brought  about.  It  is  important  to  note  that  anchy- 
losis of  the  sacro-iliac  joint  is  not  primary  in  this  deformity;  it  is 
secondary,  and  is  not  always  jn-esent. 

Diagnosis.  The  diagnosis  of  the  Xaegele  jielvis,  especially  where  only 
part  of  the  sacral  aki  is  wanting,  may  be  a  difficult  matter.  The  follow- 
ing measurements  should  be  made  with  the  ])elvimeter  :  (1)  From  the 
anterior  superior  spine  of  one  side  to  the  posterior  superior  of  the  op])o- 
site;  (2)  from  the  posterior  superior  spine  of  one  side  to  the  tuber  ischii 
of  tlie  other;  (3)  from  the  spine  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  to  the  anterior 
superior  iliac  spines  of  both  sides;  (4)  from  the  jiosterior  superior  spine 
to  the  great  trochanter  on  the  opposite  side;  (5)  from  tlie  lower  margin 
of  the  symphysis  to  the  posterior  superior  iliac  spines. 

These  right  and  left  measurements  must  be  compared.  Normally  they 
should  be  equal  or  nearly  equal.  In  the  marked  Naegele  jielvis  there  is 
a  considerable  difference.  Two  other  measurements  may  also  be  made, 
viz.,  from  the  middle  line  of  the  back  to  the  posterior  superior  iliac 
spines;  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  symphysis  to  the  ischial  spines,  and 
from  these  spines  to  the  nearest  point  of  the  sacrum. 

Internal  examination  of  the  pelvic  cavity  must  be  made  in  order  to 
detect  the  displacement  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  os  innominatum  ou 
the  diseased  side. 

Influence  on  Lauor.  If  the  pelvis  is  roomy  or  the  defonnity 
sliglit,  there  may  be  no  dehiy  in  the  labor.  AMien  the  contraction  affects 
the  passage  of  the  head  the  mechanism  by  which  it  attempts  to  pass  the 
brim  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  a  justo-minor  pelvis — /.  c,  by  extreme 
flexion,  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  head  being  in  relation  to  the 
long  oblique  diameter  of  the  ]>elvis.  As  the  head  descends  it  may  fail 
to  rotate  to  the  front,  and  may  turn  t(^  the  baclv. 

In  a  small  ])elvis  \vith  much  contraction  delivery  is  impossible. 
Treatment.     The  axis-traction  force|)s  siiould  be  tried  wiiere  there 
is  delay.     Version  is  recommended  by  some,  but  owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  contraction  the  former  metliod  is  most  indicated.      Embryulcia  has 
been  used. 

Premature  labor  may  be  induced  as  an  alternative  method.  In  extreme 
degrees  of  contraction  (';esai'ean  section  sliouhl  be  tried. 

Symj)hyseotomy  should  not  be  emploxcd,  owing  to  the  anchylosis  of 
the  sacro-iliac  joint. 

(h)  By  Imperfect  or  Abolished  Use  of  One  Limb.      Tliis    may   follow 
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unilateral  disease  of  a  liip  or  thigh  in  early  life,  if  the  person  has  been 
forced  to  use  the  sound  limb  to  an  excessive  amount.  The  weiglit  of  the 
bodv  is  transmitted  down  the  sound  limb,  and  there  residts  a  tlatteuin<r 
or  curving  inward  of  the  os  iunominatum  on  that  side  in  the  region  of 
the  acetabulum.  On  the  diseased  side  there  is  usually  some  degree  of 
compensatory  bulging  outw^ard  of  the  corresponding  portion  of  bone. 

The  same  effect  is  brought  about  by  amputation  of  one  leg  or  by  an 
old-standing  dislocation. 

(c)  By  Lateral  Curvature  of  the  Spine  (see  page  448). 

4.    Transversely  Contracted  Pelves. 

(a)  By  Imperfect  Development  of  Botli  Sacral  Alae  (Robert  Pelvis).  This 
is  a  very  rare  deformity.     The  conditions  are  the  same  as  in  a  Naegele 

Fig.  270. 


Transversely  contracted  pelvis.    (After  E.  Martin.) 

pelvis,  only  both  sides  are  affected;  hence  by  some  authors  the  pelvis  is 
called  "  doubly  obliquely  contracted. '^  In  a  typical,  well-marked  speci- 
men  there   is   marked  approximation  of    both  ossa  inuomiuata.      The 


Fig.  271. 


Diagram  showing  outline  of  brim  of  normal  and  of  Robert's  transversely  contracted  pelvis. 
Black,  normal.    Hed,  transversely  contracted. 

men  there   is   marked   a})proxiniation  of  both   ossa   innominata.     The 
sacrum   is   narrow,  and   is   rectangular,    not   triangular.      It   is   nearly 
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straight  in  its  vertical  direction.  The  ilia  extentl  somewhat  l)ehiud  the 
sacrum,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  shortening  of  the  conjugate  of  the 
brim. 

In  some  cases  both  sides  of  tlie  sacrum  may  not  be  equally  maldcvel- 
oped.  More  than  the  sacral  wings  may  be  affected.  There  is  usually 
secondary  anchylosis  of  the  sacro-iliac  joints. 

TRKAT>n;NT.     Ca?sareau  section  must  be  employed. 

(6)  By  Kyphosis  of  the  Spine  (see  page  449). 


Fl«.  272. 


5.    Compressed  Pelves. 

(a)  Malacosteon.     Various  degrees  of  this  condition  are  met  with.     In 
a  typical  well-marked  specimen  the  following  points  are  noticeable.    The 

false  pelvis  is  greatly  altered  in  shape.  The 
iliac  fossjB,  instead  of  having  the  normal 
saucer-like  hollowing,  are  scoop-shaped,  ow- 
ing to  the  marked  bending  of  the  iliac 
wings,  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spines  turn- 
ing iuAvard. 

The  brim  has  a  characteristic  triradiate 
or  stellate  shape,  owing  to  the  approximation 
of  the  })romontory  and  the  acetabula.     The 

Fig.  273. 


Diagram  showing  diirorence  be- 
tween normal  and  malacosteon  pel- 
vis on  vertical  mesial  section. 

Black,  normal. 

Red,  malacosteon. 


Diagram  showing  outline  of  brim  of  normal  and  of  mala- 
costeon pelvis. 
Black,  normal.    Red,  malacosteon. 


pubic  bones  are  close  together,  forming  a  kind  of  projection  or  beak. 
Hence  this  pelvis  is  often  known  as  the  rostrate  or  beak-shaped  pelvis. 
The  pubic  arch  is  very  narrow.  The  descending  mmi  may  be  somewhat 
twisted.  The  i.schial  tuberosities  are  ap])roxiinated  and  may  be  some- 
what bent.  The  lower  end  of  the  sacrum  with  the  coccyx  is  curved  uj)- 
ward  into  the  pelvic  canal. 

Eti()LO(;y.  The  deformity  is  brought  about  when  the  pelvis  is  soft- 
ened by  the  disea.se,  o.stcomalacia  (mollities  ossium).  This  condition 
usually  develops  in  the  puerperiunij  but  may  occur  in  pregnancy.  There 
is  a  removal  of  the  lime  salts  from  the  bones.  In  the  softened  condition 
of  the  pelvis  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  weight  of  the  body,  the 
resistance  of  the  lower  limbs  at  the  acetabulinn,  and  the  sitting  jiosture 
may  result  in  a  crushing  in  of  the  pelvis,  as  has  just  been  described. 

DiAGXOSi.s.  The  diagno.sis  is  ba.sed  on  the  history  of  the  case  and  on 
external  and  internal  examination  of  the  pelvis.      The  gait  is  generally 
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peculiar :  the  body  rotates  greatly  as  one  foot  is  advanced  in  front  of  the 
other. 

Influence  ox  Labor.     In  the  softened  condition  of  the  bones  labor 
may  proceed  naturally,  though  there  are  great  dangers  to  the  mother. 


Fig.  274. 


Malacosteon  pelvis,  seen  from  above.     (After  Winckel.) 

In  eighty-five  cases  collected  by  Litzmann  there  was  a  mortality  of  forty- 
seven.  In  the  hardened  condition,  natural  delivery  is,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  impossible 

Fig.  275. 


Malacosteon  pelvis  seen  from  front.     (After  Win'ckel.) 

Treatment.  In  the  softened  condition  of  the  bones  forceps  and  ver- 
.sion  have  been  employed  to  aid  delivery.  Now,  however,  in  these  cases 
it  is  extremely  likely  that  Ciesareau  section  with  removal  of  the  ovaries, 
or  Porro's  operation,  will  be  employed,  because  of  the  curative  influence 
which  extirpation  of  the  ovaries  exerts  on  the  disease. 

When  the  bones  are  hard  and  the  deformity  fixed,  the  procedure 
depends  upon  the  degree  of  contraction. 

Embryulcia  may  sometimes  be  employed,  but  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  Cesarean  section  must  l)e  carried  out. 

(b)  Pseudo-malacosteon  Rachitic.  This  form  has  already  been  alluded 
to  in  connection  witli  rickets. 

The  pubis  projects  as  a  beak,  the  acetabula  being  somewhat  pressed 
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inward.    The  iliac  wiiitrs  are  not  seooji-r^liapt'd,  a>  in  tlie  true  malacostenn, 
but  are  widely  sei)arated  anteriorly,  as  in  the  typical  raeliiiic  condition. 
Etiology.     This  condition  is  due  to  rickets  (see  page  4o3). 


Pseduo-malacosteon  rachitic  pelvis.    (After  Schroeder.) 
Fig.  277. 


Front  and  back  view  of  woman  with  moderate  degree  of  spondylolistliesis.    (After  Winckel.) 

6.   iSpondi/lolisthetic  Pelvis. 

The  characteristic  feature  in  this  defoi-mity  is  the  projection  of  the 
lower  lumbar  vertebrse  into  the  true  ])elvis,  owin<i;  to  their  downward 
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displacement.  The  sacrum  is  pushed  somewliat  backward  and  do\vn- 
ward,  and  the  sympliysis  rises.  The  inclination  of  tlie  brim  is  thereby 
greatly  lessened.  The  conjugate  of  the  pelvis  is  diminished,  varying 
according  to  the  amount  of  descent  of  the  vertebra3.  The  iliac  crests 
are  separated  somewhat  posteriorly. 

The  pelvic  outlet  is  narrowed  l)oth  transversely  and  antero-posteriorly. 

ExioLCKiV.  The  causation  of  this  condition  is  not  very  clear.  Injury, 
disease,  and  developmental  errors  are  believed  to  be  predisposing  causes. 
Lane  believes  that  extra  pressure  from  above  may  bring  about  the  con- 
dition, even  when  the  bone  is  healthy. 

Diagnosis.  The  history  must  be  carefully  studied.  There  may  have 
been  an  accident — e.  g.,  a  fall,  or  the  woman  may  have  been  accustomed 
to  carry  heavy  weights.  The  height  is  diminished  and  the  abdomen 
shortened  vertically,  and  it  is  somewhat  pendulous.  Seen  from  behind 
the  posterior  parts  of  the  iliac  crests  are  very  prominent.  The  articular 
processes  of  the  first  sacral  and  last  lumbar  vertebrae  are  very  distinct 
below  the  skin.  The  ribs  are  close  to  the  ilia  and  the  flanks  are  well 
marked.  The  shoulders  are  carried  well  back.  When  the  woman  walks 
the  footsteps  fall  in  a  straight  line,  the  toes  not  turning  outward.  Some- 
times she  complains  of  a  grating  sensation  (crepitus)  in  the  lumbar  region. 


Fig.  278. 


Spondylolisthetic  pelvis.    (After  E.  Martin.' 


Owing  to  the  rotation  on  the  pelvis,  the  vulvar  region  is  carried  for- 
ward. On  external  examination  the  .symphysis  is  found  to  be  higher 
than  normal,  the  brim  with  a  lessened  inclination,  the  distance  between 
the  posterior  superior  iliac  spines  increased,  and  the  external  conjugate 
of  Baudelocque  diminished. 

On  internal  examination  the  projection  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  is  dis- 
tinguished, as  well  as  the  contracted  outlet.  The  iliac  vessels  are  lower 
than  normal,  and  it  may  be  jxtssible  to  feel  the  lower  end  of  the  aorta. 
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The  diagonal  conjugate  nuist  be  measurod  from  that  point  on  the  hinibar 
})rojoction  nearest  the  symphysis.  Owing  to  the  variations  in  the  inoli- 
luition  of  the  pelvis  and  in  the  degree  of  deformity,  there  is  no  constant 
relationship  between  the  diagonal  and  true  ct)njugates.  The  former  is 
generally  a  little  greater,  but  it  may  be  equal  to  or  less  than  the  latter  in 
a  few  cases. 

Influence  on  Labor.  The  deformity  being  of  the  nature  of  a 
flattening  of  the  pelvis,  the  mechanism  of  labor,  providing  the  head  can 
be  born,  resembles  that  found  in  a  flat  rachitic  pelvis.     In  some  cases 


Fig.  279. 


Fig.  280. 


Fig.  281. 


Different  views  of  a  woman  possessing  a  spondylolisthetic  pelvis.    (After  Ahlfeld.) 

natural  delivery  is  impossible,      liad    ruptures  of   the   pelvic  floor  are 
conmion. 

Treatment.     Labor  is  conducted  on  practically  the  same  lines  as 
laid  down  in  connection  with  rachitic  pelves. 


7.  Pelves  Distorted  by  Injuries,  Disease,  Tumors,  etc. 

(a)  Double  Dislocation  Backward  of  the  Femora.  This  rare  condition  is 
generally  congenital.  It  results  in  marked  rotation  forward  of  the 
sacrum,  increased  width  of  the  pelvic  cavity  and  outlet,  the  tuberosities 
of  the  ischium  being  dragged  outward,  upward,  and  backward. 

(6)  Tumors.     The  commonest  are  exostoses  at  the  joints — e.  g.,  sacro- 
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iliac,  symphysis,  promontory,  sacral.      They  may  be  sharj)  or  rounded, 
and  vary  greatly  in  size.     They  may  also  occur  on  the  ileo-pectineal  line. 


Fig.  282. 


Bony  outgrowth  of  right  half  of  pelvis.     (After  Winckel.) 

These  exostoses  may  interfere  with  normal  labor,  and  they  may  injure 
both  maternal  and  foetal  parts. 

Fig.  283. 


Malignant  growth  of  posterior  wall  of  pelvis  which  necessitated  Csesarean  section  in  a  case  of 

Dr.  Cameron. 

Other  tumors  of  the  bone  may  distort  the  pelvns — e.  g.,  fibroma,  sar- 
coma, carcinoma,  enchondroma,  cysts.  Cystic  conditions  occur  in  sar- 
coma, enchondroma,  and  hydatids.  Carcinoma  is  always  a  secondary 
growth;  it  may  lead  to  great  softening  of  the  bone. 

Treatmfa'T.  Where  the  growth  is  too  large  to  admit  of  delivery  by 
the  natural  jmssages,  Cae.sarean  section  or  embryulcia  must  be  performed. 
Symphyseotomy  is  sometimes  performed  in  these  cases,  but  not  where  the 
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sacro-iliac  joints  are  involved  in  llie  tumor.  Emhrviilcia  is  to  be  espe- 
cially considered  if  the  child  be  dead. 

(c)  Fractures  of  the  Pelvis.  Deforuiity  due  to  thi.s  injury  is  very  rare. 
It  may  result  from  bad  union  of  the  broken  bone,  from  marked  callus- 
formation,  or  from  ossification  of  the  joints  near  the  fracture. 

((/)  Anchylosis  of  Joints.  This  condition  may  occur  in  any  pelvic  joint. 
When  at  the  symphysis,  it  is  not  a  serious  matter  as  regards  labor;  but 
it  makes  symphyseotomy  a  more  difficult  operation. 

In  the  sacro-iliac  joints  it  is  a  more  serious  matter.  AVhen  it  occurs 
in  early  life  it  may  interfere  somewhat  with  the  development  of  the 
adjacent  parts  of  the  sacrum  and  ilium,  and  so  the  pelvis  may  be  some- 
what obliquely  contracted.      This  is  a  rare  condition,  however. 

The  sixcro-coccygeal  and  coccygeal  joints  may  sometimes  become  an- 
chylosed.  More  commonly  the  sacro-coccygeal  alone  is  affected.  In 
the  former  case  there  may  be  marked  obstruction  to  labor,  and  fracture 
of  the  coccyx  may  result. 

Fig.  284. 


Split  pelvis.    (After  Kleinm'achtek.) 

(e)  Split  Pelvis.  This  is  a  rare  condition,  being  due  to  a  maldevelop- 
ment  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  pelvis.  It  is  not  a  cause  of  delay  in 
labor,  but  is  rather  apt  to  be  associated  with  rapid  delivery. 

8.   Pelvic  Deformities  Due  to  Spinal  Ciuvaturc. 

(a)  Kyphotic.  This  deformity  varies  greatly,  according  to  the  extent 
of  the  kyphosis.  The  nearer  the  sacrum  the  spinal  hump,  and  the  more 
prominent  it  is,  the  more  marked  the  changes  in  the  pelvis.  Generally 
the  kyphosis  is  in  the  region  of  the  junction  of  the  dorsal  and  lumbar 
vertebra*. 

Owing  to  the  spinal  curvature  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  above 
it  is  thrown  forward.  Some  degree  of  lordosis  is  brought  about  by  way 
of  compensation,  but  this  is  not  sufficient,  and  a  rotation  of  the  sacrum 
occurs,  so  that  the  upper  end  is  thrown  backward  and  downward.  There 
is  also  a  rotation  of  the  ossa  iunominata  up  )n  their  antero-posterior  axes. 
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The  characteristic  alteration  in  the  pelvis  is  the  change  in  the  brim, 
from  the  normal  heart-shape  to  an  oval,  in  which  the  long  diameter  is 
antero-posterior.  This  results  from  the  backward  movement  of  the  prom- 
ontory, whose  prominence  may  entirely  disappear.  The  sacrum  becomes 
longer,  narrower,  and  straighter.  The  posterior  superior  iliac  spines  are 
drawn  nearer  to  each  other  and  the  anterior  are  separated. 


Fig.  285. 


Kyphotic  pelvis.    (After  Kleinwachter.) 


The  pelvic  canal  may  become  markedly  funnel-shaped,  owing  to  the 
movement  forward  of  the  lower  part  of  the  sacrum,  and  to  the  approxi- 
mation of  the  ischial  tui)erosities;  but  many  variations  are  found  in  the 
degree  of  contraction.  The  lower  the  kyphosis  the  more  will  the  portion 
of  the  spine  which  projects  forward  tend  to  interfere  M'ith  the  brim. 


Fig.  286. 


Fig.  287. 


Diagram  showing  outline  of  brim  of  normal 
and  of  kyphotic  pelvis.  Black,  normal.  Red, 
kyphotic. 


Diagram  showing  outline  of  brim  of  normal 
and  of  scoliotic  pelvis.  Black,  normal.  Red, 
scoliotic. 


Sometimes  the  upper  j)art  of  the  sacrum  may  be  affected  by  the  necrosis 
which  has  caused  the  kyphosis,  and  some  extra  deformity  may  thus  be 
brought  about  in  the  sacrum. 

Diagnosis.     The  diagnosis  is  easy  from  examination  and  from  the 
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woman's  history.  Tlie  oonclitioii  of  the  cavity  and  outlet  especially 
must  be  noted  with  extreme  care. 

Influexck  ox  Lahou.  The  obstruction  to  labor  occurs  in  the  loMer 
part  of  the  pelvic  canal.  If  the  degree  of  contraction  is  slight,  labor 
may  be  easy  and  quick.  So  frequently  may  this  be  the  case  that  a  say- 
ing is  common  in  some  parts  of  Europe  to  the  effect  that  **  Hunchbacks 
have  easy  labors."  In  a  marked  degree  there  is  delay,  and  abnor- 
mal rotation  of  the  head  is  a})t  to  occur.  In  a  more  marked  degree  of 
contraction  birth  is  impossible.  There  is  special  danger  of  post-partum 
hemorrhage,  owing  to  the  imperfect  tilling  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
pelvis  by  the  uterus. 

Treatment.  This  varies  according  to  the  degree  of  contraction. 
In  slight  cases  forceps  may  be  used  successfully.  In  worse  cases  embry- 
ulcia  or  ])remature  labor  may  be  necessary.  In  extreme  contraction 
Ctesareau  section  is  demanded. 

Fig.  288. 


Kyphoscoliotic-riichitic  pelvis.     (After  Am  )■  eld.) 

(6)  Scoliotic.  When  lateral  curvature  affects  the  spine  its  effect  on  the 
pelvis  depends  on  its  situation  and  extent.  The  lower  the  bend  in  the 
spine  and  the  earlier  its  occurrence,  the  more  marked  will  be  the  pelvic 
deformity.  As  scoliosis  is  generally  associated  with  rachitis,  the  scoliotic 
pelvis  will  show  certain  changes  due  to  that  disease.  The  special  altera- 
tions induced  by  the  spinal  condition  are  as  follows  :  That  half  of  the 
pelvis  toward  which  the  convexity  of  the  curvature  is  directed  receives 
an  extra  amount  of  the  weight  of  the  body.  Tlie  innominate  bone,  there- 
fore, on  that  side  tends  to  be  pushed  U])ward,  backward,  and  inward  by 
the  resistance  of  the  fenuir.  The  acetabulum  is  curved  in  somewhat 
toward  the  sacrum,  so  that  the  shortest  diameter  of  the  brim  is  that 
between  the  i)romontory  and  the   ilio-peetineal  eminence,  the  so-called 
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sacro-cotyloid  diameter.  There  is  also  some  rotation  of  the  Uimbar 
vertebrae  toward  the  side  of  the  convexity.  If  there  is  much  rachitis 
the  promontory  may  be  well  forward,  the  sacral  wing  on  the  side  of  the 
spinal  convexity  being  prominent.  Thns  the  marked  deformity  is  seen 
to  be  on  the  side  of  the  convexity. 

Influence  on  Labor.  When  only  slight  degrees  of  deformity  exist 
the  child  is  born  by  the  mechanism  observed  in  the  case  of  the  rachitic 
|)elvis.  If  the  deformity  be  more  marked,  one-half  of  the  pelvis,  viz., 
that  on  the  side  of  the  convexity,  is  of  no  use,  and  the  head  may  attempt 
to  pass  the  larger  part  of  the  brim  by  a  mechanism  like  that  seen  in  a 
universally  contracted  pelvis.  Embryulcia  has  been  employed  in  some  of 
tiiese  cases.  Sym])hyscotomy  has  also  been  tried.  But,  practically,  in 
all  cases  where  delbrmity  is  at  all  marked.  Cesarean  section  is  indicated. 

(c)  Kyphoscoliotic.  Rachitis  may  cause  both  kyphosis  and  scoliosis  in 
the  same  woman.     If  both  are  situated  low  in  the  spine  the  pelvis  may 


Fig.  289. 


Fig.  290. 


Views  of  a  woman  with  kyphoscolio-raeliitic  pelvis.     (After  Martin  and  Fassbender.) 

show  certain  characteristics  due  to  both  these  conditions.  Generally  the 
kyphosis  is  situated  high  in  tlie  dorsal  region,  and  is  compensated  for  by 
a  lumbar  lordosis,  so  that  the  pelvis  is  not  affected  by  the  kyphotic 
curvature. 

{(l)  Lordosis.     Primary  lordosis  is  so  rare  a  condition  that  no  notice 
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need  betaken  of  it  in  this  connection.      It  is  usually  secondary  to  spinal 
disease  or  to  pelvic  delorniity. 

If"  low  <l(j\vn  in  the  sj)ine,  it  may  interfere  with  the  uifnis  in  pregnancv 
and  with  the  entrance  t»f  the  child  in  the  brim  dtiriuir  labor. 


Pelvic  Deformity  in  Relation  to  the  Post-partum  State. 

Tliat  a  deformecl  pelvis  may  exert  a  marked  inHnenceon  the  character 
of  the  post-])artiim  state  is  not  generally  recogni/x'd  ;  yet  careful  oljserva- 
tions  show  that  the  relationship  is  one  which  cannot  be  ignored. 

Some  years  ago  it  was  the  writer's  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  investi- 
gate the  cadavera  of  a  number  of  women  wiio  died  at  various  jieriods  iu 

Fk;.  201. 


Vertical  mesial  section  of  a  contracted  pelvis,  from  a  wouian  who  died  a  halfdiour  after  delivery, 

of  post-partym  hemorrhage. 
a.  Umbilicus;    b,  retraction  ring:    c,  cervix;    (/,  posterior  fornix;  c,  tip  of  cijccyx:  /,  mellini, 

g,  urethral  orifice.    (Stu.\tz.) 

the  puerperiuui,  of  conditions  not  affecting  the  normid  rclatiouslnjis  of 
the  pelvic  contents.  I^y  means  of  frozen  sections  it  was  jiossible  to 
describe  accurately,  for  tiie  first  time,  the  to])()graphy  of  the  puerperal 
pelvis.  Sections  showed  that  in  the  normal  state,  immediately  after  the 
third  stage,  the   retracted  and   contracted  uteriue  Ixtdv  (ills  the  greater 
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part  of  the  pelvic  cavity  and  compresses  the  extra-uterine  tissues,  this 
compression  being  especially  marked  between  the  uterus  and  the  bony 
■wall,  and  to  a  much  less  extent  interiorly,  owing  to  the  softening  and 
relaxation  of  the  fascial  and  muscular  tissues  of  the  floor  of  the  pelvis. 
In  consequence  of  this  arrangement  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the 
extra-uterine  pelvic  structures  is  considerably  interfered  with,  those  parts 
inferior  to  the  body  of  the  uterus — viz.,  the  cervix,  vaginal  walls,  peri- 
neum, and  subpubic  tissues — being  congested,  while  those  tissues  com- 
pressed between  the  pelvic  wall  and  uterine  body  are  anaemic,  many  of 
tlie  vessels  beins:  closed  or  nearlv  closed.     In   the  uterine  body  itself 


Fig.  292. 


Vertical  mesial  section  of  a  kyphotic  pelvis,  from  a  woman  who  died  one  and  a  half  hours  after 
delivery,  of  post-partum  hemorrha.ue. 

a,  intestines;  6,  last  lumbar  vertfbra  ;  c,  uterus;  d,  peritoneum;  e,  phicental  site:/,  uterine 
cavity  ;  g,  rectum  ;  h,  pouch  of  Douslas  ;  (,  cervix  ; ./,  cervical  canal ;  k,  cellular  tissue  ;  I,  bladder ; 
m,  vein  ;  n,  symphysis  pubis  ;  o,  urethra ;  p,  cellular  tissue  :  v,  vagina  ;  w,  anus.     (Barbour.) 


there  is  marked  an;eniia,  owing  to  the  compression  of  vessels  by  the 
retracted  and  contracted  musculature.  This  condition  of  things  lasts 
for  the  first  four  days  of  the  puerperium.  Both  as  a  result  of  the  state 
of  the  uterus  and  of  tlie  compression  of  extra-uterine  tissues  by  the 
organ  against  the  pelvic  wall,  bleeding  from  its  inner  surface  is  greatly 
interfered  with,  wiiile  a  marked  influence  is  exerted  by  the  greatly 
altt^red  circulation  in  the  direction  of  initiating  or  assisting  the  retro- 
gressive changes  which  cause  uterine  involution.     Further,  the  condi- 
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tion  ot"  tlie  cervix  ami  vnirina  aiils  to  an  uiKk'r.-tandiiiir  wliy  alter  lalxtr 
there  is  .so  otteii  hleeding  as  a  result  of  tears;  and  wliy,  if  the  laeera- 
tion  has  extended  into  the  paraeervieal  and  ])aravai2:inal  ti-ssues  so  rich 
in  venous  sinuses,  there  may  he  very  severe  heinorrhaucs. 

During  several  years  the  writer  has  made  earcful  ohservations  regard- 
ing ])ost-partum  hemorrhage  in  cases  of  iiornial  and  abnormal  pelves, 
and  he  has  found  it  to  be  most  profuse  and  nio.-t  difticult  to  cheek  in 
women  with  abnormally  large  pelves  and  in  those  with  abnormally 
contracted  pelves.  Of  the  former,  may  be  mentioned  the  justo-niajor 
or  universallv  enlarged,  and  the  kyphotic,  in  which  the  upper  part  of 
the  ])elvic  cavity  is  much  increased  ;  of  the  latter  I  may  mention  the 
rickety  pelvis.  The  cx|)lanation  of  these  facts  is  very  evident  from 
the;study  of  cadavera,  Barbour,  of  Edinburgh,  has  published  an  inter- 
esting case  of  a  kyphotic  woman  who  died  one  and  a  half  hours  after 
delivery,  of  post-partum  hemorrhage,  and  his  sections  of  the  frozen  body 
show  that  the  uterus  in  no  way  acts  as  a  plug  to  the  large  size  of 
the  npper  part  of  the  pelvic  cavity,  the  extra-uterine  tissues  being 
markedly  congested,  the  large  vessels  dilated — conditions  all  favorable 
to  excessive  bleeding.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  a  well-marked 
contracted  brim,  as  is  shown  by  Stratz's  section  of  a  rickety  woman  who 
died  of  jiost-])artiun  hemorrhage  one-half  hour  after  delivery,  the  uterus 
cannot  sink  down  into  the  pelvis,  the  cervix,  vagina,  and  extra-uterine 
pelvic  tissues  being  thereby  allowed  to  become  enormously  congested. 

The  Prevention  of  Dystocia. 

During  the  last  century  various  attempts  were  made  to  influence  the 
Srrowth  of  the  fetus  durino;  its  intra-uterine  life,  so  that  labor  mio:ht  be 
rendered  less  ditficult  in  cases  in  which  there  had  been  dystocia.  These 
consisted  in  purging,  bleeding,  or  underfeeding  the  mother. 

In  1841  Rowbotham,  a  London  chemist,  published  a  j)amphlet  de- 
scribing the  success  which  had  followed  the  treatment  of  his  wife  by 
restriction  of  her  diet.  For  many  years  his  system  was  carried  out 
among  the  laity,  but  was  little  noticed  by  the  profession. 

In  1889  Prochownick  gave  an  account  of  some  cases  in  which  he 
claimed  that  pregnancy  had  been  niad<>  to  terminate  in  satisfactory  full- 
time  labors  by  dietetic  restrictions  to  which  the  mothers  were  subjected 
during  the  last  two  months  of  })rcgnancy.  He  believed  that  this  method 
of  treatment  would  result  in  the  development  of  a  small  fictus,  which 
might  in  a  large  j)erccntage  of  women  with  contracted  ])elves  l)e  ])(rrn  a-t 
full  time,  thus  rendering  serious  operations  and  induced  premature  labca' 
less  frequently  necessary.  He  emphasizes  the  increased  capacity  of  the 
skull  for  moulding. 

His  diet  was  as  follows  : 

Mornwf/ :  Small  cu])  of  coffee  and  6  drachms  of  Zwieback. 

JVoon:  Any  kind  of  meat,  eggs,  or  fish,  with  very  little  sauce.  Some 
green  vegetable,  with  fat  added.     Salad,  cheese. 

Evening:  As  above,  with  addition  of  1\  ounces  of  bread.  Butter  as 
desired. 

F/vicIfi,  per  ffiem,  limited  to  12  or  'io  ounces  of  red  or  ]MoselIe 
wine. 
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To  be  entirely  avoided  :  Water,  soups,  potatoes,  cereals,  sugar,  beer. 

Several  workers  have  reported  successful  cases  treated  by  Proehow- 
nick's  method,  but  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  tested  to  warrant  its 
widespread  adoption. 


B.  Soft  Parts. 
1.  Uterus. 

Developmental  Anomalies. 

When  labor  takes  place  in  the  case  of  a  unicornate  uterus  there  are 
apt  to  be  malpresentations  and  positions,  mainly  owing  to  the  inclination 
of  the  long  axis  of  the  cornu  to  the  pelvic  canal. 

In  the  case  of  pregnancy  in  one  horn  of  a  bicornate  uterus  the  same 
tendency  exists.  Here  also  labor  may  be  obstructed  by  the  recto-vesical 
ligament  which  runs  between  the  cornua.  Where  both  horns  are  preg- 
nant obstruction  is  likely  to  occur  from  jamming  together  of  the  twins. 

In  the  case  of  a  pregnancy  in  one  half  of  a  septate  uterus,  the  unim- 
pregnated  half  may  act  as  a  mechanical  obstruction  or  the  septum  may 
do  this. 

In  all  these  cases  the  labor  pains  may  often  be  weak,  short,  and  ineffi- 
cient. Rupture  of  the  uterus  may  occur.  Severe  post-partum  hemor- 
rhage may  result. 

Treatment.  It  may  be  necessary  to  assist  delivery  by  version  or 
forceps.  In  such  cases  the  greatest  care  should  be  used  in  order  that 
the  uterine  wall  be  not  ruptured.  Version  should  be  employed  as  little 
as  possible.  Embryulcia  or  Csesarean  section  may  be  necessary  some- 
times.    When  a  septum  is  an  obstruction  it  may  be  cut  through. 

When  pregnancy  occurs  in  the  rudimentary  horn  of  a  bicornate  uterus, 
the  case  is  very  grave  and  must  be  treated  as  one  of  tubal  gestation. 

Atresia  of  the  Cervix. 

This  is  acquired  after  conception,  usually  from  the  use  of  escharotics, 
and  is  seldom  complete.  Generally  a  dimple  exists  at  the  site  of  the  os 
externum.  If  the  condition  be  not  relieved  rupture  of  the  uterus  will 
take  place. 

Treatment.  With  a  sound  a  small  opening  may  be  made  through 
the  dimple.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  crucial  incision.  Dila- 
tation usually  follows  naturally.  If  there  is  sharp  bleeding,  ligatures 
may  be  necessary. 

Rigidity  of  the  Cervix. 

This  condition  causes  delay  in  the  first  stage  of  labor.  It  may  be 
functional  or  organic.  Functional  rigidity  is  either  constitutional — e.g., 
as  met  in  elderly  primipane,  or  .yjasrnodic.  In  the  latter  condition,  the 
cervical  sphincters  do  not  relax  between  the  pains,  and  the  os  externum 
tends  to  become  smaller  during  tlie  ])ains.  This  conilition  is  usually 
associated  with  inefficient  contractions  of  tlie  body  of  the  uterus. 
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Organic  rigidity  is  due  to  various  causes.  Former  lacerations  may 
have  led  to  the  formation  of  much  cicatricial  tissue  in  the  cervix,  or  this 
condition  may  succeed  operative  procedures. 

Syphilitic  changes  or  new  growtlis  sometimes  cause  rigidity. 


Fig.  293 


Stenosis  of  the  cervix  uteri  obstructing  labor.    (After  Jentzer.) 

Treatment.  In  the  constitutional,  spasmodic,  and  inflammatory  vari- 
eties, hot  douches,  frequently  given,  are  serviceable.  Chloral,  morphia 
suppositories,  or  large  doses  of  opium  in  pills  may  be  administered.  Large 
doses  of  chloral  are  to  be  preferred,  because  this  drug  causes  dilatation 
painlessly  without  interfering  with  the  pains;  morphia  tends  to  suspend 
the  pains.  If  the  patient  be  exhausted  chloroform  may  be  given,  and  a 
hypodermic  of  morphia  to  induce  sleep  for  a  few  hours. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  assist  dilatation  by  se|)arating  the  membranes 
from  the  lower  uterine  segment  as  much  as  possible  and  by  pressing  the 
lil)s  of  the  cervix  apart  with  the  fingers.  Rubber  dilators,  c.  </.,  Barnes's 
or  Champetier  de  Ribes's,  are  valuable  when  the  other  methods  fail. 

Sometimes  several  incisions,  one-half  inch  decj),  must  be  made  in  the 
cervix.      These  should  immediately  precede  artificial  delivery. 


I>rPA(TIOX    OF    THE    CeRVIX. 

In  the  case  of  rigid  cervix,  hypertro])hy  of  the  cervix,  or  in  pendidous 
belly,  where  the  os  externum  is  dirc^cted  to  the  back,  the  anterior  lip  may 
be  caught  between  the  liead  and  the  pubes,  and,  becoming  swollen  and 
edematous,  may  impede  labor,  or,  after  labor,  may  slough.      In  these 
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cases  attcm])t8  sliouM  be  made  to  push  the  cervix  up  betweeu  the  pains. 
When  this  is  impossible,  it  is  best  to  draw  the  head  througli  with  forceps 
or  to  make  incisions  in  the  cervix. 


Malpositions  of  the  UteruSo 

Anteversion.  When  there«is  marked  anteversion  in  pendulous  belly, 
or  as  a  result  of  separated  recti,  the  uterine  force  may  be  so  badly  directed 
that  dilatation  takes  place  very  slowly. 

Treatment.  The  patient  is  kept  on  her  back,  an  abdominal  binder 
being  used  to  hold  the  uterus  in  position. 

Hernia.  A  pregnant  uterus  may  fall  into  an  umbilical  hernia  or  into 
a  ventral  hernia  following  a  laparotomy.  Sometimes  an  inguinal  hernia 
may  contain  a  pregnant  uterus. 

Fig.  294. 


Retroflexion  of  the  gravid  uterus.    (After  Schatz.) 

Treatment.  The  dorsal  position  and  the  binder  are  employed  to 
keep  the  uteriue  axis  properly  directed.  In  the  case  of  an  inguinal 
hernia  the  child  may  be  delivered  bv  version,  and  the  uterus  afterward 
withdrawn  from  the  hernia.  But  it  is  prnbal)lv  best  to  open  the  hernial 
sac,  removing  the  fcetus  frf)m  the  womb  and  amputating  the  latter.  This 
condition  is  usually  found  with  a  uuicornute  or  bicornate  uterus. 
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Latero-version.  Marked  tilting  of  the  fundus  to  one  or  other  side  may 
sometimes  oceiir.  Tlie  jiatient  shouhl  he  placed  on  the  side  toward  which 
the  fundus  is  directed,  and  a  j)ill()\v  should  be  put  under  that  side  of  the 
helly  during  labor. 

Sacculation.  Where  a  retroflexion  of  the  gravid  uterus  has  occurred 
in  the  early  months,  the  pregnancy  having  advanced  to  term,  there  may 
be  formed  a  kind  of  diverticulum  behind  the  cervix,  the  latter  being 
usually  above  the  brim  against  the  abdominal  wall.  The  posterior  vaginal 
wall  is  markedly  bulged  tlownward  and  forward,  and  the  foetal  parts  may 
be  so  easily  felt  as  to  suggest  an  ectopic  gestation;  or  the  projecting 
vagina  may  be  mistaken  for  a  bag  of  membranes. 

Treatment.  The  cervix  should  be  dilated  artificially  and  version 
performed.     It  may  l)e  necessary  sometimes  to  perform  Ciesarean  section. 

Prolapsus  Uteri.  Complete  prolapse  of  the  pregnant  uterus  is  un- 
known.     Various  degrees  of  ])artial  prolapse  have  been  met  with. 

Often  when  pains  set  in  the  prolapsed  ])ortion  is  drawn  up.  But  if 
the  cervix  be  rigid  or  much  hypertrophied,  this  does  not  happen,  and 
the  prolapsed  portion  may  become  cedematous,  and,  consequently,  more 
pronounced. 

Treatment.     See  '*  Impaction  of  the  Cervix." 

Labor  in  Cases  in  which   previous  Operative  Measures  for 
Displacement  of  the  Uterus  have  been  carried  out. 

It  is  too  soon  to  decide  as  to  the  frequency  of  complications  in  labor 
due  to  the  various  operations  which  have  been  carried  out  for  displace- 
ments of  the  uterus.  Only  an  approximate  idea  of  their  relative  im- 
portance can  be  given. 

Shortening  of  the  round  ligaments  by  all  methods  has  rnrclv  been 
reported  as  causing  trouble  in  labor. 

Vaginal  fixation  and  ventro-fixation  are  the  most  serious  causes  of 
trouble,  the  former  more  frequently  than  the  latter.  Maljn*esentations 
and  malpositions  of  the  fretus,  inertia  uteri,  ru])ture  of  the  uterus,  and 
post-partum  hemon-hage  are  among  the  most  frequent  complications. 
A  considerable  percentage  of  obstetric  0})e rations  have  been  neces- 
sary. 

Ventro-suspension  is  very  infrequently  followed  by  difficulty  in  labor. 
This  is  explained  by  the  stretching  or  breaking  of  the  fibrous  suspensory 
ligaments  which  support  the  uterus  from  the  abdominal  Avail. 

New  Growths  of  the  Uterus. 

1.  Fibromyoma.  Fibromyomata  are  not  common  causes  of  trouble  in 
labor.  It  is  impossil)le  accurately  to  group  the  disturbances  which  occur 
in  relation  to  the  various  forms  of  tumor  met  with,  viz.,  submucous,  sub- 
})eritoneal,  and  interstitial. 

The  most  dangerous  as  n^ii'ards  labor  are  those  in  the  i-cgioii  of"  the  cer- 
vix. These  may  lead  to  malprcsentations  and  malpositions  of  the  fietus, 
to  obstruction  in  lal)or,  to  ])rolapse  of  the  cord,  to  adherent  placenta,  and 
to  post-partum  hemorrhage.  Lal)or-j)ains  may  be  very  irregular,  often 
inefficient;  sometimes  a   t(Maiii(' condition   is  met  with.     Laceration  of 
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tlie  uterus  may  occur.  Contusions  and  fractures  of  the  foetal  skull  mav 
be  caused.  Death  may  occur  in  some  cases  if  interference  be  not  carried 
out. 

In  the  puerperium  there  is  increased  risk  of  inflammation  and  septic 
infection,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  submucous  tumor,  of  necrosis. 

Sometimes  the  contractions  of  the  uterus  may  displace  above  the  brim 
a  small  tumor  ^vhich  had  laiii  below  it  on  the  anterior  wall. 

Spontaneous  enucleation  of  a  submucous  fibroid  may  occur  during  or 
immediately  after  delivery. 

Diagnosis.  The  diagnosis  is  not,  as  a  rule,  difficult,  save  when  the 
fibroid  is  on  the  posterior  wall  or  projecting  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus. 
AVhen  they  can  be  felt  they  are  generally  easily  recognized.  They  may 
be  mistaken  for  parts  of  the  foetus,  for  twins,  or  for  portions  of  placenta. 

Treatment.  In  some  cases  of  fibroid — e.  g.,  subperitoneal  ones  high 
up  in  the  body — the  labor  may  go  on  perfectly  naturally.    In  cases  where 
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Myoma  uteri  complicating  pregnancy.     (After  Spiegelbep.g.) 

there  are  several  small  fibroids  or  a  large  one  high  up  in  the  wall,  the 
pains  may  be  weak  and  labor  prolonged.  In  such  a  case  version  or  for- 
ceps may  be  employed.  Interference  should  be  carried  out  early,  because 
the  risks  to  the  mother  are  greater  the  longer  the  delay. 

When  a  small  tumor  is  felt  so  low  down  as  to  be  a  source  of  obstruction, 
it  should  be  carefully  examined,  in  order  that  it  may  be  known  whether 
or  not  it  may  be  pushed  u])ward.  Attempts  may  be  made  to  push  the 
tumor  up,  the  patient  being  in  the  lateral,  dorsal,  or  gcnuj)cctoral  po.sture. 
Anaesthesia  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  ])rocedure.  If  this  is  im- 
possible, the  further  treatment  depends  on  the  amount  of  contraction. 
It  may  be  so  slight  that  delivery  by  version  or  forceps  may  be  performed; 
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AValcher's  position  may  sonu'times  assist  delivery.  If  greater,  emhry- 
iik-ia  or  Cicsarean  section  is  necessary.  Should  such  a  case  be  under 
observation  during  the  course  of  pregnancy,  the  induction  of  premature 
labor  may  sometimes  be  a  safe  method  of  procedure. 

P<)ly])()id:il  fibroids  of  the  cervix  may  be  removed  before  or  during 
delivery.  Xon-prdiculated  ones  of  the  cervix  may  be  einicleated  artifi- 
cially. 

Where  a  very  large  fibroid  of  the  body  or  several  small  ones  cause 
marked  obstruction,  C;esarean  section  or  Porro's  operation  should  be 
decided  upon. 

in  all  cases  in  which  delivery  is  effected  through  the  vagina  the 
greatest  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  treatment  of  the  third  stage.  The 
placenta  may  be  adherent  and  may  require  sejiaration.  Hemorrhage 
may  be  profuse,  from  the  imperfect  contraction  and  retraction  of  the 
uterus,  or  from  the  opening  of  vessels  in  the  capsule  of  a  submucous 
fibroid.  The  hot  intra-uterine  douche  must  be  used,  as  well  as  hypo- 
dermic injections  of  ergotin.  The  best  method  of  controlling  hemor- 
rhage, however,  is  to  pack  the  uterus  and  vagina  with  sterilized  iodoform 
gauze.  This  may  be  left  //(  xitu  for  three  or  four  days,  and  then  may  be 
renewed  if  necessary. 

If  a  submucous  tnmor  tends  to  become  enucleated  it  should  be  removed 
early,  in  order  to  diminish  the  risk  of  necrosis  and  suppuration. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  uterine  fibroids  often  get  smaller  and 
sometimes  disappear  after  labor. 

2.  Carcinoma  of  the  Cervix.  This  condition  may  be  found  at  full  time, 
and  may  be  a  cause  of  trouble  in  labor.  Sometimes,  if  the  disease  be 
early  and  localized,  the  labor  may  go  on  naturally.  If  the  cancer  be 
advanced  and  infiltrating  surrounding  tissues,  and  the  case  be  left  to 
nature,  the  pains  may  be  intermittent  for  days,  tiie  patient  getting  weak- 
ened, and  tlie  child  usually  dying.  Rupture  of  the  cervix  may  occur, 
leading  to  bad  hemorrliage  or  to  sepsis. 

Treatment.  If  the  case  is  observed  during  early  pregnancy  in  the 
localized  state  of  the  new-growth,  total  extirpation  of  the  uterus  by  the 
vagina  may  be  carried  out.  Later  in  pregnancy  premature  labor  may  be 
induced  and  amputation  of  the  cervix  or  extir])ation  of  the  uterus  afterward 
carried  out,  or  alxloininal  extirpation  oi  the  uterus  may  be  performed. 

At  full  time,  when  the  cervical  cancer  is  not  too  extensive,  some  prefer 
to  perform  embryulcia,  if  a  living  child  cannot  be  delivered.  Opinion 
is,  however,  tending  more  to  favor  the  performance  of  Caesareau  section 
in  all  cases  where  the  disease  is  at  all  marked.  But  whenever  there  is 
a  chance  that  the  cancer  may  be  entirely  removed,  Porro's  operation 
should  be  carried  out. 

Diihrssen  has  recoinuiciHhd  the  vaginal  route  for  certain  cases.  The 
uterus  is  drawn  down,  thel)ladder  dissected  from  its  wall  and  pushed 
upward,  and  an  ojx'uiug  made  into  the  uterine  cavity,  through  wliich 
the  fVetus  is  extracted.     The  uterus  is  then  removed. 
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Stenosis  of  Vagina  and  Vulva  and  Rigidity  of  Tissues. 

Sometimes  the  vagina  may  be  double,  or  have  longitudinal  or  trans- 
verse septa.      Rarely,  it  may  be  markedly  atresia. 

TiiEATMEXT.  Septa  should  be  divided.  An  atresic  portion  may  be 
dilated  if  it  be  not  too  extensive.  Incisions  may  be  necessary.  But 
sometimes  embryulcia  or  Caesarean  section  may  be  indicated. 

The  hymen  may  be  a  cause  of  obstruction  and  may  require  incision  or 
removal. 

The  vagina  and  vulva  may  be  narrow  and  tough  in  elderly  primiparre, 
in  very  muscular  women,  and  in  conditions  of  cicatricial  contraction  after 
previous  injury. 

Treatment.  Hot  douches,  emollients,  and  warm  sponges  serve  some- 
what to  soften  the  parts.  Dilatation  may  be  promoted  by  means  of  arti- 
ficial dilators — e.  r/.,  Barnes's  or  Champetier  de  Ribes's  bag.^  If  the 
perineum  is  so  rigid  that  it  will  not  stretch  well,  and  if  a  rupture  is 
feared,  episiotomy  should  be  carried  out  with  scissors,  a  cut  being  made 
through  the  edge  on  each  side  a  short  distance  from  the  middle  line. 
This  procedure  saves  the  risk  of  a  tear  into  the  anus.  The  cuts  can  be 
closed  after  delivery,  if  they  are  large.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
labor  may  be  expedited  in  a  case  of  rigid  perineum  if  the  patient  be 
placed  in  Vr'alcher's  position. 

Where  cicatrization  of  the  vagina  does  not  yield  to  hydrostatic  dilata- 
tion, accompanied  with  superficial  incisions  sufficient  to  permit  of  delivery 
by  version  or  forceps,  Caesarean  section  is  necessary. 

Swellings  of  the  Vagina  and  Vulva. 

Hsematoma.  Tiiis  condition  may  be  found  in  the  labia,  the  perineum, 
or  the  vaginal  walls.  Though  it  mostly  occurs  after  labor,  it  may  be  a 
cause  of  delay  in  labor.  Sometimes  it  may  form  between  the  delivery 
of  the  first  and  second  child  in  the  case  of  twins.  If  the  mass  be  large 
enough  to  obstruct  delivery,  it  should  l>e  incised  and  cleared  out,  toalloM' 
of  the  passage  of  the  ftetus.  Afterward,  if  there  be  slight  bleeding,  the 
cavity  should  be  packed  with  iodoform  or  chinosol  gauze.  If,  however, 
the  hemorrhage  be  severe,  it  may  be  necessary  to  close  the  cavity  from 
side  to  side  with  a  series  of  sutures,  and  to  keep  up  pressure  on  the  sur- 
face by  means  of  a  pad  and  bandage.  In  the  case  of  a  small  mass 
delivery  may  be  effected  by  means  of  forceps,  incision  not  being 
necessary. 

(Edema  of  the  Vulva.  This  condition  may  be  due  to  heart  or  kidney 
disease,  or  to  delayed  labor.  The  oedematous  parts  are  apt  to  tear,  and 
may  become  gangrenous  afterward.  Puncture  or  incision  may  be  neces- 
sary, but  only  when  absolutely  unavoidable,  owing  to  the  risk  of  sepsis 
or  gangrene.  This  procedure  nuist  be  carried  out  with  strict  asepsis. 
Episiotomy  may  be  necessary  to  sav^e  rupture. 

Varicose  Veins  of  Vulva.  These  very  rarely  interfere  with  the  passage 
of  the  head  through  the  vulva.  They  may  rupture  or  be  so  bruised  as 
to  slough  afterward. 

'  These  dilators  must  lUit  be  ovenlisttiule'l,  lest  rupture  of  the  vaginn  be  caused. 
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Labial  Abscess.  If  tins  is  lari^c  onouj:h  to  obstruct  labor,  it  may  be 
ojient'd,  acrapcil  out,  swabbed  with  iodized  phenol,  and  stuffed  with  iodo- 
form or  chiuosol  ^auze. 

Solid  Tumors  of  the  Vagina  and  Vulva.  Fibromata  and  fibromyoraata 
may  occur  and  may  interfere  with  delivery.  The  bruising  of  the  tumor 
may  lead  to  after-trangrene. 

TREATMENT.  If  these  tumors  are  not  recognized  until  labor  comes 
on,  it  may  be  possible  to  remove  them  by  enucleation  or  by  amputation 
of  the  pedunculated  forms.  Where  this  is  not  considered  advisable,  for- 
ceps may  be  used  if  the  vagina  is  not  too  much  contracted.  There  is 
danger  of  causing  after-sloughing  of  tissues  if  there  be  a  prolonged  use 
of  the  forceps.     Rarely  embryulcia  or  Ca?sarean  section  may  be  necessary. 

Cysts.  These  may' obstruct  labor.  Puncture  is  usually  sufficient  to 
promote  delivery.  A  ])ediculatcd  cyst  may  be  removed  easily  during 
labor. 

Enterocele.  Vaginal  enterocele  may  be  either  anterior  or  posterior. 
The  latter  is  most  common.  The  hernial  condition  may  obstruct  labor 
when  the  bowel  is  distended  with  gas  or  with  feces.  The  long-continued 
pressure  of  the  head  may  lead  to  a  rupture  of  the  sac,  or  may  seriously 
bruise  the  bowel. 

Treatment.  The  patient  should  be  placed  in  the  genupectoral  posi- 
tion and  the  hernia  reduced.  If  this  is  not  possible,  owing  to  the  low 
position  of  the  presenting  part  of  the  fretus,  or  to  adhesions,  the  child 
should  be  delivered  rapidly  with  forcejvs.  Should  rupture  of^  the  sac 
occur  the  intestines  should  be  cleansed  and  returned,  and  a  repair  opera- 
tion be  performed  on  the  posterior  vaginal  wall. 

If  the  hernial  condition  be  a  very  large  one,  Csesarean  section  may  be 
justifiable. 

Distended  Rectum  or  Colon.  P'ecal  accumulation  may  delay  labor  by 
interfering  with  the  powers  and  by  obstructing  the  passages.  The  bowel 
must  be  cleared  out  with  enemata  or  by  repeated  flushings  by  means  of 
a  funnel  and  tube.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  scoop  out  the  masses, 
and  for  this  it  may  be  necessary  to  anesthetize  the  patient. 

Sometimes  this  distention  of  the  rectum  may  be  associated  wnth  the 
condition  known  as  anus  vaginalis,  in  which  the  anus  is  placed  too  far 
forward. 

Cancer  of  the  Rectum,  if  extensive,  may  be  such  au  obstruction  as  to 
lead  to  Caesareau  section. 

Conditions  of  the  Bladder. 

Distention.  This  is  a  very  common  cause  of  delay  in  labor.  The  urine 
should  be  removed  with  a  long,  soft  catheter.  Sometimes  this  is  impos- 
sible, and  suj)rapiil)ie  aspiration  must  be  carried  out. 

Cystocele  or  Colpocystocele.  This  condition  may  obstruct  labor.  It  may 
be  mistaken  for  an  impacted  cervix,  for  the  bag  of  membranes,  for  the 
caput  succedaneum,  or  for  a  tumor. 

Treatment.  The  urine  shoidd  be  drawn  off,  care  being  taken  to 
pass  the  catheter  downward  and  backward.  The  prolapsing  part  should 
be  graduallv  pushed  up  above  the  advancing  head.     Sometimes  it  is  neces- 
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sarv  to  deliver  the  cliild  with  forceps,  the  succulatiou  being  held  up  by 
an  assistant. 

Vesical  Calculus.  If  the  ealculus  be  very  small,  labor  may  go  on  nat- 
urally without  causing  any  trouble,  bnt  if  it  is  of  any  size  it  is  apt  to  be 
very  painful,  to  obstruct  delivery,  and  to  lead  to  injury  of  bladder  and 
vaginal  walls.  If  discovered^early  in  labor  it  may  be  pnshed  above  the 
symphysis  and  removed  after  labor,  in  the  case  of  a  small  one.  Some, 
however,  think  it  best  to  remove  it  by  dilatation  of  the  urethra.  If  the 
stone  be  too  large  to  be  remov^ed  in  this  v/ay,  it  should  be  extracted 
through  a  mesial  incision  in  the  anterior  vaginal  wall  and  base  of  the 
bladder.      After  labor  the  incision  can  be  closed. 

Tumors  of  Neighboring  Structures. 

Ovarian  Tumors.  Ovarian  tumors  may  complicate  labor  in  various 
ways.  If  of  large  size  they  may  interfere  with  the  powers  and  may 
obstruct  the  passages.  They  may  also  cause  malpositions  and  malpre- 
sentations.  Small  tumors  are  serious  causes  of  obstruction  when  they 
lie  in  the  true  pelvis.  Labor  may  lead  to  rupture  of  the  tumor  when  it 
is  cystic,  and  this  may  be  followed  by  intra-peritoneal  hemorrhage  or 
peritonitis;  or  the  tumor  wall  may  be  much  bruised  and  iuHammation 
and  adhesion  may  result.  Twisted  pedicle  and  occlusion  of  the  bowels 
are  sometimes  caused.     Rupture  of  uterus,  vagina,  or  rectum  may  occur. 

Diagnosis.  This  may  be  difficult  in  some  cases.  The  tumor  may  be 
mistaken  for  a  fibroid  or  for  a  blood  or  inflammatory  exudation  when  it 
is  situated  within  the  true  pelvis.  When  it  is  cystic  and  fluctuation  can 
be  made  out  by  vaginal  examination,  the  diagnosis  is  easier. 

When  the  tumor  is  above  the  brim  and  is  not  situated  behind  the 
uterus  it  may  be  felt  distinct  from  the  uterus,  and  may  be  moved  unless 
impacted  or  fixed  by  adhesions.  The  abdomen  is  exceptionally  distended, 
and  the  condition  may  be  mistaken  for  hydramnios  or  twins.  However, 
no  intermittent  contractions  occur  in  the  wall  of  the  tumor,  and  it  is  thus 
distinguished  from  the  uterine  wall. 

Treatment.  If  the  woman  has  begun  labor  and  the  tumor  be  below 
the  brim,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  push  it  into  the  abdomen,  anaesthesia 
l)eing  used,  if  necessary.  If  this  fail,  some  authorities  think  it  best  to 
try  delivery  with  forceps,  if  the  obstruction  be  not  too  great ;  or,  if  this 
fail,  to  tap  the  cyst  and  deliver  with  forceps,  or  to  employ  embryulcia. 
Others  reject  these  measures,  and  recommend  abdominal  section  and 
removal  of  the  tumor ;  or,  in  some  cases,  Ca\sarean  section  and  re- 
moval. 

The  objection  to  vaginal  puncture  is  that  it  may  be  followed  by  danger 
to  the  peritoneum  by  esca})e  of  the  contents,  especially  if  it  be  a  dermoid. 
If  the  cyst  contain  many  loculi,  puncture  may  do  no  good.  Also,  a 
mistake  in  diagnosis  may  be  made,  and  a  j)yosalpinx,  for  instance,  nu'ght 
be  opened. 

\V  hen  the  cyst  is  above  the  brim  delivery  may  usually  be  effected  by 
version  or  forceps. 

Other  Tumors  of  the  Soft  Parts.  Broad  ligament,  tubal,  and  other 
swellings,  if  of  suflicient  size  to  cause  serious  obstruction  in  labor,  are 
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best  treated  by  Ctesareau  section.  A  hydatid  cyst  should  also  be  treated 
in  this  way. 

Inguinal  and  Cniral  Hernias.  These  may  be  forced  down  during  labor 
and  ctuise  a  great  increase  in  j)ain  and  excessive  straining.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  hold  the  hernia  back  during  the  pains,  or  sometimes  to 
amestlietizo  tiie   }>atient   and  deliver  by   ver.-iou  or  forceps. 

Floating  Kidney.  A  kidney  may  be  displaced  downward  and  be  adher- 
ent at  the  brim,  or  may  be  deeply  })laced  in  the  j^elvis,  causing  an  ob- 
struction and  increasing  the  patient's  suffering  greatly.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  amestiietize  and  deliver  by  version  or  forceps. 

Runge  ]>erforme«l  abdominal  section  in  one  case,  raising  the  kidney 
out  of  tiie  jH'lvis.  Albers-Sehonljerg  reports  one  case  in  which  rupture 
of  the  uterus  was  caused.  In  another,  in  which  the  kidney  lay  in  the 
pouch  of  Douglas,  vaginal  nephrectomy  was  carried  out ;  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  successful  labor. 

Tumors  of  the  Liver.  Large  hydatid  cysts  and  carcinomatous  tumors 
may  obstruct  labor.  Version  or  forceps  may  be  necessary,  or  Caesarean 
section. 

3.    ANOMALIES   OF   THE   FCETUS. 
Malposition  of  the  Head. 

OCCIPITO-POSTERIOR    CaSES. 

There  are  two  varieties  :  that  in  which  the  long  axis  of  the  head 
lies  in  the  right  oblique  diameter  at  the  beginning  of  labor — right 
occipitoposterior,  R.  O.  P. — and  that  in  which  it  lies  in  the  left  oblique 
diameter — left  occipito-posterior.  The  former  is  the  more  com- 
mon. 

Labor  is  generally  longer  in  these  cases,  partly  because  the  head  does 
not  flex  well  on  entering  the  pelvis,  and  so  does  not  become  well  accom- 
modated to  it,  and  partly  because  of  the  long  internal  rotation.  The 
pains  in  the  first  stage  are  often  irregular  and  imperfectly  marked. 

Diagnosis,  On  external  examination  of  the  abdomen  at  the  begin- 
ning of  labor,  the  back  of  the  fretus  is  not  felt  through  the  mother's 
anterior  abdominal  wall.  If  the  parts  are  lax  or  thin,  the  irregular 
projections  of  the  limbs  of  the  foetus  may  be  felt.  The  head  may  be 
palpated  above  the  brim.  The  fatal  heart  is  heard  well  around  in  the 
flank  between  the  iliac  crest  and  the  ribs.  On  vaginal  examination  the 
rounded  head  is  felt  through  the  fornices.  AVhen  the  cervix  is  opened 
sufficiently  to  allow  the  entrance  of  tlie  fingers,  the  sagittal  suture  is  felt 
in  the  line  of  the  oblique  diameter,  and  the  posterior  fontanelle  is  in  the 
posterior  half  of  the  pelvis. 

Mechaxism,     The  normal  mechanism  in  a  typical  case  is  as  follows  : 

Flexion. 

Internal  rotation. 

Extension. 

External  rotation. 
Flexion    goes    on    slowly,    and     consists    in    a    movement    of    tiie 
ocfiput   downward    and    inward    from    its    original    position    near    the 
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the    occipital  end  of 
pelvic    floor.       As    a 


Fig.  296. 


girdle  of  contact.  Following  this  movement, 
the  head  reaches  the  sacral  sejrment  of  the 
result  of  this,  according  to  the  teaching  of 
Berry  Hart,  internal  rotation  is  Vjrought  aljout, 
the  occiput  being  thrown  or  directed  forward 
until  it  lies  in  the  middle  line  anteriorly.  The 
rest  of  the  delivery  proceeds  "as  in  an  occipito- 
anterior case. 

Abnormal  Occipito-posterior  Cases.  1.  In  .some 
cases  the  head  (\i>i:i:i  not  tle.\  well  on  entering  the 
brim,  owing  to  a  small  size  of  the  head.  The 
sinciput  reaches  the  sacral  segment  of  the  pelvic 
floor  before  the  occiput  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
as  a  result,  according  to  Hart's  law,  it  is  rotated 
to  the  front  of  the  pelvis,  the  occiput  turning 
into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum.  Clinically,  we 
always  speak  of  this  malrotation  as  a  rotation 
of  the  occiput  to  the  back;  but  in  reality,  ac- 
cording to  Hart,  the  e.s.sential  feature  is  the  an- 
terior rotation  of  the  sincipital  end  of  the  head. 

The  head  may  now  remain  in  this  position,  which  is  termed  "  Per- 
sistent Occipito-posterior"  or  the  "  Face  to  Pubes"  case. 

But  natural  expulsion  may  take  place,  the  face  passing  under  the  .sym- 
physis and  the  occiput  over  the  perineum.  This  is  accomplished  with 
difficulty,  and  requires  very  strong  pains,  lax  maternal  parts,  and  not  too 


Diagram  showing  head  un- 
moulded  and  moulded  in  a  per- 
sistent occipito-posterior  case. 

Black,  unmoulded. 

Red.  moulded. 


Fig.  297. 
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Right  occipito-posterior  position  of  head.  The 
arrow  shows  the  direction  of  the  long  internal 
rotation  made  by  the  occiput  in  deliverj-. 


Left  occipito-posterior  position  of  head.  The 
arrow  shows  the  direction  of  the  long  internal 
rotation  made  by  the  occiput  in  delivery. 


large  a  head.  The  perineum  is  generally  badly  torn.  The  head  flexes 
well  before  it  pa.sses  through  the  outlet.  After  the  birth  of  the  head 
external  rotation  (really  an  internal  rotation  of  the  shoulders)  occurs,  and 
the  body  is  born. 

The  head-moulding  in  these  cases  is  as  follows:  The  occipito-mental 
and  occipito-frontal  diameters  are  much  shortened,  the  suboccipito-breg- 
matic  being  lengthened  greatly. 

2.  In  some  cases,  owing  to  the  disproportion  between  the  occipital  end 
of  tiie  head  and  that  part  of  the  brim  in  relation  to  it,  flexion  is  pre- 
vented, and  the  head  may  enter  the  brim  in  an  extended  position,  giving 
a  brow  or  face  presentation. 
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3.  Ill  another  set  of  cases  the  head  may  enter  the  brim  poorly  flexed, 
and  on  reachino;  the  })elvic  floor  may  rotate  only  partially,  remaining 
lixed  in  its  long  diameter,  being  in  the  transverse  of  the  pelvic  cavity. 

Fig.  299. 


Faulty  mechanism  in  a  right  occipito-posterior  case.    The  occiput  is  shown  rotating  to  the  back. 

(After  ScHULTZE.) 

Management  of  Labor.  The  case  should  be  carefully  watched  and 
frequent  examinations  should  be  made  to  determine  whether  or  not  flexion 
is  taking  place  to  a  sufficient  extent.  If  the  mechanism  goes  on  satis- 
factorily, the  management  is  the  same  as  in  an  occipito-anterior  case. 

When  flexion  takes  place  badly  it  should  be  promoted,  the  sinciput 
being  pushed  up  during  the  pains.  This  is  be.st  accomplished  if  tlie 
patient  be  placed  in  the  genujiectoral  posture. 

If  this  be  not  successful,  some  authorities  recommend  that  the  woman 
be  aujesthetized,  the  hand  passed  into  the  cervix  and  the  liead  markedly 
flexed  by  pressing  up  the  .sincijiut.  The  amesthetic  should  then  be 
stopped  and  the  head  kept  flexed  until  ])ains  return,  forcing  it  into  the 
brim.  Should  extension  again  be  established,  the  following  methods 
may  be  adopted  :  Tlie  fcetus  may  be  turned  and  delivered  as  a  breech 
case;  or  the  head  and  trunk  may  be  rotated  by  the  hand  until  the  occi- 
put is  anterior,  and  tlien  may  be  delivered  with  forceps  ;  or  forceps 
may  be  at  once  applied  while  the  occiput  is  posterior.  Most  physicians 
employ  the  latter  metiiod. 

Application  of  Forceps  in  a  High  Occipito-posterior  Case. 
The  blades  are  applied  in  the  ordinary  manner — /.  f.,  right  and  left  qua 
the  ])plvis.    As  the  iicad  is  drawn  into  the  cavity  rotation  tends  to  occur. 
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As  a  result  of  this  the  blades  are  so  altered  as  to  be  ill-adapted  to  the 
pelvic  curve,  aud  they  should,  therefore,  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  head 
is  well  throus:;h  the  brim.  The  case  may  then  be  left  to  nature,  or  the 
forceps  may  be  rcaj)plied. 

llecently  Milne  Murray  has  introduced  axis-traction  forceps  for  these 
cases  to  allow  of  continuous  extraction  of  the  head  in  spite  of  the  rotation 
which  occurs.  The  main  feature  which  allows  of  this  is  the  lessening 
of  the  curve  of  the  blades. 

Application  of  FoPvCeps  when  the  Head  is  Low  in  the  Pel- 
vis. When  the  occiput  has  not  rotated  to  the  front  or  has  only  partly 
rotated,  the  forceps  will  grasp  the  head  obliquely  or  antero-posteriorly. 
As  traction  proceeds  the  head  tends  to  rotate.  If  this  is  marked,  the 
blades  should  be  removed  and  reapplied.  Between  tractions  the  handles 
should  be  separated,  because  sometimes  the  occiput  tends  to  turn  to  the 
front  spontaneously. 

When  the  occiput  is  in  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum  the  sinciput  should 
be  kept  well  pushed  up,  in  order  to  promote  flexion  and  to  allow  head- 
moulding  to  occur.  Then  forceps  should  be  applied  and  delivery  brought 
about,  the  patient  being  placed  in  Walcher's  position  the  better  to  pro- 
tect the  perineum.  As  the  head  emerges  it  should  flex,  the  root  of  the 
nose  pivoting  under  the  pubic  arch. 

If  necessary,  the  perineum  should  be  incised  on  each  side  of  the  middle 
line  to  prevent  a  central  rupture. 

Face  Presentations. 

Frequency.  Face  presentations  are  not  common.  Various  statistics 
are  given,  from  1  in  200  to  1  in  497. 

Positions.  The  chin  is  the  denominator  and  the  positions  are  in  order 
of  frequency: 

Right  mento-posterior,  R.  M.  P. 
Left  mento-anterior,  L,  M.  A. 
Left  mento-posterior,  L.  M.  P. 
Right  mento-anterior,  R.  M.  A. 
Some  authorities  believe  that  left  mento-anterior  positions  are  more 
frequent  tlian  right  mento-posterior. 

Etiology.  It  is  best  to  regard  face  presentations  as  altered  vertex 
presentations.  They  very  rarely  exist  before  labor  sets  in,  and,  as  a 
rule,  they  develop  only  as  labor  proceeds.  The  causes  are  varied;  they 
may  be  tabulated  as  follows: 

1.  Enlarged  neck  or  thorax — e.  g.,  due  to  tumor. 

2.  Coiling  of  cord  around  neck. 

3.  Folding  of  arms  under  chin. 

4.  Excessive  mobility  of  foetus. 

5.  Small  size  of  foetus. 

6.  Excessive  liquor  amnii. 

7.  Obliquity  of  uterus. 

8.  Sudden  escape  of  li([Uor  amnii. 

9.  Flat  j)elvis. 

10.  Certain  conditions  of  occipito-posterior  cases,  in  which  there  is  a 
tight  fit  at  the  brim. 

30 
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By  some,  dolichocephalic  head  is  given,  but  it  is  doubtfid  if  this  shape 
ever  exists  in  utero  sufficiently  marked  to  bring  about  a  malpresentation. 
It  is  found  after  delivery  in  face  cases,  but  the  shape  is  due  to  the  head- 
moulding. 

The  factor  in  changing  a  vertex  to  a  face  presentation  is  evidently 
extension,  and  the  student  may  easily  understand  how  the  above  causes 
may  induce  this  change. 

Diagnosis.  The  examination  of  the  mother's  abdomen  reveals,  in 
many  cases,  nothing  different  from  wiiat  is  found  in  a  vertex  ])resenta- 
tion.  If  the  abdominal  wall  be  lax,  however,  it  may  be  possible  to  feel 
the  furrow  between  the  back  and  the  occiput,  owing  to  the  extension  of 
the  head.  There  is  also  a  lack  of  application  of  the  body  of  the  fcetus 
to  the  uterus  and  abdomen.  The  bulging  of  the  occiput  at  the  side  may 
be  felt.  On  vaginal  examination  early  in  labor  the  rounded  head  felt  in 
vertex  cases  is  wanting.  The  fornix  is  high  up  and  somewhat  irregularly 
flattened  across. 

Fig.  300. 


Mechanism  of  labor  in  a  face  case.     Right  mento-anterior.    (After  Schultze.) 

When  the  cervix  is  somewhat  dilated,  forehead,  nose,  malar  processes, 
and  mouth  may  be  distinguished.  If  much  of  a  caput  succedaneum  has 
formed  over  the  face,  it  may  be  mi.staken  for  a  breech;  the  mouth  being 
mi.staken  for  the  anus,  the  nose  for  the  coccyx,  the  malar  processes  for 
the  ischial  tuberosities,  and  the  cheeks  for  the  nates.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  injure  an  eye  in  making  the  examination. 

Prognosis.  Labor  is  slow.  The  first  stage  is  delayed  because  the 
head  does  not  fit  so  well  in  the  lower  uterine  segment  as  in  a  vertex  ca.se, 
and  does  not  allow  of  t\m  forination  of  so  good  a  bag  of  waters.  Ante- 
rior cases — i.  c,  those  in  which  the  chin  is  in  front,  are  better  than  pos- 
terior, and  the  labor  is  quicker. 
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lu  posterior  cases  malrotation  may  occur,  usually  requiring  interfer- 
ence; the  skull  is  compressed  against  tlic  ])ubes.  Tiie  maternal  risk  is 
not  greatly  over  the  normal;  the  risk  to  the  child,  compared  with  vertex 
cases,  is  computed  to  be  as  13  is  to  5.  There  is  more  danger  of  lacera- 
tion of  the  perineum. 

Mechanism.  Normal,  (a)  In  the  most  common  anterior  case — 
L.  M.  A.  (this  is  simply  an  R.  O.  P.  case  in  which  extension  of  the 
head  has  occurred).  At  iirst  extension  of  tiie  head  goes  on  slowly,  and 
it  passes  through  the  brim  with  its  vertical  diameter  in  relation  with  the 
inlet.  As  the  fiietus  is  pushed  down  it  is  evident  that  that  part  of  the 
head  which  first  reaches  the  sacral  segment  of  the  floor  is  the  chin.  It 
reaches  the  anterior  part  of  the  left  half  of  the  segment,  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  Hart's  law,  is  rotated  forward  to  the  middle  line  under  the 
symphysis.  When  internal  rotation  is  complete,  flexion  follows.  The 
mouth,  nose,  eyes,  and  forehead  appear  successively.  Then  the  vertex 
comes  over  the  perineum  while  the  chin  slides  forward  under  the  sym- 
physis. Finally  the  occiput  sweeps  over  the  perineum.  Afterward 
external  rotation  or  restitution  occurs — in  reality  a  rotation  of  the  shoul- 
ders— and  the  body  is  next  delivered. 

(6)  In  the  most  common  posterior  case — R.  M.  P.  (this  is  an  L.  O.  A. 
in  which  extension  has  occurred),  at  first  extension  of  the  head  occurs. 
Long  internal  rotation  then  takes  place,  whereby  the  chin  is  brought  to 
the  front  under  the  symphysis.  The  rest  of  the  labor  is  the  same  as  in 
the  case  of  L.  M.  A. 

Abnormal,  (a)  In  a  large  pelvis,  sometimes,  or  in  cases  where  the 
foetus  is  small,  the  head  may  be  pushed  through  the  pelvis  without  any 
special  mechanism. 

Its  long  diameter  may  be  found  in  relation  with  any  diameter  of  the 
pelvis.      In  the  flat  rachitic  pelvis  it  usually  passes  with  its  long  diam- 
eter in  the  transverse.      These  abnormal  de- 
liveries   are   most  favored    by  deatli  of    the  fig.  sol 
f(etus,  when  its  tissues  become  more  lax. 

(6)  Sometimes,  in  mento-posterior  cases, 
abnormal  internal  rotation  occurs,  so  that  the 
chin,  instead  of  being  carried  to  the  front,  is 
turned  to  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum.  Accord- 
ing to  Hart,  the  explanation  of  this  condition 
is  as  follows  :  It  only  occurs  when  the  pelvis 
is  very  large  or  the  head  small.  Extension 
of  the  head  is  imperfect,  and  the  chin  does 
not  strike  the  sacral  segment  on  its  own  side. 
It  is  the  sinciput  which  strikes  the  opposite  Diagram  showing  head  un- 
segment,  and  is,  therefore,  rotate;!  to  the  front.  — 5  ^oe  prm^'n""' '° 
In  other  words,  that  which  we  describe  clini-  g,^^,j^  uumouided 

cally  as  a  rotation  of  the  chin  to  the  back  is  Red,  moulded. 

really  a  forward  movement  of  the  sinciput. 

This  condition  is  a  bad  one.  It  is  very  rare  that  natural  delivery  fol- 
lows, and  then  only  when  the  head  is  v^ery  much  smaller  than  the  pelvic 
cavity.  It  is  apt  to  become  arrested,  being  then  known  as  a  ''  persist- 
ent mento-posterior"  case.  The  reason  of  this  is  evident.  The  chin 
is  jammed   in  the  curve  of  the  sacrum,  and  if  the  head  is  to  be  born 
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the  coccyx  must  be  excessively  bent  back,  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments 
and  perinenni  greatly  stretchetl,  and  the  cranial  vanlt  greatly  flattened. 

1Ii:ad-M()L'L1)IN<;.  After  an  ordinary  face  delivery  the  vault  of  the 
head  is  seen  to  be  flattened,  the  supra-occipital  i)eing  pushed  backward 
and  the  convexity  of  the  frontals  increased.  The  transverse,  occipito- 
frontal, and  oecipito-mental  diameters  are  increased,  the  suboecij)ito- 
bregniatic  lessened. 

Tlie  caput  succedaneuni  is  found  on  the  face  :  in  mento-posterior 
cases  in  the  upper  malar  region  and  region  of  the  eye  (thus,  in  the 
11.  ]\I.  P.  case,  on  the  right  side  of  the  face);  in  mento-anterior  cases  in 
the  lower  malar  region,  about  the  angle  of  the  mouth  (thus  in  L.  M.  A., 
on  the  left  side  of  the  face).  In  other  words,  the  caput  is  formed  over 
that  part  which  has  been  especially  placed  in  relation  to  the  dcticieucy  in 
the  anterior  pelvic  wall  below  the  pubes.  The  skin  may  be  greatly  dis- 
colored. The  eye  may  be  closed  for  some  days,  or  the  mouth  may  be 
incapable  of  suckling  for  a  short  time. 

Management.  The  bag  of  membranes  should  be  preserved  as  long 
as  possible,  because  the  face  is  so  poor  a  dilator.  Sometimes  the  case 
may  be  left  to  nature — /.  e.,  when  the  woman  is  a  multipara  who  has 
had  easy  labors,  when  the  pelvis  is  roomy  and  the  soft  j)arts  easily  dila- 
table, when  the  pains  are  good,  and  when  the  chin  is  anterior. 

Internal  rotation  may  be  favored  by  the  turning  of  the  chin  forward 
with  the  fingers  during  the  pains. 

In  ])osterior  positions  of  the  chin,  or  in  anterior  positions  when  any 
abnormal  condition  exists,  interference  is  necessary. 

Different  procedures  are  recommended.  At  first  the  patient  should  be 
anesthetized  and  an  effort  made  to  bring  about  a  vertex  ])resentation  by 
external  manipulation  through  the  anterior  abdominal  Avail.  But  if  this 
procedure  fail,  the  following  means  may  be  tried. 

When  the  chin  is  posterior  an  attempt  may  be  made,  first  of  all,  to 
restore  a  vertex  presentation  by  pushing  up  the  sinciput.  When  the 
chin  is  anterior  this  w^ould  only  result  in  an  occipito-posterior  position, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  not  to  be  recommended.  If  restoration  is  carried 
out  and  the  vertex  engages,  the  case  may  be  left  to  nature;  if  engage- 
ment does  not  soon  take  place,  forceps  should  be  apj)lied. 

If  restoration  of  the  vertex  presentation  be  not  ])0ssible  or  advisable, 
deliverv  liy  version  may  be  employed.  If  version  be  impossible  or 
dangerous,  owing  to  the  conditions  present,  forceps  may  be  used  in  an- 
terior positions.  This  is  a  difficult  and  dangerous  mode  of  treatment, 
and  is  only  to  be  undertaken  as  a  last  resort.  The  grip  of  the  blades 
is  bad  for  the  child,  and  also  for  the  mother,  on  account  of  the  width 
between  them.  When  the  chin  is  posterior  tliey  should  not  be  used  at 
all,  because  if  the  head  passes  the  brim,  it  tends  to  move,  so  that  the  chin 
goes  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum. 

^Mien  delivery  is  impossible  by  these  procedures,  embryulcia  is  justi- 
fiable. 

When  the  head  has  passed  the  brim  and  tends  to  be  delayed,  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  to  |>r()m()te  extension  and  internal  rotation,  there  is  always 
danger  to  the  child  from  the  tension  on  the  vessels  of  the  neck  and  from 
the  ])ressure  against  them,  endangering  the  cerebral  circulation.  In  such 
a  case  forceps  should  be  employed.     They  must  be  used  carefully,  as 
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there  is  great  risk  that  the  blades  may  press  dangerously  on  the  nerves 
and  vessels  of  the  neck. 

When  the  chin  has  rotated  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacriun,  efforts  should 
be  made  to  rotate  it  to  the  front,  the  patient  being  anaesthetized,  if 
necessary.  If  this  is  impossible,  the  usual  plan  is  to  attemjjt  delivery 
with  forci'ps.  When  the  head  is  passing  the  perineum  the  latter  should 
])e  incised  on  each  side  to  Tessen  the  risk  of  bad  laceration,  and  the 
patient  should  be  in  Walcher's  position.  As  soon  as  the  chin  is  born 
the  rest  of  the  head  should  be  brought  out  by  flexion.  If  this  method 
of  deliverv  be  impossible,  or  if  the  child  be  dead,  embryulcia  may  be 
performed.  Recently,  however,  owing  to  the  success  of  symphyseotomy, 
it  is  strongly  recommended  that  in  a  persistent  occipito-posterior  case 
this  operation  should  be  performed  before  delivery  is  attempted  with 
forceps.  There  is  far  greater  chance  of  getting  a  living  child,  and  the 
risk  to  the  mother  is  not  much  increased. 

Brow  Presextatioxs. 

Frequency.  Brow  presentations  are  very  much  less  frequent  than 
face  cases.  They  are  only  a  half-way  stage  in  the  development  of  the 
latter,  the  head  being  only  partially  extended.  The  most  frequent  posi- 
tion is  that  in  which  a  vertex  L.  O.  A.  has  been  changed;  the  next  most 
frequent  that  in  which  a  vertex  R.  O.  P.  has  been  altered. 

Etiology.  The  causes  are  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  face  presenta- 
tions. 

Diagnosis.  By  external  examination  the  condition  cannot  be  made 
out.  When  labor  has  begun  and  the  fingers  can  be  passed  within  the 
cervix,  the  root  of  the  nose,  the  margins  of  the  orbits,  and,  possibly,  the 
anterior  fontanelle,  may  be  felt. 

Mechanism  of  Labor.  1.  In  certain  cases  where  the  child's  head 
is  rather  small  a  special  mechanism  may  take  place.  The  head  passes 
through  the  brim  in  the  extended  position,  the  occipito-mental  diameter 
having  been  diminished  in  length.  The  brow  descending  to  the  pelvic 
floor  is  then  rotated  to  the  front  until  it  lies  opposite  the  vuh'a,  the  face 
being  behind  the  pubes  and  the  chin  at  its  upper  margin;  the  occiput 
lies  in  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum.  Flexion  then  occurs,  the  cranial  vault 
sweeping  over  the  perineum;  the  nose,  mouth,  and  chin  afterward  pass- 
ing under  the  symphysis.  The  body  is  then  born,  rotation  taking  place 
for  the  delivery  of  the  shoulders. 

2.  Sometimes,  when  the  pelvis  is  very  large  or  the  child  small,  the 
latter  may  be  pushed  through  the  pelvis  without  any  mechanism. 

3.  A  natural  change  in  the  presentation  may  take  place  to  a  vertex  or 
to  a  face. 

Head-moulding.  After  the  mechanism  described  above,  the  head 
is  characteristically  altered.  The  caput  succedaneum  reaches  from  the 
root  of  the  nose  to  the  anterior  fontanelle,  the  forehead  is  somewhat  per- 
pendicular, and  the  parietal  and  occipital  bones  slope  downward  and 
Ixickward.      ( )n  profile  the  head  has  thus  a  somewhat  triangular  shape. 

In  a  case  which  has  begun  as  a  l)row  and  finished  as  a  face,  the  head 
is  dolichocephalic,  with  a  marked  caput  succedaneum  on  the  forehead  and 
one  on  the  face. 
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Management,  On  diagnosing  a  brow  case  early  in  labor  the  sinci- 
put should  always  be  pushetl  up,  in  order  to  bring  about  an  engagement 
of  the  vertex,  pressure  being  made  during  the  ])ains.  The  ease  may 
then  be  left  to  nature,  or  forceps  may  be  used.  If  the  vertex  presenta- 
tion cannot  be  produced  successfully,  and  if  the  case  be  one  in  which 
the  brow  position  is  posterior  (?'.(.,  in  which 
Fui.  302.  originally  the  occiput  was  to  the  front),  delivery 

by  version  should  be  proceeded  with.  It  is  not 
wise  to  change  the  presentation  to  that  of  a  face 
in  this  condition,  because  the  chin  will  be  made 
to  lie  posterior.  If,  however,  the  case  be  one 
in  which  the  ])osition  is  anterior,  instead  of  per- 
forming version  some  prefer  to  bring  about  ex- 
tension to  the  head,  and  so  to  get  a  face  presen- 
tation, the  chin  being  to  the  front.  The  case 
may  then  be  left  to  nature,  or  may  be  treated  in 
the  various  methods  recommended  for  face  pre- 

Diagram  showing   head    un-    SentatlOUS. 

moulded  and  moulded  by  labor        When  thcse  procedures  cauuot  be  carried  out, 

in  a  case  of  brow  presentation.    ^^^  ^ohoY  is  delayed,  it  may  be  necessary  to  at- 

Biack.unmouided.  deliverv  with  forccps,  a  procedure  which 

Red,  moulded.  .        1  •  <;     ^     i  -i  i  l  *1 

is    unfavorable    both     for    child    and    mother. 

"When  this  is  impossible  or  too  dangerous,  embrylucia  may  be  per- 
formed. 

Now,  however,  it  is  highly  probable  that  symphyseotomy  will  displace 
both  the  use  of  forceps  and  embryulcia  in  these  cases. 

When  labor  is  delayed  after  the  head  has  entered  the  pelvis,  forceps 
is  indicated.  When  mal rotation  has  occurred  and  the  chin  is  posterior, 
the  use  of  forceps  is  difficult  and  dangerous,  and  the  case  must  be  treated 
practically  as  one  of  persistent  mento-posterior  face. 

Pelvic  Peesentations. 

Frequency.  According  to  the  statistics  of  Pinard,  pelvic  presenta- 
tions occur  in  the  ])roi)ortion  of  one  in  thirty  labors;  excluding  miscar- 
riages and  premature  births,  however,  he  finds  it  to  be  about  one  in  sixty. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  the  breech  presents;  in  the  rest  either  the  knees 
or  the  feet  ])resent. 

The  positions  in  order  of  frequency  are  : 

Left  sacro-anterior,  L.  S.  A. 
Right  sacro-postcrior,  II.  S.  P. 
Right  sacro-anterior,  R.  S.  A. 
Left  sacro-posterior,  L.  S.  P. 
The  denominator  is  the  sacrum.^ 

Etiology.  Tlie  conditions  favoring  a  pelvic  presentation  are  exces- 
sive liquor  amnii,  lax  uterine  and  abdominal  walls,  obliquity  of  the 
uterus,  multiparity,  multii)U'  pregnancy,  monstrosity,  death  or  ])r('ma- 

1  Berry  Hart  objects,  rialitlv,  to  the  use  of  the  sacrum  as  the  denominator.  We  do  not  follow  the 
sacrum  in  the  mechanism  of  labor,  but  the  hip  which  is  nearest  the  front.  Therefore,  to  keep  up 
uniformity  of  description  in  liie  vari()\is  mechanisms,  he  desires  to  denominate  the  positions  in  refer- 
ence to  the  hip. 
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turity  of  foetus,  placenta  prrevia,  contracted  pelvis,  tumors  of  uterus  or 
neighboring  structures. 

Diagnosis.  On  abdominal  examination,  the  head  is  felt  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  uterus.  The  foetal  heart-sounds  are  heard  above  the  level 
of  the  umbilicus. 

On  vaginal  examination,  early  in  labor,  the  hardness  of  the  head  is 
missed  tiirough  the  fornices.  After  labor  has  advanced  the  examining 
fingers  may  recognize  through  the  cervix,  the  sacrum,  coccyx,  and  ischial 
tuberosities.  The  anus  is  felt  as  a  dimple  below  the  skin  level.  If  the 
child  is  dead,  however,  it  may  be  gaping  and  may  project  as  an  eminence. 

Fig.  30n.  Fig.  304. 


Breech  presentation.  Eight  sacro-posterior. 
Feet  and  cord  in  relation  to  os  internum.  (After 
A.  R.  Simpson.) 


Pelvic  presentation.    Left  sacro-anterior 
position.    (After  A.  R.  Simpson.) 


If  the  child  be  a  male  the  penis  and  scrotum  may  be  felt;  the  latter 
should  not  be  mistaken  for  the  l^ag  of  membranes.  The  finger  should 
be  passed  into  the  groin,  which  is  distinguished  from  the  axilla  by  the 
al)sence  of  ribs.  Movements  of  the  feet  are  felt  when  the  case  is  a  foot- 
ling presentation.  The  foot  must  be  distinguished  from  the  hand  by  the 
presence  of  the  projecting  heel  and  by  the  })arallel  toes. 

The  feet  usually  lie  close  together.  The  knee  is  distinguished  from 
the  elbow  by  the  presence  of  the  patella,  by  its  larger  size,  and  by  the 
ab.sence  of  the  sharp  olecranon. 

Meconium  may  be  distinguished  in  the  vaginal  discharge.  It  is  abun- 
dant and  tarry,  not  in  flakes. 
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A  bret'cli  may  be  mistaken  lor  a  face  (mh-  pauc  466). 

Prognosis.  In  cases  which  are  uncomplicated  the  maternal  risks  are 
no  greater  than  in  vertex  cases.  The  risks  are  those  of  interference. 
They  are  laceration  of  the  cervix  and  perineum,  inertia  of  the  uterus 
from  too  rapid  delivery  or  from  loss  of  blood,  separation  of  placenta 
from  too  nij)id  delivery. 

The  risks  to  the  child  are  great,  the  mortality  being  about  1  in  10. 
These  are  due  to  prolajise  of  the  cord  and  pressure  on  it;  early  escape 
of  the  liquor  amnii,  which  is  apt  to  occur,  because  the  girdle  of  contact 
does  not  grasp  the  breech  as  well  as  it  does  the  head,  and,  the  forew^aters 
not  being  completely  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  liquor  amnii,  the  mem- 
branes burst  under  an  abnormal  degree  of  the  force  of  uterine  contrac- 
tion; partial  or  complete  separation  of  the  placenta  from  hurried  delivery 
or  prolonged  compression  of  the  placenta,  leading  to  gradual  asphyxia  or 
to  sudden  death.  Fractures  and  dislocations  may  be  caused  by  interfer- 
ence. It  is  stated  by  Koettnitz  that  h?ematoma  of  the  sterno-mastoid 
and  torticollis  are  most  frequent  in  connection  witii  breech  deliverv. 

Mechanis^i.  The  normal  mechanism  usually  takes  place  as  follows  : 
The  breech  is  either  pushed  straight  down  through  the  pelvis,  or  the 

Fig.  305. 


Passage  of  buttocks  over  perineum  in  a  bruecti  case.    (After  Barnes.) 

anterior  hip  may  descend  somewhat  in  front  of  the  other.  This  hip  on 
reaching  the  sacral  segment  of  the  pelvic  floor  is  rotated  to  the  middle 
line  in  front,  this  movement  being  known  as  internal  rotation.  It 
becomes  fixed  at  the  pubic  arch,  while  the  trunk  is  more  driven  down 
into  the  pelvis  and  the  posterior  hip  moves  forward  to  the  perineum, 
which  gradually  retracts  over  it.  The  anterior  hi])  is  then  somewhat 
released  from  being  pressed  against  the  pubic  arch,  and  the  whole  pelvis 
moves  onward,  followed  l)y  the  rest  of  the  trunk,  with  the  lower  and 
upper  extremities,  botii  being  in  an  attitude  of  flexion.  Sometimes 
the  lower  limbs  are  not  bent  at  the  knees,  but  lie  straight  on  the  front 
of  the  body.  This  is  less  favorable,  and  may  cause  delay  in  labor, 
because  the  straight  limbs  act  as  splints,  as  Tarnier  has  stated,  interfering 
with  the  Hexing  of  the  trunk  and  with  its  accommodation  to  the  ])elvic 
curve.  The  shoulders  i)ass  the  brim,  their  long  diameter  in  the  trans- 
verse.   The  head  passes  flexed,  its  antero-posterior  diameter  lying  in  the 
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oblique  or  transverse  of  the  brim.  When  it  is  well  in  the  cavity  rotation 
occurs,  so  that  the  occiput  turns  to  the  front,  the  face  being  in  the  sacral 
hollow.  The  face  and  the  foreiiead  are  then  born,  followed  by  the  rest 
of  the  head. 

^[ouLDiN(^  OF  THE  Fffi Tus.  The  brcccli  is  swollen.  It  may  be  only 
a3dematous,  or  may  present  a  larij^o,  dark  swelling.  This  is  generally 
over  the  anterior  hip,  but  it  may  spread  to  the  region  of  the  genitals,  and 
may  especially  affect  the  scrotum  in  the  male.  These  signs  may  also  be 
found  in  the  knees  or  feet  when  they  present. 

Abnormalities  in  the  Mechanism.  1.  The  breech  may  stick  at 
the  brim  and  may  not  engage.  This  is  especially  apt  to  be  the  case 
where  the  pelvis  is  contracted. 

2.  Having  entered  the  brim  the  body  may  stick,  no  further  advance 
being  made.  This  condition  of  matters  may  be  due  to  the  small  size  of 
the  pelvis,  abnormal  size  of  the  foetus,  contraction  of  the  cervix,  or  to 
the  extended  position  of  the  limbs  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  foetus. 

3.  The  arms  may  be  displaced  upward,  one  or  both  being  in  front, 
behind,  or  at  the  sides  of  the  head.  This  may  be  due  to  contraction 
of  the  cervix  on  the  body  above  the  pelvis  of  the  foetus  as  it  descends, 
or  to  the  small  size  of  the  pelvis;  but  it  is  imj)ortant  to  note  that  it 
may  follow  too  hurried  emptying  of  the  uterus  when  there  is  artificial 
delivery.  Very  often,  when  the  lower  limbs  are  displaced,  the  upper 
limbs  are  apt  also  to  be  displaced. 

This  condition  causes  a  delay  in  labor,  which  usually  requires  special 
treatment.  The  life  of  the  child  is  endangered  from  the  extra  risk  of 
pressure  on  the  cord. 

4.  The  iiead  may  become  impacted  above  the  brim  or  in  the  pelvic 
cavity.  This  usually  happens  as  a  result  of  extension  from  too  rapid 
delivery  of  the  child.  In  other  cases,  where  the  pelvis  is  relatively 
large,  and  the  sacrum  directed  toward  the  back,  the  anterior  hip  may 
not  turn  to  the  front,  but  the  body  of  the  foetus  passes  straight  through 
the  pelvis,  the  shoulders  passing  the  brim  in  relation  with  the  transverse 
diameter.  The  head  may  descend  and  normal  rotation  of  the  occiput 
take  place.  But  rotation  may  not  occur,  the  occiput  remaining  in  the 
hollow  of  the  sacrum. 

In  some  of  the  cases  in  which  the  head  gets  extended  at  the  brim  the 
chin  is  apt  to  catch  above  the  pubes  and  to  delay  labor. 

In  cases,  also,  where  the  back  of  the  foetus  is  to  the  front  the  head 
may  stick  above  the  brim  if  extension  occurs. 

In  the  pelvis  the  head  may  also  stick  in  the  transverse  from  incom- 
plete rotation,  or  in  the  antero-posterior  diameter,  the  occiput  being  to 
the  front,  owing  to  extension  of  the  head  having  caused  the  chin  to  get 
fixed  in  the  sacral  hollow. 

General  Management.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to  alter  the 
presentation,  nor  to  interfere  as  long  as  labor  progresses  naturally.  The 
physician  should  watch  the  case  more  closely  than  in  a  normal  vertex 
case,  and  should  have  skilled  assistance  within  easy  reach.  Dilatation  of 
the  cervix  may  be  promoted  by  means  of  hot  douches.  But  if  the  mem- 
branes have  been  driven  down  as  a  sausage-like  pouch,  or  have  ruptured 
early,  Champetier  de  Ribes's  or  Barnes's  bag  may  be  used,  and  nature 
may  be  allowed  to  expel  the  pelvis  and  lower  extremities.      Wiien  the 
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umbilicus  appears,  a  piece  of  cord  is  pulled  dowu  and  examined.  If  it 
is  pulsating  well,  nature  may  be  allowed  to  continue  the  delivery.  The 
ex})osed  parts  may  be  protected  with  a  warm  cloth  and  held  up  from  the 
perineum. 

When  the  hands  appear  they  may  be  freed.  If  it  is  found  that  pulsa- 
tion in  the  cord  be  feeble  or  has  just  ceased,  it  is  necessary  to  hasten 
delivery. 

Fig.  306. 


Deliverj'  of  child  In  a  breech  case  by  pressure  on  fundus  uteri  and  by  traction  on  lower  limbs. 

(After  A.  R.  Simpson.) 

Another  indication  in  the  same  direction  is  spasms  of  the  body  due  to 
respiratory  efforts.  Speedy  delivery  is  attained  by  suprapubic  pressure 
on  the  uterus,  accompanied  with  traction  from  below.  Of  very  great  im- 
portance is  the  former  of  these.  The  traction  should  be  made  in  the 
axis  of  the  pelvis,  at  first  w^ell  backward  against  the  perineum. 

Sometimes  the  cord  passes  between  the  legs  of  the  child.  In  such  a 
case  a  loop  should  be  pulled  down  and  slipped  u])  over  the  posterior 
thigh.  If  this  be  impossible,  or  if  the  cord  is  wound  around  the  body, 
it  should  be  doubly  ligatured  and  divided.  Then  delivery  should  be 
hastened. 

Management  in  Special  Conditions.  Non-eugagement  at  the  Brim. 
When  the  breech  does  not  engage  in  the  brim,  a  lower  limb  should  be 
brought  down,  provided  there  be  no  undue  contraction  of  the  brim.  The 
case  may  then  be  contimied  by  nature;  but  if  the  ])atient  be  exhausted, 
slow  artificial  delivery  sliould  be  carried  on  l)y  means  of  pressure  from 
above  the  pubes  and  by  traction  from  below.  The  latter  manwuvre  should 
be  carried  out  as  follows  :  The  foot  should  be  grasped  between  the  first 
and  second  fingers.  The  other  foot  need  not  be  brought  down  unless  it 
is  bent  over  the  child's  back  or  crosses  the  other  leg.  The  limb  should 
be  drawn  down  slowly  and  by  stages.     M'hen  the  leg  is  beyond  the  vulva 
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it  should  be  covered  in  a  warm  cloth  and  held  by  the  whole  hand.  In 
pullinti:  no  marked  friction  ajrainst  the  pubic  arch  should  occur.  As  the 
child  descends  it  should  be  grasped  close  to  the  mother's  vidva.  When 
the  breech  reaches  the  perineum  the  traction  should  be  more  in  the  axis 
of  the  outlet.  As  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  appears  the  other  leg 
usually  falls  out.  The  rest  of  the  delivery  should  imitate  the  natural 
process. 

Fig.  307. 


Delivery  ot  child  in  a  breech  case  by  traction  made  with  fingers  placed  in  groin. 
(After  A.  R.  Simpson.) 

Impaction  of  the  Breech.  When,  having  entered  the  pelvis,  the  breech 
sticks,  various  ])rocedures  may  be  adopted.  Here  it  is  impossible  to  pull 
down  a  limb  safely.  The  index-fingers  hooked  into  the  groin  may  be 
sufficient  to  promote  descent  by  traction.  Better,  however,  is  a  fillet, 
such  as  a  soft  piece  of  silk  cloth.  An  aseptic  gum-elastic  catheter 
threaded  with  a  loop  of  string  may  be  used  to  pass  the  fillet  around  the 
groin,  A  blunt  hook  is  also  sometimes  used  for  the  purpose  of  extrac- 
tion, but  is  apt  to  cause  injury.  The  line  of  traction  should  be  toward 
the  side  on  which  the  sacrum  lies,  in  order  that  fracture  of  the  thigh  may 
be  avoided. 

Forceps  may  also  be  applied  to  the  breech  in  such  a  case,  though  not 
without  some  difficulty. 

Sometimes  delivery  by  these  means  is  impossible,  and  embryulcia  is 
necessary,  a  grip  being  obtained  with  a  cranioclast,  or  crushing  of  the 
pelvis  being  performed  with  a  cephalotribe.  The  after-coming  head 
should  also  be  perforated  in  snch  a  case  to  render  its  passage  more  easy 
and  to  insure  death  of  the  child. 
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Upward  Displacement  of  the  Arms,  (a)  When  the  head  is  still  above 
the  brim.  When  the  brim  does  not  allow  the  passage  of  the  head  and 
arms,  jamming  occurs  just  about  the  period  when  the  tips  of  the  scapulae 
appear  at  the  vulva.  It  is  then  necessary  to  free  the  arms.  The  body 
of  the  foetus  should  be  pushed  a  little  upward  in  order  to  diminish  the 
pressure  on  the  arms  at  the  brim,  and  the  child's  l)ody  should  l)e  rotated 
until  its  back  is  directed  toward  one  or  other  side  of  the  mother.  It 
should  then  be  pressed  well  forward  against  the  symphysis,  in  order  that 
an  attempt  may  be  made  to  free  the  arm  which  is  most  })osterior.  The 
hand  is  i)assed  upward  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum  and  the  first  two 
fingers  along  the  side  of  the  neck  behind  the  posterior  arm  as  far  as  the 

Fig.  308. 


Method  of  freeing  the  anterior  arm  displaced  upward  in  a  breech  delivery. 
(After  A.  R.  Simpson.) 

elbow.  The  latter  should  then  be  swept  over  the  face  and  thorax  until 
it  comes  to  lie  within  the  })elvic  cavity.  The  body  of  the  child  is  then 
pressed  backward  against  the  perineum,  and  an  attempt  made  to  bring 
down  the  anterior  arm  by  a  proceeding  similar  to  that  employed  in  the 
case  of  the  other  one.  Sometimes  it  is  impossible  to  get  room  enough 
to  carry  out  this  latter  ])rocedure.  In  such  a  case  the  body  of  the  child 
should  be  carefully  rotated  by  both  hands  placed  on  the  thorax,  the  back 
of  the  child  moving  across  the  front  of  the  mother's  pelvis.  The  thorax 
should  be  well  pushed  up  when  this  manneuvre  is  begun,  in  order  to 
diminish  the  risk  of  dislocating  the  neck.      By  this  rotation  of  the  back 
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of  the  child  from  one  side  of  tlie  mother's  pelvis  to  the  other,  the  arm 
which  was  anterior  is  made  to  lie  posterior,  and  then  it  may  be  more 
easily  drawn  down. 

(6)  When  the  head  is  below  the  brim.  The  release  of  the  arms  in 
this  position  is  much  easier  than  when  placed  above  the  brim.  The  pro- 
cedure is  practically  the  same^  The  trunk  should  first  be  drawn  down 
as  far  as  possible.  Usually  the  posterior  arm  is  first  brought  down;  l)ut 
the  best  rule  is  to  release  that  one  which  is  most  accessible,  the  child's 
trunk  being  directed  well  tov.'ard  the  mother's  pubes  or  perineum,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Fig.  309. 


Method  of  freeing  the  posterior  arm  displaced  upward  in  a  breech  delivery. 
(After  A.  R.  Simpson.) 

In  some  cases  an  arm  gets  jammed  over  the  back  of  the  head  between 
the  occiput  and  the  pelvic  wall.  In  freeing  it  the  fingers  should  be 
passed  up  over  the  back  of  the  foetus,  and  the  arm  carefully  pushed 
around  the  side  of  the  head  to  its  own  side.  The  elbow  may  then  be 
drawn  down  over  the  face  and  thorax.  Sometimes  the  arm  in  such  a 
case  may  be  released  from  its  dorsal  position  by  rotating  the  body  in  the 
opposite  direction  from  that  which  caused  the  trouble. 

In  all  these  manipulations  on  the  arms  there  is  danger  of  dislocating 
the  shoulder-joint,  of  separating  the  epiphysis  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
humerus,  of  fracturing  the  humerus,  clavicle,  or  spine  of  the  scapula, 
or  of  injuring  nerves.  The  traction  should,  therefore,  be  made  in  the 
bend  of  the  elbow. 

In  cases  where  this  method  fails,  division  of  the  clavicle  may  be  per- 
formed— cleidotomy — to  dimini.sh  the  size  of  the  shoulder-girdle. 

Constriction  of  the  Head  by  the  Uterus.  Sometimes  the  retraction  ring 
of  the  uterus  may  grasp  the  head  tightly;  sometimes  the  cervix  may  be 
closely  retracted  on  the  neck.     This  condition  greatly  endangers  the  life 
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of  the  child,  and  delivery  must  be  rapid.  The  patient  should  be  deeply 
anaesthetized,  and  traction  made  on  the  shoulders  and  mouth,  or  forceps 
should  be  aj)plied. 

IiiipacHon  of  the  Head.  This  may  take  place  at  the  brim  or  in  the 
pelvis.  It  may  be  due  to  the  large  size  of  the  head  or  small  size  of  the 
pelvi.s,  or  to  some  other  form  of  obstruction.  It  may  also  be  caused  by 
the  extension  of  the  head  when  there  is  a  want  of  suprapubic  pressure. 
Generally,  however,  it  is  due  to  extension  of  the  head,  brought  about  by 
traction  on  the  foetus  unaccompanied  with  suprapubic  pressure. 
The  methods  of  delivery  employed  in  these  cases  are  : 
1.  M.VNUAL  Extraction,  (a)  By  the  Sinellie  Grasp.  The  body  of 
the  child  is  covered  in  a  warm  cloth  and  is  placed  on  the  flexor  aspect 

of  the  physician's  forearm,  the  legs  hanging 
down,  one  on  each  side.  The  fingers  of  this 
hand  are  passed  into  the  vagina,  the  first  and 
second  fingers  being  placed  in  the  fossae  on 
each  side  of  the  child's  nose.  The  fingers  of 
the  other  hand  are  then  passed  up  over  the 
back  as  far  as  the  occiput.  By  pulling  down 
with  the  fingers  that  are  on  the  face,  and 
pushing  up  with  those  of  the  other  hand,  the 
head  is  flexed.  Then,  by  raising  the  trunk, 
the  head  is  born  and  the  face  is  delivered 
over  tlie  perineum. 

{b)  By  the  Prague  Grasp.  Some  physicians 
prefer  this  grasp.  One  hand  grasps  the  feet, 
by  which  the  body  can  be  drawn  well  back 
over  the  mother's  perineum.  The  fingers  of 
the  other  hand  are  hooked  over  the  shoulders, 
and  then  traction  is  made  downward  by  both 
hands,  the  body  being  gradually  carried  to- 
ward the  pubes  as  the  face  is  drawn  over  the 
perineum. 

(c)  Smellle-Veit  or  Mauriceau  3Ie(hod. 
This  is  the  combined  method  of  traction  on 
the  lower  jaw  and  shoulders.  The  first  two 
fingers  of  the  hand  that  is  in  relation  to  the 
anterior  aspect  of  the  child  are  placed  in  the 
mouth,  while  the  fingers  of  the  other  hand 
grasp  the  shoulders.  The  child  is  first  drawn 
downward,  and  then  the  body  is  carried  to- 
ward the  pubes,  M'hile  the  face  sw'eeps  over 
the  ])erineum. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  fracture  or  dislocate  the  lower  jaw. 
((/)  Wiqand-}rartin  HJethofJ.      One  hand  is  used  with  the  fingers  over 
the  shoulders  astride  the  neck  to  extract  the  child,  while  the  other  presses 
the  head  down  from  above  the  pubes. 

2.  Forceps  Extraction.  When  the  foregoing  methods  fail,  forceps 
may  be  used.  Thev  are  chiefly  serviceable  when  the  perineum  is  very 
rigid  and  when  the  head  is  arrested  at  the  brim.  In  ai)plying  the  blades 
tlie  body  of  the  fcetus  should  be  carried  well  against  the  pubes.     When 
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the  occiput  is  to  the  back  they  will  lie  under  the  back  of  the  child;  when 
it  is  to  the  front  they  will  lie  under  the  abdomen. 


Fig.  311. 


The  Smellie-Veit  method  of  extracting  the  after-coming  head.    (Doderlein.) 


Fig.  312. 


The  Wigand-Manin  method  of  delivering  the  after-coming  head.    (DOderlein.) 

3.  Delivery  after  Embryulcia.  In  cases  in  which  the  head 
cannot  be  delivered  by  any  of  the  above  methods,  reduction  of  the  head 
by  perforation  is  necessary.  This  may  be  done  through  the  skull  or 
through  the  base  of  the  mouth. 
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Malrotatiox  of  the  Head.  Sometimes  in  the  pelvis  the  head 
stays  with  its  Ions::  diameter  in  tlie  transverse,  or  witli  the  oeeijnit  in  the 
lioUow  of  the  saeriiMi.  In  these  cases  it  is  best  to  liold  tlie  head  and 
trunk  firmly  by  the  Smell ie  j^nisp  and  to  rotate  them  so  that  the  occiput 
comes  to  the  front,  delivery  being  continued  as  already  described. 

Transverse  Presentations. 

Fre(^uen("Y.  Various  statistics  are  given,  varying  from  1  in  150  to 
1  in  .'>00.  It  might  be  generally  stated  that  less  than  |  per  cent,  of  all 
cases  of  labor  jiresent  transverse  ])resentations. 

Causes.  The  causes  are  those  of  malpresentation  in  general — c.  g., 
excess  of  liquor  amnii;  j)rematurity  of  labor;  death  of  the  foetus,  by 
\vhich  its  toue  is  lost;  changes  in  the  shape  of  tiie  ftetus  by  disease — e.  g,, 
hydrocephalus;  malformations  and  monstrosities;  multiple  pregnancy; 
irregular  contractions  of  the  uterus;  tumors  of  the  uterus;  tumors  of 
parts  near  the  uterus;  uterine  malformations;  placenta  pnevia. 

Fk;.  313. 


Transverse  presentation.    Dorso-posterior,  head  on  right  side,  arm  prolapsed.    (Farabeuf.) 

Varieties.  Any  jiart  of  the  body  of  the  foetus  may  present;  usually 
it  is  the  shoidder,  sometimes  the  hand  or  elbow,  rarely  the  trunk.  The 
long  axis  of  tlie  trunk  is  very  rarely  transverse;  it  is  usually  obliquely 
placed  in  relation  to  the  long  axis  of  the  uterus. 
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Positions.  Attention  need  be  paid  only  to  the  shoulder  cases.  The 
nomenclature  employed  diflt'ers  in  different  countries.  By  some  the  acro- 
mion process  is  used  as  the  denominator,  by  others  the  spine  of  the 
scapula.  Certain  writers  prefer  to  make  use  of  no  denominator  what- 
ever. It  is,  indeed,  quite  sufficient  to  classify  the  positions  as  follows  : 
Dorso-anterior  : 

Head  on  the  right  side. 
Head  on  the  left. 
Dorso-posterior  : 

Head  on  the  right  side. 
Head  on  the  left. 
The  dorso-anterior  position,  the  head  being  on  the  left  side  of  the 
mother,  is  the  most  frequent,  and  to  it  we  will  particularly  allude  in 
describing  the  mechanism  of  labor. 

Diagnosis.     External  abdominal   examination  reveals  the  unusual 
shape  of  the  abdomen.     The  normal  regular  prominence  of  vertex  and 


Fig.  314. 


Transverse  presentation.    Dorso-anterior,  head  on  left  side,  arm  prolapsed.    (Farabeuf.) 


breech  cases  is  absent.  The  regular  pyriform  shape  of  the  uterus  is 
wanting.  It  is  felt  to  be  moulded  somewhat  obliquely  or  transversely 
by  the  foetus.  The  head  lies  usually  in  an  iliac  fossa.  The  back  is  made 
out  if  it  be  to  the  front,  or  the  irregularities  of  the  limbs  if  they  are 
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anterior.  The  foetiil  heart-souuds  are  heard  below  the  umbilicus  in  a 
dorso-anterior  position,  being  conducted  along  the  back  of  the  foetus. 

If  labor  has  been  delayed  and  the  uterus  has  been  active,  there  may 
l)e  an  al)nornial  thinning  and  stretching  of  the  lower  uterine  segment,  so 
that  the  fcetal  parts  may  be  felt  very  distinctly  just  al)0ve  the  symphysis; 
and,  higher  uj),  the  thickness  of  the  retraction  ring,  where  the  lower 
uteriue  segment  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  joins  the  upper,  may  be  made 
out. 

On  vaginal  examination  early  in  labor  the  presenting  part  is  usuallv 
very  higli,  the  vaginal  fornix  being  somewhat  tiattened.  The  lower 
uterine  segment  is  imperfectly  filled,  and  the  cervix  may  be  felt  iianging 
loosely.  As  lal)or  proceeds  the  bag  of  membranes  tends  to  protrude  into 
the  vagina  in  a  sausage  form  and  to  be  ineffective  as  a  dilator.  It  tends  to 
rupture  early,  and  the  cord  also  tends  to  prolapse.  When  the  fiugers  cau 
be  passed  into  the  cervix  the  shoulder  may  be  recognized  by  the  three 
bony  ridges,  clavicle,  humerus,  and  spine  of  scapula  running  toward  a 
central  spot.  A  finger  may  be  ])assed  into  the  axilla,  and  the  ribs  felt, 
thus  distinguishing  it  from  the  groin. 

Sometimes  the  elbows  or  hand  may  be  distinguished.  The  diagnosis 
of  these  from  knee  and  foot  is  given  on  page  454,  To  know  which  hand 
is  ])rolapsed,  it  is  best  to  shake  hands  with  it,  and  thus  to  identify  it. 

PiiouNosis.  lu  cases  left  to  nature  the  risk  both  to  mother  and  child 
is  very  great.  The  risk  may  be  increased  by  the  causes  of  the  malpre- 
seutation.  As  artificial  delivery  is  now  the  rule  in  these  cases,  the  prog- 
nosis is  modified  by  and  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  operative 
interference.  The  longer  labor  is  allowed  to  proceed  before  treatment  is 
carried  out,  the  greater  is  the  danger  to  the  mother. 

The  chief  risks  to  the  mother  are  exhaustion,  ru{)ture  of  the  uterus, 
the  results  of  operative  interference,  and  after-inflammation.  AVe  have 
already  referred  to  the  great  thinning  and  stretching  of  the  lower  uterine 
segment  in  a  delayed  transv^erse  case;  it  is  this  part  which  is  most  a])t  to 
be  ruptured. 

Methods  of  Spontaneous  Delivery.  1.  SponUineom  ]^cr,sion. 
This  is  the  change  by  which  nature  alters  the  presentation  from  the 
transverse  to  that  of  the  head  or  breech,  the  delivery  then  taking  })lace 
according  to  tlie  new  presentation.  This  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  multi- 
parse  whose  uterine  walls  are  lax.  It  is  more  apt  to  occur  in  the  case  of 
a  living  than  of  a  dead  child. 

This  version  may  occur  before  the  membranes  have  ruptured  as  well 
as  afterward.  In  tiie  former  case  the  pains  may  be  weak.  In  the  case  of 
version  after  the  membranes  have  ruptured,  the  amniotic  fluid  having 
partly  or  wholly  escaped,  the  presenting  part  must  be  movable  and  not 
jammed  in  the  cervix  or  brim,  and  the  uterine  pains  must  be  strong. 
As  the  uterus  contracts  on  the  ftctus  it  is  driven  against  the  cervix,  ■which 
is  only  partly  dilated,  firm,  and  resistant.  The  presenting  part  is  grad- 
ually displaced  to  one  side,  and  this  is  continued  until  version  is  ])artly 
or  wholly  completed. 

(It  is  interesting  to  note  that  occasionally,  if  left  to  nature,  a  complete 
rotation  may  be  carried  out,  one  transverse  presentation  being  substituted 
for  another.  This  only  takes  place  when  there  is  a  small  child  and 
plenty  of  liquor  amnii.) 
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2.  Spontaneous  Evolution,  (a)  Most  common  variety  (Douglas).  The 
delivery  in  this  variety  is  by  a  special  mechanism.  Certain  conditions 
are  favorable  to  its  successful  progress.  The  i)ains  must  be  strong,  the 
pelvis  roomy,  and  tlie  foetus  small.  Softness  and  compressibility  of  the 
foetus  are  particularly  likely  to  favor  this  mechanism.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  it  may  take  place  where  the  foetus  and  pelvis  are  of  normal 
size.      A^ery  strong  pains  are  the  chief  essential. 

First  of  all,  the  foetus  is  packed  into  the  brim,  the  presenting  shoulder 
being  forced  downward  to  the  ])elvic  floor,  and  rotated  forward  until 
it  rests  under  the  pubic  arch,  where  it  sticks,  the  corresponding  arm 
usually  hanging  outside  the  vulva.  At  this  period  the  foetus  is  so  lateri- 
flexed  that  the  head  is  above  the  brim,  lying  alongside  the  breech,  the 
latter  being  posterior.     The  chest  is  now  driven  down  past  the  shoulder, 


Fir..  316. 


Spontaneous  evolution.    First  stage. 


Spontaneous  evolution.    Second  stage. 


then  the  abdomen  and  lower  limbs,  the  presenting  shoulder  all  this  time 
pivoting  on  the  pubic  arch.  Finally  the  head  enters  the  pelvis  and 
rotates,  so  that  the  occiput  passes  under  the  symphysis  as  its  delivery  is 
completed. 

(6)  Rare  variety  (Roderer,  Kleinwiichter).  In  this  form  the  body  is 
delivered  with  doubled  body  (evolutio  condupUcato  corpore).  The  condi- 
tions which  favor  it  are  compressibility  of  the  foetus,  small  size  of  the 
fcetus,  aud  a  large  pelvis.  When  the  foetus  is  dead,  therefore,  it  can  the 
more  easily  occur. 

The  presenting  shoulder  is  pushed  down  into  the  pelvis,  the  head  also 
being  crowded  into  it  along  with  the  body.  The  arm  belonging  to  the 
lowermost  shoulder  protrudes  from  the  vulva;  the  other  one  lies  between 
the  breech  and  the  head.  The  mass  thus  doubled  is  driven  down,  the 
presenting  shoulder  being  delivered  first,  then  head  and  chest  together, 
and,  finally,  the  breech  and  legs. 
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Management.    Transverse  cases  should  not  be  left  to  nature.    Arti- 
ficial delivery  must  be  carried  out.    If  the  condition  be  diagnosed  before 


Fig.  317. 


Spontaneous  evolution.    Third  stage. 
Fig.  318. 


Spontaneous  evolution.    Fourth  stage. 


the  membranes  are  ruptured  or  the  presenting  part  jammed  at  the  brim, 
version  should  be  j)erformed.     The  bipolar  or  Braxton  Hicks's  method 
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Fig.  319. 


Spontaneous  evolution      Fifth  stage 


Fig 


Birth  of  child  doubled.    Evolntio  cnnduplicato 
corpore.    (Ki.einwachtek  ,) 


should  be  adopted  wheii  the  cervix 
is  only  partly  dilated,  the  vertex  or 
breech  being  made  to  present.  If 
it  is  a  shoulder  case,  it  is  best  to  try 
to  bring  about  a  vertex  presentation 
unless  the  pelvis  be  flat,  in  which 
case  a  breech  presentation  is  best. 

If  the  abdomen  presents,  a  pelvic 
presentation  should  be  induced. 

At  first  external  manipulations 
through  the  abdominal  wall  should 
be  tried,  in  order  to  turn  the  foetus, 
annesthesia  being  employed.  If  this 
method  fail,  other  measures  must  be 
carried  out. 

When  the  cervix  is  svell  dilated 
the  bij)olar  method  may  also  be 
adopted  if  the  liquor  amnii  is  still 
in  utero.  When  it  has  escaped,  in- 
ternal or  podalic  version  must  alone 
be  tried;  before  the  rupture  of  the 
membranes  this  method  may  also  be 
employed,  the  membranes  being  rup- 
tured artificially. 

How  long  after  the  escape  of  the 
liquor  amnii  it  is  feasible  to  perform 
podalic  version,  cannot  be  definitelv 
stated.  Different  authorities  give 
different  limits.  The  student  should 
bear  in  mind  that  the  nearer  to  tiie 
time  of  rupture,  the  easier  and  safer 
is  the  procedure.     It  should  never  be 
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carried  out  when  the  uterus  is  firmly  contracted  on  the  foetus,  or  when 
the  latter  is  jammed  into  the  inlet.  There  is  always  risk  of  rupturing 
the  uterus.  The  patient  should  always  be  deeply  anaesthetized  in  per- 
forming internal  version. 

In  transverse  cases  where  turning  is  impracticable,  the  child  must  be 
broken  up  by  one  or  other  of  the  following  methods  : 

Decapitation  may  be  carried  out,  when  the  neck  is  accessible,  by  a 
blunt,  a  serrated,  or  a  sharp  hook.  The  body  may  then  be  extracted, 
and  afterward  the  head. 

Evisceration,  or  removal  of  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  and  thorax,  is 
recommended  by  some.      This  is  not,  however,  a  satisfactory  procedure. 

Spondylotomy,  dividing  the  spinal  column  with  scissors,  or  spondylo- 
lysis, breaking  it  up  with  a  basilyst,  is  a  better  means  of  reducing  the 
size  of  the  child  before  extraction. 

Prolapse  of  the  Limbs. 

(a)  In  Head  Presentations.  1.  One  or  both  arms  may  be  prolapsed  in 
front,  behind,  or  at  the  sides  of  the  head.  When  one  arm  prolapses  it 
usually  lies  close  to  the  temporal  region.  The  worst  form  is  that  in  which 
the  arm  is  across  the  back  of  the  neck.  Sometimes  the  arms  are  folded 
under  the  chin,  bringing  about  a  brow  or  face  presentation  {q.  v.). 

Treatment.  If  the  condition  be  diagnosed  before  rupture  of  the 
membranes,  nothing  should  be  done  until  the  cervix  is  completely  dilated. 
Then  the  hand  may  be  pushed  up  to  allow  the  head  alone  to  engage  in 
the  brim.  If  this  fail,  forceps  may  be  applied  to  the  head  if  there  be  no 
risk  of  catching  the  arm,  or  version  may  be  carried  out.  In  extractiug 
with  forceps  the  arm  may  slij)  up.  When  the  case  is  made  out  only 
after  the  arm  is  well  engaged  in  the  brim,  the  head  should  be  delivered 
with  forceps. 

2.  A  foot  may  present  with  the  head.  The  line  of  treatment  is  the 
same.      Enibryulcia  may  sometimes  be  necessary. 

{h)  In  Breech  Presentations.  Sometimes  the  hand  presents.  Nothing 
need  be  done.      The  hand  may  or  may  not  slip  up. 

(e)  In  Transverse  Presentations.  If  a  foot  presents,  the  condition  is 
not  unfavorable,  for  as  version  is  the  usual  treatment,  it  can  be  carried 
out  more  easily.  If  an  arm  presents,  it  may  interfere  with  the  entrance 
of  the  physician's  hand  prior  to  the  ])erformance  of  podalic  version. 
Sometimes  it  may  be  pushed  up  out  of  the  way  while  the  operator's  hand 
is  being  introduced.  Generally  it  is  advisable  to  fasten  a  piece  of  tape 
around  the  prolapsed  wrist,  so  that  it  may  be  drawn  out  of  the  way  and 
prevented  from  ascending  during  the  delivery  of  the  thorax. 

Anomalies  of  Foetal  Development. 

Shortness  of  the  Cord.  This  may  be  ''absolute"  when  the  cord  has 
onlv  a  length  of  a  few  inches,  or  ''accidental"  when  the  length  is 
reduced  by  coiling  around  the  neck,  body,  or  limbs.  The  latter  is  more 
frecpientlv  a  cause  of  delay  in  labor.  Sometimes  the  placenta  may  be 
detached  in  this  condition;  sometimes  the  cord  ruptures,  or  is  so  com- 
pressed as  to  lead  to  the  death  of  the  child.    ]Most  umbilical  cords  break 
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under  a  weight  of  8^  pounds;  some  resist  as  much  as  15  pounds;  others 
will  not  sustain  6  pounds. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  what  actually  constitutes  a  short  cord.  It  varies 
with  the  amount  of  stretching  it  will  bear,  with  the  place  of  attachment 
to  the  placenta,  with  the  site  of  the  placenta,  and  with  the  tightness  of 
the  coils. 

The  Diagnosis  of  this  condition  is  not  easy.  Sometimes  there  is 
marked  pain  at  the  placental  site  during  contractions,  marked  recession 
of  the  head  between  pains,  delayed  labor,  and  occasionally  irregular  foetal 
heart-action. 

When  the  cord  encircles  the  foetus  and  the  latter  is  driven  down,  it 
rotates  partly  with  the  pains  to  undo  the  coiling,  and  so  to  relieve  tension. 

The  Treatment  consists  in  freeing  the  coils,  where  it  is  possible,  or 
in  dividing  the  cord  and  delivering  by  forceps.  If  the  cord  cannot  be 
ligated,  two  artery  forceps  may  be  attached  to  it,  and  it  may  be  divided 
between  them.  AVhere  these  procedures  cannot  be  carried  out  forceps 
should  be  applied  if  the  head  presents,  and  labor  should  be  hastened  if 
it  be  a  breech  case. 

Unduly  Ossified  Skull.  The  skull  bones  may  be  prematurely  or  abnorm- 
ally ossified,  the  sutures  and  fontanelles  being  partly  or  wholly  closed. 
The  head  fails  to  undergo  moulding  in  labor  and  delay  results;  it  may 
be  arrested  in  the  brim  or  pelvic  cavity. 

The  application  of  forceps,  symphyseotomy,  or  embryulcia  may  be 
necessary  to  delivery. 

Large  Size  of  the  Foetus.  In  the  case  of  a  large  child — e.  g.,  eleven 
pounds  or  more,  there  may  be  delayed  labor.  There  are  records  of  chil- 
dren delivered  weighing  more  than  twenty  pounds.  The  causes  are  not 
definitely  known.  It  is  thought  that  multiparity,  large  size  or  advanced 
age  of  one  or  both  parents,  and  unusual  extension  of  the  period  of  preg- 
nancy are  related  to  its  occurrence. 

The  mechanism  of  labor  by  which  the  head  attempts  to  pass  through 
the  pelvis  is  like  that  which  takes  place  in  a  justo-minor  pelvis,  viz.,  by 
extreme  flexion.  The  head  becomes  greatly  moulded.  Cephalhsematoma 
may  be  produced. 

Treatment.  In  cases  which  are  not  very  marked,  extraction  may 
be  carried  out  Vv'ith  forceps.  In  very  marked  cases,  however,  this  is 
useless,  and  may  lead  to  bad  lacerations.  Pinard's  rule  is  a  good  one, 
viz.,  never  to  overcome  bony  resistance  by  forceps-traction.  Embryulcia 
or  symphyseotomy  is  then  necessary. 

Death  of  the  Fcetus. 

When  a  foetus  dies  in  utero  decomposition  changes  may  cause  disten- 
tion of  its  tissues  with  gas,  and  this  condition,  known  as  emphysema,  may 
delay  labor.  In  such  a  case  it  may  be  necessary  to  puncture  the  abdo- 
men, or  any  part  distended,  to  allow  the  gas  to  escape.  Rigor  mortis 
may  sometimes  take  place  in  the  body  and  interfere  with  its  quick  passage. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  absorption  from  a  decomposing  foetus  may 
hurt  the  mother. 
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Enlargement  of  Head  or  Body  by  Disease. 

Hydrocephalus.  Tliis  coudition  causes  delay  and  trouble  in  labor, 
varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  hydrocephalus.  The  head  enlarges 
by  an  accunudation  of  serum  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  especially  in 
the  lateral  ones.     Sometimes  a  collection  in  the  membranes  covering  the 

Fig.  3J1. 


Hs'dromeningocele.     (After  Herrgott. 


brain,  especially  the  subarachnoid  space,  may  cause  enlargement,  and  a 
projection  may  take  place  through  the  skull,  known  as  hydromcningocelc. 
In  the  former  of  these  conditions,  where  the  disease  is  not  much  devel- 
oped, the  bones,  fontauelles,  and  sutures  may  appear  normal,  with  the 


Fig.  322. 


Encephalocele.    (After  Vrolik.) 


exception  that  the  bones  are  thinned,  the  brain  being  Mell  formed,  but 
large.  In  more  marked  cases  the  ventricles  are  enlarged,  the  brain- 
convolutions  somewhat  obliterated,  and  the  bones  of  the  cranium  se})a- 
rated  from  one  another  and  thinned.  The  forehead  is  increased  in  size 
relative  to  the  face,  the  frontal  bones  bulge,  and  the  superciliary  ridges 
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are  promiuent.  In  the  most  extreme  degree  the  head  is  very  large, 
being  mainly  membranous,  the  brain  being  represented  only  by  a  thin 
sac,  and  bv  traces  of  cerebral  tissue  at  the  base.  Sometimes  hydroen- 
cephalocele  is  formed  during  the  course  of  enlargement,  owing  to  the 
extension  outward,  between  a  deficiency  of  bone,  of  the  skull  contents. 

Spina  bifida,  or  some  other  malformation,  may  also  occur.  Sometimes 
the  large  sac  ruptures,  the  membranes  collapsing  and  becoming  attached 
to  the  brain  structures  at  the  base  of  the  skull  (anencephalus  or  hemi- 
cephalus).   Hvdraranios  may  be  present.   Breech  presentation  is  freouent. 


Fig.  323 


Puncture  of  spinal  canal  in  a  case  of  hydrocephalus  obstructing  labor.    (After  Herrgott.) 

Diagnosis.  On  abdominal  palpation,  where  the  head  is  distinctly 
enlarged,  it  may  be  easily  felt.  When  the  breech  presents  the  head  is 
found  at  the  fundus  uteri.  The  abdomen  may  be  abnormally  distended. 
Per  vaginam,  during  labor,  tlie  wide  fontanelles  and  sutures  may  be  felt. 
Thin  parchment-like  bones  may  be  distinguished,  or  a  membranous  con- 
dition of  the  vertex  may  be  felt — a  fluctuating  sac  becoming  tense 
during  the  pains.  Or  islands  of  bone  may  be  distinguished  in  the  mem- 
brane. Sometimes  a  hydrocephalus  may  be  present,  but  the  bones  may 
be  firm  and  the  sutures  more  or  less  ossified;  in  this  case  it  may  be  more 
difficult  to  establish  a  clear  diagnosis  unless  the  head  is  considerably 
enlarged. 

Prognosis.     This  varies  according  to  the  degree  and  extent  of  tlie 
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disease  and  the  nature  of  the  treatment  which  is  employed.  The  longer 
the  delay  the  greater  the  risk.  Death  of  the  mother  may  occur  from 
exhaustion  or  from  rupture  of  the  uterus.  Rupture  generally  occurs  in 
the  lower  uterine  segment,  which  becomes  greatly  stretched  and  thinned; 
but  it  may  take  place  higher  up.  Yesico-vaginal  hstula  may  result  from 
long-continued  pressure.      The  child  very  often  dies. 

Relation  to  Labor.  Sometimes  there  may  be  little  delay  even 
when  the  head  is  large.  This  is  due  to  softness  and  compressibility  of 
the  skull,  especiallv  when  somewhat  macerated  or  when  it  is  mainly  mem- 
l^ranous,  and  to  rupture  of  the  membranous  cranial  sac.  The  latter  occur- 
rence is  most  apt  to  take  phice  when  the  breech  presents.  Delay  may 
occur  at  the  brim  or  in  the  cavity. 


Fig.  324. 


Exoraphdlos.    (After  A.  R.  Simpson.) 

Treatment.  I^ittle  value  need  be  attached  to  the  life  of  the  child. 
If  it  does  not  die  in  utero,  it  usually  dies  soon  after  birth. 

When  the  head  presents  it  should  be  })erforated  and  drained  with  a 
trocar.  When  tiie  head  collai)scs,  delivery  may  be  effected  either  by 
version  or  by  embryulcia  if  the  former  method  be  inadvisable. 

If  the  fcetus  presents  by  the  breech,  either  the  head  may  be  perforated 
behind  the  ear,  as  it  lies  at  the  brim,  or  Tarnier's  method  may  be  adopted, 
viz.,  to  open  the  spinal  canal  and  draw  off  the  fluid  by  an  elastic  catheter 
passed  through  the  .spinal  canal  into  the  head. 
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Iq  the  cases  where  the  skull  is  enlarged,  the  bones  still  firm,  and  the 
sutures  jiossibly  ossified,  it  is  usually  necessary  to  perform  eml)ryulcia. 

Hydrothorax  may  cause  trouble;  it  is  generally  associated  with  ascites, 
anasarca,  or  other  conditions.  It  may  obstruct  labor,  usually  when  the 
head  has  passed  the  brim.  It  may  be  necessary  to  puncture  the  thorax 
and  extract  with  a  cranioclast,  reducing  the  size  of  the  head,  if  neces- 
sary.     Pericardial  effusion  may  sometimes  be  very  great. 

Ascites  is  sometimes  met  with,  and  is  due  to  various  conditions — e.  g., 
abdominal  tumors,  syphilis.  It  may  be  a  cause  of  obstruction,  and  in  some 
cases  a  very  marked  one.  As  soon  as  the  condition  is  diagnosed  the  size 
of  the  swelling  should  be  reduced.  This  may  be  carried  out  by  direct 
puncture  of  the  abdomen.  But  it  may  be  necessary  to  reach  this  part 
througii  the  thorax.  If  a  large  tumor  exists,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
break  it  up  or  remove  it. 

Fig.  325. 


Sacral  tumor.    (Keller:  Mutter  Museum,  College  of  Physicians.) 


Distention  of  the  Ureters  and  Hydronephrosis  are  rare. 

Dilatation  of  the  Bladder.  This  condition  is  occasionally  found.  The 
urethra  may  or  may  not  be  imperforate.  The  foetus  is  rarely  born  alive, 
or,  if  living,  soon  afterward  dies.  It  may  sometimes  be  as.sociated  with 
a.scites. 

Dilatation  of  the  Uterus,  the  cervix  being  closed,  is  very  rarely  found. 

General  CEdema  of  tlio  body  is  occasionally  met  with. 

Abdominal  Intrafcetation  has  been  reported.  In  tliis  condition  the  abdo- 
men contains  another  fretus,  or  part  of  one,  which  causes  enlargement. 
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Umbilical  Hernia,  or  hernia  through  some  other  i)art,  may  lead  to  ob- 
striu'tion  in  hibor. 

Exomphalos  may  cause  dehiy. 

Tumors  of  the  liver,  kidney,  spleen,  pancreas,  and  other  viscera,  some- 
times occur. 

Hydrorrhacis.  This  usually  occurs  "with  sj)ina  bifida.  It  is  a  collection 
of  tiuid  in  a  sac  composed  of  the  spinal  membranes  and  skin,  and  is 
usually  in  the  coccygeal  or  sciatic  region.  The  swelling  varies;  it  may 
be  very  large. 

Fig.  326.  Fig.  327. 


Congenital  elephantiasis.    (After  Steinwieker.) 


(Edema  of  fcEtus.    (After  Betschi.er.) 


Tumors  of  various  kinds,  simple  or  malignant,  may  obstruct  delivery — 
e.g.,  cystic,  vascular,  fatty,  cartilaginous,  bony,  sarcomatous,  carcinom- 
atous, teratomatous.  Most  frequently  they  are  found  in  the  region  of 
the  sacrum  and  coccyx — e.  g.,  cystic  hygroma.  The  neck  is  also  an  occa- 
sional seat  of  a  growth.  They  are,  however,  found  in  every  region  of 
the  body. 

Treatment.  The  general  treatment  for  these  conditions  is  as  fol- 
lows :  When  the  swelling  is  only  slight,  delivery  may  be  effected  by 
forceps  or  version;  if  the  breech  present,  by  traction  and  pressure  from 
above. 

If  too  large  for  delivery,  ])uncture  of  the  swelling  or  reduction  by 
erabryulcia  and  evisceration  are  necessary.  Thus,  if,  in  a  head  presen- 
tation, the  abdominal  swelling  cannot  be  reached  without  opening  the 
thorax,  the  latter  procedure  should  be  carried  out.  It  may  even  be 
neces.sary  to  reduce  the  iiead  in  size  or  to  amputate  it  in  order  to  get 
room.      Sometimes  the  swelling  bursts  of  itself. 

The  following  very  rare  conditions  sometimes  cause  obstruction,  viz., 
anchylosis  of  joints,  adhesions  of  limbs  to  the  body,  anchylosis  of  foetus 
to  placenta  or  uterus. 
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Plurat.  Births. 

Twins.  Relation  to  LAB<m.  In  a  large  percentage  of  cases  twin 
labors  arc  easy  and  uncomplicated.  After  the  birth  of  the  first  child  the 
second  follows,  there  being  an  interval  between,  nsually  of  less  than  an 
honr  in  extent,  though  it  may  be  longer.  Several  cases  have  been 
reported  in  which  the  second  child  was  born  a  day  or  two  after  the  birth 
of  the  first.  Kalnikotf  has  described  one  in  which  there  was  an  interval 
of  three  days,  both  twins  siu^viving  ;  both  placcntie  were  removed  at  the 
second  delivery.  The  j^laconta?  are  generally  delivered  after  the  second 
child.  Sometimes  the  first  child  may  be  followed  by  its  own  ])lacenta. 
Sometimes  the  second  placenta  precedes  the  second  child.  Where  the 
placenta  is  a  large  single  one,  it  follows  the  birth  of  both  foetuses,  though 
sometimes  a  portion  may  be  torn  off  and  expelled  with  the  first  child. 

The  following  percentages  are  given  by  Spiegelberg  to  show  the  rela- 
tive frequency  of  the  presentations  met  with  : 

Both  heads  presenting,  49  per  cent. 

Head  and  breech,  31.70  per  cent. 

Both  breech  presentations,  8.60  per  cent. 

Head  and  transverse,  6.18. 

Breech  and  transverse,  4.14  per  cent. 

Both  transverse,  0.35  per  cent. 

The  pains  may  be  weak  in  twin  cases,  owing  to  the  overstretching  of 
the  uterus,  and  there  may  be  trouble  in  the  third  stage  from  this  reason 
also.  Hydramnios  may  be  present.  In  some  cases  this  may  be  found  only 
in  one  amniotic  cavity,  oligohydramnios  being  the  condition  in  the  other. 

Prognosis.  The  mortality  of  the  children  is  considerably  greater 
than  in  single  births.  This  is  due  to  various  causes.  The  labors  are 
often  premature  and  the  foetuses,  consequently,  in  an  undeveloped  state, 
one  being  usually  weaker  and  smaller  than  the  other.  Malpresentations 
and  malpositions  are  frequent,  necessitating  artificial  delivery.  The  ma- 
ternal risk  is  also  considerable.  This  is  due  to  the  delay  which  is  often 
present  as  a  result  of  weak  pains;  albuminuria  is  often  found;  eclamp- 
sia is  more  frequent  than  in  single  births;  there  may  be  trouble  in  the 
third  stage  from  the  large  placenta,  and  from  inertia  uteri;  post-partum 
hemorrhage  may  occur;  there  is  a  greater  risk  of  septic  absorption  in 
the  puerperium.  If  there  is  complete  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the 
twins,  the  patient  may  die  of  exhaustion  or  of  rupture  of  the  uterus. 
Then  there  are  risks  attendant  upon  operative  interference. 

Management  of  Labor.  After  the  birth  of  the  first  child  the  cord 
must  be  tied  in  two  places  and  divided,  lest  there  be  communication 
between  the  jjlacental  circulations  and  the  second  child  should  bleed  to 
death.  The  uterus  should  then  be  gently  kneaded  through  the  abdom- 
inal wall  to  favor  its  retraction.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
how  long  a  time  should  elapse  between  the  birth  of  the  first  and  that  of 
the  second  child.  Our  opinion  is  that  it  should  not  be  prolonged,  for, 
though  the  mother  may  gain  strength,  retraction  and  contraction  of  the 
cervix  may  occur.  If  the  second  child  is  transverse  it  should  be  turned. 
This  may  often  be  done  by  external  manipulations.  While  the  second 
child  is  being  born  a  hand  should  be  ke[)t  on  the  abdomen  following  the 
uterus.      After  this  child  is  born  the  hand  should   hold  the  fundus  uteri 
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until  tlio  ])laopnta  is  dclivfri'd.  If  there  should  be  partial  separation  of 
the  placenta  and  heinorrhaue,  the  uterus  should  be  emptied  artificially. 
If  tliere  is  inertia  of  the  uterus,  sjiecial  eare  must  be  taken,  accordino;  to 
the  methods  described  on  page  415. 

When  the  second  child  is  discovered  only  after  the  birth  of  the  first, 
the  mother  should  not  be  informed,  lest  the  shock  should  inhibit  uterine 
action. 

If,  after  the  birth  of  the  first  child,  an  hour  elaj)ses  without  the  delivery 
of  the  second,  the  sei'ond  ba*^  of  membranes,  if  there  be  one,  should  be 
ruj)tured,  and  the  child  delivered  by  version  or  forceps. 

In  some  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  deliver  the  second  child  much 
earlier — e.g.,  if  both  plaeentfe  should  "be  born  before  it,  or  if  there  should 
be  much  hemorrhage  following  tiie  birth  of  the  first  child. 


Fig.  328. 


Locked  twins. 


Complex  Cases.  1.  Sometimes  labor  may  be  delayed  by  the  presence 
in  the  dilating  cervix  of  two  bags  of  membranes.  When  dilatation  is 
complete  the  bag  of  the  leading  child  should  be  ruptured. 

2.  Where  both  presenting  parts  tend  to  enter  the  brim  together,  one 
should  be  pushed  up  to  allow  the  other  to  engage.  AMiere  the  head  of 
one  and  the  breech  of  the  other  are  so  i)laced,  the  head  should  be  allowed 
to  engage. 

3.  Interlocking  Twins.  In  some  cases  the  twins  may  become  locked. 
This  may  happen  in  two  ways  : 

(a)  Where  both  heads  present,  the  second  may  enter  the  pelvis  after 
the  first  and  jam  against  the  neck  or  thorax.  The  heads  must,  of  course, 
be  small  to  permit  this  complication. 

Treatment.  The  most  advancetl  head  should  be  delivered  with  for- 
ceps, and  then  the  other  should  be  delivered. 

Sometimes  embryulcia  of  one  is  necessary.     This  should  be  performed 
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on  the  first  child,  because  the  second  is  more  likely  to  be  alive,  there 
being  less  risk  of  compression  of  its  cord. 

(6)  In  some  cases  where  one  child  presents  by  the  breech  and  the  other 
bv  the  head,  the  former  may  be  delivered  as  far  as  the  neck,  but  no 
farther,  because  the  head  of  the  seeoud  child  has  locked  with  that  of  the 
first;  this  may  take  place  by  overlapping  of  the  chins,  or  of  the  occipital 
regions,  or  the  face  of  one  may  be  pressed  against  the  back  of  the  neck 
of  the  other.      This  locking  occurs  in  the  pelvis. 

Treatment.  Sometimes  the  head  of  the  second  child  may  be  pushed 
up.  If  this  is  impossible,  and  nature  cannot  soon  bring  about  delivery, 
the  head  of  the  second  child  may  be  delivered  by  forceps.  If  this  is 
impossible,  or  if  there  is  great  difficulty  in  applying  the  blades,  embry- 
uleia  should  be  performed  on  the  head  of  the  child  which  is  dead.  In 
almost  every  case  this  is  the  breech-first  child.  After  the  extraction  of 
the  mutilated  child  the  other  mav  be  delivered. 


Fig.  oJii. 


Prosopothoracopagus. 


4.  Interlacing  and  Knotting  of  the  Umbilical  Cord.  This  may  occur 
where  there  is  only  one  amniotic  sac.  The  cords  may  be  twisted  around 
one  another  in  various  ways,  or  even  knotted.  If  this  happens  early  in 
pregnancy  there  is  great  probability  that  death  of  one  or  both  twins  will 
occur  and  premature  labor  be  induced.  It  may,  however,  befomul  at  full 
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time.     As  labor  proceeds  one  ct)rcl  may  drag  on  the  other  and  imperil 
circulation. 

Treatment.  If  after  delivery  of  the  first  child  the  condition  is 
diagnosed,  the  second  child  should  be  delivered  at  once  by  version  or 
turning. 

Fig.  330. 


Derodyme  or  derodidyme.    (After  Ahlfeld.) 

Triplets.  The  greater  the  number  of  fcetuses  the  greater  the  tendency 
to  prematurity  of  delivery.  Consequently,  the  labors  may  sometimes  be 
comparatively  easy.  Sometimes,  however,  they  are  considerably  pro- 
longed.    The  first  stage  is  usually  longer  than  normal. 

Albuminuria  is  more  frequent;  also  inertia  uteri  and  hemorrhage  during 
or  after  labor.  In  458  triplet  cases  collected  by  Charbonnier  there  were 
254  head  presentations,  117  breech,  and  57  transverse.  According  to 
this  author  tliere  is  a  very  small  percentage  of  cases  in  -which  malpre- 
sentation  and  malpositions  have  caused  serious  trouble.  The  third  stage 
nuist  be  very  carefully  attended  to.  Generally  the  three  fcetuses  precede 
the  placentse.  Sometimes,  however,  each  is  followed  by  its  own.  Some- 
times there  are  two  foetuses,  then  one  or  two  placentse,  followed  by  the 
third  foetus  and  its  placenta.  Sometimes  one  foetus  and  its  placenta  are 
first,  then  the  other  two  and  their  placentae. 

Monstrosities. 

Anencephalus  or  Hemicephalus.  In  this  form  the  neck  is  short  and  the 
shoulders  may  be  very  broad. 
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Delay  in  lalxn-  is  caused  hy  the  had  aetioii  of  the  detunncd  head  us 
a  diUitor,  by  tlie  breadth  ot'  tlie  shouhlers,  or  by  the  entraiiee  into  the 
brim  of  the  small  head  along  with  other  parts  of  the  foetus.  Turning 
should  be  employed  if  the  case  be  diagnosed  early  enough. 

Acardiaeiis  is  another  rare  monstrosity  which  may  interfere  with  labor. 

Double  Monsters.     These  may  be  considered  in  three  main  groups: 

1.  Those  in  wdiich  there  is  double  formation  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
body — e.  g.,  a  two-headed  monster. 

2.  Those  in  which  there  is  double  formation  of  the  lower  part. 

3.  Those  in  which  there  are  two  heads  and  two  bodies: 
(a)  Those  in  which  the  backs  are  united. 

(6)  Those  in  Avhich  the  bellies  are  united. 


Fig.  331. 


Ischiopage. 

Diagnosis.  This  may  be  very  difficult  during  labor.  It  can  be  best 
arrived  at  when  the  hand  is  passed  into  the  uterus.  Double  monsters 
are  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  twins. 

Rf:lation  to  Labor.  In  many  cases  these  monsters  are  delivered 
naturally,  probably  because  the  foetus  is  usually  small. 

Lroif  has  recommended  the  following  treatment:  AVhen  both  heads 
present,  and  are  movable,  one  should  be  pushed  u[),  in  order  to  allow 
the  other  to  engage.  Turning  may  sometimes  be  tried  in  order  to 
deliver  the  legs  tir.^t.  Forceps  may  be  used  to  aid  the  advancing  head. 
Sometimes  embryotomy  is  neces,sary. 
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CHAPTEE    XXI. 

ANOMALIES  ARISING  FROM  ACCIDENTS  OR  DISEASE. 

Prolapsus  Funis. 

In  this  accident  a  loop  of  the  umbilical  cord  slips  down  alongside  the 
presenting  part  or  in  advance  of  it.  As  the  labor  progresses  the  dis- 
placed portion  of  the  cord  is  exposed  to  strangulation  by  pressure  between 
the  presenting  part  and  the  walls  of  the  birth-canal.  Unrelieved,  the 
complication,  as  a  rule,  results  in  the  death  of  the  fcEtus  within  a  few 
moments  by  interruption  of  the  foeto-placental  circulation.  In  excep- 
tional instances  the  cord  may  escape  injurious  pressure  and  the  child  be 
born  alive.  This  is  possible  when  the  pelvis  is  relatively  roomy  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  foetus  is  accomplished  in  one  or  two  pains.  Prolapse 
of  the  cord  may  take  place  before  labor  begins,  but  in  the  majority  of 
cases  it  does  not  occui-  until  the  eervix  is  well  dilated.  Ordinarily  the 
two  halves  of  the  prolaj)sed  cord  lie  in  aj)position,  but  occasionally  the 
presenting  j)ortion  of  the  child  may  intervene.  Thus  in  vertex  presen- 
tation the  loop  may  extend  upon  opposite  sides  of  the  head,  and  in 
shoulder  or  footling  presentation  may  include  an  arm  or  a  leg.  The 
prolapse  occurs  most  frecpiently  at  one  side  (»f  the  promontory,  rarely 
along  the  lateral  wall  of  the  ju'lvis,  and  still  more  rarely  near  the 
median  line  in  fiont. 

W  hen  the  prola])se  is  within  the  bag  of  waters  it  is  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  a  presentation  of  the  funis. 

Frequency.  The  frequency  of  prolapsus  funis  as  generally  estimated 
is  about  1  in  250  labors.  According  to  Winckel,  it  happens  once  in 
from  (Jo  to  500  cases.  In  a  collective  investigation  by  Churchill,  pro- 
lapse of  the  cord  was  reported  <S52  times  in  91,000  l)irths,  an  average 
of  1  in  107  cases.  The  complication  is  met  most  fi-ecpiently  when  an 
extremity  presents,  next  in  order  of  fVecjuency  in  breech,  and  last  in 
vertex  ))resentations. 

Etiology.  The  essential  cause  of  prolapse  of  the  cord  is  failure  of  the 
presenting  jKirtof  the  fetus  to  fill  coiu]>letely  and  continuously  the  lower 
uterine  segment.  Conditions,  then,  which  may  give  rise  to  this  lack  of 
(^lose  a])proximation  are  ])re(lisposing  causes  of  ])rola])sus  funis.  They 
are  :  narrow  pelvis,  which  may  act  not  only  by  hindering  the  adaptation 
(»f  the  head  to  the  ])assages,  but  by  favoring  the  occurrence  of  mal])res- 
entatinn  ;  uterine  inyomata  ;  diminished  size  and  consequent  mobility 
of  the  fetus,  favoring  nialj)resentation  and  mali)osition  ;  abnormal  pres- 
entations, especially  breech,  shoulder,  footling,  and  face  ])resentations  ; 
excess  of  licpior  amnii,  causing  preternatural  mobility  of  the  fietus  ;  low 
implantation  of  the  ])lacenta  ;  marginal  insertion  or  excessive  length  of 
cord  ;  twin  pregnancy,  mnltiparity,  owing  to  relaxation  of  the  abdomi- 
nal walls  and  to  uterine  oblicjuity,  especially  to  pendulous  abdomen. 

An  important  exciting  cause  is  premature  rupture  of  the   nienil)i'aues 
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uiul  tlie  sudden  csciajx'  ol"  a  large  amount  of  amniotic  fluid,  particularly 
it"  the  woman  is  in  a  standing  or  halt-sitting  posture  when  the  rupture 
occurs  ;  the  escaping  fluid  may  sweep  out  a  loop  ot"  the  cord  in  front  of 
the  presenting  part  of  the  child.  Violent  movements  on  the  part  of  the 
mother  favoring  recession  of  the  foetus  from  the  lower  uterine  segment 
and  the  gravitation  of  the  cord  may  be  included  among  the  possible 
factors  in  bringing  about  the  displacement.  Maladroit  attempts  at 
version  are  sometimes  responsible  for  the  prolapse. 

Diagnosis.  The  examination  should  be  made  between  tiie  ]>ains.  The 
condition  can  scarcely  be  recognized  before  the  os  has  dilated  if  the 
membranes  are  still  intact.  It  may  rarely  be  possible,  if  the  lower  ute- 
rine segment  is  thin,  to  detect,  with  the  examining  finger  at  the  utero- 
vaginal junction,  the  pulsation  of  the  cord.  It  is  distinguished  from 
maternal  pulse  by  the  count.  If  the  os  is  sufficiently  dilated  to  admit 
the  flnger,  the  cord  may  be  felt  when  it  lies  well  down  in  the  mem- 
branes. Yet  it  may  escape  detection,  owing  to  the  facility  with  which 
it  recedes  from  the  examining  finger.  When  the  foetus  is  dead,  pulsa- 
tion is,  of  course,  absent.  The  absence  of  pulsation,  however,  can  be 
taken  as  evidence  of  foetal  death  only  when  persistent  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes.  The  funic  pulse  may  be  interrupted  temporarily  by  compres- 
sion of  the  cord  between  the  pelvic  brim  and  the  presenting  part.  Fin- 
gers and  toes  are  distinguished  from  the  cord  by  their  anatomical  char- 
acters. Foetal  parts,  too,  will  sometimes  be  drawn  up  when  touched. 
The  prolapsed  cord  should  not  be  mistaken  for  intestine.  The  latter  is 
recognized  by  the  mesentery  and  by  the  absence  of  pulsation.  It  is 
larger  than  the  cord  and  not  so  firm  in  consistence.  After  the  mem- 
branes have  ruptured  and  the  cord  protrudes  into  the  vagina,  or  through 
the  vulva,  the  diagnosis  presents  no  difficulty.  The  presence  or  absence 
of  pulsation  should  always  be  noted,  to  determine  whether  the  child  is 
living  or  not,  since  this  question  will  obviously  have  an  important  bear- 
ing on  the  treatment.  Should  the  displaced  loop  be  caught  between  the 
presenting  part  and  the  sides  of  the  pelvis,  but  fall  no  farther,  the  con- 
dition mav  escape  detection  and  the  child  be  asphyxiated  before  the 
cause  is  discovered.  Winckel  says  that  whetn  he  fetal  heart-sounds 
grow  continually  feebler  and  no  cause  is  apparent,  prolajise  of  the  funis 
should  be  suspected,  and  the  physician  should  act  accordingly. 

Prognosis.  In  general  this  complication  of  labor  has,  of  itself  alone, 
little  influence  u))on  the  mother.  The  treatment  necessitated  in  the 
interest  of  the  child  frecpiently  subjects  the  woman  to  the  risks  of  shock, 
hemorrhage,  and  sepsis  usually  attendant  upon  forced  delivery. 

For  the  child  the  j)rognosis  is  exceedingly  grave.  More  than  half  the 
children  die  of  asphyxia.  Churchill  places  the  infant  mortality  at  53  per 
cent.,  Seanzoni  at  58  per  cent.  Depaul,  in  143  cases,  had  96  deaths.  The 
pntgnosis,  liowever,  must  necessarily  vary  witli  the  conditions  of  the 
(!ase,  such  as  the  position  and  presentation  of  the  fietus,  the  degree  of 
displacement,  the  i)art  of  the  pelvis  at  which  it  occurs,  the  size  of  the 
cord,  and  tlie  duration  of  the  ])rolapse.  Prolapse  of  the  cord  in  vertex 
and  even  in  breech  is  more  surely  fatal  to  the  foetus  than  in  other  pres- 
entations, since  the  presenting  part  more  completely  fills  the  pelvis  and 
the  cord  is  more  certainly  strangulated.  The  risk  to  the  foetus  is  com- 
pa'-atively  small  while  the  membranes  are  intact.     The  possibility  of 
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escaping  iujiirioiis  ])res<iir('  is  ohvioiisly  givatcr  wiicii  the  cord  \\v>  in 
that  part  of  tiie  pelvis  in  which  there  is  most  room.  The  size  of  the 
eord  has  some  inflnenee,  since  the  thicker  the  cord  tlie  greater  the 
amonnt  of  ^^'harton's  jelly  and  the  conseqnent  protection  of  the  vessels. 
W\X\\  primipane,  in  whom  the  passages  are  more  nnyielding  and  the 
labor  more  prolonged,  the  foetal  mortality  is  greater  than  with  wnnicii 
who  have  borne  children. 

Treatment.  When  the  child  is  snrely  di'ad  (u-  ii(iii-\iablc,  the  reposi- 
tion of  the  cord  is  obviously  not  called  for. 

Before  llupiure  of  Meinbnine.s.  When  the  child  is  living  and  the  mem- 
branes are  unruptured,  the  latter  should,  if  possible,  be  preserved.  It 
should  be  a  general  rule  before  rupturing  the  membrane  in  any  case 
first  to  examine  for  possible  prolapse  of  the  cord.  For  reduction  of  the 
dis])lacement  while  the  bag  of  waters  is  still  intact  jiostural  measures 
should  be  tried.  Harm  can  seldom  come  to  the  fretus  from  the  prolapse 
so  long  as  the  waters  have  not  esca]ied.  The  woman  is  required  to  lie 
on  the  side  opposite  that  on  which  the  cord  has  come  down.  Gravity 
thus  favors  the  return  of  the  ])rola])sed  loop.  The  reposition  may  be 
assisted,  if  need  be,  by  gently  pushing  up  the  cord  between  the  ]iains, 
with  care  to  avoid  breaking  the  membranes. 

Should  this  fail  the  woman  may  be  placed  in  the  knee-chest  position. 
In  this  posture  the  inverted  axis  of  the  uterus  is  nearly  vertical,  and 
gravity  acts  at  the  greatest  advantage.  The  Trendelenburg  posture 
may  serve  as  a  convenient  substitute  for  the  latter  position.  While  not 
so  effectual  as  the  knee-chest,  it  is  more  so  than  the  lateral  ])osture  ;  the 
inclination  should  be  about  45  degrees. 

The  foetal  heart  is  to  be  listened  for  at  short  intervals.  The  cord 
once  reposited,  to  j)revent  recurrence  of  the  ])i-olapse  the  presenting 
part  should  be  crowded  into  the  excavation  and  tirinly  held  there  till 
engaged. 

A  fairly  good  Treiulelenburg  posture  may  be  had  by  raising  the  loot 
of  the  bed  or  cot,  slipping  down  in  the  bed  being  prevented  by  the  helj) 
of  assistants  ;  or  a  chair  placed  ))rone  U]ion  the  l)e(l  may  be  utilized,  the 
back  being  covered  with  a  folded  comfortable. 

After  Rupture  of  the  Membranes.  If  the  foetal  pulse  can  be  felt,  the 
cord  should  be  re])laccd,  if  possible.  If  pulsation  has  ceased  and  the 
fcetal  heart  is  still  beating,  the  presenting  ])()le  of  the  foetus  should  be 
pushed  up  and  the  cord  reposited  after  pulsation  returns.  Two  methods 
are  available — the  manual  and  the  instrumental.  Either  is  to  be  inider- 
taken  with  the  aid  of  posture  and  generally  of  an.esthesia.  The  knee- 
chest,  the  Trendelenburg,  or  even  the  lateral  position,  with  the  hips 
strongly  elevated,  may  be  chosen.  The  first  is  the  most  effectual,  but  is 
not  always  practicable,  under  anaesthesia,  without  the  aid  of  skilled 
assistants. 

Manual  Method.  It  nuist  be  remembered  that  much  handling  of 
the  cord  enfeebles  the  circulation  and  endangers  the  life  of  the  child. 
The  cord  should  be  gently  drawn  to  the  front  of  the  pelvis,  where  the 
reposition  can  most  easily  be  effected.  It  is  seldom  that  the  jirolapsed 
loops  can  be  caught  uj)  in  the  hand  and  returned  into  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus,  or  even  jiushed  u])  in(;h  by  inch;  as  fast  as  one  part  is  reposited 
another  comes  dow'n.     Yet  success  is  sometimes  possible  by  either  of 
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these  ])lans.  A  method  which  has  rarely  failed  in  the  writer's  hands  is 
this  :  The  prolapsed  loop  is  loosefi/  twisted  into  a  rope  with  great  care  to 
avoid  interference  with  the  circulation.  It  can  then  readily  be  replaced 
witiiin  the  uterus.  For  retention,  the  woman  may  be  kept  in  the  latero- 
))rone  position,  or  the  presenting  pole  be  held  in  the  brim  till  engaged. 
Occasional  examinations  are  made  per  vaginam  to  make  sure  that  the 
cord  has  not  again  slipped  doCvn.  The  foetal  pulse-rate  is  listened  for  at 
frequent  intervals. 

lN8TRrMKNTAi.  INIethod.  A  suitable  instrument  for  repositing  the 
prolapsed  cord  may  be  improvised  with  a  large  English  catheter  and  a 
tew  feet  of  tape.  A  loop  of  the  tape  is  made  to  encircle  the  cord  loosely, 
and  its  free  ends  are  attached  to  the  tip  of  the  catheter.  The  repositor, 
with  a  stylet  inserted,  is  pushed  into  the  uterus  well  up  to  the  fundus, 
carrying  the  cord  with  it.  The  stylet  is  withdrawn  and  the  catheter  left 
to  be  expelled  with  the  child.  If  preferred,  the  tape  may  be  secured  to 
the  catheter  by  a  bow-knot,  which  can  be  untied  by  pulling  on  the  free 
end  of  the  tape,  and  the  cord  thus  be  set  free.  The  instrument  may 
then  be  withdrawn.  lieturu  of  the  prolapse  is  prevented  by  j)ressure 
over  the  fundus,  holding  the  presenting  ])ole  in  the  brim  till  firmly 
engaged. 

Version  or  Forceps.  Attempts  at  reposition  failing,  if  the  child  is  still 
living,  immediate  resort  should  be  had  to  version  or  forceps.  It  is  some- 
times possible  to  save  the  child  by  rapid  delivery  without  replacing  the 
funis.  The  cord  should  first  be  disposed  in  front  of  that  sacro-iliac  joint 
opposite  which  there  is  most  room. 

Inversion  of  the  Uterus. 

Inversion  of  the  uterus  may  be  complete  or  partial.  In  complete 
inversion  the  organ  is  turned  inside  out  and  upside  down.  In  partial 
inversion  it  presents  a  cup-shaped  depression  of  greater  or  less  depth  at 
the  fundus. 

Frequency.  Fortunately  this  accident  is  exceedingly  rare.  Winckel 
had  never  seen  a  case  of  complete  inversion  of  the  uterus  in  20,000  cases 
of  labor,  nor  had  Brauu  in  250,000.  In  192,000  labors  at  the  Rotunda 
Hospital  in  Dublin,  covering  a  period  of  nearly  a  century,  one  case  was 
reported.  The  accident  is  doubtless  more  frequent  in  private  than  in 
hospital  practice.  Kehrer  says  it  is  believed  to  occur  once  in  2000  labors. 
Inversion  of  the  uterus  seldom  takes  place  except  at  term,  yet  we  have 
records  of  cases  complicating  miscarriage  at  six  months,  and  Woodson 
reports  a  complete  inversion  following  miscarriage  at  four  months. 

Varieties.  The  inversion  may  be  acute  or  chronic.  The  latter  variety 
concerns  the  gynecologist  rather  than  the  obstetrician,  and  will  not  be 
discussed  in  this  connection.  Three  degrees  of  acute  inversion  are  recog- 
nized : 

1.  A  cup-shaped  depression  of  the  fiuidus,  the  latter  approaching  but 
Udt  engaging  in  the  os  uteri.     (Fig.  33-').) 

2.  Partial  inversion,  the  fundus  protruding  fix)m  the  os.  This  is  a 
true  intussusception.     (Fig.  334.) 

3.  Complete  inversion  (Fig.  335).  In  the  latter  variety,  the  uterus 
being  turned   inside  out,  tlie  body  of  the  organ  may  project  from   the 
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vulva,  appearing  as  a  rounded  mass  between  the  patient's  thighs.  In 
the  funnel-sliapod  depression  formed  by  the  inverted  uterus  may  be 
found,  in  addition  to  the  appendages,  small  intestine  and  a  ]iortion  of 
the  omentum. 

Etiology.  Much  discussion  has  arisen  among  writers  as  to  the  causes 
and  mechanism  of  inversion  of  the  uterus.  One  factor  of  paramount 
importance,  and  in  the  absence  of  which  inversion  is  practically  impos- 


•Fjo.  33J. 


Fig. 


Beginning  inversion  of  iitorns,  ydacenta 
attached.  (Modified  from  Rikemont-Des- 
SAiGNES  and  Lepage  ) 


Cup-shaped  depression  of  fnndns.  fModi- 
fied  from  Ribemont-Dessaignes  :ind  Le- 
page.) 


sible,  is  atony  or  paresis  of  the  uterine  muscle.  In  an  exhaustive  article 
on  this  subje(!t  Cram|)ton  arriv^es  at  the  following  conclusion:  "  Inver- 
sion of  the  uterus  is  preceded  by  paresis  of  some  portion  of  the  uterine 
mu.scle,  not  necessarily  at  the  })]acental  site,  the  main  causes  being  too 
frequent  child-bearing,  tedious  labors,  precij)itatc  labors,  repeated  miscar- 
riages, and  traumatism."  For  traction  on  the  cord  to  produce  inversion 
there  nuist  be  some  attendant  paresis.  In  the  absence  of  inertia  the  cord 
would  break  under  the  strain  necessary  to  invert  the  uterus.  Inversion 
may  take  place  in  sudden  or  unex])ected  delivery  while  the  woman  is 
in  the  standing  position.  The  accident  is  most  likely  to  occur  either  at 
the  moment  the  (;hild  is  born  or  during  the  third  stage  of  labor.  Inver- 
sion of  the  uterus  may  originate  in  any  of  the  following  ways  : 

1.  The  inversion  may  be  spontaneous.  When  the  placental  attach- 
ment is  at  the  fundus  a  temporary  atony  of  the  uterine  muscle  at 
this  point  may  cause  a  di])|)iug  down  of  the  fundus,  and  the  beginning 
inversion  may  l)e  increased  by  the  weight  of  the  placenta  if  still  attached, 
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and  of  the  abdominal  viscera  pressing  upon  the  fundus  from  above. 
(Fig.  332.)  The  inverted  portion  now  acts  as  a  foreign  body,  and  being 
firmly  grasped  by  the  nou-paralyzed  segment  of  the  uterus,  it  is  carried 
further  down  at  each  contraction  of  the  organ.  A  similar  phenomenon 
is  observed  in  intussusception  of  the  bowels.  Inversion  arising  in  this 
manner  is  most  likely  to  be  incomplete. 

2.  The  accident  may  be  caused  by  unskilful  pressure  of  the  obstetri- 
cian's hand  on  the  fundus.  Instances  have  been  reported  in  which  inver- 
sion of  the  uterus  was  produced  by  attempts  at  expressing  the  placenta 
directly  after  the  completion  of  the  second  stage  of  labor.  If,  before 
sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  contraction  to  occur,  forcible  pressure  l)e 


Fig.  334. 


Fig.  3:>"i 


Partial  inversion  of  uterus.    (Modified  from 
Ribemont-Dessaigne.s  and  Lepahe.) 


Complete  inversion  of  uterus.  (Modified  from 
Ribe.mont-Dessaignes  and  Lepage.) 


made  on  the  fundus,  inversion  may  result.  Among  the  medical  writings 
of  the  ancients  mention  is  made  of  uterine  inversion  induced  in  this 
manner. 

3.  A  common  cause  is  believed  to  be  traction  upon  the  cord  in  the 
endeavor  to  remove  the  placenta  shortly  after  the  child  is  born.  The 
relaxation  of  the  uterus  usually  present  at  this  time  favors  the  inversion. 
In  exceptional  in.stances  of  short  cord  the  fundus  may  be  dragged  doAvn 
by  the  tension  jMit  upon  the  cord  as  the  child  is  expelled. 

Symptoms.  Tlio  u.snal  symptoms  of  inversion  of  the  uterus  are  pain, 
hcmorrliage,  \  esical  and  rectal  tenesmus,  and  profound  shock.  The 
inten.sily  of  the  .symptoms,  however,  varies  greatly  in  different  ca.ses. 
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Onlinarlly  the  pain  is  -cxht*'.  Tt  conies  on  abruptly,  and  is  rofcrrod  to 
tlu-  lower  ahdonien  and  the  pelvis.  'Die  abdomen  is  painful  to  the 
touei).  The  iieniorrhaije  may  or  may  not  i)e  ])rotuse,  depending  upon 
the  det^roe  of  uterine  rehixation.  In  exceptional  cases  it  is  insij2:- 
nilicant  ;  o^eiu'rally  it  is  excessive.  In  the  latter  event  the  synij)toms 
of  acute  amemia  are  present. 

The  vesical  and  rectal  symptoms  are  sometimes  wholly  absent.  Occa- 
sionally there  is  retention  of  urine.  Reeve  reports  two  cases  of  complete 
inversion  in  which  there  was  nothing  in  the  patient's  ajipearance  or  his- 
tory to  excite  suspicion  of  the  accident.  Jewett  has  })ul)lislied  a  similar 
case. 

Diagnosis.  As  a  ride,  the  acutcuess  and  severity  of  the  symi)toms  are 
such  that  they  can  scarcely  fail  to  arrest  the  physician's  attention  shoidd 
he  be  present  when  the  inversion  occurs.  The  diagnosis,  however,  must 
rest  mainly  on  the  physical  signs.  Tliese  are  essentially  the  absence  of 
the  usual  abdominal  tumor,  the  presence  of  an  intravagiual  tumor,  and 
the  character  of  the  tumor.  It  is  indispensable  to  a  satisfactory  physical 
examination  that  the  bladder  and  the  rectum  be  empty.  If  the  examiner 
is  expert,  the  absence  of  the  uterus  in  the  abdomen  may  be  determined 
beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt  by  the  combined  abdominal  and  vaginal, 
followed,  if  necessary,  by  the  abdomino-rectal  examination.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  tumor  in  the  vagina  is  obvious  to  the  touch,  sometimes  to  the 
eye.  It  must,  however,  be  differentiated  from  a  uterine  polypus.  The 
distinguishing  points  are  the  following:  The  inverted  uterus  presents  a 
funnel-shaped  depression  at  the  cervix,  which  may  generally  be  made 
out  with  one  hand  over  the  abdomen,  the  other  making  counter-pressure 
over  the  tumor  within  the  vagina.  If  the  inversion  has  existed  for 
several  days  the  abdomen  may  be  too  tense  and  too  tender  for  satisfactory 
palpation  ;  but  this  difficulty  may  be  overcome  by  anaesthesia.  In  uterine 
inversion  the  implantation  of  the  pedicle  is  circular,  while  in  a  polypus  it 
is  lateral.  In  the  latter  condition  a  uterine  sound  may  be  passed  by  the 
side  of  the  pedicle  into  the  uterine  cavity,  while  in  the  former  the  sound 
will  be  arrested  at  the  root  of  the  pedicle.  Sometimes  it  is  })ossible  by 
inspection  with  the  aid  of  the  speculum  to  detect  upon  the  surface  of  the 
tumor  the  openings  of  the  Fallopian  tubes.  The  spe(!ial  contractility  of 
the  uterus  may  aid  in  differentiating.  The  j)ossible  presence  of  the 
placenta  still  adherent  to  the  uterus  must  be  borne  in  mind.  Distinction 
from  a  ])olypus,  however,  is  sometimes  difficult. 

Prognosis.  Inversion  of  the  uterus  is  among  the  most  formidable  com- 
plications of  childbirth.  Death  may  occur  within  a  few  hours  from 
hemorrhage  and  shock,  or  later  from  scpticirmia.  I\arely  a  chronic 
inversion  may  exist  for  months  or  years.  In  exceptional  instances  spon- 
taneous reposition  has  taken  place,  and  recovery  has  been  known  to  fol- 
low the  separation  of  the  organ  by  .sloughing.  The  total  mortality  may 
fairly  be  stated  at  from  one-quarter  to  one-third. 

Treatment.  Pkophyi.axis.  Puerjieral  inversion  of  the  uterus  is  gen- 
erally, if  not  always,  a  ])revcntal)le  accident.  It  is  scarcely  jxissible  under 
a  proper  management  of  the  third  stage  of  labor.  The  prophylaxis  con- 
sists in  the  avoidance  of  traction  upon  the  cord  while  the  uterus  is 
relaxed,  and  of  manipulation  which  may  indent  the  fundus,  and  finally 
of  pro])erly  directed  elTorts  to  bring  about  a  prompt  and  jicrsistent  retrac- 
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tiou  of  the  uterus.  If  the  uterus  i.s  intelligently  watched,  -with  the  hand 
on  the  abdomen  over  the  anterior  surface  of  the  fundus,  from  the  moment 
the  child  is  expelled  till  retraction  is  complete  the  si ij^h test  depression  at 
the  fundus  may  immediately  be  detected  and  reduced.  Failure  to  con- 
tract normally  can  usually  be  corrected  by  friction  or  by  compression 
with  one  or  both  hands. 

Reposition.  There  are  three  methods  of  employino;  taxis  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  a  recent  inversion  of  the  uterus.  The  first  consists  in  jj:;rasj)inti:;  the 
fundus  of  the  uterus  in  tlie  hollow  of  the  ritrht  hand  and  makin*r  gentle 
but  tirm  pressure  upward  in  the  axis  of  the  pelvis. 

In  the  second  method  the  hand  is  carried  into  the  vagina  with  its  back 
toward  the  uterus,  and  with  the  lingers  a  part  of  the  lateral  uterine  wall 
is  pushed  upward  through  the  constricting  ring.  With  the  fingers  of 
the  other  hand  applied  over  the  abdomen  the  cervical  ring  is  dilated. 
As  the  ring  yields  the  lower  uterine  segment,  and  finally  the  entire  body 
of  the  uterus,  is  pushed  upward  through  the  cervical  girdle.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  direct  the  pressure  toward  one  side,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  promontory  of  the  sacrum. 

The  third  method  consists  in  making  alternating  pressure  at  the 
middle  of  the  fundus  or  near  the  orifices  of  the  oviducts  with  the 
coned  fingers.  As  a  rule,  the  induction  of  the  inversion  by  whatever 
method  is  to  be  undertaken  only  with  the  aid  of  an  anaesthetic. 

Reposition  being  complete,  the  hand  is  kept  within  the  uterus  for 
several  minutes  till  a  contraction  occurs.  To  excite  uterine  contraction 
and  stop  the  bleeding,  ergot  or  ergotine  is  administered  subcutaneously. 
Putting  the  child  to  the  breast  may  help,  or  an  intra-uteriue  douche  of 
sterilized  water,  at  a  tem[)erature  of  110°,  may  be  given.  Rarely  will 
it  be  found  necessary  to  tampon  the  uterus  with  iodoform  gauze. 

Should  the  placenta  be  attached  to  the  inverted  uterus,  it  should  gen- 
erally be  separated  before  repositing,  especially  if  it  be  partially  detached. 
When  inversion  has  existed  for  several  days  or  more,  attempts  at  reduc- 
tion may  still  be  made,  but  with  much  less  prospect  of  success  than  at 
the  close  of  labor.  Tu  such  cases,  before  taxis  is  tried,  a  rubber  bag  may 
be  introduced  into  the  vagina  and  distended  with  water.  After  eight  or 
ten  hours  the  bag  is  removed  and  taxis  tried. 

The  taxis  may  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  six  or  eight  hours,  elastic 
))ressure  with  a  water-bag  being  maintained  during  the  intervals.  In 
difficult  cases  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  knee-chest  or  the  Tren- 
delenburg positions.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  all  niani])ula- 
tiou  or  instrumentation  within  the  vagina  must  be  conducted  under  a 
strict  asepsis.  Extreme  measures  must  be  avoided  during  the  ])uerpe- 
rium,  and  attempts  at  reposition  are  best  postponed  for  three  or  four 
weeks,  should  they  not  prove  successful  within  twenty-four  or  forty-eight 
hours. 

If  the  uterus  is  infected,  early  amputation  is  generally  advisable. 
But  hysterectomy,  together  with  the  treatment  of  chronic  inversion, 
belongs  more  properly  to  the  province  of  the  gynecologist. 
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Rupture  of  the  Uterus. 

Rupture  of  the  uterus  may  occur  in  any  portion  of  the  orsjan,  and 
during  gestation,  hibor,  or  the  i)nerporinm.  Laceration  of  the  infra- 
vaginal  portion  of  the  cervix  is  an  accident  of  little  consequence;  indeed, 
a  tear  of  greater  or  less  extent  is  apt  to  occur  in  all  first  labors.  These 
lacerations  are  discussed  elsewhere.  Of  an  entirely  different  character 
are  ruptures  of  the  supravaginal  portion  of  the  cervix  or  of  the  body  of 
the  uterus.  AVhile  spontaneous  rupture  of  the  uterus  may  take  ])lace  in 
the  later  months  of  gestation  or  during  the  puerperal  period,  the  vast 
majoritv  of  ruptures  occur  during  the  second  stage  of  labor.  In  this  con- 
nection will  be  discussed  more  especially  ruptures  of  the  body  of  the 
uterus  occurring  during  childbirth. 

Frequency.  Fortunately,  uterine  ruptm-c  is  a  rare  accident.  The  fre- 
queucv  mav  be  stated  at  1  in  about  4000  labors.  Ciiurchill,  however, 
gives  the  jiroportiou  as  1  in  1331,  Bumni  1  in  940;  and  Jolly  estimates, 
from  nearly  one  million  cases,  that  the  accident  occurs  once  in  3400 
labors.  The  latter  authority  found  that  in  573  cases  of  rupture  of  the 
uterus,  376  were  spontaneous  and  197  were  traumatic.  The  percentage 
is  large  in  countries  where  rachitis  and  osteomalacia  are  ]U'evaleut, 
pelvic  deforinitv  often  being  the  predisposing  cause  of  rupture  of  the 
uterus. 

From  the  extreme  reluctance  Avhich  practitioners  naturally  have  for 
j)ublishing  cases  of  this  unfortunate  accident  occurring  in  private  prac- 
tice, estimates  of  its  frequency  must  be  derived  mainly  from  the  records 
of  the  large  hospitals. 

Pathological  Anatomy.  While  rupture  of  the  uterus  may  involve  any 
portion  of  the  organ,  it  usually  begins  in  the  inferior  segment.  This  is 
accounted  for  by  the  greater  distention  and  consequent  thinning  to  which 
this  portion  of  the  uterus  is  subjected  during  labor,  especially  in  labors 
attended  with  violent  uterine  contractions.  The  anterior  and  the  poste- 
rior wall  of  the  lower  uterine  segment,  too,  are  exposed  to  injury  by 
pressure  between  the  bony  ])rominences  of  the  sacrum  behind,  or  of  the 
symphysis  in  front,  and  the  child's  head.  Sometimes  the  vaginal  por- 
tion of  the  neck  is  torn  away  in  the  form  of  a  ring  before  the  advancing 
head.  Most  frequently  the  seat  of  rupture  is  lateral.  When  rupture 
occurs  at  or  near  term,  and  is  due  to  external  violence,  the  superior  por- 
tion of  the  anterior  wall  is  usually  the  location  of  the  injury.  AVhen 
the  uterus  is  the  seat  of  a  neoplasm,  either  benign  or  malignant,  the  elas- 
ticity of  that  portion  of  the  organ  which  is  diseased  is  diminished,  and 
rupture  may  occur  along  the  edge  of  the  degenerated  tissue.  S(une 
authorities  hold,  however,  that  this  want  of  elasticity  affords  greater 
resistance  to  intra-uterine  pressure,  and  that,  consequently,  when  the 
uterus  is  ruptured,  the  ])ortion  involved  in  the  new  growth  is  the  last  to 
give  way. 

The  extent,  direction,  and  shape  of  the  tear  are  subject  to  the  widest 
possible  variation.  The  extent  of  the  injury  varies  in  different  cases 
from  a  small  rent  scarcely  large  enough  to  admit  the  finger  tip  to  a 
laceration  permitting  the  escape  of  the  child  and  placenta  into  the  abdom- 
inal cavitv.  The  direction  is  most  frequently  vertical,  sometimes  trans- 
verse or  oblique.      It   may  involve  the  entire   length   of    the   uterus; 
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frequently  it  invades  tlie  vagina,  and  in  exceptional  instances  the  hladdcr. 
Jewett  has  reported  two  cases  in  which  the  child  escaped  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity  through  a  rent,  most  of  which  was  in  the  posterior 
vaginal  wall.  Transverse  tears  may  extend  through  the  circumi'erence 
of  the  organ.  Rarely  the  tear  is  even  and  clean  cut.  Usuallv  the 
edge  of  th<'  wound  presentn  a  jagged  and  irregular  a])])earance,  owing 
to  the  contractility  of  the  nmscnlar  fihres  of  the  uterus. 

If  the  patient  survives  the  accident  for  forty-eight  or  scventv-two 
hours,  there  may  he  found  post  mortem  a  large  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
abdominal  cavity;  indeed,  the  hemorrhage  is  often  the  cause  of  death. 
The  tissues  around  the  margin  of  the  wound  are  frequently  smoI leu  and 
ecchymosed,  and  there  may  be  patches  of  necrotic  tissue.  Where  the 
uterus  was  primarily  the  seat  of  lesions  favoring  rupture  evidence  to 
that  effect  will  be  observed. 

The  rupture  may  be  complete  or  partial.  In  coiiijikfe rujAuir  t\w  tear 
involves  both  the  muscularis  and  the  peritoneum,  opening  the  perito- 
neal cavity;  in  incomplete  rupture  the  laceration  extends  through  the 
muscular  wall  only,  the  serous  covering  remaining  intact.  In  complete 
rupture  loops  of  intestine  may  prolapse  into  the  uterus,  and  even  into 
the  vagina.  Infective  peritonitis  rapidly  follows  the  extrusion  of  the 
fcetus  and  placenta  into  the  peritoneum.  The  accident,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say,  is  immediately  fatal  to  the  foetus.  The  laxity  with 
which  the  peritoneum  is  attached  to  the  inferior  wall  of  the  uterus 
makes  it  possible  for  a  ru])ture  beginning  in  the  su])ravaginal  portion 
of  the  neck  to  extend  upward  for  a  considerable  distance  in  the  muscular 
layer  of  the  uterus  Avithout  laceration  of  its  serous  covering.  Most  fre- 
quently the  tear  in  the  serous  covering  takes  place  at  the  insertion  of  the 
broad  ligament.  In  subserous  lacerations  a  large  effusion  of  blood  nmy 
accumulate  at  the  seat  of  the  rent  without  the  peritoneal  cavity.  fhc 
peritoneal  coat  may  be  ruptured,  the  muscular  layer  remaining  ininct. 
This  form  of  laceration  is  possible  during  either  ]iregnane\-  or  labor 
Avhen  from  any  cause  elasticity  of  the  peritoneum  has  been  impaired.  In 
these  rare  instances  hemorrhage  and  diffuse  peritonitis  may  result. 

Etiology.  The  causes  of  rupture  of  the  uterus  are:  I.  I'lxdisjiosing 
and  II.  Determining. 

I.  Predisposing  Causes.  During  pregnancy  and  at  term  the  uterus 
becomes  greatly  distended,  and  its  Malls  are  softened  and  thinned.  Con- 
ditions which  lead  to  excessive  distention  of  the  uterus  are  hydramnios, 
multiple  pregnancy,  hydr(^ce])halus,  and  those  which  lessen  the  resistance 
of  the  uterine  wall.  JMultijiarity,  late  primiparity,  or  systemic  disease 
may  act  as  predisposing  causes.  According  to  the  statistics  collected  by 
Brand,  of  546  cases  of  rupture,  only  64  occurred  in  primiparse.  Since 
male  children  are  ordinarily  larger  than  female,  sex,  as  suggested  by 
Keever,  may  be  a  predisposing  factor.  He  found  that  in  twenty  cases 
of  ru])tur('  three-fourths  wqvq  male  children. 

The  iuHiienee  which  some  form  of  degenoration  of  the  uterine  wall  may 
exert  as  a  i)redisposing  cause  of  rupture  is  uiuloubtedly  great,  though 
clinical  evid(Mice  to  this  effect  is  necessarily  meagre.  Traumatism  of 
various  sorts,  as  blows,  falls,  kicks,  etc.,  may  weaken  the  wall  of  ihe 
uterus  at  the  site  of  injury.  The  nniscular  fibres  of  the  uterus  may  be 
the  seat  of  degenerative  changes,  calcareous,  fatty,  or  apoplectiform,  con- 
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ditions  which  favor  nij)tiin'.  Tlie  weak  point  may  be  in  the  scar  left 
by  a  former  Ciesarean  section.  Mali_i!;nant  disease  <^f  the  uterus  exposes 
to  iu|)tiirc.  A  lar<::e  ii^rowtii  in  the  uterus,  as  a  submucous  fibroid,  mav 
by  its  mechanical  ])resenc('  offer  an  obstacle  to  the  ex|)ulsion  of  the  chihl, 
and  thus  favor  rupture.  Malformation  of  the  uterus  predisposes  to  this 
accideiU.  Rarelv  the  uterus  is  perforated  in  cystic  de<j:;eneration  of  the 
chorion.  Pelvic  defornnty  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  the  predisposing 
causes  of  uterine  rupture. 

Other  conditions  wliich  <rive  rise  to  disproportion  between  the  fVetus 
and  the  birth-canal,  or  which  obstruct  the  birth,  as  marked  uterine 
obli(|iiity,  malpresentatif)ns,  and  malpositions,  may  predisj)ose.  \\'hile 
riij»tiire  oC  the  uterus  rarely  occurs  l)ef()re  the  niend)ranes  have  broken, 
a  case  is  recorded  l)v  Hamilton  in  which  at  the  autopsy  the  lateral  wall 
of  the  uterus  was  the  seat  of  a  tear  of  considerable  extent,  the  membranes 
still  being  intact.  Rupture  of  the  puerperal  uterus  is  due  to  sloughing 
or  to  a  dissecting  metritis. 

II.  1)ktkuminin(;  Causes.  The  determining  or  exciting  causes  of 
rupture  of  the  uterus  may  convenicMitly  be  grouped  under  two  heads — 
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traumatism  and  excessive  uterine  contraction.  Examples  of  the  former 
class  ai-e  blows,  falls,  and  kicks.  The  prominence  of  the  uterine  tumor 
at  term  increases  the  risk  from  external  violence  to  mIucIi  persons  in  all 
walks  of  life  are  daily  exposed.  Rupture  occurring  from  these  causes 
concerns  the  general  surgeon  rather  than  the  obstetrician.  Of  much 
more  frequent  ocem  reiiee  is  jxrlbration  by  the  hand  or  instruments,  and 
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rupture  from  uu^^kilf'ul  attempts  at  version,  the  high  application  of  the 
forceps,  prolonged  attempts  at  separating  a  iirmly  adherent  placenta, 
and  other  obstetric  operations.  Hess,  from  an  extended  experience,  be- 
lieves that  spontaneous  rupture  of  the  uterus  is  an  accident  of  great 
rarity,  whereas  the  lacerations  produced  by  rough  manipulations  are 
com])aratively  common.  Probably  the  most  important  element  in  deter- 
mining a  rupture  is  excessive  uterine  retraction.  The  researches  of 
Bandl,  first  published  in  1875,  have  added  much  to  our  knowledgt;  (jf 
this  subject.  He  showed  that  the  uj)p(;r  two-thirds  only  of  the  uterus  is 
the  contractile  portion,  the  lower  third  taking  no  direct  part  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  foetus.  As  labor  progresses  the  upper  portion  of  the 
uterus  becomes  thicker  with  each  contraction,  while  the  lower  portion 
grows  thinner  and  more  distended.  At  the  junction  of  the  upper  and 
lower  segments  there  is  formed  a  well-marked  line  of  demarcation,  which 
occasionally  can  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  wall,  the  "  contraction-  or 
retraction-ring."  If  during  a  pain  the  presenting  part  meets  with 
obstruction,  as  in  contracted  pelvis,  or  a  shoulder  presentation,  or  pelvic 
tumor,  the  lower  segment  of  the  uterus  becomes  excessively  thinned 
until  finally,  under  the  influence  of  an  unusually  forcible  contraction,  ru])t- 
ure  occurs.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  injudicious  exhibition  of 
ergot  has,  not  infre<|uently,  been  the  cause  of  rupture.  Meigs  reports 
three  cases,  and  Bedford  four,  traceable  directly  to  this  cause.  Jolly 
collected  thirty-three  cases  of  uterine  rupture  in  which  ergot  was  given 
in  large  doses.  In  all  cases  of  disproportion,  whether  referable  to  the 
foetus  or  to  the  birth-canal,  rupture  may  be  caused  in  one  of  two  ways  : 
either  as  the  direct  result  of  excessive  and  ])rolonged  contractions,  or  in 
consequence  of  compression  of  the  uterine  wall  between  the  presenting 
part  and  the  bony  pelvis. 

Diagnosis.  In  most  cases  of  threatening  rupture  of  the  uterus  certain 
premonitory  sym]itoms  may  be  observed.  Excessive  crampy  pains  in  the 
lower  abdomen  may  be  felt,  arising  from  overdistention  or  comjiression 
of  the  uterine  wall.  It  is  but  reasonable  to  assume  tliat  when  rupture  is 
imminent  the  distress  occasioned  l)y  undue  stretching  of  the  titerine  walls 
will  be  greater  and  more  persistent  than  in  normal  lal)or.  JNIost  signifi- 
cant of  impending  rupture  is  an  abnormally  high  position  of  the  retrac- 
tion-ring, felt  near  the  line  of  the  umbilicus. 

The  occurrence  of  rupture  of  the  uterus  is  made  manifest  by  the  fol- 
lowing usually  characteristic  phenomena  :  In  course  of  some  obstetric 
manipulation,  or  perha]>s  during  a  violent  exi)ulsive  effort,  the  patient  is 
suddenly  seized  with  intense  ])aiu,  differing  entirely  from  a  normal  labor- 
pain  ;  this  acute  and  cramp-like  j)ain  may  be  accompanied  with  a  sound 
of  tearing,  audible  in  some  cases  to  the  bystanders  as  well  as  to  the 
patient.  The  uterine  contractions  invariably  cease,  the  patient  com])lains 
of  a  dull  continuous  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  the 
evidence  of  profound  shock  is  quickly  manifest.  The  face  is  pale, 
exhibits  great  suffering  and  apprehension,  and  becomes  covered  with  a 
cold,  clammy  sweat ;  the  respirations  ar(>  ra]>id  and  shallow  ;  the  pulse 
small  and  imperceptible.  Nausea,  vomiting,  and  syncope  frequently 
ensue.  There  is  usually,  but  not  always,  some  external  hemorrhage. 
A  ])hysical  examination  reveals  a  change  in  the  contour  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  marked  tenderness  at  the  seat  of  rupture.     If  the  rent  in  the 
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uttTiiii  is  largo  onoiigh  to  pt-rmit  tlie  escape  of  the  foetus  into  the  perito- 
neal cavity,  the  foetal  parts  may  be  palpated  through  the  abtlominal  wall, 
and  apart  from  them  may  be  felt  the  uterus,  perhaps  contracted  down 
to  the  size  of  a  ftetal  head.  Foetal  heart-sounds  and  active  foetal  move- 
ments are  absent.  Upon  vaginal  examination  the  presenting  part  will 
be  found  to  have  recoiled,  or,  ])ossibly,  some  other  portion  of  the  child 
mav  be  encountered,  or  a  looj)  of  intestine  may  be  found  j)rolapsed.  If 
one  or  two  fingers  or  the  entire  hand  are  introduced  into  the  uterus,  the 
site  of  the  rupture  may  easily  be  detected,  and  the  diagnosis  confirmed. 
Some  writers  have  called  attention  to  the  emphysematous  condition  of 
the  abdominal  walls  arising  from  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  cellular 
tissue,  and  to  a  hypogastric  tinnor  formed  by  the  escaped  blood. 

While  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  rupture  are  usually  present  in 
exceptional  cases,  neither  shock,  external  hemorrhage,  cessation  of  the 
uterine  contractions,  nor  marked  local  pain  is  present,  and  the  true 
condition  can  be  determined  only  at  the  autopsy.  In  this  connection 
the  following  statistics  from  Jolly  are  of  interest :  Of  580  cases  of  rupt- 
ure the  contractions  ceased  in  256  ;  there  was  external  hemorrhage 
in  148,  collapse  in  179,  retraction  of  the  presenting  ])art  in  140,  and 
abdominal  })ain  in  133.  The  foetal  limbs  (-ould  be  felt  through  the 
abdominal  wall  in  77  cases. 

The  practitioner  will  do  well  to  view  with  suspicion  any  abnormal 
])ain  occurring  during  the  second  stage  of  labor,  esj)ecially  if  accom- 
panied with  shock.  Reasonable  suspicion  of  rupture  calls  for  immediate 
extraction  of  foetus  and  placenta  and  a  thorough  exploration  of  the 
uterine  Avall  with  the  hand  in  the  uterus. 

Prognosis.  In  complete  rupture  of  the  uterus  without  radical  treat- 
ment the  prognosis  is  exceedingly  grave.  The  outcome  for  the  child  is 
almost  necessarily  fatal,  92  per  cent,  of  all  cases  resulting  in  the  death 
of  the  foetus.  The  immediate  cause  of  death  is  asphyxia.  The  mater- 
nal mortality  is  not  so  high  :  probably  under  the  best  modern  treatment 
about  60  per  cent,  of  the  women  perish.  Yet  unrelieved  the  mortality 
is  not  less  than  90  to  95  per  cent. 

In  the  treatment  of  incomplete  rupture  child  and  placenta  should 
immediately  be  delivered.  Forceps  or  podalic  version  may  be  chosen, 
but  tile  latter  is  seldom  permissible.  When  extraction  by  other  means 
is  likely  to  be  difficult,  delivery  by  ])erforation  in  the  grasp  of  the 
ceplialotribe  is  generally  advisable.  When  the  child  is  dead  the  latter 
procedure  is  clearly  indicated.  If  the  ])lacenta  has  escaped  into  the 
])erit()neum,  it  may  rarely  be  extracted  through  the  rent  by  the  hand  in 
the  uterus  with  the  aid  of  gentle  traction  u])on  the  cord. 

After  extraction  of  child,  placenta,  and  blood-clots  the  location  and 
extent  of  the  rent  should  be  determined  with  the  hand  in  the  uterus. 
Li  incomplete  rupture  of  moderate  extent  and  limited  to  the  upper 
uterine  segment,  no  other  treatment  usually  is  required  than  to  promote 
firm  uterine  contractions. 

In  sul3])eritoneal  lacei-ations  involving  the  lower  segment  of  the  uterus 
an  extraperitoneal  liiematoma  is  generally  developed.  Such  cases  mav  be 
trusted  to  thorough  evacuation  of  blood-clots,  the  control  of  arterial  hem- 
orrhage from  the  cervix  by  ha}mostatic  suture,  and  a  gauze  drain  loosely 
placed  in  the  rent.     The  gauze  may  be  removed  in  twenty-four  hours. 
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The  death  of  the  mother  may  result  from  shock,  from  primary  or 
secondary  hemorrhage,  or  from  sepsis.  More  than  one-half  of  the  deaths 
occur  within  the  first  forty-eight  hours  after  the  injury.  In  pre-anti- 
septic  <lays  the  outlook  was  still  more  gloomy,  but  with  the  increasing 
knowledge  of  abdominal  surgery,  and  the  better  operative  technique  of 
the  present  day,  the  results  have  much  improved.  The  following  statis- 
tics from  JSchultze  show  the"  percentage  of  recoveries  under  different 
methods  of  treatment : 

Complete  rupture  without  treatment,  20.2  per  cent. 

Complete  rupture  treated  with  drainage,  36  per  cent. 

Complete  rupture  treated  by  lajnirotomy,  44.7  ])er  cent. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  the  employment  of 
surgical  measures,  and  the  prognosis  is  in  some  measure  dependent  on 
the  promptness  with  which  resort  is  had  to  operative  interference. 

Tn  incomplete  rupture  the  consequences  are  less  serious.  As  a  rule, 
good  results  may  be  expected  with  the  arrest  of  hemorrhage,  complete 
evacuation  of  blood-clots,  and  proper  drainage. 

Treatment.  Prophylaxis.  Essential  to  the  p-Oji.»%/a.m  of  uterine 
rupture  is  jn-ompt  recognition  of  conditions  which  may  act  as  predisposing 
causes.  In  the  presence  of  vigorous  uterine  contractions  with  no 
progress,  excessive  thinness  of  the  lower  uterine  segment  is  to  be  sus- 
pected and  examined  for.  When  Bandl's  ring  is  felt  more  than  half- 
way from  the  pubes  to  the  umbilicus  labor  should  be  ended  as  speedily 
as  possible.  The  procedure  to  be  adopted  will  depend  upon  the  condi- 
tions present.  In  all  cases  an  anaesthetic,  and  preferably  chloroform, 
should  be  administered  to  the  full  surgical  degree,  to  secure  complete 
relaxation  of  the  uterus.  The  uterus  must  be  emptied  promptly  and 
with  the  least  ]X)ssible  violence.  In  transverse  presentation  version 
is  scarcely  permissible,  and  decapitation  will  generally  be  required.  In 
head  presentation,  if  the  child  is  living  and  the  head  has  already  en- 
gaged, the  cautious  use  of  forceps  should  be  tried  ;  l)ut  if  difliculty  is 
experienced  in  applying  the  blades  the  attempt  should  be  abandoned. 
Two  methods  of  procedure  are  then  left  to  the  obstetrician — Caesarean 
section  or  craniotomy  on  the  living  child.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
latter  alternative  should  be  adopted  only  as  a  last  resort,  if  the  child  is 
viable. 

When  the  proof  of  the  child's  death  is  conclusive  embryotomy  is 
clearly  indicated.  Podalic  version  should  never  be  attempted,  owing  to 
the  great  danger  of  precipitating  rupture  of  the  overstretched  uterine 
walls. 

Treatment  of  Complete  Rupture,  (a)  Drahiagc  In  complete  rupture 
drainage  may  suffice  when  the  rent  is  situated  ])osteriorly  if  the  injury  is 
not  extensive,  if  child  and  placenta  have  been  extracted  through  the 
natural  passages,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  little  oi-  no 
blood  in  the  peritoneum  and  that  the  uterus  is  not  infected.  Prolai)sed 
loops  of  intestine  are  reposited,  and  a  drain  of  wicking  or  of  loose  gauze 
ro])e  is  pushed  through  the  rent,  barely  entcM'ing  the  peritoneum.  The 
drain  is  removed  in  one  or  two  days.  Kuptures  of  the  anterior  wall  aiv 
obviously  not  amenable  to  drainage. 

{/>)  Co'liotomy.  Tiie  abdomen  should  be  opened,  if  the  condition  of 
the  patient  permits,  in  complete  ruptures  situated  anteriorly,  in  extensive 
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laceration  of  the  jmsterior  wall  involving  the  peritoneum,  in  all  eases  in 
which  the  child  has  wholly  escapetl  into  the  i)eritoneum  or  in  Avhich  the 
child  lias  been  dead  for  several  hours.  Abdominal  section  is  indicated, 
too,  when  there  is  much  blood  in  the  peritoneum  or  the  uterus  is  pre- 
sumal)lv  infected.  In  the  presence  of  extensive  or  complicated  injuries 
or  of  pr()bai)le  infection  partial  or  complete  hysterectomy  offers  the  best 
ciiaiice  of  recoverv.  When  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  uterus  is 
asei)tic,  clean-cut  lacerations  of  moderate  extent  may  be  closed  by  two 
or  three  laver:?  of  suture,  as  the  wound  is  closed  in  Ciesarean  section. 
The  usual  toilet  of  the  peritoneum  must  be  carried  out,  and  if  thouirht 
best  a  gauze  drain  through  the  posterior  vaginal  wall  may  be  left  for 
one  or  two  davs. 


Rupture  of  the  Symphysis  Pubis. 

Swelling  and  softening  of  the  ligaments  and  cartilages  of  the  pelvic 
joints  occur  in  slight  degree  during  pregnancy,  especially  at  the  sym- 
physis pubis.  The  softening  is  usually  so  slight  as  to  give  rise  to  little 
or  no  appreciable  se])a ration  ;  exceptionally  it  is  sufficient  to  result  in 
perceptible  mobility  of  the  pubic  bones  upon  each  other.  According  to 
Stoltz,  the  separation  may  result  from  excessive  softening  of  the  joint- 
structures  or  from  direct  violence  during  operative  efforts  at  delivery, 
whether  complicated  or  not  with  excessive  relaxation  of  the  joint-struct- 
ures :  the  former  accident  is  known  as  relaxation  of  the  joint ;  the 
latter,  occurring  during  labor,  us  rupture  of  the  symphysis. 

Causes.  The  predisposing  causes  of  this  accident  are  osteomalacia, 
rachitis,  syphilis,  and  tuberculosis.  Any  profound  cachexia  may  favor 
pelvic  contraction.  Unusually  large  foetal  head  or  faulty  presentation 
predisposes  to  rupture  of  pelvic  articulations.  Spontaneous  rupture  of 
the  symphysis  is  rarely  possible.  In  the  great  majority  of  instances  the 
rupture  is  due  to  forceps.  Excessive  or  misdirected  traction  is  most 
frequently  responsible  for  the  injury.  Of  twenty-three  cases  of  rupture 
of  the  symphysis  collected  by  Havajewicz  forceps  had  been  used  in 
eighteen. 

Diagnosis.  When  rupture  of  the  symphysis  occurs  during  labor  the 
patient  usually  experiences  a  sharp  pain  in  the  joint.  There  may  be  a 
sensation  of  tearing.  A  sudden  advance  of  the  presenting  part  usually 
attends  the  rupture.  Sometimes  the  separation  is  accomj^anied  by  a 
crackling  sound  jK-rccjitible  to  the  attendants,  but  it  is  not  alwavs  present, 
nor  is  it  pathognomonic,  as  the  same  sound  may  be  produced  by  the 
cranial  bones  gliding  over  one  another  or  over  a  prominence  of  the 
pelvis.  Usually  the  mobility  of  the  bones  is  perceptible  to  the  patient 
on  turning  in  bed  during  convalescence.  In  rare  instances  the  patient 
may  be  unaware  of  the  injury  of  the  symphysis  until  she  attempts  to 
walk.  In  extreme  separation  of  th(>  pubic  bones  there  occurs  some  degree 
of  injurv  to  one  or  both  of  the  sacro-iliac  articulations. 

The  diagnosis  is  made  by  direct  examination.  With  the  index-finger 
introduced  within  the  vagina  behind  the  symphysis,  and  the  thumb  in 
front,  the  separation  and  mobility  of  the  bones  may  readily  be  made  out. 
Thf  looseness  of  the  joints  is  detected  by  alternately  flexing  and  extend- 
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ino-  one  tliiuli,  aiul  by  rolatino-  it  outward,  while  the  other  is  tirmh  hehl 
hy  an  assistant.  After  the  patient  is  able  to  leave  the  bed  the  slightest 
mobility  is  appreciable  by  examination  iii  the  standing  posture,  the 
]>atient  being  required  to  rest  her  weight  on  one  and  the  other  foot 
alternatelv. 

The  Prognosis  may  be  grave  if  the  vagina  or  bladder  is  torn.  It  is 
extremely  so  if  the  peritoneum  is  invaded  by  the  laceration.  In  neglected 
cases  permanent  mobility  of  the  joint  may  remain,  with  partial  or  com- 
])lete  inability  to  walk. 

Treatment.  The  treatment  of  rupture  or  relaxation  of  the  symphysis 
Avhen  discovered  at  the  time  of  the  injury  consists  in  immobilizing  the 
joint  for  from  four  to  six  weeks  by  means  of  a  firm  pelvic  bandage.  The 
patient  in  the  mean  time  must  be  kept  in  bed.  The  hammock  bed  of 
Quierel  or  of  Ayres,  as  employed  in  the  after-treatment  of  symphyse- 
otomy, maybe  utilized.  Laceration  of  the  soft  parts  should  be  repaired 
by  immediate  suture.  Neglected  cases  may  be  successfully  treated  by 
vivifying  the  articular  surfaces  with  a  suitable  instrument  passed  sub- 
cutaneously,  and  immobilizing  the  joint  with  a  firm  spica  bandage,  with 
rest  in  bed  for  a  month  or  more.  If  pus  forms,  the  abscess  should  be 
evacuated  promptly.  Wiring  the  bones  together  is  not  necessary,  and 
yields  no  better  result. 


Hsematoma  of  the  Vulva  and  Vagina. 

Extravasation  of  blood  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  vagina  and  vulva 
occurs  most  frequently  in  the  labia  majora.  Sometimes  the  primary 
seat  of  the  effusion  is  in  the  labia  minora.  Rarely  the  hemorrhage 
takes  place  into  the  paravaginal  tissues  or  the  perineum.  The  hemor- 
rhage may  be  venous  or  arterial,  usually  the  former.  The  extravasation 
begins  generally  during  the  second  stage  of  labor,  rarely  after  delivery. 
The  tumor  may  become  large  enough  to  obstruct  the  birth,  yet  it  seldom 
attains  any  considerable  size  before  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus.  The 
swelling  is  most  commonly  observed  at  one  side  of  the  vulva  ;  wdicn 
within  the  vagina  it  is  located  either  upon  the  posterior  or  the  lateral 
aspect.  Labarie  has  shown  that  the  site  of  tumor  is  dependent  u])on 
the  anatomical  structure  of  the  part  affected.  When  the  hemorrhage 
occurs  beneath  the  skin  of  the  perineal  region  the  extravasation  may 
extend  down  the  thighs  or  upward  on  the  abdomen  ;  when  below  the 
superficial  fascia  it  remains  localized.  Extravasations  which  occur  be- 
neath the  deep  fascia  of  the  perineum  may  extend  into  either  iliac  fossa. 
When  the  blood  is  effused  between  the  deep  fascia  and  the  peritoneum 
a  hsematoma  may  form  in  the  abdomen,  extending  as  high  as  the  umbili- 
cus. When  either  lateral  or  jiostcrior  wall  of  the  vagina  is  the  seat  of 
the  extravasation  it  is  limited  in  extent  by  the  dense  fibrous  layer 
surrounding  the  structure,  and  remains  localized. 

Frequency.  The  accident  is  rare.  Winckel  estimates  the  frequency 
at  1  in  1000  labors,  and  Charpentier  1  in  2000.  These  estimates 
do  not  include  cases  of  comparatively  frequent  occurrence  in  which  there 
may  be  a  slight  capillary  oozing,  due  to  a  varicose  condition  of  the 
superficial  veins  of  the  vulva. 

:;3 
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Etiology.  The  jtriiRipal  j)redisposing  cause  of  hsematoma  of  the  vulva 
or  vaoiiui  is  the  obstruetiou  to  the  looal  circulatiou  occasioned  1)V  ad- 
vaueeil  preo^nancy.  Other  predisposing  causes  are  deformity  of  the 
pelvis,  dispr()j)()rti(»n  between  the  fa'tus  and  the  birth-canal,  circulatorv 
disease,  or  ni()rl)id  changes  in  the  blood. 

Anything  which  acts  to  increase  the  pressure  in  the  already  greatly 
distended  veins  may  preci])itate  their  rupture.  Common  exciting  causes 
are  blows,  falls,  or  violent  concussion,  the  unskilful  use  of  the  forceps, 
awkward  attempts  at  version,  and  unusual  size  of  the  fa?tus.  Asa  rule, 
the  accident  is  spontaneous. 

Symptoms.  The  first  to  attract  attention  usually  is  a  swelling  either  at 
one  side  of  the  vulva  or  within  the  vagina.  The  tumor  ajipears  most 
frequently  during  the  severe  pains  of  the  second  stage  of  labor,  and 
usually  develops  ra{)idly.  Upon  examination  there  will  be  found  a 
tumor,  smooth,  circumscribed  when  small,  but  diffuse  when  verv  exten- 
sive, and  imparting  to  the  finger  an  elastic  feel.  Fluctuation  may  or 
may  not  be  jjresent.  The  tumor  is  generally  of  a  dark,  livid  color,  and 
the  ecchymosis  may  involve  ultinuitely  a  large  area  around  it.  If  the 
formation  of  the  thrombus  occurs  before  the  delivery  of  the  child,  it 
may  obstruct  the  birth.  When  the  tumor  develops  at  the  close  of  the 
second  stage  of  labor  its  presence  may  interfere  with  the  expulsion  of 
the  j)hicenta,  or,  later,  with  the  lochial  discharge.  With  extensive 
extravasation  the  symj^toms  of  internal  hemorrhage  are  present,  namely, 
feeble,  rapid  ])ulse,  ])allor,  cold,  clammy  sweat,  dimness  of  vision,  shaWow 
respiration,  etc.  Finally,  if  the  tumor  ruptures,  external  hemorrhage 
of  greater  or  less  degree  may  be  added  to  the  foregoing  symptoms. 

Prognosis.  Hematoma  in  this  situation  may  terminate  as  do  luemato- 
raata  in  other  localities  :  it  may  be  absorbed  ;  it  nuiy  become  encysted 
and  undergo  fatty  or  calcareous  degeneration  ;  it  may  rupture  subse- 
quently, or  become  infected  and  suppurate.  Suppuration  is  more  likely 
to  follow  a  spontaneous  rupture  than  an  open  incision.  The  prognosis 
is  generally  good  under  ])ro]ier  treatment.  The  outlook  is  more  favor- 
able when  the  tumor  ajijiears  after  delivery.  The  dangers  to  which  the 
woman  is  ex])osed  are  h(>morrhage,  se]>sis,  and  those  of  instrumental  or 
maiHial  delivery. 

Treatment.  The  ])rophylaclic  treatment  in  the  presence  of  undue 
congestion  of  the  ncuous  circidation,  or  of  small  extravasations  during 
the  last  weeks  of  ]u-egnancy,  consists  in  keejiing  the  patient  in  the 
horizontal  position  for  the  most  of  the  time.  At  labor  measures  to 
facilitate  lai^or  are  indicated.  Usually  no  premonitory  symjitoms  are 
observed. 

The  active  treatment  will  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the  tumor,  the 
amount  of  pressure  it  exerts,  and  tin;  time  of  its  appearance.  AVhen 
the  tumor  a|)pears  before  deliverv,  and  by  its  size  renders  the  ])assageof 
the  child's  head  inijiossible  without  s])ontaneous  rn|)ture,  an  anjrstlietic 
should  be  administered,  the  tunu>r  should  be  freely  incised,  all  clots 
turned  out,  the  cavity  irrigated  with  a  weak  antisejitic  solution  or  with 
sterilized  water,  and  the  hemorrhage  controlled  by  a  firm  gauze  ])ack, 
and,  if  required,  hsemostatic  sutures.  The  sul)se(|iient  treatment  will 
consist  in  daily  irrigation  and  n^packing  the  w<tund  with  gauze,  allowing 
the  cavitv  to  heal  from   the  bottom  bv  iri'anulation.     Jf  the  thrombus 
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does  not  appear  until  after  delivery,  it  is  better  treated  by  compression 
with  a  view  to  promoting  absorption.  The  ease  should,  however,  be 
watched  carefully,  and,  if  spontaneous  rupture  threatens,  the  tumor 
should  be  opened  and  treated  as  detailed  above.  The  cavity,  as  a  rule, 
becomes  septic.  Extreme  care  is  needed  to  prevent  systemic  infection. 
In  case  of  excessive  blood-loss  the  acute  anaemia  is  to  be  treated  as  in 
other  hemorrhages. 


CHAPTEK  XXII. 

THE  HEMORRHAGES. 

Hemorrhage  from  Partial  Separation  of  an  Abnormally  Situated 
Placenta — Placenta  Praevia. 

NoRMALT.Y  the  iniplantiitioii  of  the  placenta  is  ^\holly  within  the 
upper  uterine  segment,  and  its  attachment  remains  undisturbed  till  tlie 
foetus  is  expelled.  When  its  site  encroaches  upon  that  portion  of  the 
uterus  which  undergoes  dilatation  in  the  first  stage  of  labor,  the  placenta 
is  of  necessity  partially  detached  at  the  onset  of  labor  or  in  course  of  the 
partial  expansion  of  the  lower  uterine  segment,  which  takes  place  during 
the  later  weeks  of  gestation,  and  hemorrhage  follows  from  the  torn  blood- 
vessels. To  this  abnormal  situation  of  the  placenta  is  given  the  name 
Placenta  Prcevia,  since  the  placenta  lies  partly  in  advance  of  the 
foetus.  To  the  form  of  hemorrhage  occurring  from  prajvial  placenta, 
Rigby  applied  the  term  unavoidable  hemorrhage,  in  distinction  from  that 
proceeding  from  partial  detachment  of  the  normally  situated  placenta,  and 
which  he  called  accidental  hemorrhage. 

Varieties.  Four  varieties  are  usually  described  :  Lateral,  in  Avhich 
the  placenta  extends  into  the  lower  uterine  segment,  but  not  to  the 
internal  os  ;  marginal,  in  which  it  barely  reaches  the  internal  os  ;  partial, 
in  which  the  placenta  is  so  placed  that  it  partly  overla])s  the  os  after  full 
dilatation  ;  and  complete,  in  which  it  will  Avholly  cover  the  fully  dilated 
OS.  The  term  cenfral  ])lacenta  prrevia  is  sometimes  employed  to  desig- 
nate a  central  ini])lantation  upon  the  lower  uterine  segment.  But  these 
terms  are  not  all  accurately  descriptive,  and  the  multiplication  of  varieties 
is  needlessly  confusing.  It  is  sufficient  to  make  tAvo  classes  of  cases  : 
partial  and  rornplftr  ]>lacenta  prjcvia. 

The  Source  of  the  Hemorrhage  is  the  uncovered  portion  of  the  placental 
site,  sometimes  the  placenta  as  well.  Hofmeier  has  shown  that  the  lower 
uterine  segment  is  supplied  by  a  branch  of  the  uterine  artery  which 
descends  from  the  upper  segment.  The  arrest  of  hemorrhage  from  the 
lower  portion  of  the  uterus  after  labor  is  largely  due  to  the  retraction  of 
the  contractile  upper  segment,  diminishing  the  blood-supply  to  the  lower. 

Before  the  expulsion  of  the  fa-tus,  retraction  being  incomplete  or 
absent,  there  is  a  free  exchange  of  blood  between  the  active  and  the 
passive  segments;  hence  the  hemorrhage  from  the  bared  portion  of  the 
obstetric  cervix  in  placenta  previa.  A  placental  cotyledon  may  bleed 
while  partially  detached,  Init  after  complete  separation  its  vessels  are 
obliterated  by  coagida. 

Frequency.  The  frecpiency  of  pr?evial  insertion  of  the  placenta  is 
usually  stated  at  about  1  in  1000  cases.  This  estimate  corresponds  very 
nearly  with  the  results  of  Midler's  investigation,  who  found  813  cases 
reported  in  876,432  labors,  and  with  the  average  statistics  afforded  by 
lying-in  hospitals.  The  frequency  is  several  times  greater  in  multiparae 
than  in  women  pregnant  for  the  first  time. 
(  516  ) 
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Structural  Anomalies.  Owing;  to  the  cumpanitive  thinness  of  the  (]efi(kia 
in  the  region  of  the  os  internum  the  prsevial  portion  is  less  perfectly 
developed  than  other  parts  of  the  placenta.  This  gives  rise  to  nneven- 
ness  in  thickness  and  to  irregularity  of  form.  Sometimes  the  placenta 
presents  a  horseshoe  shape.  There  may  be  isolated  cotyledons  which  are 
almost  completely  separate  fram  the  main  structure. 

The  thinned  portion  of  the  placenta  has  a  comparatively  insecure 
attachment,  a  fact  which  increases  the  tendency  to  hemorrhage.  The 
rest  of  the  organ  is  often  abnormally  adherent.  Miiller  found  adhesion 
in  54  out  of  142  cases  of  placenta  prsevia.  The  insertion  of  the  cord  is 
usually  eccentric. 

Etiology.  The  causes  of  placenta  prsevia  are  not  definitely  known. 
Probable  causes  are  conditions  leading  to  tardy  fixation  of  the  ovum, 
permitting  it  to  fall  to  the  lower  uterine  segment.  Atrophy  of  the 
decidua,  relaxation  and  subinvolution  of  the  uterus,  chronic  endome- 
tritis, new  growths  and  malformations  of  the  uterus  are,  accordingly, 
believed  to  be  factors  in  the  etiology.  Consistently  with  this  hypothesis 
low  implantation  of  the  phujcnta  is  most  frequently  met  in  women  who 
have  borne  several  children.  It  is  said  to  occur  oftener  in  multiple 
than  in  single  ftetation. 

Miiller  finds  the  cause  in  arrested  abortion.  The  ovum,  he  thinks, 
may  be  partially  separated  and  displaced  by  uterine  contractions,  and  find 
secondary  attachment  lower  down. 

Osiander  suggests  that  the  influence  of  gravity  should  be  taken  into 
account  in  explaining  low  fixation. 

Recently  Hofmeier  and  Kaltenbach  have  proposed  the  theory  that  the 
anomaly  may  originate  from  the  development  of  the  placenta  over  the 
decidua  reflexa  of  the  lower  pole  of  the  ovum.  Their  views  hav^e  not, 
however,  met  with  universal  acce])tance. 

Hart  maintains  that  the  vicious  insertion  is  primary.  He  believes 
that  the  human  ovum  can  become  engrafted  only  on  a  surface  denuded 
of  epithelium,  and  that  the  ovum  may  exceptionally  meet  with  such  a 
surface  only  in  the  lower  uterine  segment.  Kaltenbach' s  objection  that 
the  ovum  could  not  find  lodgement  near  the  cervix,  but  would  rather 
escape  through  it  and  be  lost,  he  thinks,  does  not  hold,  since  the  os  inter- 
num is  practically  obliterated  by  folds  of  the  hypertrophied  decidua. 
Ingleby  found  a  low  insertion  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  in  two  remarkable 
cases,  in  each  of  which  placenta  prrevia  had  occurred  in  several  successive 
pregnancies. 

Symptoms.  Usually  there  are  no  symptoms  in  the  earlier  months  of 
pregnancy  ;  yet  placenta  pnevia  is  frecjuentlv  an  unrecognized  cause  of 
abortion.  Generally  the  first  indication  is  a  sudden  hemorrhage  of 
greater  or  less  severity.  This  may  occur  at  any  period  of  gestation,  but 
is  seldom  noted  except  in  the  later  months.  The  liability  to  hemorrhage 
increases  with  each  succeeding  month  of  pregnancy.  Much  l)h'cdiiig 
from  this  cause  is  rare  before  the  seventh  month  ;  in  the  vast  majority 
of  instances  the  first  attack  is  observed  in  the  eighth  or  ninth.  It  comes 
on  with  no  premonition,  and  gencrallv  without  obvious  exciting  cause. 
Exceptionally  the  first  hemorrhage  ibllows  some  unusual  muscular  exer- 
tion. The  amount  of  blood-loss  varies  with  the  conditions  of  the  indi- 
vidual case.     It  is  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  placental   separation. 
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It  is  greater  usually  the  more  ncaily  the  prajvial  attachment  is  com- 
plete and  the  nearer  to  term  the  hemorrhage  ;  yet  a  marginal  placenta 
jir.nevia  mav  exceptionally  give  rise  to  cojiioiis  Hooding.  From  one  to 
three  pints  of  blood  may  he  lost  in  the  first  attack  in  pregnancy,  and 
this  quantity  may  be  greatly  exceeded  during  labor.  Characteristic  of 
this  form  of  hemorrhage  is  the  fact  that  the  flooding  is  most  profuse  in 
the  intervals  between  the  pains.  During  the  height  of  the  ])ain  the  blood- 
supply  to  the  torn  vessels  is  almost  wholly  interrii])ted  by  the  contraction 
of  the  upper  uterine  segment.  The  first  hemorrhage,  especially  if  it  occurs 
during  la])or,  may  go  on  to  a  fatal  termination,  or  it  may  cease  to  be 
renewed  at  any  day  or  hour  on  further  separation  of  the  placenta.  But 
it  is  not  alone  the  copious  outpour  of  blood  that  is  dangerous.  In  a 
certain  proportion  of  cases  the  bleeding  is  slight  but  persistent,  and  if 
neglected,  though  at  no  time  large  in  amount,  it  may  ultimately  place 
the  patient's  life  in  grave  peril.  To  the  clinical  picture  are  frequently 
added  the  signs  of  acute  antcmia;  these  are  :  pallor,  perspiration,  skin 
cold  and  clammy,  respiration  irregular,  sighing,  sobbing,  yawning,  pulse 
rapid,  thready,  compressible;  thirst,  jactitation,  tinnitus  aurium,  air- 
hunger,  nausea,  dimness  of  vision,  and  syncope. 

Diagnosis.  Hemorrhage  during  pregnancy,  and  especially  in  the  later 
months,  ilemands  immediate  investigation  to  ascertain  its  cause.  Kecur- 
rino;  hemorrhaires  near  term  are  trenerallv  due  to  villous  insertion  of  the 
placenta.  This  form  of  hemorrhage  must  be  distinguished  from  so- 
called  "  accidental  hemorrhage."  The  diagnosis  must  rest  on  the  p/ii/sical 
signs. 

Abdominal  Signs.  Frequently  the  location  of  the  placenta,  when  the 
implantation  is  ])artly  on  the  anterior  wall  of  the  uterus,  may  be  made  out 
by  palpation  over  the  abdomen.  Sometimes  the  edge  of  the  placenta 
presents  a  resisting  ring  ])erceptible  by  the  abdominal  touch.  Within 
the  placental  area  the  foetal  parts  are  felt  indistinctly,  owing  to  the  inter- 
position of  the  placenta  between  the  foetus  and  the  examining  fingers, 
while  elsewhere  they  are  more  readily  made  out. 

Vaginal  Signs.  In  placenta  pra?via  ballottement  is  wanting  or  diffi- 
cult, as  is  also  the  recognition  of  the  foetal  parts  by  the  vaginal  touch. 
Owing  to  the  interposition  of  the  spongy  placental  tissue  between  the 
child's  head  and  the  Angers  of  the  examiner,  bogginess  of  the  cervix, 
usually  referred  to  as  evidence  of  ])raevial  insertion  of  the  placenta,  is 
not  alwavs  sufficiently  characteristic  to  be  of  diagnostic  value.  The 
only  pathognomonic  sign  of  placenta  prsevia  is  the  recognition  of  the 
abnormal  situation  of  the  j)lacenta  by  the  examining  finger  ])assed  within 
the  OS.  If  labor  has  begun,  the  os  will  be  found  soft  and  patulous, 
and  upon  introducing  the  finger  through  the  cervix  the  placenta  may 
be  identified  by  its  characteristic  stringy  feel.  To  distinguish  a  com- 
plete from  an  incomplete  placenta  })rsevia,  the  finger  is  jiassed  well  u)) 
on  each  side  of  the  cervix,  feeling  for  the  margin  of  the  ])lacenta  :  if 
the  fully  dilated  os  is  entirely  surrounded  by  placental  tissue,  the 
placenta  praevia  is  complete;  if  the  finger  can  be  introduced  between 
the  margin  of  the  placenta  and  the  wall  of  the  cervix,  the  condition  is 
one  of  incomplete  placenta  praevia. 

Prognosis.  Placenta  ])r;rvia  is  a  dangerous  com]ilication  of  pregnancy 
and  labor  for  both  mother  and  child.     Much  depends,  however,  on  the 
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degree  to  which  the  placenta  is  pnevia,  and  in  general  the  mortality  is 
capable  of  great  reduction  under  proper  treatment.  Chin-chill  and  Read 
place  the  maternal  death-rate  at  from  25  to  33  per  cent.  In  67  cases 
recorded  by  Barnes,  8.8  per  cent,  of  tiie  mothers  were  lost.  Miiller's  esti- 
mate of  the  mortality  is  23  ]ier  cent,  for  the  mothers  and  64  per  cent,  for 
the  children.  In  61  cases  ^lurphy  had  but  2  maternal  deaths.  Winekel 
thinks  that  not  more  than  5  or  10  per  cent,  of  the  mothers  should  be 
lost.  In  739  collected  cases  there  were  57  maternal  deaths  in  incomplete, 
and  109  in  complete  placenta  previa.  It  is  the  writer's  conviction  that 
under  modern  methods  of  treatment  the  maternal  mortality  should  not 
exceed  the  limit  stated  by  Winekel,  and  the  foetal  shonld  not  be  more 
than  50  per  cent.  The  risks  to  which  tlie  motlier  is  exposed  are  not  onlv 
those  of  the  primary  hemorrliage,  but  also  those  of  operative  interfer- 
ence and  of  tlie  sequelne.  Malpresentations  and  malpositions  of  the 
foetus  and  prolapsus  funis  are  more  frequent  in  placenta  pra?via  than  in 
normal  placental  implantation,  and  there  is  greater  risk  of  infection 
during  labor,  of  post-partum  hemorrhage,  and  of  thrombotic  affections. 
Treatment.  The  chief  element  of  danger  in  placenta  prtevia  is  hemor- 
rhage, and  the  control  of  hemorrhage  is,  therefore,  the  principal  indica- 
tion in  the  treatment.  Here,  as  in  general,  while  the  child's  life  must 
not  be  undervalued,  the  interests  of  the  mother  are  paramount.  It  will 
be  convenient  to  consider  the  management  of  placenta  pmevia  under  the 
following  heads  : 

(1)  Before  the  Fcetus  is  Viable.  The  death  of  the  mother,  by 
reason  of  vicious  insertion  of  the  placenta,  is  extremely  rare  before  the 
end  of  the  seventh  month  of  gestation.  A  partially  expectant  plan  of 
treatment  is  usually  permissible  till  the  viable  period  is  reached,  in  the 
hope  of  saving  the  child.  This  course  is  the  more  justifiable  in  hospital 
practice,  where  the  woman  can  be  kept  under  close  observation,  and 
measures  for  the  control  of  hemorrhage  can  be  promptly  enforced  should 
the  occasion  arise.  Quiet,  and  if  need  be,  rest  in  bed  must  be  enjoined. 
The  avoidance  of  much  muscular  exertion  and  of  the  causes  of  pels'ic 
congestion,  including  coitus,  is  imperative.  Vaginal  douches  of  hot 
water  and  vinegar,  as  advised  by  Winekel,  are  of  doubtful  utility. 
They  are  liable  to  defeat  their  own  object  by  provoking  uterine  contrac- 
tions. 

If  the  foetus  is  dead  the  uterus  should  immediately  be  emptied.  The 
latter  treatment  is  usually  indicated,  too,  if  the  hemorrhage  is  profuse  or 
persistent. 

(2)  After  the  Fcr/rus  is  Viable.  Nearly  all  the  fatal  termina- 
tions in  placenta  praevia  occur  after  the  seventh  month  of  pregnancy. 
The  development  of  the  utero-placental  circulation  increases  with  eacii 
succeeding  month,  and  the  danger  is  greater  the  nearer  the  case  is  to 
term.  In  the  later  weeks  of  gestation  the  woman  is  constantly  exposed 
to  the  risk  of  hemorrhage,  which  may  go  to  a  fatal  extent  before  medical 
aid  can  reach  her.  Vn  all  except  simple  marginal  j)lacenta  })ra'via,  with 
little  or  no  hemorrhage,  the  pregnancy  should  be  terminated  inunediately 
the  period  of  full  foetal  viability  is  reached,  if  the  condition  has  been 
discovered.  Moreover,  it  is  imperative  that  the  physician  remain  with 
the  patient  till  labor  is  c()m])lete. 

i'i   the  development  of  the   fa'tus  has  passed  the   seventh   month,   its 
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chances  for  survival  arc  fully  as  good  by  premature  evacuation  of  the 
uterus  as  Uvwaitinu-  till  repeated  hemorrhages  have  occurred,  since,  after 
much  l>lee(ling,  the  danger  from  asphyxia  is  exceedingly  great. 

Management  of  Labor,  The  induction  of  labor  is  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usual  rules.  Krause's  method — passing  one  or  two  bougies 
between  the  membranes  and  the  uterine  wall — may  be  elected  when  time 
permits.  A  water-bag  may  also  be  placed  in  the  cervix  for  the  double 
purpose  of  preventing  hemorrhage  and  of  provoking  uterine  contrac- 
tions. AVhen  more  rapid  delivery  is  indicated,  the  cervix  should  be 
dilated  by  the  use  of  the  water-bag  till  the  os  internum  is  effaced.  The 
dilatation  mav  then  be  completed  by  the  manual  method.  A  firm  al)dom- 
inal  binder  is  applied  as  a  safeguard  against  the  accumulation  of  blood 
in  the  uterus.  Measures  for  controlling  hemorrhage  during  labor  are 
the  following: 

RUI'TUHE  OF  THE    MEMBRANES   IN    PARTIAL    DETACHMENT  OF  THE 

Placenta.  In  mere  marginal  ])lacenta  pnevia  the  hemorrhage  may 
frecjuently  be  controlled  by  rupturing  the  membranes,  and,  if  necessary, 
stimulating  the  uterus  to  contract.  On  escape  of  the  waters  the  foetus 
is  driven  down  by  the  uterine  contractions  and  the  bleeding  is  partially 
or  -wholly  arrested  by  the  pressure  of  the  presenting  part.  An  abdom- 
inal bandage  is  a  valuable  aid  for  maintaining  this  j)ressure.  This  pro- 
cedure usually  sullices  in  the  class  of  cases  referred  to,  and  it  has  the 
advantage  of  simplicity.  The  ])rogress  of  dilatation  is  somewhat  retarded, 
but  that  is  a  matter  of  minor  importance  in  comparison  with  the  effects 
of  ranch  blood  loss.  The  method  is  suited,  however,  only  to  cases  in 
which  the  jilacental  insertion  encroaches  but  little  u])onthc  dilating  zone 
of  the  uterus.  It  is  positively  eontraindieated  in  conditions  which  may 
necessitate  version. 

In  addition  to  the  perforation  of  the  bag  (tf  waters,  the  presenting  edge 
of  the  placenta  should  be  separated  from  the  lower  uterine  segment. 
The  finger  is  passed  through  the  cervix  and  the  ])lacental  margin  peeled 
uj)  as  far  as  the  finger  can  reach  easily.  This  favors  retraction  of  the 
lower  uterine  segment  and  ligation  of  the  torn  vessels. 

Should  th(!  bleeding  still  continue,  a  water-bag  may  be  introduced,  or 
when  the  dilatation  is  sufficient  the  forceps  maybe  ap])lied,  if  the  vertex 
presents,  and  gentle  traction  l)e  made  to  hold  the  head  in  the  lower 
uterine  segment.  If  the  breech  ])resents,  one  or  both  feet  should  be 
brought  down  as  S(jon  as  the  dilatation  permits. 

Vaginal  Tamponade.  The  vaginal  tani])ouade  is  a  valuable  measure 
in  cases  in  whi(;h  there  is  hemorrhage  with  little  or  no  dilatation  of  the 
cervix.  The  vaginal  tamj)on,  if  it  is  ])roperly  apj)lied  and  the  uterus 
is  supported  by  an  abdominal  binder,  effectually  controls  the  bleeding. 
The  method  of  ])rocedure  is  as  follows  :  The  bladder  and  the  rectum 
should  be  empty.  The  Sims  position  is  best,  since  in  this  ])osture  the 
uterus  falls  toward  the  diaj)hragm  and  the  vagina  becomes  fully  dis- 
tended with  air  when  the  ])elvie  floor  is  retracted  with  the  spei-ulum. 
The  material  for  the  tam])on  may  be  absorbent  cotton  or  strip  gauze, 
either  plain  or  impregnated  with  iodoform  or  with  oxide  of  zinc.  The 
gauze  has  the  advantage  that  it  may  easily  be  removed.  The  strip 
may  be  three  or  four  inches  in  width.  What(»ver  the  material,  it 
should  be  \vet,  in  order  to  pack  firndy.     If  the  vagina  is  healthy  and  has 
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not  been  infected  by  ]ir('vious  ni:iiii[)ul;iti()ns,  no  j)reliininarv  intiTiial 
cleansing-  is  necessary.  In  all  other  respects  the  usual  antiseptic  pre- 
cautions must  be  observed.  The  material  used  tor  the  vaginal  tampon- 
ade must  be  aseptic ;  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  be  antise})tic.  .No 
harm  will  be  done,  however,  by  inijiregnating  it  with  some  feebly 
toxic  antiseptic.  jNIercuriajs  arc  especially  unsuitable  for  the  purpose, 
owing  to  the  danger  of  intoxication,  li"  al)S()rl)ent  cotton  is  to  be  used 
for  the  tampon,  twenty  or  thirty  i)lcdgcts  of  the  size  of  an  English 
walnut  should  be  in  readiness.  The  patient  is  placed  in  Sims's  posi- 
tion ;  a  Sims  speculum  is  introduced  and  held  by  an  assistant.  A  con- 
venient forceps  for  carrying  the  cotton  balls  is  a  straight  Keith.  The 
first  })ledget  is  placed  behind  the  cervix,  the  next  in  front  of  the 
cervix,  then  one  at  each  side.  The  intervening  spaces  are  filled,  and  a 
second  layer  ])acked  on  the  first.  This  is  continued  until  the  vagina 
is  filled  and  the  packing  protrutles  at  the  vulva.  A  pad  of  absorbent 
cotton  is  placed  over  the  external  genitals,  and  over  this  a  firmly  applied 
T  bandage,  which  holds  the  tampons  securely  in  place.  If  gauze  is  used 
it  is  packed  in  similar  manner.  The  vaginal  tampon  is  removed  in  eight 
to  twelve  hours,  by  which  time  the  labor  will  in  most  cases  have  pro- 
gressed sufficiently  to  be  managed  by  other  means.  Should  there  still 
be  bleeding,  and  the  dilatation  not  have  progressed  far  enough  to  efface 
the  OS  internum,  the  packing  may  be  renewed. 

Cervical  Tamponade.    Equally  efficient  for  the  control  of  bleeding 
in  placenta  praevia  during  the  beginning  dilatation  of  the  cervix  is  the 


Fig.  337. 


Bariies'-s  diluting  watui-baKS. 


complete  occlusion  of  the  cervical  canal.  Tiiis  is  effected  by  means  of 
an  elastic  bag,  which  is  introduced  within  the  cervix  and  distended  till 
the  canal  is  successfully  plugged.  Available  for  this  purpose  are  the 
fiddle-shaped  bags  of  Barnes  and  of  McLean,  that  of  Tarnier,  and  the 
Champetier  de  Ribes  ballon.  A  tube  is  attached  to  the  bag  through  which 
the  latter  may  be  filled.  For  introduction  of  the  dilating  bags  the  patient 
may  lie  in  the  lithotomy  position,  the  cervix  being  held  well  forward 
toward  the  pubes  by  means  of  a  volsella  caught  in  the  anterior  lip.  One 
or  two   fing-ers  are   introduced  within  the  vagina  and   the   instrument 
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passed  on  these  as  a  guide.     The  Sims  position,  however,  is  usually  to  be 
preferred.     A\'ith  the  perineum  retracted  by  means  of  a  Sims  speculum, 

Fig.  338. 


McLean's  bag. 

and  the  cervix  drawn  forward,  the  os  externum  is  readily  brought  into 
view.  The  dilating  bag  is  rolled  snugly  into  a  cylindrical  shape,  seized 
with  a  long  forceps,  and  lodged  in  the  cervix.  The  forceps  is  then  with- 
drawn and  the  bag  distended.  As  a  precaution  against  infection,  should 
the  bag  accidentally  be  ruptured,  boiled  water  or  a  mild  antiseptic  solu- 
tion shouhl  be  used  for  filling  the  bag.  Air  is  unsuitable,  owing  to  the 
risk  of  air  embolism  should  the  bag  burst.  The  water  is  injected  with  a 
Davidson  or  similar  bulb-syringe  provided  with  a  nozzle  Avhicli  fits  the 
tube.  As  a  precaution  against  overdistention  the  operator  should  know 
by  previous  trial  how  many  bulbfuls  are  required  to  expand  the  bag  to 
its  limit.      A  rigid  asepsis  must,  of  course,  be  observed. 

The  cervical  tampon  has  the  double  effect  of  controlling  hemorrhage 
and  at  the  same  time  promoting  the  dilatation  of  the  cervix  more  effect- 
ually than  does  the  vaginal  packing.  It  has  the  advantage  over  the 
latter  of  causing  less  discomfort  to  the  patient.  When  thought  necessary 
both  these  measures  may  be  employed.  As  a  rule,  they  are  to  be  replaced 
by  other  measures  after  the  os  internum  is  effaced.  This  is  usually  accom- 
plished in  at  most  eight  or  ten  hours.  Yet,  when  time  ])ermits,  tiie  labor 
may  satisfactorily  be  C()mj)lete(l  with  the  aid  of  tiie  dihiting  water-bag. 
The  Cham])etier  de  Ribcs  bag  is  especially  to  be  recommended  after  the 
dilatation  of  the  cervix  is  well  established.  In  the  interest  of  asepsis  it 
is  best  introduced  within  the  amniotic  sac,  since  direct  contact  of  the  bag 
with  the  bared  surface  of  the  uterus  is  thus  avoided. 

Manual  Dilatation.  ^Manual  dilatation,  or  the  so-called  accouche- 
ment force,  which  has  recently  been  advocated  by  Fournier  and  other 
authorities  for  the  treatment  of  placenta  prtevia,  is  seldom  permissible, 
except  for  completing  the  canalization  of  the  utero-cervical  zone  after  it 
is  already  well  advanced.  To  a  woman  who  has  already  sustained  much 
blood-loss,  forcible  and  rapid  dilatation  of  the  cervix  ab  initio  is  danger- 
ous, owing  to  the  shock  involved.  A  considerable  hemorrhage  must 
necessarily  occur  during  the  dilatation,  and  tlie  fingers  in  the  cervix 
afford  a  very  imperfect  means  for  controlling  it.  The  danger,  too,  of 
uterine  rupture  and  of  infection  is  increased  in  low  implantation  of  the 
placenta,  and  this  is  an  objection  to  accouchement  force. 

Podalic  Version.  One  of  the  most  effectual  measures  for  the  con- 
trol of  hemorrhage  in  placenta  pnevia  is  podalic  version,  and  no  method 
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lias  yielded  better  results.  With  one  or  both  feet  brought  down  the 
f(Tetns  serves  as  a  conical  plug,  which  is  forced  down  or  can  be  drawn 
down  as  fast  as  the  dilatation  progresses.  The  cervix  is  thus  securely 
tamponed  during  the  entire  course  of  the  birth.  Lomer,  of  Berlin, 
reports  a  maternal  mortality  of  4^  per  cent,  in  101  cases  treated  by 
version.  It  must  not  l)e  forgotten,  however,  that  any  kind  of  violent 
interference  is  unsafe  when  the  woman  has  lost  much  blood.  If,  there- 
fore, much  bleeding  has  occurred,  version  is  to  be  undertaken  only  when 
little  ditheulty  is  likely  to  be  encountered. 

In  most  cases  it  is  a  grave  mistake  to  add  the  shock  of  immediate 
delivery  to  that  of  version.  The  excellent  results  of  version  in  placenta 
]>nevia  have  been  obtained  only  when  the  operation  has  not  been  fol- 
lowed by  immediate  extraction.  Either  the  external,  the  bipolar,  or  the 
internal  method  may  be  chosen,  according  to  the  conditions  present. 
External  version  before  labor  is  exceptionally  possible.  The  bipolar 
method  of  Braxton  Hicks  has  the  advantage  over  internal  version  that 
it  can  be  performed  early  in  the  labor,  as  soon  as  one  or  two  fingers  can 
be  passed  through  the  os  uteri,  and  there  is  less  danger  of  infection  than 
when  the  whole  hand  is  introduced.  The  fingers  passed  through  the 
membranes,  one  or  both  feet  are  seized  with  the  liand  and  brought  down. 
When  the  placental  margin  cannot  readily  be  reached,  in  emergency  the 
placenta  maybe  perforated  and  the  feet  brought  down.  AVith  the  fa?tus 
inverted  the  hemorrhage  is  completely  under  control,  and  the  delivery 
can  usually  safely  l)e  left  to  nature.  Rarely  it  mav  be  necessary  to  assist 
the  birth,  taking  plenty  of  time,  delivering  very  slowly. 

For  the  full  technique  of  the  different  methods  of  version  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  chapter  on  Obstetric  Surgery. 

Other  Methods.  Partial  Sepandion  of  the  Placenta.  Separation  of 
the  presenting  portion  of  the  placenta,  as  proposed  by  Barnes,  often 
suffices  in  marginal  implantation.  It  permits  retraction  of  the  zone 
uncovered.  In  most  instances  of  this  form  of  placenta  prpevia  no  other 
treatment  will  be  required.  One  or  two  fingers  are  passed  between  the 
placental  edge  and  the  uterine  wall,  and  the  margin  of  the  placenta  is 
peeled  up  by  sweeping  the  fingers  laterally.  The  detachment  siiould  be 
carried  far  enough. to  uncover  completely  the  dilating  zone  of  the  uterus. 
An  abdominal  binder  should  be  applied. 

Complete  Separation  of  the  Placenta,  as  advised  by  Simpson,  is  appli- 
cable in  case  the  child  is  dead  or  not  yet  viable. 

Precautions.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  essential  object  of 
treatment  in  placenta  prsevia  is  the  control  of  hemorrhage.  Hemorrhage 
under  control,  there  is  no  occasion,  as  a  rule,  for  active  interference.  Vio- 
lent measures  are  especially  contraindicated  in  the  acute  anremia  which 
often  obtains  in  this  chiss  of  cases  at  labor.  Very  little  shock  in  such  con- 
ditions will  frequently  precipitate  a  fatal  issue.  A  large  proportion  of 
deaths  in  placenta  prsevia  is  distinctly  chargeable  to  over-zealous  inter- 
ference. 

Owing  to  the  low  placental  site  and  the  intra-uterine  manipulations 
usually  required,  the  risk  of  sepsis,  too,  is  much  greater  than  inordinary 
labors.      Precautions  against  sepsis  must  rigidly  be  observed. 

Post-partal  hemorrhage  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  vessels  of 
the   placental  site  are  not    so    securely   ligated   after   labor,   when   the 
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implantation  is  on  tiie  lower  and  less  eonrraetile  portion  of  the  uterus,  as 
in  normal  conditions.  The  amount  of  posi-])artnni  flow  must  always  be 
"watched.  Retraction  of  the  uterus  should  promptly  be  secured  and  riuidly 
maintained.      Ergot  should  he  given  for  two  or  three  days  after  labor. 

Hemorrhage  from  Premature  Separation  of  a  Normally  Situated 
Placenta;   Accidental  Hemorrhage. 

Hemorrhage  may  occur  during  labor  or  the  later  weeks  of  pregnancy, 
as  the  result  of  a  premature,  partial,  or  complete  detachment  of  a  uor- 
raally  inserted  placenta.  To  this  form  of  bleeding  Rigby,  as  already 
explained,  applied  the  term  accidental  hemorrhage. 

Hemorrhage  of  this  character  is  exceedingly  rare,  occurring  once  in 
8000  or  10,000  cases.      Goodell,  in  1870,  had  collected  but  106  cases. 

Varieties.  Two  varieties  of  accidental  hemorrhage  are  usually  de- 
scribed :  apparent,  and  coyicealed  or  internal  hemorrhage.  In  the  first 
variety  the  blood  finds  its  way  between  the  membranes  and  the  decidua, 
and  escapes  through  the  cervix.  In  the  second  variety,  the  blood  fails 
to  find  an  outlet,  and  may  collect  in  sufficient  (piantity  within  the  uterus 
to  occasion  alarming  symptoms  or  even  death,  with  no  visiljle  bleeding. 
The  former  variety  is  the  most  frequently  met. 

In  the  concealed  form,  according  to  Goodell,  either  of  the  following 
conditions  may  obtain  :  1.  The  placenta  may  be  detached  at  the  centre, 
the  margin  being  still  adherent.  2.  The  placenta  may  be  detached  at 
one  edge,  the  membranes  ])eing  separated  for  a  short  distance  beyond  the 
placental  margin.  3.  The  edge  of  the  placenta  and  the  adjacent  portion 
of  the  meml)ranes  being  detached,  the  latter  may  rupture,  permitting 
escape  of  blood  into  the  amniotic  sac.  4.  Detachment  of  the  placenta 
may  take  place,  accompanied  with  separation  of  the  adjacent  membranes, 
but  the  fcetal  head,  acting  as  a  ball  valve,  or  a  blood-clot  in  the  cervix, 
may  prevent  external  escajie  of  the  blood. 

While  the  first  attack  of  hemorrhage  may  occur  after  labor  has  com- 
menced, almost  invariably  it  takes  place  during  the  last  three  months  of 
pregnancy. 

Etiology.  Probably  the  most  common  predisposing  cause  is  to  be 
found  in  a  diseased  condition  of  the  decidua  or  in  certain  morbid  states 
of  the  ])lacenta  itself.  Tubercular  and  syphilitic  degenerations  of  the 
lining  of  the  uterus  are  recognized  causes.  Cases  have  been  reported 
in  which  the  placenta  Avas  found  to  be  the  seat  of  a  beginning  fatty 
and  calcareous  degeneration.  Nephritis,  extreme  anemia,  diabetes,  and 
some  of  the  acute  infectious  diseases,  as  scarlatina,  diphtheria,  and  variola, 
have  been  assigned  as  etiological  factors.  Certain  anomalies  of  the  foetal 
appendages,  great  distention  of  the  uterus,  and  short  cord  may  favor 
premature  separation  of  the  placenta;  most  cases  occur  in  multiparas  who 
have  borne  many  children  or  whose  general  health  is  impaired.  In  the 
l)resence  of  any  of  the  foregoing  predisposing  causes,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand how  an  ai)parently  trivial  exciting  cause  may  give  rise  to  slight 
separation  of  the  placenta  from  its  attachment  to  the  uterine  wall. 
Thus,  trauma,  as  by  a  blow  on  the  abdomen,  a  fall,  violent  muscular 
exertion,  and  emotional  disturbances,  etc.,  must  be  counted  among  the 
excitino-  causes  of  accidental  hemorrhage. 
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Fig.  1139. 


Diagnosis.  Apparent  Variety.  The  existence  of  hemorrhage  is 
obvious.  Rupture  of  the  uterus  and  placenta  prsevia  must  be  exchided. 
The  former  occurs  later  in  the  labor  than  does  accidental  hemorrhage, 
and  is  characterized  by  recession  of  the  presenting  part,  diminution  of 
the  uterine  tumor  and  the  development  of  a  new  abdominal  tumor; 
placenta  pr?evia  is  readily  differentiated  by  a  physical  examination.  In 
accidental  hemorrhage  the  uterine  tumor  is  increased  in  size,  and  the 
flooding  usually  takes  place  before  the  rupture  of  the  membranes. 

Concealed  Variety.  First  to  attract  attention  usually  are  the 
svstemic  effects  of  heuiorrhage.  If  the  blood  eflFusion  is  extensive,  the 
fact  is  betrayed  by  pallor,  anxious  expression  of  countenance,  cold 
extremities,  feeble  and  rapid  pulse,  sighing  respiration,  collapse.  The 
uterine  contractions  are  weak,  yet  continuous  uterine  pain  is  sometimes 
present,  owing  to  distention  of  the  perimetrium. 

On  abdominal  examination,  bulging  of  the  uterine  wall  may  be  noted 
at  tlie  seat  of  the  blood  collection  ;  the  uterine  tumor  presents  a  boggy 
feel,  the  foetal  parts  are  indistinctly  felt,  and  the  fcetal  heart-sounds  ai*e 
feeble  and  irregular.      The   condition   may  sometimes  be  detected  by 

pushing  up  the  presenting  part  and  allowing  a  portion  of  the  blood  and 
liquor  amuii  to  escape.      It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  concealed  may  coexist  with 
an  insignificant  external  hemorrhage. 

Concealed  accidental  hemorrhage  might 
be  confounded  with  ruptured  tubal  preg- 
nancy, but  the  latter  is  readily  distin- 
guished by  physical  exploration  and  by  its 

history. 

Prognosis.     In  apparent  hemorrhage  the 

prognosis   is  good  for  the  mother,  but  is 

frequently  fatal   for   the   child.      In   the 

concealed  variety  the  prognosis  is  grave. 

The  maternal  mortality  is  more  than  50 

per  cent.,   while  about   90  per   cent,  of 

the  infints  are  lost.     The  high  death-rate 

in  case  of  the   mother  is  due  to  extreme 

ansemia,  sepsis,  post-})artum  hemorrhage, 

and  to  shock  and  exhaustion  from  over- 

distention  of  the  uterus.     The  foetal  mor- 
tality arises    chiefly   from    asphyxia,   the 

result  of  interruption  of  the  ntero-placental 

circulation.      Prematurity  is  sometimes  a 

factor. 

Treatment.     In  the  external  variety  of 

hemorrhage,  if  the  bleeding  is    moderate 

in  amount,  the  mother's  condition  being 

fairly  good,    and  the  foetus   still   viable, 

the    only  treatment  demanded  is  rest  in  who  died  of  accidental  hemorrhage  at 

bed,   a    full    dose    of    opium,     and    absolute   the  MaternitS  de  Beaujon.    (PiNAKDand 

.'  ^  \  T->  VAKNIER.) 

quiet  tor  a  week  or  ten  days.     xLven  a 

moderately  free  hemorrhage  may  sometimes  be  arrested  by  these  means. 
In  either  variety,  when  the  blood-loss  is  alarming,  the  uterus  must  be 
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emptied.  If  the  os  is  partially  dilated,  the  membranes  should  at  once  be 
ruptured.  If  the  os  is  small  and  rigid,  the  vaginal  tampon,  or,  better, 
a  Barnes  cervical  dilator  may  be  employed.  This  tem]>ordrily  arrests 
the  bleeding  and  at  the  same  time  dilates  the  cervix.  While  the  use  of 
the  vaginal  or  the  cervical  tampon  is  open  to  the  objection  that  it  may 
convert  an  external  into  a  concealed  hemorrhage,  this  is  scarcely  possible 
if  the  uterus  is  lirmly  supported  "svith  a  tight  abdominal  bandage.  After 
the  membranes  have  ruptured  the  tampon  is  coutraiudicated.  ^^'hen 
immediate  delivery  is  demanded  the  cervix  may  be  incised. 

If  the  condition  of  the  mother  permits,  it  is  usually  advisable  to  Mait 
till  the  OS  is  partially  dilated  before  rn])turing  the  membranes,  as  then  ver- 
sion by  Hicks's  bij)()lar  method  may  more  easily  be  performed.  Goodell, 
however,  advises  early  rupture  of  the  membranes,  immediately  followed 
by  the  application  of  a  very  tight  abdominal  binder  over  a  pad  placed 
above  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  together  with  the  free  administration  of 
ergot.  Labor  should  be  terminated  as  speedily  as  possible  by  manual 
dilatation  and  version,  or  forceps. 

li'  the  patient's  condition  is  such  as  to  forbid  active  ol)stetric  inter- 
ference, she  should  be  stimulated  freely,  the  foot  of  the  bed  should  be 
elevated,  and  means  taken  to  replace  the  blood  lost  by  hemorrhage  before 
subjecting  her  to  the  additional  shock  of  version.  The  relaxed  uterus 
should  be  made  to  contract  by  means  of  friction  or  compression  of  the 
fundus,  a  firm  abdominal  compress,  and  the  administration  of  small 
doses  of  ergot. 

If  the  child  has  perished,  craniotomy  is  advisable  if  the  os  is  not 
fully  dilated.  Ca^sarcan  section,  which  has  been  advocated  by  certain 
authorities,  can  seldom  be  justified. 

The  after-treatment  consists  in  measures  intended  to  jiromote  uterine 
contraction  and  in  the  treatment  of  acute  anaemia.  The  woman  is  espe- 
cially liable  to  post-])artum  hemorrhage.  The  treatment,  l)0th  projthy- 
lactic  and  remedial,  is  the  same  as  for  post-partal  hemorrhage  under  other 
conditions. 

The  shock  and  collapse  of  anemia  are  to  be  combated  with  strych- 
nine, alcoholic  stimulants,  and  by  submammary  or  intravenous  injections 
of  normal  salt  solution,  Elevating  the  foot  of  the  bed  and  auto- 
transfusion,  by  bandaging  the  extremities,  are  useful  expedients. 


Post-partal  Hemorrhage. 

There  is  no  emergency  in  obstetric  practice  that  more  seriously  jeop- 
ardizes the  patient's  life,  that  calls  for  more  ])rompt  and  energetic  treat- 
ment, none  in  Avhich  the  courage  and  skill  of  the  obstetrician  are  more 
abruptly  put  to  the  test,  than  in  severe  post-partal  hemorrhage.  The 
obstetrician  is  usually  dependent  solely  u])on  his  own  resources.  There 
is  no  time  for  consultation  ;  a  few  moments  may  turn  the  scale  either  for 
or  against  the  patient's  recovery.  Fortunately  for  both  patient  and 
physician,  this,  as  a  rule,  is  a  preventable  aecident. 

Spiegelberg  declares  that  grave  post-jwrtal  hemorrhage  is  almost 
without  exception  the  fault  of  the  medical  attendant.  The  fact  cannot 
be  too   strongly   impressed  upon  the   student's   mind,  that  with   proper 
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management  of  the  third  stage  of  labor  post-partal  hemorrhage  is  one 
of  the  rarest  of  accidents. 

Etymologically,  the  term  post-partal  hemorrhage  applies  to  a  hemor- 
rhage arising  at  any  time  after  the  birth  of  the  child  and  from  Avhatever 
cause.  The  term,  however,  in  its  technical  sense,  is  restricted  to  hemor- 
rhage from  the  uterine  cavity  occurring  during  the  first  few  hours  after 
the  child  is  delivered  ;  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  it  takes  ])lace 
before  or  immediately  after  the  ])lacenta  is  expelled. 

The  term  '' secondary  post-])artal  hemorrhage,"  or  puerperal  hemor- 
rhage, is  applied  to  flooding  coming  on  after  the  first  six  hours  of  the 
puerperium. 

Hemorrhage  from  rupture  or  inversion  of  the  uterus,  malignant  or 
benign  growths  of  that  organ,  or  from  lacerations  of  the  cervix  or 
vagina,  are  not  included  under  post-partal  hemorrhage  in  the  technical 
sense  of  the  term. 

Frequency.  The  records  of  hospitals  and  large  lying-in  institutions, 
from  which  statistics  are  mainly  gathered,  and  in  which  the  labors  are 
conducted  presumably  by  men  of  special  skill,  naturally  show  a  smaller 
frequency  of  cases  of  post-partal  hemorrhage  than  is  observed  in  pri- 
vate ])ractice.  Playlair  considers  post-partal  hemorrhage  of  some  degree 
one  of  the  commonest  complications  with  which  the  obstetrician  has  to 
deal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  records  of  Guy's  Hospital  furnish  but  1 
case  of  dangerous  post-partal  hemorrhage  in  2040  labors  ;  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital  reports  give  1  in  2172  labors;  Veit,  from  the  statistics  of  a 
number  of  Continental  authorities,  was  able  to  collect  only  5  fatal 
cases  in  47,765  deliveries.  This  latter  statement  certainly  underesti- 
mates the  death-rate  from  this  cause.  In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that 
mild  post-partal  hemorrhage  occurs  once  in  100  labors;  severe,  once 
in  from  1000  to  1200  ;  and  fatal  hemorrhage  once  in  from  4000  to  6000 
labors. 

Etiology.  First.  The  principal  cause  of  post-partal  hemorrhage  is 
uterine  inertia  or  atony  of  the  uterine  muscle.  Normally,  with  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  ])lacenta  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  bk)od-loss,  which, 
however,  is  quickly  controlled  by  the  firm  contraction  of  the  uterus ;  the 
uterine  sinuses  are  closed  by  the  contraction  of  the  network  of  muscular 
fibres  with  which  the  bloodvessels  of  the  uterus  interlace.  Hemorrhage 
of  any  considerable  amount  cannot  take  place  from  the  cavity  of  a  thor- 
oughly and  permanently  contracted  uterus. 

There  are  numerous  remote  causes  which  contribute  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  the  occurrence  of  post-partal  hemorrhage.  Prominent  among 
them  is  exhaustion  following  a  prolonged  and  difficult  labor. 

After  precipitate  labor  and  sudden  expulsion  of  the  child,  flooding  may 
occur  before  time  enough  has  elai>sed  for  uterine  retraction  to  take  place. 
Overdistention  of  the  uterus,  as  in  hydramnios,  multiple  ])regnancy,  etc., 
frecjucntly  results  in  uterine  inertia  ;  a  distended  bladder  or  rectum  tends 
to  inhibit  normal  uterine  contractions.  The  retention  of  secundines  or 
of  blood-clots  may  prevent  full  uterine  retraction  and  the  secure  ligation 
of  its  vessels.  New  growths  in  the  uterus  may  have  a  like  efl'ect.  Pro- 
found ana}sthesia  continued  for  a  long  time  tends  to  more  or  less  com- 
plete atony  of  the  uterus.  Certain  constitutional  diseases  predispose  to 
this  accident,  as  nephritis,  extreme  aniemia,  and  haemophilia.     Heraor- 
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rhaije  after  labor  may  be  precipitated  by  sudden  emotional  disturbance. 
Inertia  uteri,  in  the  final  as  in  the  earlier  sta(i:es  of  labor,  is  more  com- 
mon among  the  wealthy  than  among  tlie  poorer  classes,  owing  to  lux- 
urious habits,  lack  of  exercise,  and  general  laxity  of  the  muscular  system, 
which  is  the  rule  among  tiie  former.  Uterine  inertia  is  more  commonly 
observed  in  women  who  have  borne  many  children  and  in  whom  the 
abdominal  walls  are  lax,  or  in  old  primiparie  who  are  much  debilitated. 
Veit  refers  to  a  localized  paralysis  of  that  portion  of  the  uterine  walls 
to  whicli  the  placenta  was  attached  as  an  occasional  cause  of  post-partal 
hemorrhage. 

Second.  Placenta  prtevia  exposes  to  post-]iartal  hemorrhage.  The 
lower  segment  of  the  uterus  has  but  little  contractile  power  at  the  close 
of  labor.  Hence,  after  complete  separation  of  a  placenta  from  the  lower 
uterine  zone  bleeding  may  follow  from  the  relaxed  lower  uterine  segment. 

Third.  Rarely  the  hemorrhagic  diathesis  is  encountered  in  obstetrics 
as  in  other  fields  of  practice.  Here  the  gravity  of  the  complication  is 
due  more  to  the  persistence  of  a  moderate  hemorrhage  than  to  profuse 
flooding. 

Symptoms.  The  bleeding  may  occur  before  or  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  placenta.  Most  frequently  it  takes  place  within  a  few  moments  after 
the  birth  of  the  child.  It  may  be  gradual  or  abrupt.  The  bleeding  may 
be  external,  internal,  or  both.  C'ommonly,  when  hemorrhage  results  from 
uterine  inertia,  considerable  accumulation  of  blood  takes  place  within 
the  uterus.  One  of  the  most  notable  effects  of  hemorrhage  is  lessened 
force  and  increased  frequency  of  the  pulse.  A  high  and  rising  pulse- 
rate  following  delivery  is  always  significant  of  possible  hemorrhage.  A 
patient  with  a  pulse  remaining  at  100  or  more  after  labor  should  con- 
stantly be  watched  till  all  danger  of  flooding  has  passed. 

The  patient  may  herself  give  the  first  warning  that  she  is  flooding; 
after  much  bleeding  she  presents  the  usual  symptoms  of  acute  anaemia. 
The  pulse  becomes  rapid,  thready,  and,  in  extreme  cases,  almost  impercep- 
tible. The  respirations  are  shallow  and  rapid,  or  gasping ;  the  patient 
tosses  about  the  bed,  and  she  complains  of  air-hunger  and  thirst.  The 
skin  is  cold  and  covered  with  a  clammy  sweat.  Syncope  is  generally 
conservative,  since  it  favors  thrombosis  in  the  uterine  sinuses  and  arrest 
of  the  bleeding.  If  the  hemorrhage  continues,  loss  of  consciousness, 
convulsions,  and  death  quickly  close  the  scene. 

The  existence  of  external  hemorrhage  is  obvious.  In  concealed  bleed- 
ing the  condition  is  recognized  by  the  ]n'esence  of  some  of  the  above- 
mentioned  symptoms.  With  the  hand  j)lacedon  the  abdomen  above  the 
symphysis,  instead  of  feeling  the  uterus  as  a  hard  globular  tumor 
between  the  umbilicus  and  the  symphysis,  it  will  be  found  soft,  boggy, 
and  extending  perhaps  above  the  umbilicus  ;  not  infrequently  no  uterine 
globe  can  be  made  out. 

Prognosis.  The  prognosis  must  clearly  dcjiend  upon  the  amount  of 
blood-loss  and  the  nature  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  it.  The  most 
unfit vorahle  cases  are  those  in  which,  though  the  hemorrhage  is  not  severe, 
the  blood  is  light-colored,  contains  no  clots,  and  is  indicative  of  a  blood 
dyscrasia.  Playfair  says :  "  Recovery  is  often  possible  after  the  vital 
forces  have  seemingly  reached  their  lowest  ebi).  If  the  hemorrhage  can 
be  arrested  while  there  is  still  some  power  of*  reaction,  life  may  yet  be 
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saved.  Recovery  after  severe  post-partal  hemorrhage  is  exceedingly 
slow,  and  it  may  be  weeks  or  months  before  the  patient  regains  her 
usual  vigor. 

Treatment.  Peophylaxis.  Post-partal  hemorrhage  is  a  prevent- 
able accident.  The  preventive  treatment  must  be  directed  to  the  uterine 
retraction.  In  all  cases  the^  hand  of  the  obstetrician  or  an  assistant 
should  be  held  on  the  al)d()meu  over  the  uterus  from  the  moment  the 
child  is  born  till  the  placenta  is  expelled  ;  and  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
placenta  the  uterus  should  be  watched,  for  at  least  an  hour,  in  the  same 
manner,  by  the  physician.  Any  tendency  to  abnormal  relaxation  should 
immediately  be  combated  by  friction  or,  if  need  be,  by  more  active 
manipulation.  When  the  uterine  contractions  are  feeble,  ergot  should 
be  given  by  the  mouth  or  hypodermically.  A  sufficient  dose  ordinarily 
is  a  half  drachm  repeated  hourly  till  retraction  is  fully  established.  This 
precaution  is  especially  advisable  after  chloroform  anaesthesia.  Finally, 
a  firm  abdominal  binder  may  be  used  to  maintain  uterine  retraction. 
"When  special  precautions  are  needed,  compresses  consisting  of  folded 
towels  may  be  placed  under  the  bandage,  one  on  either  side  of  the  uterus 
and  one  immediately  above  it.  AVhen  the  management  of  the  post- 
partal  period  is  properly  carried  out,  the  occurrence  of  grave  hemor- 
rhage must  be  exceedingly  rare. 

Active  Treatment.  The  occurrence  of  post-partal  hemorrhage 
demands  prompt  and  vigorous  measures.  The  obstetrician  should  be  so 
familiar  with  the  resources  at  his  command  for  the  arrest  of  uterine 
hemorrhage  that  no  time  may  be  lost  in  deciding  upon  the  choice  of 
procedure.  All  needed  preparations  should  be  ready  for  instant  use 
should  abnormal  bleeding  occur. 

On  the  occurrence  of  hemorrhage  of  the  kind  under  discussion  the 
paramount  indication  is  to  secure  uterine  contraction.  The  patient 
should  be  placed  on  her  back,  the  pillow  removed  from  beneath  her 
head,  and  the  foot  of  the  bed  elevated.  All  this  may  be  done  by  an 
assistant.  The  hand  placed  flat  upon  the  abdomen  moves  the  abdominal 
wall  in  a  circular  direction  over  the  uterus.  The  uterus  is  quicker  to 
respond  to  vigorous  friction  than  to  direct  pressure  exerted  at  any  one 
point.  After  the  uterus  becomes  slightly  contracted,  so  that  its  outline 
is  defined,  the  fingers  are  pressed  deeply  into  the  abdominal  wall  behind 
the  uterus,  while  the  thumb  remains  resting  over  the  anterior  surface. 
Thus  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  rests  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  by  which 
it  is  to  be  forcibly  grasped.  If  necessary,  both  hands  may  be  used.  Such 
compression  tends  to  expel  clots  and  to  control  the  hemorrhage. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  introduce  one  hand  into  the  uterus  to  remove 
placenta,  membranes,  or  clots.  Frequently  this  procedure  will  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  emptying  the  uterus  and,  by  the  stimulating 
effect  of  the  hand  in  utero,  of  provoking  strong  contractions.  If  the 
hand  is  protected  by  a  sterile  rubber  glove,  the  danger  of  infection  is 
minimized. 

In  profuse  or  persistent  hemorrhage  one  hand  should  always  be  intro- 
duced into  the  uterus.  With  the  internal  hand  closed,  the  other  held 
over  the  abdomen,  the  uterus  may  be  compressed  between  the  two  hands. 
Raking  the  uterine  wall  vigorously  with  the  finger-tips  is  a  most  effectual 
method  of  exciting  contraction.     Hamilton  suggests  passing  the  fingers 
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of  one  hand  well  back  into  the  posterior  cul-de-sac  of  the  vagina,  while 
the  external  hand,  grasping  the  fundns  through  the  abdominal  wall, 
makes  counter-pressure.  Tiie  uterus  is  thus  strongly  antcHexed.  Some- 
times, instead  ot'this,  the  uterus  may  be  crowtled  down  with  one  or  both 
luuuls  on  the  abdomen  and  compressed  against  one  iliac  fossa. 


Bimanual  compression  produciiii;  anteflexion.    (Schroeder.) 


Compression  rf  the  abdominal  aorta  as  a  temporary  means  of  con- 
trolling this  form  of  hemorrhage  has  long  been  practised.  Its  great 
virtue  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  can  easily  and  quickly  be  applied,  and  it 
often  enables  the  physician  to  gain  time  for  other  procedures. 

While  the  physician  is  thus  engaged  in  seeking  to  stimulate  uterine 
contraction,  he  may  direct  the  nurse  or  assistant  in  the  use  of  other  meas- 
ures. A  full  dose  of  ergot  by  the  mouth,  or  better,  hypodermically, 
because  more  quickly  absorbed,  should  be  given.  In  the  presence  of 
exhaustion,  stimulation  will  be  demanded:  thirty  drops  to  one  drachm 
of  sulphuric  ether,  one-fifteenth  to  one-twentieth  grain  of  strychnine,  or 
several  drachms  of  brandy  should  be  administered  hypodermically. 
The  child  should  at  once  be  put  to  the  breast,  as  nursing  provokes 
uterine  contractions. 

Even  in  the  time  of  Hippocrates  we  find  mention  of  the  ('m])loyment 
of  various  irritating  chemical  solutions  and  mechanical  sul)stances  in  the 
cavity  of  the  uterus  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  uterine  contractions  and 
the  arrest  of  bleeding.  The  introduction  of  ice  into  the  uterus,  while 
not  now  used  as  much  as  formerly,,  may  be  permitted,  in  the  absence  of 
other  measures.  A  lump  of  ice  the  size  of  an  eo^^  is  carried  to  the 
fundus  of  the  uterus,  and  held  in  position  till  contraction  occurs.  The 
application  of  acetic  acid,  lemon  juice,  or  alcohol  in  the  uterine  cavity  is 
a  powerful  excito-motor.  Either  of  these  agents  may  be  utilized  by 
saturating  a  piece  of  sterile  gauze  with  it  and  passing  the  gauze  into 
the  uterus. 

Penrose  for  many  years  advocated  the  employment  of  vinegar  for  the 
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control  of  ])ost-partal  heinorrliaixc  in  the  following  manner:  A  clean 
piece  of  lint  or  gauze  is  saturated  Avitli  vinegar,  carried  to  the  fundus  of 
the  uterus,  and  squeezed  dry,  the  fluid  running  down  over  the  walls 
of  the  uterus.  A  single  application  will  often  be  followed  by  vigorous 
uterine  contractions.  If  necessary,  the  process  may  be  repeated  two  or 
three  times,  A  lemon  with  the  rind  carefully  pared  off,  and  with 
numerous  deep  longitudinal  slits  to  allow  the  escape  of  the  juice,  has 
been  used  in  the  same  manner.  A  grave  objection  to  these  measures 
is  the  risk  of  infecting  the  uterus. 

Barnes  recommends  in  extreme  cases  intra-uterine  injections  of  a  solu- 
tion of  perchloride  of  iron.  This  procedure  cannot  be  condemned  too 
strongly.  Not  only  is  the  woman  exposed  to  the  danger  of  jmlmonary 
embolism,  but  a  mealy  mass  of  blood-clots  is  left  in  the  uterus,  which 
may  serve  as  a  nickis  for  the  growth  of  putrefactive  and  pathogenic 
bacteria. 

The  intra-uterine  injection  of  hot  sterilized  water  has  recently  come 
to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  reliable  means  for  the  control  of 
post-partal  hemorrhage.  In  many  of  the  Continental  hospitals,  and 
very  largely  in  America,  this  method  has  become  the  routine  treatment 
for  uterine  hemorrhage.  The  external  genitals  should  be  well  smeared 
with  carbolized  vaseline  or  olive  oil,  to  relieve  pain  from  contact  of  the 
hot  water  with  the  skin.  After  removing  the  placenta  and  all  clots 
from  the  uterus  and  vagina,  a  long  douche-tube,  j)referably  of  glass  and 
with  openings  only  at  the  extreme  end,  is  carried  to  the  fundus.  Several 
gallons  of  water  are  injected  at  a  temperature  of  48°  C.  (120°  F.),  or 
as  hot  as  can  be  borne.  The  temperature  of  the  water  should  not  exceed 
125°  F.,  lest  the  uterine  muscle  be  paralyzed.  Neither  should  it  be  below 
115°  F.,  as  merely  lukewarm  water  favors  hemorrhage.  The  tempera- 
ture should  be  determined  accurately  by  a  bath  thermometer.  Either  a 
fountain  or  a  Davidson  syringe  may  be  used,  preferably  the  former. 

If  the  hemorrhage  is  not  checked  by  this  means,  the  injection  should 
at  once  be  repeated,  after  adding  to  the  sterilized  Avater  enough  pure 
acetic  acid  to  make  a  3  per  cent,  solution,  4  fluidounces  to  the  gallon. 
This  is  aseptic  and  is  free  from  the  dangers  of  vinegar  or  of  the  iron 
solutions.     Its  action  is  usually  immediate  and  permanent. 

Simple  measures  failing,  the  uterus  should  be  tamponed  with  strips 
of  aseptic  gauze ;  this  procedure,  if  properly  carried  out,  will  control 
a  hemorrhage  which  resists  all  other  measures.  The  method  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Three  strips  of  plain  sterilized  gauze  are  cut,  each  three  inches 
wide  and  about  ten  feet  in  length.  The  patient  lies  on  her  back  across 
the  bed,  each  thigh  being  supported  by  an  assistant,  and  a  vaginal  douche 
of  sterilized  water  is  first  e^iven.  The  uterus  is  then  irrii>ated.  Each 
lip  of  the  cervix  is  seized  with  vnlsellum  forceps  or  a  tenaculum  and 
drawn  down  toward  the  vulva.  An  assistant  holds  the  tenacula.  The 
operator  now  makes  pressure  on  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  with  one  hand, 
Avhile  with  the  other  he  grasps  one  end  of  a  strip  of  gauze  in  a  long 
uterine  dressing- forceps  and  carries  it  to  the  fundus  of  the  uterus.  Suc- 
cessive layers  of  gauze  are  now  deposited  one  on  the  other  with  moderate 
firmness  until  the  uterus  is  completely  filled.  The  ends  of  the  gauze 
may  be  left  jirojecting  into  the  vagina,  in  which  a  little  gauze  may  i)e 
loosely  placed.     If  strict  antiseptic  precautions  have  been  observed,  the 
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tampon  may  safely  be  left  in  the  uterus  twenty-four  hours.  Renewal 
of  the  tamj)on  is  very  seldom  required.  The  efficacy  of  the  uterine 
tampciuade  may  still  further  be  increased  by  saturatiuir  the  gauze  with  a 
strong  alum  solution. 

One  of  the  most  effectual  measures  fur  pi-onidtiiig  energetic  uterine 
contractions  is  faradization  of  the  uterus.  An  electrode  may  be  aj)plied 
upon  the  abdomen  over  each  side  of  the  uterus  or  one  upon  the  abdomen 
over  the  uterus,  and  the  other  over  the  upper  sacral  region. 

Treatment  of  Acute  Ansemia.  The  principal  measures  available  for 
restoring  the  volume  of  the  circulatory  How  are  transfusion,  auto-trans- 
fusion, subcMitaneous,  submammary,  and  intravenous  injections  of  the 
normal  salt  solution,  and  rectal  injections  of  this  solution. 

Transfusion,  or  the  introduction  of  blood  from  one  person  directly  into 
the  venous  circulation  of  the  patient,  is  a  method  formerly  much  in 
vogue,  but  now  no  longer  practised. 

Auto-transfusion  consists  in  forcing  tiie  blood  from  the  extremities 
into  the  trunk  and  l)rain,  and  retaining  it  tiiere  by  bandaging  the  extremi- 
ties. An  Esmarch  bandage  may  be  applied  to  one  arm,  beginning  at  the 
fingers,  and  one  to  the  opposite  leg  and  thigh,  beginning  at  the  toes. 
Only  two  extremities  should  be  constricted  at  once.  These  bandages 
may  be  left  on  twentv  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  and  before  their  removal 
the  oi)posite  leg  and  arm  should  i)e  bound  in  the  same  manner.  By  thus 
alternating  the  constriction,  the  danger  of  thrombosis  and  embolism  is 
diminished. 

The  use  of  the  normal  saline  solution,  introduced  into  the  circu- 
lation either  subcutaneously,  directly  into  the  veins,  or  by  high  rectal 
enemata,  is  the  means  now  most  generally  relied  upon.  The  normal 
saline  solution  consists  of  a  solution  of  sodium  chloride  of  the  strength 
of  seven-tenths  of  1  per  cent,  in  sterilized  water;  before  using,  it  should 
be  raised  to  a  temperature  of  37.5°  C.  (98°  to  100°  F.),  and  filtered 
through  absorbent  cotton.  This  solution  may  be  prepared  with  sufficient 
accuracy  by  adding  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  to  a  quart  of  sterilized  water. 
Subcutaneous  injections  may  be  made  with  Miinchmeyer's  apparatus,  or 
in  the  absence  of  this  by  means  of  an  aspirating  needle  attached  to  a 
rubber  tube  having  a  funnel,  fountain  syringe,  or  a  rubber  bag  at  the 
other  end.  From  one  to  three  pints  of  fluid  may  be  used.  These  injec- 
tions may  be  made  beneath  the  skin  of  the  abdomen,  thigh,  or  back, 
or  better,  behind  the  mammary  gland.  High  rectal  enemata  of  the 
same  solution  may  be  given  at  frequent  intervals  and  in  as  large  quan- 
tities as  can  be  retained.  The  ])atient  should  also  be  encouraged  to 
drink  freely  of  water,  yet  stomach  absorption  is  usually  in  abeyance. 

Intravenous  injections  of  the  normal  salt  solution  are  given  in  the 
following  manner:  A  funnel  holding  a  quart,  to  which  is  attached  a 
rubixn*  tube  terminating  in  a  fine,  pointed  glass  tip  or  a  metal  canula, 
is  filled  with  the  ])reviously  prepared  salt  solution,  which  must  be  abso- 
lutely sterile  and  free  from  mechanical  particles.  The  temperature  of 
the  solution  should  be  about  37.5°  C.  (100°  F.).  The  integument  over 
the  median  basilic  vein  is  now  carefully  disinfected,  and  the  vein  made 
prominent  by  a  snug  bandage  applied  about  the  arm  below  the  shoidder. 
An  incision  one  inch  in  length  is  made  parallel  with  and  at  one  side  of 
the  median  basilic  vein.      The  vein  is  now  freed  from  its  attachment  for 
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a  distance  of  half  an  inch  with  the  handle  of  the  scalpel.  An  aneurism 
needle  threaded  with  a  double  silk  ligature  is  introduced  beneath  the 
vein,  the  ligature  cut,  and  the  aneurism  needle  removed.  One  of  the 
ligatures  is  drawn  into  the  lower  angle  of  the  wound,  the  vessel  ligated, 
and  the  ends  of  the  ligature  cut  away.  The  constricting  bandage  above 
tlie  field  of  operation  may  be  removed.  The  second  ligature  is  drawn 
upward  toward  the  upper  angle  of  the  wound  and  one  knot  loosely 
taken.  Having  the  canula  or  small  glass  tip  now  close  at  hand,  with  a 
gentle  stream  running,  the  vein  is  picked  up  with  a  pair  of  dissecting 
forceps,  and  an  oblique  upward  slit  made  with  the  scissors,  care  being 
taken  not  to  cut  through  the  entire  calibre  of  the  vessel.  The  canula  is 
quickly  introduced  into  the  vein,  the  water  running  gentlv  all  the  while, 
and  is  retained  in  position  by  drawing  snugly  the  single  knot  of  the 
ligature.  The  amount  of  solution  introduced  will  varv  from  one  to  three 
pints,  dependent  upon  the  condition  of  the  patient.  The  height  at  which 
the  gUxss  funnel  is  held  will  determine  the  force  of  the  stream;  usually 
three  feet  above  the  patient's  body  will  be  sufficient.  When  enough 
fluid  has  been  introduced,  as  indicated  by  the  radial  pulse,  the  canula 
should  be  withdrawn,  the  ligature  quickly  tightened,  a  second  knot  taken, 
and  the  ends  of  the  ligature  cut  away.  The  vein  between  the  ligatures 
should  now  be  completely  divided,  the  skin  incision  closed  by  two  or 
three  sutures,  and  a  dressing  applied. 

Prolonged  irrigation  of  the  bowel  with  the  hot  saline  solution  at  a 
temperature  of  120°  F.  has  recently  been  praised  for  the  treatment  of 
aufemia.  A  double-current  canula  is  employed.  As  much  as  fifteen 
gallons  of  the  salt  solution  may  be  used  in  this  manner.  Better  results, 
it  is  claimed,  are  obtained  than  with  subcutaneous  injections. 

Convalescence  from  the  anaemia  resulting  from  severe  ])ost-partal 
hemorrhage  is  slow  and  tedious.  The  patient  should  not  be  allowed  to 
nurse  her  child  nor  to  assume  the  upright  position  for  some  time.  A 
light  but  nutritious  diet  should  be  ordered.  Alcohol  in  the  form  of  light 
Avine  or  beer  may  be  advisable.  A  patient  who  has  suffered  from  post- 
partum hemorrhage  should  not  be  allowed  to  sit  up  for  at  least  four 
weeks  after  her  confinement.  The  employment  of  iron  in  some  form,  as 
a  tonic  and  hiematinic,  is  indicated. 

Secondary  Post-Partum  Hemorrhage. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  uterine  cavity  occurring  later  than  six  hours 
after  delivery  is  called  secondary  post-partum  hemorrhage.  Care  must 
be  taken  not  to  mistake  a  ])rofuse  lochial  discharge  for  true  secondary 
hemorrhage.  When  in  a  given  case  bleeding  occurs  after  the  third  day 
in  any  considerable  quantity,  a  careful  examination  should  at  once  be 
made,  since  the  proper  treatment  to  be  adopted  depends  entirely  upon 
an  accurate  determination  of  the  cause  of  the  hemorrhage. 

The  causes  of  secondary  hemorrhage,  arranged  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
the  order  of  their  relative  importance,  are  as  follows  :  Retention  of  por- 
tions of  placenta  and  membranes  ;  clots  in  the  uterine  cavity  ;  irregular 
and  inefficient  uterine  contractions  ;  displacements  of  the  uterus  ;  dis- 
lodgement  of  thrombi  from  the  uterine  sinuses  ;  uterine  fibromata  and 
polypi ;  constitutional  causes ;  overdistention  of  the  bladder  or  rectum. 
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By  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of  hemorrhage  during  the  puerperal 
state  is  retention  within  the  uterine  cavity  of  fragments  of  the  placenta 
or  membranes.  This  retention  may  be  due  to  the  carelessness  of  tlie 
obstetrician,  particularly  in  the  conduct  of  the  third  stage  of  labor,  or 
in  the  cxaniinution  of  the  placenta.  Often  it  is  due  to  causes  entirely 
beyond  his  control,  such  as  adiierent  jihicenta,  in  M'hich  it  is  imjiossible 
to  remove  all  placental  tissue,  or  to  })lacenta  succenturiata  or  spuria.  So 
commonly  is  secondary  hemorrhage  attributable  to  retained  secundines 
that,  in  all  cases  in  which  profuse  hemorrhage  occurs  after  the  third  day 
folldwing  confinement,  the  obstetrician  is  justified  in  exploring  the  interior 
of  the  uterus  at  once,  with  full  confidence  that  the  cause  of  the  hemor- 
rhage will  be  found.  To  ])roperly  carry  out  the  examination  the  patient 
should  be  anesthetized.  The  cavity  of  the  uterus  may  now  be  explored 
and  fragments  of  placenta,  membranes,  or  clots  removed.  The  finger 
or,  better,  the  blunt  curette  may  be  used.  The  interior  of  the  uterus 
should  l)e  irrigated  thoroughly  with  a  hot  weak  antiseptic  solution, 
as  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  creolin  or  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  boric 
acid.  If  the  hemorrhage  persists,  the  curage  or  curettage  must  be 
repeated. 

Clots  in  the  uterine  cavity  may  give  rise  to  hemorrhage  if  they  are 
of  sufficient  size  to  interfere  with  the  firm  contraction  of  that  organ. 
Irregular  and  inefficient  contraction  of  the  uterus  favors  the  formation  of 
these  clots;  rarely  does  it  become  necessary  to  remove  them.  While  their 
expulsion  may  be  attended  with  a  gush  of  blood,  the  bleeding  ceases 
as  soon  as  the  uterus  is  empty. 

Normally  after  labor  the  uterus  is  in  a  position  of  marked  antever- 
sion.  It  may,  however,  from  various  causes,  become  displaced  backward 
or  upward.  The  cause  of  this  condition  may  be  an  improperly  applied 
abdominal  bandage  or  pad,  or  the  undue  pressure  of  a  greatly  distended 
rectum  or  bladder.  The  result  of  such  displacements  is  flexion  of  the 
uterine  canal,  with  consequent  accumulation  of  blood  and  lochia  above 
the  seat  of  flexion.  The  bleeding  from  this  cause  is  more  apt  to  be  a 
persistent  oozing  than  a  free  hemorrhage.  The  treatment  consists  in 
removing  the  cause  and  in  irrigating  the  uterine  cavity  with  hot  steril- 
ized water. 

Hemorrhage  due  to  displacement  of  thrombi  in  the  uterine  sinuses  may 
rarely  occur.  If,  after  exploring  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  for  clots  or 
retained  secundines,  nothing  is  found  to  account  for  the  hemorrhage,  the 
possibility  of  dislodgement  of  thrombi  should  be  suspected,  and  the  bleed- 
ing controlled  by  packing  the  uterus  with  strips  of  iodoform  gauze. 

Uterine  fibromata  and  polvpi  may  occasion  secondary  hemorrhage; 
their  presence  is  recognized  by  a  bimanual  examination  and  by  the 
sound  passed  into  tlie  uterus.  The  bleeding  from  a  submucous  fibroid 
can  usually  be  controlled  by  small  doses  of  ergot,  opium,  the  local  appli- 
cation of  ice,  or  hot  vaginal  douches.  The  cause  of  the  hemorrhage  mav 
be  a  small  pedunculated  polypus  ;  such  a  growth  may  easily  be  removed 
by  torsion  or  the  wire  ccraseur.  The  full  discussion  of  this  subject 
belongs  more  j^roperly  to  the  gynecologist. 

Malignant  disease  of  the  neck  or  body  of  the  uterus  may  very  rarely 
be  the  cause  of  hemorrhage  in  the  puerperium.  In  such  cases  hot 
vaginal  douches  may  suffice  for  the  time. 
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It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  puerperal  hemorrhage  may  be  due  to 
inversion  of  the  uterus. 

Various  constitutional  conditions  and  diseases  may  favor  hemorrhage 
during  the  puerperal  state.  Sudden  and  profound  mental  shock,  a 
debilitated  condition  of  the  system,  as  that  dependent  upon  advanced 
syphilitic  or  tubercular  disease,  some  of  the  acute  infectious  diseases,  as 
scarlatina,  diphtheria,  and  malarial  poisoning,  and  finally,  the  influence 
of  causes  i.iducing  uterine  congestion,  such  as  sudder,  chilling  of  the 
surface  of  the  body,  too  early  assumption  of  the  upright  position  after 
delivery,  etc.,  sometimes  give  rise  to  uterine  hemorrhage  during  conva- 
lescence from  labor. 

A  distended  bladder  or  rectum  after  labor  is  liable  to  be  attended 
with  uterine  hemorrhage,  since  by  its  reflex  effect  it  inhibits  uterine 
contractions. 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 

ECLAMPSIA. 

Definition.  By  the  terms  eclampsia,  puerperal  eclampsia,  and  puerperal 
convulsions  is  meant,  in  modern  medicine,  an  acute,  morbid  condition, 
making  its  advent  during  pregnancy,  labor,  or  the  puerperal  state,  which 
is  characterized  by  a  scries  of  tonic  and  clonic  convulsions,  affecting  first 
the  voluntary  and  then  the  involuntary  muscles,  accompanied  by  com- 
plete loss  of  consciousness,  and  ending  in  coma  or  sleep.  The  disease 
may  eventuate  in  death  or  recovery  (Charpentier). 

Frequency.  Eclampsia  is  most  frequent  in  the  later  months  of  preg- 
nancy, less  frequent  in  labor,  and  least  frequent  in  the  puerperium.  Its 
occurrence  is  given  by  various  authorities  as  1  in  500  pregnancies;  1  iu 
250  to  300;  1  in  350  to  500— a  range  of  0.2  to  0.4  per  cent.  It  is 
said  that  the  complication  appears  in  1  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  albumi- 
nuria of  pregnancy.  Schauta  places  it  at  0.25  per  cent,  of  all  pregnancies. 

Symptomatology.  Symi)toms  of  eclampsia  may  be  classified  as  those  of 
the  prodromal  period,  or  pre-eclamptic  state,  and  those  of  the  attack.  In 
the  latter,  moreover,  there  are  three 'stages  :  (1)  invasion;  (2)  tonic  and 
clonic  convulsions;  (3)  coma.' 

Prodromal  Period,  or  Pre-eclamptic  State,  These  symptoms 
are  of  great  importance,  for  to  the  experienced  they  are  a  certain  sign  of 
an  impending  attack.  As  in  epilepsy,  a  well-defined  aura  may  give  the 
warning.  Following  it,  or  occurring  without  it,  there  may  be  headache, 
tinnitus  aurium,  visceral  disturbances,  such  as  di/ziness,  amblyopia,  amau- 
rosis, epigastric  pain,  digestive  and  nervous  disturbances,  and  a  feeling 
of  general  debility.  These  occur  with  a  fair  degree  of  constancy  in  about 
one-fourth  of  all  cases  of  eclampsia.  Less  often  symptoms  of  involve- 
ment of  the  brain  occur,  somnolence,  stupor  or  insomnia,  vertigo,  vomit- 
ing, mental  excitement,  or  despondency.  All  of  them  may  subside,  in 
which  case  appetite  returns,  perspiration  and  diuresis  become  more 
abundant,  and  the  patient  falls  into  refreshing  sleep.  Usually  the  issue 
is  not  so  happy,  and  the  premonitory  signs,  or  pre-eclamptic  state,  after 
having  existed  for  hours  or  days,  give  way  to  those  of  the 

Stage  of  Invasion.  Tlie  eyes  stare,  the  lids  twitch  convulsively, 
and  the  pupils,  at  first  contracted  to  a  pin-point,  dilate  widely.  During 
the  attack  they  are  totally  insensible  to  light.  The  face  becomes  cyanotic, 
and  the  muscles  about  the  alse  of  the  nose  and  the  mouth  jerk  rapidly 
and  convulsively.  The  mouth  is  drawn  to  one  side,  the  head  rotates, 
and  the  eyeballs  are  rolled  up.      This  gives  way  to  the 

Stage  of  Tonic  and  Clonic  Convulsions.  The  movements,  in 
the  beginning  confined  to  the  head,  extend  to  the  neck,  trunk,  and 
extremities,  rarely,  however,  passing  to  the  legs.  The  neck  is  bent 
backward  and  fixed  finally  with  the  back  in  an  opisthotonic  curve. 
The  arms  are  extended  and  rigid,  the  hands  closed,  with  the  thumbs  in 
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the  palms,  and  the  knees  flexed  on  the  abdomen.  The  tonic  convnlsions 
involve  the  respiratory  muscles,  including  the  diaphragm.  During  the 
lu'igiit  of  the  paroxysm  there  may  be  one  or  two  spasmodic  respirations, 
although  the  chest  muscles  are  strongly  contracted.  The  tongue  is  par- 
tially protruded,  and,  being  often  bitten,  the  frothy  saliva  is  tinged  with 
red.  Loss  of  sensationand  consciousness  is  complete.  Tonic  convulsions 
last  from  ten  to  twenty  seconds,  and  are  succeeded  by  clonic  spasms. 

As  in  the  early  part  of  the  attack,  the  clonic  convulsions  begin  in  the 
face,  which  is  horribly  distorted,  and  extend  over  the  body.  Respira- 
tion becomes  irregular  and  noisy.  The  jaws  open  and  close  rapidly,  and 
the  tongue  may  again  be  bitten.  As  a  rule,  the  body  retains  its  previous 
position,  but  it  may  become  necessary  to  hold  the  patient  in  bed.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  attack  respiration  becomes  full,  labored,  and  stertorous. 
After  one  or  two  minutes  the  patient  passes  into  the 

Stage  of  Coma.  This  period  lasts  about  half  an  hour.  During  its 
continuance  consciousness  and  sensation  slowly  return.  If  recovery  is 
to  take  place,  the  woman  falls  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  wakes  to  ask  con- 
fusedly what  has  happened.  This  unconsciousness  has  led  mothers  to 
deny  their  offspring  born  during  eclampsia. 

It  is  an  exceptional  occurrence  for  one  attack  only  to  occur.  The  first 
is  usually  followed  at  varying  intervals  by  others.  In  case  the  seizures 
are  uncontrollable  and  death  is  to  ensue,  the  temperature  rises  progres- 
sively to  104°  F.  or  more.  The  pulse  is  small,  wiry,  frequent,  a  semi- 
conscious state  supervenes,  and  death  takes  place  during  this  period  or 
in  an  attack  from  pulmonary  oedema,  cerebral  congestion,  hemorrhage,  or 
exhaustion,  or  some  days  later  from  an  intercurrent  puerperal  affection. 

The  Effect  upon  the  Fcetus  and  Labor  is  almost  constant. 
The  former  suffers  decidedly — one  attack  may  be  sufficient  to  kill  it. 
In  twin  pregnancy  one  or  both  may  die.  The  child  may  survive  several 
attacks.  Winckel  has  observed  a  remarkable  fact,  ihat,  if  the  foetus  is 
killed  and  pregnancy  not  at  once  interrupted,  the  onset  and  course  of 
labor  may  be  free  from  convulsions. 

Pregnancy  is  apt  to  be  terminated  shortly,  an  accident  easily  under- 
stood in  view  of  the  shock,  nervous  disturbance,  and  uterine  contractions. 
If  the  seizure  occurs  in  labor,  the  pains  are  increased  by  the  general  mus- 
cular excitement,  so  much  so  that  the  child  may  be  born  before  the 
physician  is  freed  from  his  care  of  the  mother. 

The  kidneys  are  involved  in  about  two-thirds  of  the  cases  of  eclampsia. 
In  84  per  cent,  the  urine  contains  albumin  in  quantity  varying  up  to 
2.5  per  cent,  or  more.  Albuminuria,  an  important  prodrome,  increases 
with  each  attack,  and  decreases  rapidly  after  their  cessation.  It  usually 
contains  sugar  and  formed  elements,  red  and  white  corpuscles,  and  casts. 
In  other  words,  symptoms  of  acute  renal  congestion  are  present. 

Etiology.  The  last  word  has  by  no  means  been  spoken  on  this  question, 
but  this  much  may  be  stated  with  positiveness,  that  eclampsia  does  not 
always  depend  on  albuminuria  and  kidney  change,  and,  further,  that 
albuminuria  does  not  constantly  accompany  the  convulsions.  As  may 
be  supposed,  many  theories  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  the  phe- 
nomena, which,  for  a  clear  understanding  of  the  subject,  must  be  looked 
into  and  appreciated. 

The  theory  of  Frerichs,  that  eclampsia  is  ura?mic,  and  that  of  Petroff 
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and  Spiegelberg,  that  it  is  due  to  ammousemia,  have  been  effectually  dis- 
])osed  of  bv  modern  investigators,  who  have  proved  that  there  was  abso- 
lutely no  retention  of  nitrogenous  products  in  the  important  organs. 
Moreover,  on  recoverv  tlie  amount  of  these  products  excreted  was  not 
excessive — in  fact,  was  only  equal  to  the  amount  secreted  in  starvation. 
Traube,  Miirck,  and  Rosenstein  have  held  that  hydra?mia  was  the  pre- 
disposing cause  of  eclampsia;  but  there  stands  in  the  way  the  fact  that 
eclampsia  has  occurred  where  there  was  no  hydrnemia,  and  in  cases  of 
pregnancy  where  there  were  no  contractions,  the  latter  being  the  corner- 
stone of  the  theorv,  since  it  was  held  that  the  uterine  contractions  were 
responsible  for  increase  of  aortic  pressure.  Landois  has  claimed  that 
hyperemia,  particularly  a  venous  stasis  in  the  brain  between  the  corpora 
qiiadrigemina  and  spinal  cord,  is  likely  to  produce  epileptiform  convul- 
sions, while  Galabin  holds  that  eclampsia  is  due  to  anaemia  of  the  cortical 
grav  substance.  Stumpf  pins  his  faith  to  acetone  as  the  exciting  cause, 
since  it  has  been  found  in  the  urine,  and  may  be  present  in  the  exhala- 
tions.    Its  presence  is  not  constant. 

Fleischer  and  others  were  led  to  the  belief  that  the  cause  of  eclampsia 
was  to  be  found  in  the  extractive  materials  present  in  the  urine,  and  that 
when  thev  were  retained  in  abnormal  amount  in  the  body,  convulsions 
occurred,  by  the  following  facts  :  (1)  The  symptoms  of  eclampsia  resem- 
ble those  produced  by  poisonous  material  circulating  in  the  blood;  (2) 
in  eclampsia  the  amount  of  urine  excreted  is  diminished  (whether  due  to 
compression  of  the  ureters  or  not,  we  cannot  say);  (3)  the  danger  lessens 
and  the  tendency  to  convulsion  diminishes  from  the  moment  the  amount 
of  urine  passed  in  twenty-four  hours  is  markedly  increased.  This  is 
the  theory  of  toxcemia,  which  has  been  ably  supported  by  Bouchard  iu 
his  experiments  upon  animals.  His  statement  is  that  eclampsia  is  an 
intoxication  closely  resembling  uraemia  (the  latter  word  being  used  iu 
its  broadest  sense),  *'  to  which,  in  unequal  portions,  all  the  poisons  intro- 
duced normally  into  the  organism,  or  found  therein  physiologically,  con- 
tribute when  the  quantity  of  poison  formed  or  introduced  in  twenty -four 
hours  can  no  longer  be  eliminated  in  the  same  time  by  the  kidneys,  which 
have  become  scarcely  sufficiently  permeable."  (The  reader  is  referred 
for  further  elaboration  of  the  theorvto  Bouchard's  ''Auto-intoxication," 
Chapter  XY.). 

SchmorP  ascribes  eclampsia  to  an  intoxication  by  coagulation,  pro- 
ducing ferments,  which  ferments  originate  in  the  placenta. 

Schmorl  gives  the  following  reasons  for  this  conclusion  : 

1.  The  clogging  of  the  vessels,  reported  by  himself,  Klebs,  and 
Lubarsch,  which  is  undoubtedly  of  primary  origin,  is  like  those  throm- 
boses which  we  observe  in  man  and  animals  when  coagulation-producing 
ferments  are  introduced  into  the  blood. 

2.  Klebs'  opinion  that  the  coagulation-ferments  are  produced  by  the 
destruction  of  the  embolic  liver  cells  is  wrong. 

3.  According  to  Schmorl' s,  Lubarsch' s,  and  Jung's  investigations, 
placenta-cells  pass  into  the  blood  regularly,  which  cells,  as  experiments 
on  animals  show,  have  a  tendency  to  provoke  coagulation,  at  least  when 
present  in  large  number. 

1  Path.  Theses.  Halle,  1892,  vol.  ii.  p.  155. 
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Schmorl/  in  another  place,  ascribes  an  important  role  to  this  throm- 
bosis of  the  blood,  stating  that  tlie  thrombosis  may  be  embolic  in  origin, 
but  most  often  is  primary. 

In  still  another  place^  he  states  that  the  parenchymatous  cells  entering 
the  circulation  interfere  with  the  chemical  composition  of  the  blood.  ,  .  . 
That  in  eclampsia  coagulation  of  the  blood  occurs  owing  to  parenchyma- 
tous embolism.  He  claims  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  in  most  cases  of 
eclampsia  the  presence  of  thrombi  in  the  arteries,  and  more  especially  in 
the  veins.  According  to  Schmorl's  opinion,  a  toxic  substance  contained 
in  the  blood  is  responsible  for  eclampsia;  experiment  has  shown  that 
dying  cells  produce  a  ferment  which  coagulates  blood,  but  he  thinks 
that  our  knowledge  about  the  metabolic  process  in  the  placenta  is  not 
enough  to  place  the  origin  of  this  ferment  in  this  organ. 

Lubarsch^  cannot  accept  Schmorl's  opinion  that  the  role  of  the  liver 
cells  in  eclampsia  is  secondary.  .  .  .  From  experiments  and  obser- 
vations he  believes  that,  owing  to  the  penetration  of  liver  cells  into  the 
blood  current,  a  coagulation-producing  ferment  is  produced.  Lubarsch 
agrees  with  Schmorl  that  in  some  cases  of  eclampsia  the  thrombi  are  of 
primary  origin,  entirely  independent  of  the  liver  cells.  He  nevertheless 
sees  in  the  liver  cells  the  factor  for  the  production  of  coagulation  and 
thrombosis  with  all  its  consequences.  He  believes  the  liver-cell  embol- 
ism plays  an  important  part  in  eclampsia,  and  that  attacks  due  to  liver- 
cell  embolism  will  expose  the  organism  to  the  formation  of  more  thrombi 
and  infarctions.  He  further  believes  that  embolisms  due  to  cells  are  not 
the  cause  of  diseases  combined  with  convulsions,  but  that  they  are  the 
consequence  of  the  convulsions. 

According  to  Lubarsch^  the  liver-cell  embolism  is  either  of  a  traumatic 
nature  or  due  to  toxic  infection,  and  appears  to  take  place  in  all  regions 
where,  owing  to  the  presence  of  necroses  and  hemorrhages  of  the  liver, 
the  tissues  are  subjected  to  increased  pressure. 

Volhard,^  F.,  observed  that  the  urine  passed  after  an  eclamptic  attack 
was  increased  in  toxicity,  was  imbued  with  specific  properties,  producing 
during  life  thrombosis  when  injected  into  the  veins.  This  confirms 
Schmorl's  statement  that  eclampsia  is  an  auto-intoxication  produced  by  a 
coagulation-producing  poison.  This  substance,  according  to  Yolhard, 
does  not  injure  the  epithelium  of  the  kidneys  directly,  but  indirectly  by 
cloffffincr  the  nutritive  vessels. 

Ludwig  and  Savor"  consider  eclampsia  as  a  process  due  to  auto-intoxi- 
cation  by  a  ferment  which  is  the  product  of  metabolic  processes,  and 
masked  in  the  organism  during  pregnancy,  owing  to  the  derangements  in 
the  metabolic  processes.  The  action  of  the  ferment  is  expressed  by  the 
symptoms  of  eclampsia.  The  removal  of  the  ferment  by  the  kidneys 
takes  place  after  tlie  convulsion.  Whether  this  ferment  is  due  to  the 
lesions  in  the  liver,  or  presents  a  connective  link  in  the  synthesis  of 
urine,  further  investigation  alone  can  determine. 

1  Path,  anatomische  Untersnchungen  iiber  puerperal  Eclampsie.    Leipzig:,  1S93. 
-  Pathologische  anatomische  Befunde  boi  Eklampsie.    Trans,  of  the  German  Gynecol.  Soc.,  Leip- 
zig. 1891,  p.  179. 

3  Zur  Lehre  von  der  Parenchym.  Embol.    Fortsch.  d.  Med.,  1893,  vol.  xi.  p.  806. 

4  Die  puerperal  Eklamps!ie.    Lubarsch  u.  Ostersay.  1898,  vol.  i.  p.  120.  .    ~  ..  ^        r^ 

'•>  E.xperimental  und  kritische  Studien  zur  Pathogenese  der  Eklampsie.    Mouatsch.  f.  Geb.  u.  Gyn., 

"  i:\perimeut.  Studien  zur  Pathogeuese  der  Eklampsie.    Monatsch.  f.  Geburts.  u.  Gynaekol.,  1895, 
Bd.  i.,  H.  v.,  p.  447. 
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This  is  where  we  stand  to  day  in  regard  to  the  etiology  of  eclampsia. 
As  to  the  nature  of  the  poisons,  we  are  much  in  doubt,  even  if  we  accept 
all  of  Bouchard' s  statements.  According  to  his  experiments,  urea  contrib- 
utes one-eighth  of  the  total  toxicity  of  eliminated  uriuarv  products,  color- 
ing matters,  and  other  substances  fixed  by  charcoal  (leucin,  tyrosin,  etc.), 
two-tifths,  the  remainder  being  made  up  of  mineral  salts,  chieiiy  of  potas- 
sium. Since  these  statements  are  based  on  animal  exi)erimentation  (other 
than  human),  they  are  to  some  extent  unreliable.  This  short  review  of 
the  theory  of  toxtemia  explains  the  reason  for  the  existence  of  many  of 
the  exciting  and  predisposing  causes  of  eclampsia — e.  g.,  any  interference 
with  the  ])ermeability  of  the  renal  filter. 

Predisposing  Causes  may  be  classed  under  three  headings  :  (1)  All 
chronic  and  acute  forms  of  kidney  disease,  all  nephritis,  old  and  recent 
inflammatory  changes,  the  recent  "  kidney"  of  pregnancy,  which  result 
in  failure  of  elimination,  hydraemia,  albuminuria,  and  oedema.  (2) 
Long-continued  and  marked  retention  of  urine,  particularly  that  pro- 
duced by  pressure  on  the  ureters.  This  pressure  may  be  exerted  by  (a) 
an  abnormally  enlarged  uterus,  as  in  twin  pregnancy,  hydramnios,  etc. ; 
(h)  small  pelves;  (e)  large  foetus  or  foetal  head.  In  proof  of  this  cause 
stand  the  striking  figures  of  the  occurrence  of  eclampsia  in  11  per  cent, 
of  multiple  as  against  the  1.1  per  cent,  of  single  pregnancies.  (3)  Very 
young  or  very  old  primiparne  are  particularly  prone  to  attack  on  account 
of  their  rigid  muscles  and  the  lack  of  room  in  their  pelvic  and  abdominal 
cavities.  The  j)roi)ortion  of  eclamptic  primiparre  to  multiparre  is  three 
to  one  (Schauta.) 

Exciting  Causes,  acting  in  the  presence  of  predisposition,  may  lie  in  (1) 
sudden,  partial,  or  complete  suppression  of  urine;  (2)  constipation; 
(3)  painful  uterine  contractions,  an  unyielding  external  os  or  introitus 
vaginae  in  primiparse;  (4)  prolonged  and  exhausting  efforts  at  ex}>ulsion; 
(5)  profound  emotion.  The  eclamptic  convulsion  once  established,  the 
slightest  shock,  external  or  internal,  is  sufficient  to  determine  a  par- 
oxysm. 

The  Pathology  of  the  condition  is,  as  may  readily  be  imagined,  more 
than  obscure.  Post  mortem  the  changes  are  an  anaemia  of  the  organs 
generally,  a  congestion  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  occasional  slight  hejiatic 
apoplexies,  and  a  fluid  condition  of  the  blood.  The  chief  changes,  dimin- 
ished urinary  toxicity  and  corresponding  increase  in  amounts  of  circu- 
lating poisons,  are  rather  to  be  found  intra  vitam  than  after  death. 

Diagnosis  of  jiuerperal  eclampsia,  at  first  sight,  appears  to  be  simple, 
but  to  make  a  careless  diagnosis  is  to  invite  a  serious  mistake  sooner  or 
later.  The  mere  concurrence  of  a  convulsive  seizure  with  pregnancy  or 
the  puerperiiun  does  not  jter  se  warrant  the  conclusion  that  it  is  eclamptic. 
There  are  four  conditions  to  which  the  pregnant  parturient  or  the  puer- 
peral woman  is  subject  which  may  be  mistaken  for  eclampsia.  They 
are  (1)  epilepsy,  (2)  hysteria,  (3)  apoplexy,  and  (4)  meningitis. 

Epilepsy  is  distinguished  by  the  history  of  former  and  repeated  attacks, 
by  the  presence  of  urine,  normal  in  amount,  free  from  albumin  and  casts 
(except  in  intercurrent  nephritis),  by  coma  more  complete,  by  the  absence 
of  oedema  and  of  prodromes,  saving  the  usual  aura.  The  epileptic  falls 
suddenly  with  a  sharp  cry.  Hysterical  patients  are  conscious,  as  a  rule, 
in  the  attack,  the  muscular  contractions  are  less  severe,  there  is  never  a 
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coma.  They  scream,  laugh,  or  cry,  oedema  is  not  present,  and  they  pass 
largo  quantities  of  clear,  pale  urine.  Here,  also,  a  history  of  previous 
attacks  may  be  elicited.  Apoplexy  is  rare  in  pregnancy.  It  conies  on 
suddenly  without  prodromata.  Coma  supervenes  early.  Convulsions 
are  absent,  and  paralysis  evident.  3Ienin<jitis  is  even  more  rare.  The 
history  will  aid  materially  in  forming  an  opinion.  The  convulsions  are 
local  as  opposed  to  general  in  eclampsia,  and  they  increase  in  severity  by 
easy  stages.      Fever  always  precedes  their  appearance. 

In  all  eases  of  doubt  careful  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  urine,  and 
its  quantity,  and  the  presence  of  albumin,  sugar,  blood,  and  casts  thor- 
oughly investigated.  With  these  aids  to  the  clinical  picture,  the  attend- 
ant should  have  little  difficulty  in  forming  a  correct  opinion. 

Prognosis.  Puerperal  eclampsia  is  a  most  serious  affection.  Even  at 
the  present  day  the  maternal  mortality  is  30  per  cent.,  that  of  the  child 
50  per  cent.  The  pregnant  woman  who  is  suffering  from  decided  symp- 
toms of  toxtcmia,  albuminuria,  and  the  quantity  of  whose  urine  is  daily 
diminishing,  is  in  great  danger  of  an  attack.  As  the  albumin  increases 
and  the  quantity  of  water  passed  in  the  twenty-four  hours  diminishes, 
the  danger  becomes  more  imminent.  The  peril  becomes  more  remote  as 
the  converse  takes  place.  Urea,  as  to  amount  excreted,  is  a  better  guide 
in  prognosis,  as  shown  by  Bouchard  and  Davis,  than  albumin.  The 
latter  found  toxic  symptoms  to  diminish  with  its  increase.  The  earlier 
in  pregnancy  the  seizure  occurs  the  worse  the  prognosis.  Schauta  has 
proved  time  and  again  that  all  disturbances,  even  those  of  the  kidneys, 
decline  after  the  death  of  the  child;  consequently  the  sooner  it  dies  in 
repeated  attacks  the  better  the  prognosis.  An  early  occurrence  of  pro- 
fuse sweating  is  an  encouraging  sign.  Prognosis  is  most  unfavorable 
when  the  attacks  occur  in  pregnancy,  when  they  succeed  each  other 
rapidly,  and  become  progressively  more  severe, and  when  they  have  lasted 
for  some  time  before  aid  is  secured.  Chloroform  treatment  has  lessened 
mortality  in  these  cases.     To  sum  up,  prognosis  is  favorable  when — 

1.  The  attacks  are  infrequent  and  mild. 

2.  The  child  dies. 

3.  The  patient  is  conscious  in  the  intervals. 

4.  There  is  a  small  amount  of  albumin. 

5.  A  fall  of  temperature  occurs. 

6.  The  attacks  occur  late  in  labor  or  during  the  puerperium. 
Prognosis  is  unfavorable  when  opposite  conditions  prevail.    The  child   ; 

born  of  an  eclamptic  mother  has  a  diminished  vitality,  and  often  dies  in  j 
the  first  twenty-four  hours. 

The  causes  of  death  in  the  mother  are  exhaustion,  apoplexy  from  forcible 
rupture  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  asphyxia  due  to  spasm  of  the  muscles  of 
the  glottis  and  of  respiration,  pulmonary  and  cerebral  oedema,  the  result 
of  serous  effusion  from  distended  ca))illaries,  cerebral  congestion,  of  which 
coma  is  a  symptom,  and  paralysis  of  the  heart.  The  last,  when  it  occurs 
in  the  general  spasm,  causes  instant  death.  The  causes  of  the  child's 
death  are  the  mother's  convulsions  and  the  pressure  exerted  by  them, 
asphyxia  from  compression  or  oedema  of  the  placenta,  or  the  excess  of 
carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood,  possibly  direct  poisoning  by  the  toxic  mate- 
rials in  the  maternal  circulation. 

Treatment.     Granted  the  contention,  which,  if  not  absolutely  correct, 
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is  at  least  the  best  theory  of  etiology  we  have  to-day,  that  eclampsia  is 
the  result  of  toxjeraia,  then  of  the  two  treatments  of  eclampsia,  prophy- 
lactic and  curative,  the  former  is  by  all  odds  the  more  important,  since 
the  seizure  is  generally  preventable.  Tliis  is  an  opinion  which  is  shared 
by  many  prominent  American  as  well  as  foreign  obstetricians 

(a)  The  PKf:vENTiVE  Treatment.  Wiiat  symptom  or  sign,  or 
what  combination  of  symptoms  or  signs,  is  at  our  disposal  for  the 
recognition  of  the  prc-eclamptic  state  in  time  to  prevent  the  subsequent 
eclamptic  convulsions? 

The  symptoms  of  the  state  preceding  an  eclamptic  attack  include  a 
rapid  pulse,  accompanied  nsually  by  high  arterial  tension,  loss  of  appe- 
tite, gastric  and  intestinal  disturbances,  headache,  lassitude  mental  and 
physical,  a  gradual  or  rapid  diminution  of  all  the  excretions,  both  liquid 
and  solid — in  a  word,  what  one  would  expect  to  observe  from  the  intro- 
duction or  retention  in  the  blood  of  some  toxic  material. 

Aside  from  the  direct  examination  of  the  blood  itself,  the  condition  of 
the  urinary  secretion  offers  us  the  most  convenient  physical  sign  or  clin- 
ical index  of  this  pre-eclamptic  state.  The  amount  of  urine  passed  in 
twenty-four  hours  is  not  always  a  reliable  guide  of  kidney  failure.  ^Vlbu- 
minuria,  as  is  well  known,  may  be  absent  before,  dui'iug,  and  even  after 
an  eclamptic  seizure.  The  amount  of  urea  excreted  is  a  far  better  guide, 
as  has  been  shown  by  Bouchard,  of  Paris,  in  the  non-pregnant  condition, 
and  recently  by  Dr.  E.  P.  Davis,  of  Philadelphia,  in  pregnancy;  for 
the  latter  found  that  when  urea  fell  to  1.5  per  cent,  stimulation  of  the 
excreting  processes  resulted  in  distinctly  favorable  results  in  all  cases 
in  which  toxic  symptoms  were  previously  present.  It  is  not  to  be 
inferred  from  this  that  urea  causes  the  convulsions,  for  large  quantities 
of  urea  may  be  injected  into  rabbits  without  producing  toxic  symptoms. 
Indeed,  Bouchard  found  that  bile  had  nine  times  the  toxic  power  of  urea. 
It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  diminution  in  the  amount  of  the  urea 
excreted  indicates  kidney  inadequacy;  but  it  is  not  always  a  reliable 
guide.  There  are  other  substances  in  the  urine  with  as  great  or  greater 
poisonous  qualities.  Urea  may  be  found  in  sufficient  quantity  and  an 
eclamptic  attack  occur.  Bouchard  determined  the  toxicity  of  the  urine 
by  injections  of  the  same  into  the  circulation  of  rabbits.  His  experi- 
ments show  that  the  normal  healthy  urine  is  toxic  in  the  proportion  of  a 
certain  unit  per  kilo  by  weight  of  the  rabbit.  In  kidney  insufficiency, 
when  some  poison  or  poisons  are  retained  in  the  circulation,  the  toxic 
properties  of  the  urine  diminish,  and  it  requires  more  of  the  urine  to  the 
kilo  by  weight  of  the  rabbit  to  produce  toxic  symptoms  in  the  animal. 
This  gives  us  a  delicate  test  for  determining  kidney  inadequacy  in  doubt- 
ful cases.  Bouchard's  exjieriments  further  show  that  in  renal  insuffi- 
ciency the  poisons  retained  in  the  patient's  blood  arise  from: 

1.  Food,  especially  nitrogenous  food,  as  muscle,  and  food  containing 
the  salts  of  potassium. 

2.  Bile. 

3.  Putrefaction  in  the  intestines,  and  absorption  of  its  products. 

4.  Toxic  materials  constantly  being  produced  by  the  metabolism  of 
all  the  cells  of  the  body. 

To  this  last  may  be  added  the  metabolism  of  the  fetal  tissues,  as  this 
greatly  increases  the  toxic  material  in  the  mother's  blood,  for,  clinically, 
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it  is  a  familiar  fact  that  when  the  foetus  dies  in  ntero,  or  is  delivered  in 
the  ease  of  a  living  child,  the  eclamptic  seizures  usually  cease. 

Again,  Winckel's  observation,  that  in  twin  and  triple  pregnancies 
there  is  a  greater  predisposition  to  eclampsia,  has  been  verified  by  others. 
Moreover,  the  teudency  to  eclampsia  becomes  greater  proportionately 
with  the  advance  of  gestation  and  the  consequent  increase  of  foetal  metab- 
olism. 

Furtlier,  we  know  tliat  the  maternal  mortality  diminishes  progressively 
from  the  ante-partum  to  the  post-partum  states,  namely,  that  it  is  greatest 
when  eclampsia  sets  in  during  pregnancy,  is  less  during  labor,  and  lowest 
of  all  when  the  attack  occurs  for  the  first  time  after  the  birth  of  the  eh.ild. 
Thus,  the  mortality  during  eight  years  at  the  Boston  Lying-in  Hospital, 
as  has  been  shown  by  Green, ^  was  :  ante-partum  eclampsia,  maternal 
mortality,  46  per  cent.;  foetal  mortality,  69  per  cent.  Intra-partum 
eclampsia,  maternal  mortality,  25  per  cent. ;  fcetal  mortality,  25  per 
cent.      Post-partum  eclampsia,  maternal  mortality,  7  per  cent. 

Our  present  knowledge  of  the  causation  of  puerperal  eclami)sia,  meagre 
though  it  be,  furnishes  us,  if  not  with  the  key  to  the  successful  preventive 
treatment  of  the  condition,  still  with  a  working  hypothesis,  namely,  the 
early  recognition  of  the  pre-eclaraptic  state.  To  accomplish  this  some- 
thing more  than  a  perfunctory  monthly  or  bimonthly  examination  of  the 
urine  for  the  presence  of  albumin  is  called  for,  since  non-albuminuric 
eclampsia  occurs  in  from  9  to  16  per  cent,  of  cases,  and  it  would  appear 
to  be  quite  as  fatal  as  an  eclampsia  accompanied  by  albuminuria,  if  not 
more  so.  Something  more  is  demanded  than  the  late  recognition  of 
renal  insufficiency,  as  it  shows  itself  in  a  marked  diminution  in  the  quan- 
tity of  urine,  specific  gravity  of  the  same,  and  amount  of  urea  excreted. 

\yhen  obstetricians  shall  accustom  themselves  to  watch  their  cases  of 
pregnancy,  not  only  for  the  physical  signs  of  pronoimced  renal  inade- 
quacy as  an  index  of  an  approaching  eclamptic  attack,  but  also  for  the 
general  symptoms  of  the  overcharging  of  the  blood  with  toxic  material 
— as  high  arterial  tension,  headache,  gastric  disturbances,  physical  and 
mental  lassitude — and  further  for  failure  of  the  bowels,  liver,  skin,  and 
lungs  properly  to  perform  their  functions,  and  intelligently  treat  the 
same,  then,  and  then  only,  shall  they  have  done  their  whole  duty  by  their 
patient,  and  done  all  in  their  power  to  correct  the  pre-eclamptic  condition 
and  avert  an  impending  eclampsia. 

The  writer's  line  of  treatment  of  this  pre-eclamptic  state  may  be  formu- 
lated somewhat  in  the  followiuo-  manner  : 

1.  Reduce  the  amount  of  nitrogenous  food  to  a  minimum. 

2.  Limit  the  production  and  absorption  of  toxic  materials  in  the  intes- 
tines and  tissues  of  the  body,  and  as-nst  in  their  elimination  by  improving 
the  action  of  {\)  the  bowels,  (2)  the  kidney-^,  (3)  the  liver,  (4)  the  skin,  and 
(5)  the  lungs. 

3.  If  necessary,  remove  the  source  of  the  fcetal  metabolism  and  of  periph- 
eral irritation  in  the  uterus  by  the  emptying  of  that  organ. 

The  first  indication — reduction  of  the  amount  of  nitrogenous  food  to 
a  minimum — can  best  be  fulfilled  in  an  exclusive  milk  diet,  to  which,  as 
the  symptoms  subside  or  disappear,  can  be  added  fish  and  white  meats. 

1  Green:  "Puerperal  Eclampsia;  Experience  of  the  Boston  Lying-in  Uospitiil  in  the  Last  Eight 
Years,"  American  Journal  of  Obstetrics,  1893,  xxviii.  18-44. 
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It  is  not  only  safer,  luit  less  trying  to  the  patient,  to  commenee  with  an 
absolute  milk  diet,  than  to  compromise  and  afterward  be  compelled  to 
cut  off  all  but  the  milk.  For  the  second  indication — that  of  elimination 
— an  abundant  sup[)ly  of  pure  air  and  water  must  be  assured.  This 
may  be  assisted  by  moderate  exercise  or  light  calisthenics,  or  massage, 
in  certain  instances.  For  the  bowels,  the  writer  advocates  daily  doses  of 
colocynth  and  aloes  at  bedtime,  followed  by  a  saline  in  the  morning. 
For  the  liver  an  occasional  dose  of  calomel  and  soda  at  bedtime,  followed 
in  the  morning  by  one  of  the  stronger  sulphur  waters,  as  Kubinat,  Villa- 
cabras,  or  Birmeustorf.  Increased  diuresis  is  secured  by  maximum  doses 
of  glonoin.  The  action  of  the  skin  is  encouraged  by  encasing  the  body 
in  wool  or  flannel  underclothing,  by  massage,  by  the  warm  bath,  hot 
bath,  hot  pack,  or  hot-air  bath,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  case. 

It  is  well  in  instances  of  eliminative  insufficiency  to  give  at  bedtime 
twice  weekly,  or  more  frequently,  if  necessary,  a  tablet  composed  of 
calomel,  digitalis,  and  squill,  each  one  grain,  and  muriate  of  pilocarpine, 
one-twentieth  of  a  grain.  This  is  followed  in  the  morning  by  a  full  dose 
of  Yillacabras  water.  A  decided  diaphoretic-diuretic  action  follows  the 
administration  of  such  a  combination,  with  the  additional  prompt  action 
upon  the  liver  and  intestines  as  well.  80  of  the  live  eliminative  pro- 
cesses, four  are  stimulated  to  more  energetic  action  by  its  use. 

The  fact  that  jaborandi  has  been  practically  abandoned  as  a  diaphoretic 
in  the  presence  of  an  eclamptic  attack  is  no  good  reason  for  prohibiting  its 
use  in  this,  the  pre-eclamptic  state,  in  the  absence  of  pronounced  cardiac 
disease,  and  the  writer  advocates  its  use  for  its  diaphoretic  and  diuretic 
actions. 

Finally,  when  exercise  cannot  be  taken  and  an  abundant  supply  of 
fresh  air  is  wanting,  oxygen  inhalations  will  prove  of  service.  Some 
preparation  of  iron  will  also  be  called  for,  as  the  tincture  of  the  chloride, 
or  Basham's  mixture. 

This,  then,  is  the  general  hygienic  and  medicinal  treatment  of  the  pre- 
eclamptic state.  No  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down.  Every  case 
must  be  treated  on  its  merits.  In  one  a  restricted  diet  and  mild  stimu- 
lation of  the  renal  and  intestinal  functions  is  sufficient,  and  the  patient 
may  be  allowed  to  be  about,  and  even  exercise  in  the  open  air,  her  skin 
being  protected  from  sudden  changes  by  being  incased  in  wool  or  flannel. 
Other  more  pronounced  cases  of  eliminative  insufficiency  must  be  kept 
absolutely  quiet  in  bed  upon  an  exclusive  milk  diet,  and  the  stimulation 
of  all  the  eliminative  organs  must  be  resorted  to,  to  remove  the  symp- 
toms of  impending  eclampsia. 

But  it  must  be  kept  ever  before  us  that  the  hygienic  and  medicinal 
treatment  is  only  of  secondary  importance  to  the  milk  diet,  and  that  the 
latter  is  the  foundation  of  the  preventive  treatment  of  })uer])eral  eclamp- 
sia. Given  a  case  in  which,  in  spite  of  an  exclusive  milk  diet  and  the 
vigorous  stimulation  of  the  five  excretory  outlets  already  mentioned,  the 
symptoms  and  signs  of  the  pre-eclamptic  condition  continue  or  at  any 
time  become  urgent,  the  indication  is  to  induce  abortion  or  premature 
labor  artificially. 

It  is  difficult  to  undersand  the  ]M)sition  of  those  authorities  (notably  of 
the  British  school  of  midwifery)  who  advise  against  inducing  labor  in 
the  presence  of  urgent  symptoms  of  the  pre-eclamptic  state. 
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The  arguments  that  by  the  methods  usually  in  vogue  induced  labor 
increases  reflex  excitability  and  precipitates  convulsions;  that  by  the  same 
methods,  because  of  the  time  necessary  to  remove  the  barrier  of  the  cer- 
vix, the  patient's  fate  is  sealed  before  the  delivery  is  effected;  and,  more- 
over, that  the  onset  of  labor  increases  the  danger  to  the  patient,  are  good 
ones  and  demand  attention. 

In  answer,  it  may  be  said  that  methods  of  terminating  the  pregnancy 
recommended  here  need  not  increase  reflex  excitability,  and,  if  per- 
chance they  do,  the  excitability  is  readily  controlled  for  the  time  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  our  ends;  that  the  time  necessary  is,  in  most  cases, 
very  short;  and,  finally,  that  to-day  the  onset  of  labor  and  the  termina- 
tion of  pregnancy  may  be  practically  brought  about  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  and  there  is  thus  no  prolonged  or  tedious  labor  to  react 
unfavorably  upon  the  patient. 

The  objection  raised  by  Byers  (International  Congress  of  Obstetrics 
and  Gynecology,  Geneva,  September,  1896)  that  induced  labor,  because 
of  the  necessary  manipulation,  increases  the  risk  of  sepsis,  should  not 
deter  the  modern  obstetrician  from  performing  the  operation  when  he 
knows  that  he  is  surgically  clean. 

Charles,  of  the  Liege  Maternity,  reported,  at  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  in  1896,  in  favor  of  induced  labor 
when  treatment  fails  or  the  symptoms  become  urgent  in  the  pre-eclamptic 
state.  His  statistical  table  shows  that  every  mother  recovered  and  75 
per  cent,  of  the  children  were  saved. 

The  writer  recommends  a  rapid  manual  dilatation  of  the  os  in  these 
cases,  but  only  after  the  cervical  canal  is  in  a  condition  favorable  for  its 
safe  performance.  Moreover,  he  would  insist  upon  a  complete  dilatation 
of  the  OS  before  delivery  is  undertaken. 

(6)  The  Curative  Treatment.  In  the  presence  of  an  eclamptic 
attack  we  face  a  desperate  condition.  The  latest  statistics  from  various 
parts  of  the  world  still  place  the  maternal  mortality  at  from  25  to  35  per 
cent.  As  long  as  the  pathology  of  eclampsia  remains  obscure  there  can 
be  no  rational  curative  treatment  of  the  condition.  Experience  does  not 
permit  of  recommending  any  single  treatment.  Many  subjects  recover, 
no  matter  what  the  treatment,  many  die  in  spite  of  treatment,  and  others 
do  well  without  any  treatment  at  all.  No  single  treatment  can  be  advo- 
cated; each  case  must  be  managed  according  to  the  indications  present. 
Not  a  single  but  a  combined  treatment  promises  best  for  saving  the  lives 
of  mother  and  child  in  the  event  of  an  eclamptic  seizure.  For  this 
combined  treatment  three  indications  are  offered,  as  follows  : 

1.  Control  the  convulsions. 

2.  Empty  the  uterus  under  deep  anaesthesia  by  some  method  that  is  rapid 
and,  that  will  cause  as  liltle  injury  to  the  patient  as  possible. 

3.  Eliminate  the  poison  or  poisons  which  ice  presume  cause  the  convul- 
sions. 

Although  these  indications  are  named  in  the  order  of  their  importance, 
still  they  may  all  be  carried  out  at  the  same  time.  In  another  class  of 
cases  we  fulfil  the  first  and  third,  and  wait  for  a  suitable  moment  to  carry 
out  the  second.  The  third  indication — elimination — should  really  go 
hand-in-hand  with  the  first  two  and  be  put  into  action  at  one  and  the 
same  time  with  them. 

35 
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Control  the  eonvuhions.  The  four  medicinal  means  most  certain  and 
safe  as  antieclamptics  are  chloroform,  morpliine  (hypodermatically),  verat- 
riim  viride,  and  chloral  hydrate,  the  latter  alone  or  combined  with  sodium 
bromide. 

The  writer's  preference  is  for  chloroform,  veratrum  viride,  and  chloral, 
in  the  order  named.  Until  three  years  ago  he  used  morphine  freely  in 
eclampsia,  but  has  since  abandoned  its  use  almost  entirely,  as  it  appar- 
ently ]>rolongs  the  ])0st-eclamptic  stupor  and  increases  the  tendency  to 
death  during  coma  by  interfering  with  the  eliminative  processes. 

Chloroform  is  of  all  agents  the  most  reliable  for  immediate  control  of 
the  convulsive  seizures. 

Second  onlv  to  chloroform  in  value  is  veratrum  viride.  Provided  the 
pulse  be  strong  as  well  as  rapid,  it  is  the  most  certain  means  at  our  com- 
mand for  temporarily,  and  even  permanently,  controlling  the  convul- 
sions. AVhen  the  pulse  is  weak  morphine  hypodermatically,  chloroform 
by  inhalation,  and  chloral  by  rectum,  with  stimulation,  if  necessary,  may 
be  substituted. 

Veratrum  viride  reduces  the  pulse-rate,  and  cons'ulsions  are  practi- 
cally unknown  with  a  pulse-rate  of  60  or  under;  it  reduces  the  tem- 
perature; it  relaxes  and  renders  more  yielding  the  rigidity  of  the  cervical 
rings;  it  causes  prompt  diaphoresis  and  diuresis,  so  that  it  aids  not  only 
in  the  fulfilment  of  our  first  indication,  the  control  of  the  convulsions, 
but  in  the  third,  the  elimination  of  an  unknown  poison  as  Mell. 

From  ten  to  twenty  minims  of  the  fluid  extract  of  veratrum  viride, 
given  subcutaneously,  should,  as  a  rule,  be  the  initial  dose.  Ten  minims 
more  may  be  given  in  the  same  manner  every  half-hour  till  the  jiulse 
remains  below  sixty  to  the  minute.  The  patient  should  be  kept  in  a 
recumbent  position  while  under  the  influence  of  the  veratrum.  Tumult- 
uous action  of  the  heart  is  likely  to  supervene  on  assuming  the  erect 
position.  Vomiting  and  collapse,  should  they  ensue,  are  readily  con- 
trolled by  whiskey  or  by  morphine. 

The  last  resort  for  controlling  the  convulsions  is  the  prompt  evacua- 
tion of  the  uterus.  It  may  be  added,  however,  that  cold  applications, 
such  as  ice-bags  to  the  back  of  the  head  and  neck,  have  a  decided  effect 
in  controlling  and  in  warding  off  convulsive  attacks. 

Empty  the  uterus  under  deep  amesthesia  by  some  method  that  is  rapid 
and  that  will  cause  as  little  injury  to  tlie  woman  as  possible.  Those  who 
follow  the  teachings  of  Charpeutier,  of  France,  and  AVinckel,  of  Ger- 
many— namely,  that  the  uterus  in  eclampsia  should  be  left  alone  except 
after  full  dilatation  of  the  os,  as  the  irritation  of  inducing  labor  or  arti- 
ficially dilating  a  cervix  precipitates  convulsive  attacks — will,  doubtless, 
see  many  cases  lost  thtit  could  by  prompt  and  intelligent  measures  be 
saved.  It  would  appear  from  careful  observation  that  the  danger  is 
practically  over  in  some  90  per  cent,  of  cases  the  moment  the  uterus  is 
emptied,  if  accomplished  early  in  the  attack.  Not  that  by  this  means 
the  convulsions  always  cease,  but  they  become  less  dangerous,  and  the 
case  becomes  one  of  post-partum  eclampsia,  in  which  the  mortality,  as  we 
have  stated,  is  only  7  per  cent. 

Although  one  can  scarcely  find  an  authority  to-day  who  absolutely 
rejects  local  interference  in  the  presence  of  ante-partum  or  intra-partum 
eclampsia,  yet  authorities  differ  widely  as  to  the  extent  to  which  such  in- 
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terference  shall  be  carried.  Charpentier,  in  1892,  as  the  result  of  au  ex- 
haustive analysis  of  four  hundred  and  fifty-four  cases  of  eclampsia,  and 
again  in  1896,  as  the  result  of  further  observation,  practically  arrives  at 
the  same  conclusion,  uaniely: 

1.  That  labor  should  be  waited  for  and  terminated  naturally  Avhenever 
possible. 

2.  That  induced  labor  should  be  reserved  for  exceptional  cases  in 
which  medical  treatment  has  entirely  failed. 

3.  That  interference  should  be  delayed  until  the  cervix  is  dilated  or 
dilatable,  so  as  to  avoid  danger  to  the  mother;  that  in  eclampsia  Csesa- 
rean  section,  manual  dilatation  of  the  cervix,  and  especially  deep  incisions 
of  the  cervix  are  absolutely  unjustifiable. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  appear  from  the  literature  of  the  last  five 
years,  and  from  the  reports  of  the  International  Congress  at  Geneva, 
September,  1896,  that  the  weight  of  medical  opinion  is  in  favor  of 
emptying  the  uterus  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible  in  instances  of  eclamp- 
sia, whether  the  attack  occurs  before  or  during  labor,  although  there  is 
a  wide  range  of  opinion  as  to  the  means  to  be  employed.  In  the  second 
stage  of  labor,  after  dilatation  lias  been  secured,  all  authorities  are  agreed 
that  the  immediate  emptying  of  the  uterus  is  indicated  and  is  to  be 
performed  promptly;  the  indication  under  such  circumstances  is  readily 
carried  out  without  additional  danger  to  mother  or  child.  In  pregnancy 
and  the  first  stage  of  labor  the  undilated  cervix  is  the  barrier  to  imme- 
diate delivery,  and  it  is  here  that  obstetricians  differ  so  widely  as  to  the 
best  method  of  procedure.  An  expectant  or  palliative  treatment  means 
almost  certain  loss  of  the  child,  and  something  like  one-third  of  the 
mothers  are  lost.  On  the  other  hand,  the  child  is  saved  and  the  mother 
is  practically  safe,  as  far  as  the  eclampsia  is  concerned,  if  the  uterus  is 
immediately  emptied  by  appropriate  surgical  means. 

During  pregnancy  and  the  early  part  of  labor  four  procedures  are 
offered  for  rapidly  emptying  the  uterus,  viz.: 

1.  Cesarean  section. 

2.  Mechanical  dilatation  of  the  cervix  (various  methods). 

3.  Deep  incisions  which  at  once  completely  remove  the  barrier  of  the 
cervix. 

4.  Combined  mechanical  dilatation  and  deep  cervical  incision. 

The  first  method,  Ciesarean  section,  for  the  relief  of  eclampsia  still 
carries  with  it  a  higli  mortality  (36.26  per  cent.,  according  to  Charpen- 
tier's  figures);  moreover,  there  are  many  objections  to  its  employment, 
as  the  uterine  atony  and  hemorrhage,  the  irritation  of  the  uterine  and 
abdominal  scars  and  of  the  curative  peritonitis  about  the  uterine  sutures, 
all  of  which  are  to  be  avoided  as  exciting  causes  of  subsequent  eclamptic 
seizures. 

The  second  method,  the  mechanical  dilatation  of  the  cervix  and  the 
immediate  extraction  of  the  foetus,  appears  to  be  the  popular  method  of 
the  day.  Properly  performed  the  method  is  safe  and  efficient.  Before 
dilatation  is  well  advanced,  however,  from  forty  minutes  to  an  hour  and 
a  half  is  necessary  safely  to  carry  it  out,  and  certain  conditions  of  the 
cervix,  even  in  this  time,  refuse  to  yield  to  manual  dilatation  or  result  in 
lacerations  into  the  lower  uterine  segment. 

The  third  method  of  delivery,  by  deep  cervical  incision,  offers  a  sur- 
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gical  means  for  emptying  the  uterus  in  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  pro- 
vided the  supravatiinal  portion  of  the  cervix  has  disappeared  or  is  made 
to  disappear  by  apjjropriate  means. 

The  fourth  or  combined  method  is  a  combination  of  the  second  and 
third  methods,  and  is  a})j)licable  to  cases  in  wiiicli  the  supravaginal  por- 
tion of  the  cervix  is  still  present  and  I'apid  emptying  of  the  uterus  is 
demanded.  Here  mechanical  dilatation  of  the  os  until  the  internal  os 
has  been  caused  to  disappear  is  made  use  of,  and  the  dilatation  then  in 
an  instant  completed  by  the  incisions. 

The  third  method  and  its  modification,  the  fourth,  are  comparatively 
new,  and  we  have  few  statistics  as  to  the  results  of  the  operation.  A 
rapid  manual  dilatation  of  the  os  and  subsequent  extraction  of  the  foetus 
will  fulfil  the  indications  in  most  cases;  but  unless  this  can  be  intelli- 
gently carried  out,  with  a  due  appreciation  of  the  mechanism  of  dilata- 
tion, especially  in  primiparfe,  a  purely  expectant  treatment  will  give 
better  results.  Unfortunately,  puerperal  eclampsia  is  four  times  more 
frequent  in  primiparte  than  in  nudtiparic,  although,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  mortality  is  greater  in  the  latter. 


Fig.  341. 


s.v.c 


EX. OS. 


Cervix  in  latter  part  of  gestation  or  at  beginning  of  labor.    Vaginal  and  supravaginal  portions 

of  cervix  unchanged.    (From  Edgar.) 
V.  Cuff  of  vagina,     ex.  os.  External  os  and  infravaginal  portion  of  the  cervix.     c.v.J.  Cervico- 
vaginal  junction,    s.v.c.  Supravaginal  portion  of  cervix,    in.  os.  Internal  os.    L.  u.  s.  Lower  uterine 
segment. 


The  cervix  uteri  is  composed  of  constricting  and  dilating  muscle,  and, 
while  it  is  true  that  the  first  convulsions  usually  induce  labor,  still  the 
resulting  asphyxia  exerts  a  marked  constricting  action  upon  the  body  of 
the  uterus  and  cervix,  which  is  especially  marked  at  the  internal  ring 
of  the  OS.  Therefore,  any  method  of  raj)id  manual  dilatation  of  the  os 
that  is  undertaken  before  the  internal  os  has  l)een  made,  partially  at  least, 
to  disappear  is  attended  with  great  danger  of  uterine  rupture  (Figs.  341, 
o42).  This  is  especially  true  in  primipara^  in  whom  the  supravaginal 
portion  of  the  cervix  obtains  late  in  pregnancy  and  even  up  to  the  begin- 
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ning-  of  labor  (Fig.  341).     AVe  believe  a  warning  should  be  sounded 
against  the  careless  undertaking  of  rapid  manual  dilatations  of  the  os, 


Fig.  342. 


IN. OS 


Lower  uterine  segment  during  labor.    (From  Edgar.) 
V.  CuflF  of  vagina,    ex.  os.  External  os,  infra  vaginal  portion  of  cervix  has  disappeared,    c.  v.  j.  Cer- 
vico-vaginal  junction,    s.  v.  c.  Supravaginal  cervix,  small  portion  only  remaining,    in.  os.    Internal 
OS.    L.  u.  s.  Lower  uterine  segment. 

particularly  in  eclampsia.     Uterine  rupture  and  death   have  been  the 
outcome.      Moreover,  undue  shock  has  resulted  from  the  dragging  of  a 


Fig 


IN. OS. 


EX. OS. 


Lower  uterine  segment  during  labor.    Os  uteri  in  progress  of  dilatation.    Supravaginal  and  infra- 
vaginal  portions  of  the  cervix  have  disappeared.    Os  admits  one  finger.    (From  Edgar.) 
v.  Cufifof  vagina,     ex.  os.  External  os.    in.  os.  Internal  os.    u.  v.  j.  Utero- vaginal  junction. 
L.  r.  s.  Lower  uterine  segment. 

ffjetus  through  an  imperfectlv  dilated  os,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of 
the  child. 

In  placenta  praevia  the  hemorrhage  and  the  resulting  anaemia  of  the 
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lower  uterine  segment  and  cervix  render  these  parts  more  readily  dilat- 
able. In  eclampsia  the  reverse  obtains,  as  has  been  already  hinted. 
Hence  it  is  that  in  eclampsia  in  instances  in  which  the  internal  ring  of 
the  OS  has  been  drawn  uj)  into  the  body  of  the  uterus  (Figs.  342,  343), 
and  the  external  ring  remains  rigid  and  tense,  particularly  in  primiparae, 
and  there  is  urgent  need  of  rapidly  terminating  the  labor,  we  prefer  four 
clean  incisions  extending  from  tlie  edge  of  the  os  to  the  utero-vaginal 
junction,  in  order  to  save  the  patient  from  the  greater  dangers  of  rapid 
manual  dilatation. 

Fig.  344. 


Bimanual  dilatation  of  the  partuiieut  os.    (From  Edgak.) 
Os  two-thirds  dilated.   Entire  effacement  of  the  internal  os.    Compare  Fig.  343. 

In  the  second  place,  a  warning  is  not  out  of  place  against  the  prema- 
ture extraction  of  the  foetus  before  full  dilatation  has  been  secured  and 
the  external  ring  of  the  os  paralyzed.  Premature  extraction,  under  such 
circumstances,  has,  to  the  writer's  knowledge,  resulted  in  many  unneces- 
sary and  dangerous  lacerations  of  the  lower  uterine  segment  and  an 
increase  of  the  mortality  for  the  child  and  mother. 

Elimination  of  the  poison  or  poi.sons  u-hich  are  presumed  to  cause  the 
convulsions.  To  eliminate  toxic  materials  from  the  blood  and  tissues 
the  following  measures  may  be  relied  on.  It  is  essential,  however,  to 
rely  not  upon  one  but  upon  all  the  elimlnative  organs  of  the  body, 
and  that  the  fulfilment  of  this  third  indication  in  tiie  treatment  of 
eclampsia  should  go   hand-in-liand  with  the  two  already  mentioned. 
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To  this  end  catharsis  must  be  secured  as  early  and  as  promptly  as  possi- 
ble by  the  administration  of  croton  oil,  compound  jalap  powder,  or  calo- 
mel, followed  by  salines  and  high  euemata  of  sulphate  of  magnesium. 
In  the  coma  or  post-eclam])tic  stupor  of  the  condition  the  writer  has 
relied  mainly  upon  the  repeated  administration  of  concentrated  solutions 
of  sulphate  of  magnesium  or  Villacabras  water,  by  means  of  a  long  rectal 
tube  high  up  in  the  descending  colon.  The  hypodermatic  administration 
of  magnesium  sulphate  has  been  found  too  slow  and  uncertain  to  be  of 
any  use.  Diuresis  is  obtained  by  dry  or  wet  cups  over  the  kidneys, 
followed  by  hot  fomentations.  The  value  of  glonoin  as  a  diuretic  and 
antieclamptic,  the  latter  by  reducing  the  arterial  tension,  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. Second  only  in  value  to  glonoin  is  veratrum  viride.  It  is 
to  be  given  at  this  time  for  the  same  reasons  and  for  the  same  results  as 
when  it  was  administered  in  the  pre-eclamptic  condition.  Diaphoresis 
is  encouraged  by  means  of  the  hot-air  bath  or  the  hot  pack,  the  writer's 
preference  being  for  the  former.     Pilocarpine  as  a  diaphoretic  in  the 

Fig.  345. 


Dangers  of  a  rapid  breech  extraction  through  an  imperfectly  dilated  os.  External  os  not  fully 
dilated  or  paralyzed.  Traction  on  the  legs  results  in  extension  of  the  head  and  both  arms.  (From 
Edgar.) 

])resence  of  an  eclamptic  attack  should  be  utterly  rejected,  because  of  the 
danger  of  oedema  of  the  lungs  and  glottis  which  it  may  produce.  These 
conditions  may  follow  promptly  upon  its  administration.  The  drawing 
off  of  large  quantities  of  toxic  liquids  in  the  form  of  blood  or  serum, 
by  means  of  venesection,  catharsis,  diaphoresis,  diuresis,  followed  by  the 
replacement  of  the  same  by  intravenous,  stomachic,  rectal, or  hypodermatic 
means,  causing  a  washing  or  disintoxication  of  the  blood  and  tissues,  as 
it  were,  has  thus  far  proved  of  doubtful  value.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
prolonged  irrigation  of  the  lower  bowel  with  either  normal  saline  or 
sterile  water,  by  means  of  a  long  single  or  return-flow  tube,  has  given 
most  excellent  results.  In  instances  of  collapse,  with  the  small  compres- 
sible pulse,  the  introduction  into  the  blood  of  a  normal  saline  solution  is 
of  the  same  value  here  as  in  collapse  under  other  circumstances.  As  a 
diuretic  the  frequent  (hourly)  subcutaneous  iujection  of  ether  has  been 
highly  praised  by  some.      As  a  general  stimulant,  to  assist  in  the  elimi- 
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Fig.  346. 

L.U.S. 


EX.OS. 


V. 


Lower  uterine  segment  at  completion  of  first  stage  of  labor.    Os  uteri  completely  dilated. 

(From  Edgar.) 
V.  CufiF  of  vagina,    e.k.so.    Border  of  external  os,  scarcely  perceptible,    u.v.j.  Utero-vaginal  junction 

L.  u.  s.  Lower  uterine  segment. 


Fig.  347. 


Bimanual  dilalaiion  of  the  parturient  os.    (FromEouAR.) 

Os  is  fully  dilated  and  is  being  stretched  and  paralyzed,  to  prevent  subsequent  accidents  to  the 

after-coming  head  during  the  exlractiou  of  the  fuetus.    Compare  Fig.  341. 
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nation  from  the  lungs  and  to  prolong  life  in  the  post-eclamptic  stupor  or 
coma,  the  free  administration  of  oxygen  is  of  the  greatest  value.  Fur- 
ther, aleohol  will  often  be  needed  as  a  stimulant  during  and  after  an 
eclamptic  attack,  and  strychnine  In  the  post-partum  state  and  in  the  face 
of  threatened  collapse — although  for  physiological  reasons  it  would  seem 
to  be  contraindicated — has  served  us  well. 


Fig.  348. 


^^ 


Instrumental  dilatation  of  the  parturient  os,  preparatoiT  to  further  manual  dilatation,  gauze  packing, 
and  the  introduction  of  bougies  or  cervical  dilators  for  the  induction  of  labor.     (From  Eugar.) 

Finally,  although  no  one  has  been  or  is  a  firmer  believer  than  the 
writer  in  the  efficacy  of  a  prompt  removal  of  ffjetal  metabolism  ami  of 
irritation  for  not  only  the  control  but  the  cure  of  the  eclamptic  condition, 
still  he  begs  to  enter  a  |)rotest,  first,  against  the  careless  use  of  the  term 
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accouchement  forc^  as  applied  to  the  rapid,  scientific,  and  intelligent 
emptying  of  the  uterus;  and,  secondly,  to  the  easy  confidence  with  which 
this  accouchement  force  has  been  recommended  as  the  best,  if  not  the  only, 
means  at  our  command  for  the  control  of  eclamptic  seizures,  without 
attaching  sufficient  importance  to  the  condition  of  the  cervical  barrier. 
By  accouchement  force  are  understood  today  three  operations,  namely, 
(1)  the  complete  instrumental  or  manual  dilatation  of  the  cervical  canal, 
followed  by  (2)  either  combined  or  direct  version,  or  the  application  of 
the  forceps,  and, (3)  the  immediate  extraction  of  the  child. 


Fig.  o4y. 


Digital  dilatation  of  the  paituricut  os.    (From  Edgar.) 
Os  admits  one  finger.    Vaginal  and  supravaginal  portions  of  the  cervix  present.    Compare  Fig.  341. 

The  accouchement  force  of  the  older  writers  upon  obstetrics  was  often 
quite  another'  and  more  serious  operation,  for  the  condition  of  the 
cervical  canal  was  frequently  lost  sight  of,  and  it  too  often  meant  (1) 
the  plunging  of  the  hand  or  the  application  of  the  forceps  through  a 
cervical  canal  imi)erfectly  dilated,  and  (2)  the  immediate  extraction  of 
the  foetus  through  this  constricted  os.     That  the  latter  definition  of  the 
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term  still  obtains  seems  proven  by  the  freqnency  of  accidents  in  the 
extraction  of  the  foetus  that  are  constantly  beino;  brought  to  light. 

Our  maternity  hospitals  are  repeatedly  in  receipt  of  ambulance  or 
emergency  cases  due  to  the  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  operator  to  fulfil 
the  first  condition  of  the  operation,  namely,  complete  dilatation.  It  is 
no  uncommon  event  for  emergency  cases  to  be  brought  to  our  hospitals 


Fig.  350. 


Bimanual  dilatation  of  the  parturient  os.    (From  Edgar.) 

Os  admits  two  fingers.    Vaginal  and  supravaginal  portions  of  the  cervix  present.     Commencing 

shortening  of  the  cervical  canal.    Compare  Fig.  341. 

with  a  podalic  version  or  extraction  partially  com))leted  because  of  the 
operation  being  attempted  in  the  presence  of  a  partially  dilated  os  (Figs. 
344,  345) ;  moreover,  for  uterine  rupture  to  occur,  due  to  the  same  cause. 
In  Fig.  345  is  represented  the  outcome  of  a  premature  extraction 
through  an  imperfectly  dilated  os.     With  such  a  complication — a  rigid, 
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imjjerfectly  dilated  external  os,  grasping  the  foetus  tightly  under  the 
armpits — the  loosening  of  the  arms,  the  dragging  of  these,  and  subse- 
quently the  head  through  the  os  will  take  considerable  time,  and  not  only 
forfeit  the  child's  life  but  subject  the  lower  uterine  segment  to  dauserous, 
if  not  fatal,  rupture.  Our  ])lea  in  these  cases  is  not  alone  for  complete 
dilatation  or  disajipearance  of  the  external  ring,  as  seen  in  Fig.  346,  l)ut 
further,  for  a  paralysis  of  the  ring,  as  we  see  it  performed  in  Fig.  347, 


Fig.  Sol. 


Bimanual  dilatation  of  the  parturient  os.    (From  Edgar.) 
Os  admits  three  fingers.    Supravaginal  portion  of  the  cervix  disapi>earing. 

SO  that  the  dangers  of  the  extraction,  whether  by  forceps  or  version,  may 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum  for  both  mother  and  child. 

The  limits  of  the  present  article  forbid  entering  upon  the  arguments 
for  or  against  any  j^articular  variety  of  rapid  manual  or  instrumental 
dilatation  of  the  parturient  os,  further  than  to  state  that  the  writer's  pref- 
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erence  is  for  a  rapid  bimanual  method,  as  sIidwu  in  the  iniistrations,  since 
he  has  ti'iven  this  method  an  al)undant  trial  over  a  period  of  several  years, 
and  it  has  proved  most  satisfactory. 

The  bimanual  method  is  to  be  preferred  to  other  digital  and  instru- 
mental metliods,  because  (1)  the  membranes  are  preserved  throughout  the 
operation  or  until  full  dilatation  is  obtained;  (2)  there  is  no  interference 
with  the  original  presentation  and  position;  (3)  the  sense  of  touch  of  the 
operator's  fingers  is  unimpaired;  (4)  there  is  no  constriction  of  the  opera- 
tor's hands;  (5)  the  amount  of  force  exerted  ui)on  the  external  ring  can 
be  better  estimated,  and  hence  there  is  less  likelihood  of  lacerations 
occurring;  (6)  in  placenta  prtevia  there  is  less  preliminary  separation  of 
the  placenta  by  this  metliod  than  by  any  other;  (7)  by  no  other  method 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  can  not  only  complete  dilatation,   but  also 


FiG    352. 


Bimanual  dilatation  of  the  parturient  os.    (From  Edgar.) 
Os  one-iialf  dilated.    Lateral  position  of  the  hands. 


complete  paralysis  of  the  parturient  os,  be  so  quickly  and  safelv  obtained 
(Figs.  344,  347). 

Again,  the  writer  begs  leave  to  protest  against  the  undertaking  of  a 
rapid  manual  dilatation  of  the  os  (namely,  the  entire  dilatation  completed 
within  an  hoar)  before  the  cervix  has  become,  at  least  slightly,  relaxed 
by  uterine  action,  and  is  already  somewhat  yielding.  A  rigid  cervix,  in 
the  condition  seen  in  Fig.  341,  should  receive  preliminary  treatment,  by 
means  of  a  cervical  dilator  of  gauze  or  a  hydrostatic  bag,  that  will  set 
up  some  uterine  action  and  render  the  rings  of  the  os  yielding  enough 
to  make  rapid  dilatation  a  safe  operation.  In  the  presence  of  even  a 
minimum  amount  of  uterine  action,  or  with  a  softening,  yielding,  and 
relaxing   os,   although  the  anatomical   conditions   shown    by  Fig.   341 
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may  obtain,  one  may  still  undertake  rapid  manual  dilatation  and  pro- 
duce complete  paralysis  of  the  cervix  within  an  hour,  as  seen  in  Fig. 
347.  Far  better  a  purely  exi)ectaut  treatment,  as  regards  emptying  the 
uterus,  than  the  attempt  rajudly  to  overcome  a  rigid  os  by  manual  meth- 
ods, tlie  su])ravaginal  i)ortion  of  the  cervix  being  present.  The  writer 
lias  known  conij)l('te  uterine  rupture  to  result  from  such  an  undertaking, 
the  maternal  intestines  ])rulapsing  between  the  fingers  of  the  operator. 
Fortunately  for  the  eclamptic  woman,  the  frequency  of  the  attack 
increases  proportionately  with  the  progress  of  gestation,  and,  it  may  be 
added,  with  the  increase  of  foetal  metabolsim.    Hence,  the  attack  is  more 


Fig.  353. 


Bimanual  dilatation  of  the  parturient  os.    (From  Edgar.) 
Os  two-thirds  diluted      Entire  eti'acement  of  the  iuternal  os.    Compare  Fig.  313. 

frequent  in  tiie  latter  part  of  pregnancy  and  in  labor,  when  we  can  more 
readily  and  safely  apply  our  surgical  principle  of  treatment,  namely,  an 
early  and  rapid  evacuation  of  the  uterus. 

Unfortunately,  the  attack  is  four  times  more  frequent  in  primipara3 
than  in  multipara},  and  in  the  former  the  presence  of  the  supravaginal 
portion  of  the  cervi.K  late  in  ])regnancy,  and  of  an  unyielding  and  unre- 
laxed  OS,  compels  us  to  make  use  of  preliminary  and  temporizing  means 
before  we  can  safely  ])erform  a  rapid  dilatation  of  the  os  and  subsequent 
extraction  of  the  foetus.     It  is  in  such  cases,  and  at  such  a  critical  time, 
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when  oue  is  waiting  for  the  measures  preparatory  to  a  rapid  dilatation 
and  emptying  of  the  uterus  to  act,  and  to  give  us  at  least  a  yielding  and 
relaxed  cervical  canal,  if  uot  a  partial  disappearance  of  the  internal  os, 
that  the  writer  has  found  veratrum  viride  most  valuable  and  life-saving, 
bv  reason  of  the  various  actions  of  the  drug  already  mentioned. 

'  In  order  to  render  the  preferred   method  of  rapid  dilatation  of  the 
pregnant  or  parturient  os  more  graphic,  and  also  that  the  sequence  of  the 

Fig.  354. 


Bimanual  dilatation  of  the  parturient  os.    (From  Edg.\r.) 
Os  is  fully  dilated  and  is  being  stretched  and  paralyzed  to  prevent  subsecjuent  accidents  to  the  after- 
coming  head  during  the  extraction  of  the  foetus.    Compare  Fig.  3-10. 

different  steps  of  the  operation  may  more  clearly  be  set  forth  than  they 
are  in  the  limited  number  of  illustrations  in  the  article  uj)on  jnierperai 
eclampsia,  the  nine  illustrations'  (I'^i.gs-  348  to  356)  are  introduced. 

The  illustrations  demonstrate  the  different  steps  in  a  ra])id  dilatation 
of  the  OS  uteri,  commenciug  with   instrumental  dihitation  (Fig.  348).  at 


1  These  illustrations  are  from  pliotographs  of  composition  and  plaster  models,  and  have  already 
appeared  in  a  series  of  articles  on  "  Methods  and  Aids  in  Obstetric  Teaching,"  published  in  the  New 
York  Medical  Journal,  November  14,  21,  28,  and  December  5,  1896. 
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Bimanual  dilatation  of  the  parturient  os.     (From  Edgar.) 
Internal  view,  showing  the  position  of  the  fingers.     Os  admits  three  fingers  readily.    Internal  os 
still  present.    No  encroachment  of  the  fingers  upon  the  cavity  of  the  lower  uterine  segment.    Com- 
pare Fig.  'X^6. 


Bimanual  dilatation  of  the  parturient  os.    (From  EnnAR.) 
External  view,  after  a  photograjih  of  the  operation  as  performed  at  the  Emergency  Hospital. 

New  York. 
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a  time  when  the  internal  os  has  partially  disappeared,  and  the  cervical 
canal  is  somewhat  relaxed  and  yielding,  continuing  with  digital  dilata- 
tion, and  finally  ending  with  l)imanual  stretching  and  paralyzing  of  the 
fully  dilated  parturient  os  uteri  (Fig.  354).  In  Fig.  355  is  shown  the 
position  of  the  lingers  in  the  bimanual  method  of  cervical  dilatation,  as 
seen  from  the  uterine  cavity;  and  Fig.  356  is  added,  which  is  after  an 
actual  photograph  of  the  operation  of  manual  dilatation  of  the  par- 
turient OS,  taken  from  nature  at  the  Emergency  Hospital  (Bellevue  Hos- 
pital service),  in  order  that  the  position  of  the  patient  and  the  position 
of  the  operator's  hands  during  the  operation  may  be  clearly  seen. 

36 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

DIABETES.— CARDIAC  DISEASE. 

Diabetes  mellitus  is  a  dan<rerous  com])Iication  of  labor  and  the  puer- 
peral state,  as  it  is  v'ell  known  to  be  of  surgical  operations.  Fortu- 
nately, it  is  rarely  met  with  in  obstetric  practice.  The  disease  may  ante- 
date the  pregnancy  or  may  develoj)  in  the  course  of  it.  That  it  may 
occur  as  a  result  of  pregnancy  would  seem  possible  from  the  fact  that  in 
exceptional  instances  the  disorder  appears  only  during  gestation,  subsid- 
ing after  delivery.  It  may  be  present  in  one  or  more  and  absent  in 
subsequent  pregnancies,  A  transient  glycosuria  is  met  with  in  a  small 
percentage  of  pregnant  women,  but  is  most  frequently  a  lactosuria. 
Lanz  administered  chemically  pure  grape-sugar  to  several  women  imme- 
diately after  labor  in  quantities  of  100  grammes  to  each.  The  urine 
was  drawn  by  catheter  just  before  the  ingestion  of  the  sugar  and  at  the 
end  of  two,  four,  and  six  hours  subsequently.  In  30  per  cent,  of  the 
urines  graj)e-sugar  was  found.  These  observ^ations  go  to  prove  that 
sugar  metabolism  is  diminished  in  the  first  few  hours  or  days  of  the 
puerperium  and  probably  in  the  later  weeks  of  pregnancy. 

Frequency.  Tliere  are  no  sufficient  data  on  which  to  base  a  definite 
statement  of  the  frequency  of  diabetes  as  a  complication  of  labor. 
Statistics  show,  however,  that  the  disease  is  associated  with  pregnancy 
in  less  than  1  ])er  cent,  of  diabetic  women.  Women  suffering  from 
diabetes  are  usually  sterile. 

Diagnosis.  The  essential  phenomena  of  the  disease  are  the  same  in 
pregnancy  as  in  other  patients.  The  diagnostic  evidence  is  to  be  sought 
chiefly  in  the  urine.  The  test  for  sugar  should  be  included  in  the  usual 
urinary  examinations  during  pregnancy,  yet  lactosuria  must  not  be  mis- 
taken as  evidence  of  diabetes.  Lacto.se  is  sometimes  present  in  the 
urine  during  the  later  weeks  of  gestation  in  healthy  women.  The  liquor 
amnii  is  usually  exces.sive  in  amount,  and  it  contains  sugar  and  some- 
times acetone. 

Prognosis.  Pregnancy  in  Avomen  previously  diabetic  terminates  in 
abortion  in  about  .*53  per  cent,  of  cases.  The  prognosis  for  the  mother 
is  especially  grave  when  the  disease  is  aggravated  by  pregnancy  and 
resists  treatment.  The  danger  to  life  is  greatest  in  the  later  months. 
Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  mothers  suffering  from  this  disease  die  soon  after 
labor.  Of  22  cases  collected  by  Matthews  Duncan,  4  were  fatal  after 
delivery,  within  the  puerperal  period,  death  being  due  to  collapse  and 
coma.  "  The  mortality  for  the  children  born  of  diabetic  women  exceeds 
40  per  cent.  It  very  frequently  happens  that  the  foetus  dies  soon  after 
becoming  viable.  Sometimes  the  child  is  dropsical.  In  one  case  the 
child  had  glycosuria.  In  view  of  these  facts  a  woman  the  subject  of 
diabetes  ought  not  to  become  pregnant. 

Treatment.     The  medicinal  and  dietetic  treatment  of  diabetes  in  the 
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pregnant  patient  does  not  differ  from  that  usually  adopted  under  other 
circumstances.  If  the  symptoms  are  pronounced,  and  especially  if  they 
are  not  relieved  by  treatment,  tlie  pregnancy  should  be  terminated. 

Cardiac  Disease. 

The  physiological  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  in  pregnant  women  testifies 
to  the  increased  work  put  upon  it  during  gestation.  Pre-existing  cardiac 
lesions  are  liable  to  be  aggravated  by  pregnancy,  and  in  advanced  disease 
the  heart  may  seriously  be  crippled  in  the  later  months.  The  circulatorv 
disturbance  usually  begins  near  midpregnancy.  The  danger  is  especially 
great  under  the  added  strain  of  labor,  and  it  culminates  in  the  third 
stage, when  a  large  volume  of  blood  is  abruptly  thrown  upon  the  venous 
side  by  the  uterine  retraction,  causing  dilatation  of  the  right  heart.  Yet 
in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  the  heart,  even  though  damaged, 
proves  equal  to  the  increased  demand  upon  it,  and  apparently  sustains 
little  or  uo  added  injury. 

The  mitral  valve,  either  alone  or  with  others,  is  oftenest  affected.  Of 
92  cases  of  valvular  disease  in  pregnancy  collected  by  Porak,  the  mitral 
valve  alone  was  diseased  in  57;  both  mitral  and  aortic  valves  were 
involved  in  22.  In  22  there  was  mitral  insufficienc}^,  in  13  mitral 
stenosis,  and  in  22  both  conditions  were  present;  in  13  the  aortic  valve 
only  was  diseased,  insufficiency  existing  in  9,  stenosis  in  2,  and  the 
double  lesion  being  present  in  2. 

Prognosis.  Most  fatal  of  the  valvular  lesions  in  pregnancy  is  mitral 
stenosis.  Eight  of  the  thirteen  cases  recorded  by  Porak  terminated  fatally. 
McDonald  reports  fourteen  cases  v/ith  nine  deaths.  In  double  mitral 
lesions  the  mortality  is  still  greater.  The  death-rate  in  aortic  disease  is 
from  23  to  25  per  cent.,  while  in  mitral  insufficiency,  the  best  borne  of 
all  the  valvular  affections,  the  proportion  of  deaths  is  not  far  from  13 
per  cent. 

The  period  of  greatest  danger  is  the  close  of  the  second  stage  of  labor. 
During  the  pains  of  this  stage  the  venous  circulation  is  impeded  by  the 
prolonged  and  violent  expulsive  efforts.  The  right  heart  is  dilated,  as 
indicated  by  the  swollen  veins  of  the  neck  and  the  cyanotic  hue  of  the 
face.  At  the  moment  of  expulsion  or  directly  after,  as  the  uterine  sinuses 
are  emptied,  an  additional  volume  of  blood  is  thrown  upon  the  already 
overloaded  right  heart,  often  with  fatal  effect.  Obviously  the  ])rognosis 
must  depend  largely  on  the  condition  of  the  myocardium.  With  full 
compensation  the  patient  may  pass  safely  through  pregnancy  and  labor. 
In  advanced  cardiac  disease  the  prognosis  is  always  bad.  In  marked 
failure  of  compensation,  Avith  dilatation  of  the  right  heart  and  much 
pulmonary  congestion  or  oedema  and  albuminuria,  it  is  extremely  grave. 
Owing  to  the  increased  labor  imposed  upon  the  heart  in  the  later  months 
of  pregnancy,  existing  cardiac  disease  is,  as  a  rule,  permanently  aggra- 
vated by  child-bearing. 

All  forms  of  heart  disease  predispose  to  abortion.  In  a  large  propor- 
tion of  cases  the  pregnancy  terminates  prematurely.  The  immediate 
cause  of  the  abortion  may  be  excess  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood  or 
placental  apoplexies. 

The  tendency  to  post-partum  hemorrhage  is  increased  by  the  circula- 
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tory  obstruction,  yet  moderate  bleeding  at  the  close  of  labor  is  conserva- 
tive by  relieving  the  venous  engorgement. 

Symptoms.  The  symptoms  of  valvular  disease  vary  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  lesion,  the  valves  affected,  and  the  amount  of  compensatory 
hypertropliy  which  is  present.  They  do  not  differ  essentially  from  the 
usual  manifestations  of  similar  lesions  under  other  circumstances.  Pal- 
pitation, dyspn(Tea,  and  more  or  less  precordial  distress  are  common  in 
the  later  months  of  pregnancy,  even  in  the  milder  forms  of  valvular 
disease. 

Dilatation  of  the  right  heart  is  attended  with  visible  pulsation  of  the 
veins  of  the  neck  and  with  epigastric  pulsation.  The  tirst  sound  is  weak 
and  the  area  of  dulness  is  increased.  Pulmonary  congestion  or  oedema 
and  venous  stasis  in  other  viscera  frequently  develop,  especially  during 
labor. 

Treatment.  Peter  says  a  woman  with  heart  disease  should  not  marry; 
if  she  is  married  she  sliould  not  become  pregnant;  if  she  has  passed 
through  one  or  two  pregnancies  safely  she  should  not  again  l)ecome 
pregnant;  and,  finally,  if  she  gives  birth  to  a  child,  she  should  not  be 
allowed  to  nurse  it.  Peter's  dictum,  however,  is  too  sweeping.  It 
should  be  limited  rather  to  the  grave  forms  of  valvular  defect  and  to 
incompetence  of  the  heart-muscle. 

The  hygienic  management  of  cardiac  disease  in  pregnancy  is  impor- 
tant, and  consists  in  the  avoidance  of  undue  exertion,  physical  or  mental, 
of  sudden  chilling  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  in  the  removal,  if 
possible,  of  all  sources  of  nervous  disturbance. 

The  medicinal  treatment  either  during  pregnancy  or  labor  is  for  the 
most  part  symptcraatic.  Iron,  arsenic,  or  strychnine  are  frequently  use- 
ful as  tonic  measures.  For  cardiac  supports  strophanthus  in  5-minim 
doses  of  the  tincture  several  times  daily,  or  the  tincture  of  digitalis,  5  to 
10  minims  three  times  daily,  may  be  used,  or  digitaline  may  be  given  in 
ToTT  ^^  irV  g'^'^iii  doses.  Trinitrine,  by  preventing  the  contraction  of  the 
arterioles  caused  by  digitalis,  is  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  latter  drug. 

The  obstetric  management  of  serious  cardiac  disease  will  often  tax  the 
physician's  skill  and  judgment.  When  the  woman  is  in  imminent  peril 
the  artificial  interruption  of  pregnancy  is  demanded.  Yet,  when  the  con- 
ditions are  bad  enough  to  justify  interference,  even  a  premature  labor  is 
attended  with  great  danger.  Kaltenback  regards  uncompensated  valvular 
disease  as  a  positive  indication  for  the  induction  of  labor.  Fehling 
would  terminate  the  ])regnancy  when,  in  addition  to  the  non-compensa- 
tion, there  is  chronic  bronchitis  with  marked  em])hysema.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  such  pulmonary  congestion  and  (cdema,  with  extensive  visceral 
complications,  general  anasarca  or  ascites,  and  extreme  dyspncea,  and 
especially  if  the  sym])toms  become  more  pronounced  notwithstanding 
treatment,  the  uterus  should  be  emptied.  Winckel,  on  the  other  hand, 
speaks  discouraging! y  of  the  results  of  premature  delivery. 

The  indications  after  labor  has  begun  are  to  deliver  the  patient  with 
as  little  exertion  on  licr  part  as  jiossible.  Chlororoform  should  be  used 
to  diminish  violent  effort  and  to  limit  shock.  After  sufficient  relaxation 
forceps  should  be  employed.  Should  the  dilatation  be  slow,  it  may  be 
hastened  by  artificial  means;  manual  dilatation,  or,  if  the  emergency 
requires,  Diirhssen's  incisions  should  be  practised.    Meantime,  the  heart 
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should  be  braced  with  one  or  more  of  the  usual  cardiac  supports — stro- 
phanthus,  spartein,  digitalis,  triuitrine,  and  caffeine.  These  agents  act  most 
promptly  and  efficiently  if  given  by  the  hypodermic  method.  Sudden 
asystole  at  the  end  of  the  second  stage  is  best  met  with  inhalation  of 
nitrite  of  amyl  and  with  hypodermics  of  ether  or  strychnine.  When 
these  measures  fail,  from  10  to  16  ounces  of  blood  should  be  taken  from 
the  arm.  Ergot  should  be  proscribed,  since  it  contracts  the  arterioles 
and  increases  the  circulatory  obstruction;  moreover,  it  limits  the  blood 
loss  from  the  uterus.  Moderate  bleeding  after  delivery  is  beneficial. 
AVhen  not  sufficiently  free  it  should  be  favored  by  the  use  of  douches  of 
warm  sterile  water,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  40°  C.  (105°  F.). 
If  during  the  labor  the  patient  suddenly  expires,  the  child  being  viable, 
accouchement  force,  or,  if  need  be,  Csesarean  section,  should  at  once  be 
performed,  in  the  hope  of  saving  the  child. 


PART  YII. 

PATHOLOGY  OF  THE  PUERPERIUM. 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

ANOMALIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  BREASTS  AND  NIPPLES. 

Normal  Data.  The  reader  will  recall  that  each  mamma  empties  its 
secretion  through  the  nipple  by  means  of  about  twenty  ducts  in  direct 
communication  with  the  mammary  acini.  These  ducts  are  lined  with 
cuboidal  epithelium. 

The  acini  are  composed  of  saccular  dilatations  of  the  terminal  ends  of 
the  smallest  ducts,  and  possess  a  membrana  propria  lined  with  character- 
istic secretory  epithelium.  White,  fibrous  and  adipose  tissues  surround 
the  acini  in  varying  proportions,  according  to  age  and  the  individual. 
Like  all  other  active  glands,  the  mammie  are  rich  in  bloodvessels,  lym- 
phatics, and  nerves. 

The  blood-supply  is  peculiar  in  that  the  ducts  are  surrounded  by  a 
vascular  plexus,  instead  of  parallel  vessels  inosculating  with  one  another 
as  in  the  voluntary  muscles. 

The  nerve-endings  have  never  been  conclusively  traced;  but  they 
doubtless  terminate  in  the  parencliymatous  elements. 

The  lymphatics  communicate  ultimately  with  a  single  large  channel 
extending  to  the  axilla. 

The  breasts  reach  fullest  development  during  pregnancy,  when  the 
glandular  epithelia  become  enlarged  and  filled  with  milk  globules. 

Anomalies. 

Supernumerary  nipples  and  breasts,  defective  development  of  the 
ni Pities,  and  absence  of  one  or  both  breasts  are  met  occasionally. 
Complete  absence  of  the  gland  is  rare,  but  imperfect  development  is 
common.  There  are  but  few  cases  reported  of  hypertrophy  of  the 
breast.  It  is  said  that  lactation  has  been  known  to  reduce  an  abnor- 
mally enlarged  breast.  Polymastia  (supernumerary  breasts  or  nipples) 
is  common.  The  location  varies,  but  is  usually  below  the  true  breast. 
There  may  be  one  or  more  supernumerary  breasts  or  nipples,  which 
have  been  recorded  as  beiujj  situated  either  in  the  shoulders,  umbilicus, 
back,  groin,  labium,  or  buttock.  One  case  was  reported  as  havmg  nnie 
breasts  ;  another,  ten  nipples.  These  anomalies  are  of  obstetric  interest 
only  in  so  far  as  they  may  affect  the  woman's  ability  to  nurse  her  chihl. 

Defects  of  the  nij)i)les  are  especially  im])ortant,  as  they  may  interfere 
with  nursing.     Both  congenital  and  acquired  deformities  are  common. 
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The  nipples  may  be  primarily  small,   sunken,   or  inverted,   or  imper- 
fectly developed  from  ])ressure  of  faulty  clothing. 

The  nipple  lesions  of  lactation  are  largely  the  result  of  defective  devel- 
opment, and  consequent  difficulty  in  nursing. 

Sore  Nipples. 

Nipple  lesions  of  greater  or  less  severity  occur  in  nearly  50  per  cent, 
of  nursing  women,  and  begin  usually  within  the  first  few  days  after 
suckling  is  inaugurated,  being  due  to  maceration  and  abrasion  of  the 
cuticle  by  the  infant.  They  are  of  clinical  importance  by  virtue  not 
only  of  the  exquisite  suffering  they  may  occasion  during  nursing,  but 
especially  of  their  etiological  relation  to  mastitis.  iSlere  erosions  may 
soon  heal  and  give  rise  to  no  further  trouble.  While  they  persist  they 
are  often  extremely  painful,  and  they  commonly  lead  to  more  serious 
lesions. 

Fissures  occur  at  the  base  or  top  of  the  nipple.  The  latter  run  trans- 
versely to  the  axis  of  the  breast.  Ulcers  not  infrequently  result,  and 
when  milk-ducts  open  into  the  base  of  an  ulcer  they  are  occluded  as  the 
ulcer  heals. 

Etiology.  Defective  development  and  deformities,  by  rendering  nurs- 
ing difficult,  frequently  act  to  increase  the  injuries  inflicted  on  the  nipples 
during  suckling.  Needless  maceration  of  the  nipples  by  too  prolonged 
and  frequent  nursing  is  often  the  cause  of  erosion  and  fissure.  Soor  or 
aphth;e  (thrush,  sprue)  in  the  child's  mouth  exposes  the  nipples  to  in- 
fection. Uncleanliness  of  the  nipples  in  the  later  weeks  of  pregnancy, 
and  especially  during  lactation,  is  a  common  source  of  septic  invasion. 

Treatment.  Prophylactic.  Prevention  should  begin  in  the  man- 
agement of  pregnancy.  The  presence  of  defective  nipples  should  not 
escape  the  antepartal  examinations.  Teach  the  w^oman  to  draw  them 
out  daily  during  the  last  two  or  three  months  of  pregnancy  with  clean 
fingers  or  by  means  of  a  suitable  breast-pump.  This  practice  not  only 
tends  to  develop  the  nip[)les,  but  also  prepares  them  to  withstand  better 
the  mechanical  violence  of  beginning  nursing.  The  mother  should  be 
warned  of  the  injury  that  may  be  done  by  tight  clothing. 

For  at  least  a  month  before  labor  special  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
cleanliness  of  the  ])arts.  Daily  bathing  in  warm  water  and  a  bland  soap, 
or  witii  a  solution  of  borax — a  tablespoonful  to  the  pint  of  boiled  water 
— is  a  valuable  ])recaution.  The  use  of  agents  for  hardening  the  nipples 
is  not  advised.  There  is  reason  to  doubt  that  bathing  the  nipples  with 
alcoholic  and  other  astringent  solutions  is  a  suitable  preparation  for  nurs- 
ing. It  is  more  than  probable  that  liardening  the  skin  predisposes  it  to 
cracking.  It  would  seem  more  rational  to  keep  the  nipples  as  supple  as 
possible.  The  application  of  fresh  ca(!ao  butter  or  some  equally  bland 
emollient,  as  lanolin,  after  the  daily  cleansing  promotes  this  end. 

Dr.  J.  M.  ]\[al)l)()tt  praises  the  following  treatment :  Daily  for  a  month 
or  more  before  labor  the  patient  anoints  the  nii)i)les  at  night  with  lanolin, 
working  it  thoroughly  into  them  by  kneading  tiiem  between  the  thumb 
and  fingers.  In  the  morning  the  ni])])les  receive  a  prolonged  scrubbing 
with  a  soft  nail-brush  and  pure  sDa])  and  water,  care  being  taken  not  to 
abrade  the  skin  surfaces.     The  ni])ples  are  then  rinsed  and  dried. 

When  nursing  begins  the  delicate  cuticle  of  the  mammilla  may  be  broken 
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and  abraded,  and  during  the  post-partal  month  the  septic  exposure  is 
especially  increased  by  the  contact  of  hands  liable  to  be  infected  from 
the  lochial  tlischarges.  The  occurrence  of  thrush  or  of  ophthalmia  in 
the  child  obviously  adds  to  the  risk  of  infection.  Hence  the  need  of 
a  cleanly  management  of  the  nipples  during  the  first  weeks  of  lactation. 
The  avoidance  of  septic  contact  is  clearly  important.  Bathing  with  a 
boric-acid  lotion  before  and  after  each  nursing  is  specially  advised.  A 
saturated  aqueous  solution  is  not  too  strong.  Cleansing  the  infant's 
mouth  with  a  similar  wash  before  and  after  each  nursing  is  in  the 
interest  of  both  mother  and  child.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  abrade 
the  buccal  mucous  membrane,  lest  the  practice  invite  the  trouble  which 
it  aims  to  prevent.^  More  active  antiseptics  are  more  effectual,  but  they 
require  greater  care  in  use.  The  writer  has  employed  with  satisfaction  a 
nipple  dressing  wet  with  a  mercuric  iodide  or  chloride  solution,  1-10,000 
or  1-5000 ;  the  mercurial  must  be  rinsed  off  with  boiled  water  or 
with  the  boric-acid  solution  before  nursing. 

To  limit  the  injury  done  by  maceration  and  bruising,  a  single  nursing 
need  not  occupy  more  than  ten  or,  at  the  most,  twenty  minutes,  and 
regularity  should  be  insisted  upon.  See  that  both  breasts  are  nursed, 
each  on  an  average  from  seven  to  ten  minutes. 

The  cacao-butter  or  some  other  similar  inunction  may  be  employed 
with  advantage  after  each  nursing,  the  surfaces  having  first  been  cleansed 
as  already  detailed. 

Curative  Treatment.  Excoriations  and  slight  fissures  heal  in  most 
cases  under  proper  and  timely  antiseptic  treatment.  An  ointment  of 
equal  parts  of  subuitrate  of  bismuth  and  castor  oil  may  be  used  as  ad- 
vised by  Hirst.  The  writer  has  generally  preferred  to  this  a  similar 
ointment  made  with  the  glycerite  of  starch.  But  the  glycerin  preparation 
may  not  always  be  well  borne  by  the  skin.  The  ointment  should  fre- 
quently be  sterilized  by  heat.  Before  applying,  the  parts  are  disinfected. 
A  valuable  agent  for  the  latter  purpose  is  the  hydrogen  dioxide.  While 
a  host  of  nipple  lotions  and  other  applications  have  been  recommended 
in  these  affections,  none  is  more  rational  or  promises  better  results  in 
ordinary  cases  than  some  simple  but  carefully  executed  antiseptic  plan  of 
treatment. 

Pain  during  nursing  may  be  relieved  to  some  extent  by  pencilling  the 
nipple  five  or  ten  minutes  before  the  child  is  put  to  the  breast  with  a  1 
to  5  per  cent,  cocaine  solution.  The  solution  ought  to  be  heated  to  the 
sterilizing  point  shortly  before  using. 

A  1  or  2  per  cent,  carbolic  lotion  applied  in  the  same  manner  is  some- 
times useful  as  an  ansesthetic.  The  addition  of  one-tenth  its  volume  of 
glycerin  prolongs  the  action  of  the  lotion  and  keeps  the  skin  soft. 

After  the  application  of  drugs  the  nipples  should  always  be  cleansed 
before  nursing. 

In  excoriations  and  fissures  that  are  not  too  sensitive  and  do  not  bleed 
readily,  nursing  through  a  nipple-shield  may  be  tried.  The  shield  pro- 
tects the  nipple  from  the  friction,  and  to  some  extent  from  the  maceration 
of  suckling.     Unfortunately  for  this  method,  the  child  may  not  accept 

'  An  easy  and  reliable  method  is  to  wrap  a  small  piece  of  absorbent  cotton  or  soft 
cheesecloth  around  one  of  the  fingers,  and,  after  satnratiuij  it  with  tlie  boric-acid  wash,  to 
rinse  out  the  child's  mouth  carefully.    This  allows  all  surfaces  of  the  mouth  to  be  bathed. 
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the  substitute  for  the  natural  nipple.  If  artificial  nipples  are  used,  it  is 
important  that  they  be  rendered  aseptic  by  boiling  for  five  minutes  in 
water  immediately  before  using  and  not  handled  with  unclean  fingers. 

Similar  protection  to  the  nij>plo  lesions  is  afforded,  though  in  a  less 
degree,  by  coating  the  affected  surfaces  with  a  pellicle  of  compound 
tincture  of  benzoin. 

Deep  and  i)ainful  fissures  may  be  treated  with  the  solid  stick  of  nitrate 
of  silver.  The  entire  raw  surface  should  be  touched.  The  lips  of  the 
fissure  being  well  separated,  the  caustic  point  is  drawn  slowly  through 
it.  This  is  repeated,  if  required,  in  three  or  four  days.  Care  must  be 
taken  that  no  excess  of  moisture  is  present,  otherwise  the  dissolved  silver 
salt  may  trickle  over  the  surrounding  surfaces  and  healthy  structures 
be  injured.  A  serious  objection  to  this  treatment  is  the  exquisite  pain 
it  causes.  This  may  in  great  measure  be  prevented  by  first  benumbing 
the  part  with  a  4  per  cent,  cocaine  solution.  After  the  application  of 
the  caustic  the  nipple  may  be  covered  with  a  piece  of  lint  well  wet  with 
the  anfesthetic  lotion. 

Instead  of  tlie  solid  stick,  two  or  three  applications  daily  of  an  aqueous 
solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  preferred.  In  the  strength  of  1 
or  2  per  cent,  it  causes  little  pain  and  frequently  does  good  service.  The 
affected  nipple  should  be  rested,  if  possible,  for  twenty-four  hours  or 
more. 

When  other  measures  fail,  suspension  of  nursing  for  one  or  two  days 
sometimes  succeeds.  If  both  breasts  are  affected  each  may  be  rested  on 
alternate  days. 

It  is  very  rarely  that  the  nipple  lesions  are  so  rebellious  to  well-directed 
treatment  as  to  necessitate  the  total  abandonment  of  nursing. 

Mastitis. 

Mastitis  occurs  in  5  to  6  per  cent,  of  nursing  women,  oftenest  in  prim- 
iparte,  and  may  or  may  not  terminate  in  suppuration.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  it  begins  within  the  post-partum  month. 

Etiology.  That  the  essential  factor  in  mastitis  is  sepsis  does  not 
admit  of  discussion.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  supj)uration  and  the 
local  morbid  process  which  leads  up  to  it  are  due  to  infection.  Obvi- 
ously the  offending  organism  may  be  any  of  the  pus-producing  germs. 
Most  fre(i|uently  found,  according  to  Escherich,  are  the  staphylococcus 
aureus  and  albus.  The  streptococcus  of  pus  is  next  in  order  of  frecjuency. 
The  lochia  is  a  prolific  source  of  infectious  material,  which  during  child- 
bed is  added  to  the  usual  septic  exposures. 

The  predisposing  causes  and  the  methods  of  infection  are  questions 
involved  in  some  dispute.  Impaired  general  health  and  local  mechan- 
ical injuries,  diminishing  the  resisting  power,  are  obviously  important 
predisposing  factors  in  many  cases.  Contusions  of  the  breast  from  blows 
or  from  bruising  with  the  breast-pump  may  become  the  starting-point  of 
mastitis. 

The  influence  of  milk  stasis,  which  is  so  large  a  factor  in  the  poi)ular 
belief,  is  differently  estimated  by  obstetric  writers.  Olshauseu  denies  that 
it  causes  inflammation,  lloser  holds  that  milk  retention  is  a  result,  not 
a  cause,  some  of  the  lactiferous  ducts  being  occluded  by  inflammatory 
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swelling  of  surrounding  structures.  Others  think  milk  stasis  may  favor 
the  growth  of  bacterial  organisms.  Possibly  retention  by  damaging 
the  delicate  endothelium  of  the  lacteal  ducts  in  the  engorged  areas  may 
become  a  factor  in  the  septic  invasion.  Engorgement  alone  is  not  a 
competent  cause. 

That  the  nipple  lesions  so  common  during  early  lactation  hold  a 
prominent  place  among  the  predisposing  causes  of  infection  does  not 
admit  of  doubt.  Fissures  of  the  nipple  and  even  the  abrasions,  which 
are  almost  invariably  produced  by  the  friction  of  the  child's  tongue  and 
lips  in  the  first  weeks  of  lactation,  expose  the  lymphatics  directly  to  the 
entrance  of  septic  organisms. 

That  the  morbific  agent  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  enters 
by  the  lactiferous  tubules  is  beyond  question.  It  is  well  known  that 
pathogenic  germs  may  penetrate  healthy  mucous  or  serous  surfaces.  Fre- 
quently the  way  is  made  easy  by  the  injury  done  by  milk  engorgement 
or  by  mechanical  violence.  That  pyogenic  bacteria  which  have  gained 
access  to  the  milk  ducts  from  without  may  pass  into  the  deep  structures 
of  the  gland,  even  against  the  milk  stream,  cannot  be  doubted.  Recent 
observations  have  shown  that  staphylococci  are  frequently  present  in  the 
milk  of  perfectly  normal  breasts.  Palleski  examined  the  milk  of  twenty- 
two  healthy  nursing  women  and  found  staphylococcus  albus  in  ten.  Sim- 
ilar observations  have  been  made  by  other  investigators.  Houignian 
and  Ringel  contend  that  human  milk  normally  contains  the  staphylo- 
coccus pyogenes  albus  and  aureus.  That  mastitis  occurs  so  infrequently, 
despite  the  frequent  presence  of  the  microbic  causes  of  suppuration,  must 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  a  favorable  condition  of  the  soil  as  well  as 
the  presence  of  the  germ  is  necessary  to  bacterial  growth. 

A  possible  source  of  mammary  inflammation  which  is  not  often  men- 
tioned by  obstetric  writers  is  infection  tlirough  the  blood  channels. 
Karlinski  declares  that  micro-organisms  from  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  in 
process  of  involution  may  be  found  in  the  blood.  Escherich  affirms  that 
staphylococci  which  have  gained  access  to  the  blood  through  infection  of 
the  genital  apparatus  are  excreted  in  the  milk  as  well  as  by  other  chan- 
nels. In  the  milk  of  infected  puerpenie  he  found,  without  exception, 
staphylococcus  aureus  or  albus.  That  infection  of  injured  mammary 
tissues  is  possible  from  sepsis  in  remote  organs  is  abundantly  established 
by  clinical  observ^ations  and  by  the  experiments  of  numerous  observers 
on  the  localization  of  septic  processes.  Not  alone  direct  injuries  of 
the  breast  invite  such  localization,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
general  pathological  conditions,  even  exposure  to  cold,  may  act  in  this 
manner. 

We  must  conclude  that  the  infecting  organisms  may  reach  the  gland 
structures  through  the  lacteal  ducts,  the  lymphatics,  or  the  bloodvessels; 
that  nipple  lesions,  milk  stasis,  contusions  of  the  breast,  impaired  general 
health,  probably  chilling,  and  genital  or  other  remote  infections  are  among 
the  ))rc(lisposing  causes. 

Symptoms.  The  essential  symptoms  of  mastitis  are  pain,  swelling,  and 
localized  tenderness  in  the  breast,  together  with  more  or  less  rise  of  tem- 
perature. The  attack  is  frequently  ushered  in  by  a  chill  or  slight  chilli- 
ness. 

When  pus  forms  fluctuation  may  usually  be  detected,  and  a  deep  red 
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or  bluish  discoloration  of  the  skin  is  observed  at  the  place  where  the  pus 
comes  nearest  the  surface.  Yet  fluctuation  may  be  absent  in  deep-seated 
sup])urati()n,  and  the  evidence  usually  afforded  by  the  appearance  of  the 
skin  may  be  wautiug,  at  least  for  a  time,  after  pus  is  present. 

Forms.  There  are  three  principal  forms  of  mastitis  :  Glandular,  sub- 
glandular,  subcutaneous.  To  the  latter  two  the  term  perimastitis  would 
perhaps  more  properly  apply.  The  differential  diagnosis  of  these  varie- 
ties of  mastitis  depends  upon  the  source  of  the  infection  and  the  location 
of  septic  foci,  together  with  the  degree  of  systemic  disturbance. 

In  the  subcutaneous  form  the  lesion  is  usually  single  and  differs  little 
from  superficial  ])hlegmon  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  In  the  glandular 
form  more  pain  and  more  constitutional  disturbance  are  present  than  in 
the  subcutaneous  variety;  prodromal  chill  is  usual;  the  lesion  is  often 
multiple;  the  gland  is  indurated.  In  the  subglandular  form  the  pain  is 
deep  seated  and  more  intense,  temperature  persistent  and  high,  the  gland 
not  indurated,  and,  when  suppuration  has  occurred,  it  floats  upon  the 
surface  of  the  fluid.  Pus  is  detected  by  passing  an  aspirating  needle 
behind  the  gland.  Suppuration  may  eventuate  in  any  of  the  forms,  de- 
pending upon  the  patient's  lack  of  power  to  resist  the  infection  and  upon 
the  quantity,  nature,  and  virility  of  the  invading  parasites.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  two  or  all  forms  may  coexist. 

Treatment.  Prophylactic  and  Abortive.  Milk  engorgement  is 
combated  by  training  the  child  early  to  nurse.  Congestion  or  engorge- 
ment occurs,  usually  on  the  second  or  third  day.  A  slight  fever  and 
some  distress  referred  to  the  breast  are  usually  the  first  symptoms.  The 
infant  shoidd  receive  its  first  lesson  as  soon  after  birth  as  the  condititm 
of  the  mother  will  permit,  usually  within  six  or  eight  hours,  and  no 
effort  should  be  spared  in  teaching  the  child  to  suckle  before  the  milk 
secretion  is  fully  established.  The  use  of  the  breast-pumj),  as  a 
rule,  is  unsatisfactory.  It  frequently  fails,  and  is  liable  to  bruise  the 
breast. 

At  the  hands  of  a  skilful  nurse,  massage  is  often  useful  for  the  relief 
of  overdistention,  either  of  the  entire  breast  or  of  single  lobules.  It  is 
contraindicated  in  the  presence  of  inflannnation,  and  is  permissible  only 
when  not  ])ainful.  The  breasts  should  be  well  oiled  in  order  that  the 
nurse's  efforts  be  not  expended  in  mere  friction,  but  be  rather  a  deep 
kneading  directed  to  the  gland.  The  stroking  is  ])ractised  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  lactiferous  ducts,  from  the  base  of  the  gland  toward  the 
apex. 

In  hypersecretion  the  compression-binder  is  an  extremely  valuable 
measure.  A  well-made  Murphy  binder  is  especially  recommended.  It 
is  applied  firmly,  the  pressure  being  evenly  distributed  over  the  breast 
by  a  moderately  thick  layer  of  cotton-wool  under  the  binder.  An  open- 
ing in  the  centre  of  the  cotton  com])ress  prevents  injurious  pressure 
upon  the  nij)ple.  Compression  is  useful  both  as  a  ])revcntivc  and  an 
abortive  measure  in  mastitis. 

Topical  applicati(ms  of  oleate  of  atropia  are  effectual  for  diminishing 
the  milk  secretion,  but  they  must  be  used  with  care  lest  the  secretion  be 
too  much  repressed  or  the  ])atient  })resent  an  idiosyncrasy  to  belladonna 
even  in  small  ])hysiological  doses.  Saline  catharsis  and  the  restriction 
of  liquids  are  especially  indicated  in  over-free  secretion. 
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Essential  for  the  prevention  of  mastitis  is  the  preventive  and  curative 
treatment  of  nipple  lesions.  As  has  already  been  said  with  reference 
to  the  pr(){)hylactic  care  of  the  mammilhe  during  the  early  weeks  of 
lactation,  it  must  be  remembered  tiiat  ])rolonged  maceration  of  the  nip- 
ple in  tiie  child's  mouth  is  injurious.  A  single  nursing  need  not  occupy 
more  than  ten  or,  at  the  most,  twenty  minutes,  and  regularity  should 
be  insisted  upon. 

A  part  of  the  prophylaxis  which  must  not  be  overlooked  is  addressed 
to  the  general  health  of  the  patient.  Tonics  are  indicated  in  the  majority 
of  convalescents  from  childbirth. 

Applications  of  unguentum  Crede  may  be  of  service.  About  a  drachm 
should  l)e  rubbed  well  into  the  breast  night  and  morning. 

Treatment  of  Suppuration.  When  pus  forms  in  either  variety 
of  mastitis  it  should  immediately  be  evacuated.  An  anaesthetic  is  re- 
quired except  in  simple  subcutaneous  abscess.  Ethyl  chloride  (Kelene) 
may  be  used  to  freeze  the  tissues  over  the  area  to  be  incised  when  the 
abscess  is  not  too  extensive,  and  when  the  type  is  either  subcutaneous 
or  glandular.  The  incision  should  radiate  from  the  nipple,  to  avoid 
severing  the  milk-ducts,  and  should  be  large  enough  to  admit  the  finger 
freely.  When  but  one  incision  is  made,  it  is  to  be  located  at  the  most 
dependent  point  of  the  abscess-cavity.  It  is  well  to  avoid  the  areola, 
unless  the  incision  can  be  kept  wholly  within  that  area.  Otherwise  an 
unsightly  scar  results,  owing  to  pigmentation  of  the  cicatrix. 

The  finger  is  then  introduced  and  the  cavity  thoroughly  explored. 
If  the  abscess  be  large,  and  especially  if  several  loculi  are  found,  counter- 
openings  should  be  made  at  remote  points.  The  cavity  or  cavities  are 
then  thoroughly  irrigated  with  the  normal  salt  solution  or  with  peroxide 
of  hydrogen.  A  drain  of  washed-out  strip  iodoform  gauze  is  placed  in 
each  opening,  and  a  large  compress  of  aseptic  cotton  or  cheesecloth  is 
applied  and  held  firmly  by  a  breast-binder.  The  dressings  must  be 
changed  daily  for  six  to  eight  days  and  the  irrigation,  as  a  rule,  repeated. 
By  the  end  of  that  time  the  incisions  may  generally  be  allowed  to  close 
unless  pus  is  present.  One  or  two  soft  flexible  rubber  drainage-tubes 
for  each  opening  may  be  substituted  for  the  gauze,  if  preferred,  after  the 
first  few  days.  The  tubes  should  be  shortened  from  day  to  day  as  the 
abscess  cavity  diminishes. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  agents  in  aborting  mastitis  is  the  early  and 
continued  application  of  cold,  either  by  the  ice-coil  or,  preferably,  by  the 
ice-bag.  The  bag  should  not  be  placed  directly  on  the  breast,  but 
should  have  two  or  three  layers  of  flannel  between  it  and  the  surface  of 
the  breast.  Continued  cold  applied  in  this  manner  is  almost  a  specific 
for  pain,  and  tends  also  to  abort  suppuration.  It  is  possible  that  the 
cold  may  limit  the  rapid  development  of  the  micro-organisms,  or  at 
least  check  their  growth  from  the  thermal  conditions  present. 

Tonics,  milk  punches,  and  especial  attention  to  the  regularity  of  the 
boAvels  are  indicated. 

Agalactia. 

The  causes  of  agalactia,  or  diminution  of  milk  secretion  to  a  degree 
below  the  normal,  are  general  and  special.     Adynamia  of  any  origin  nuiy 
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be  accompanied  with  insufficient  milk  secretion.  This  may  be  due  to 
diarrh<oa,  fevers,  hemorrhages,  serious  organic  lesions,  insufficient  nour- 
ishment, or  mastitis.  On  the  other  hand,  congenital  or  acquired  mal- 
formations may  be  the  cause.  Lack  of  development  of  the  glandular 
tissue  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes,  in  which  heredity  plays  an 
imj)ortant  part. 

In  the  cases  dependent  upon  general  conditions  every  effort  must  be 
made  during  pregnancy  to  restore  the  })atient's  tone  and  vigor  ;  and 
after  labor  liberal  quantities  of  fluid — milk  preferably — must  be  taken. 
Malt,  Russell  emulsion,  somatose  (3  or  4  teaspoonfuls  daily),  and  foods 
containing  phosphorus  are  believed  to  be  useful.  Thyroid  extract,  gr.  j 
3  to  o  times  daily,  is  said  to  increase  the  quantity  and  to  inqirove  the 
quality  of  the  milk.  Massage  of  the  abdomen  from  the  pelvis  to  the 
breasts,  including  the  latter,  it  is  claimed  increases  the  amount  of  blood 
brought  to  the  mammary  glands.  The  breasts  may  be  stimulated  by 
massage  and  by  daily  applications  of  faradism. 

Congenital  conditions  are  not  amenable  to  treatment;  whereas,  acquired 
malformations,  such  as  stenosis  of  milk-ducts,  or  parenchymatous  degen- 
erations due  to  indurative  processes,  can  be  modified  in  some  cases  by 
timely  treatment. 

As  inflammatory  lesions  are  the  common  local  causes  of  these  mam- 
mary changes,  it  is  of  first  importance  to  prevent  their  occurrence,  and 
if  not  successful  to  limit  them  as  much  as  possible. 

Galactorrhoea. 

Galactorrhoea  is  an  excessive  secretion  of  milk  which  persists  after  wean- 
ing. The  cause  is  unknown.  The  quantity  of  milk  is  very  large  and 
its  quality  thin  and  watery.  One  or  both  breasts  may  be  affected,  and 
the  condition  may  seriously  impair  the  general  health. 

Treatment.  Treatment  consists  in  firm  compression  of  the  breasts 
with  a  breast-binder,  the  exhibition  of  iodide  of  potassium,  gr.  x  t.  i.  d., 
and  the  persistent  use  of  ergot  for  a  considerable  period.  Oleate  of 
atropia  may  be  applied  locally  with  caution.  General  tonics  and  liaema- 
tinics  are  especially  indicated. 

Galactocele. 

Galactocele  is  a  condition  in  which  a  mammary  acinus  becomes  dis- 
tended with  milk.  This  may  be  due  to  congenital  conditions,  such  as 
absence  of  the  duct,  stenosis,  or  atresia;  or  may  result  from  inflamma- 
tion.    It  is  single  or  multiple,  and  may  affect  one  or  both  breasts. 

Treatment.  Treatment  is  indicated  where  the  condition  is  pro- 
gressive, and  consists  either  in  laying  the  cyst  open  under  aseptic  pre- 
cautions, and  treating  it  as  an  abscess-cavity,  or  dissecting  it  out  and 
closing  the  wound  at  once. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  galactocele  sometimes  undergoes  spon- 
taneous cure,  the  milk  becoming  inspissated  and,  finally,  inclosed  in  a 
shrunken  sac,  and  having  the  consistence  of  sebaceous  matter. 
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Polygalactia. 

This  is  an  excessive  secretion  of  milk  during  lactation,  and  is  to  be 
distinoni^^hed  from  galactorrhooa,  in  which  tlic  milk  secretion  persists 
after  Aveanino;.     It  is  often  sufficient  to  affect  the  o-eneral.  iiealth. 

Treatment.  Restrict  diet,  esjiccially  liquids;  also  regulate  the 
patient's  food.  Apply  compression  binder,  give  salines,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, evacuate  the  superabundant  amount  of  milk  by  breast-pump. 
Massage  is  contraindicated  except  in  "  caking." 

Hyperlactation. 

This  occurs  when  the  child  is  nursed  beyond  the  weaning  age.  A 
recent  case  was  reported  at  one  of  the  Brooklyn  hospitals ;  a  negro  boy 
three  and  a  half  years  of  age  was  sent  by  his  mother  to  the  hospital  to 
be  weaned. 

Oftentimes  the  health  of  the  mother  in  such  cases  suffers  markedly, 
so  mucli  so  as  to  demand  a  change  of  climate. 

Actual  treatment  consists  in  weaning  the  child,  prescribing  touics  for 
the  mother,  and  a  compression-binder  for  a  short  period.  The  treat- 
ment advised  in  galactorrhoea  is  indicated  in  these  cases. 


CHAPTER    XXVI. 

PUERPERAL  INSANITY. 

The  term  Puerperal  Iu.<ianifiih  applied  to  the  psychoses  of  preo;iuiiicy, 
labor,  or  the  jnierperinni.  It  does  not  intlicate  in  itself  any  sinule  form 
or  type  of  insanity,  bnt  refers  (jnly  to  the  etiology.  Usnally  the  form 
of  mental  derangement  is  either  a  melancholia  or  a  mania. 

As  in  so  many  other  mental  diseases,  there  must  be  a  prepared  soil, 
which  consists  in  an  hereditary  predisposition,  and  here  the  likeness 
to  the  so-called  periodical  and  recurrent  insanities  is  most  pronounced. 
AV'iiile  primiparce  are  most  likely  to  develop  such  mental  derangement, 
there  are  many  women  who  have  repeated  attacks  of  puerperal  insanity 
as  an  accompaniment  of  subsequent  acconchements,  and  doubtless  its 
crisal  development  is  oftentimes  merely  an  exacerbation,  the  patient's 
mental  state  never  being  after  the  first  attack  an  entirely  normal  one. 
The  number  of  women  who  for  the  first  time  become  insane  after  the 
second  or  third  parturition  is  small  in  comparison  with  those  whose  dis- 
order attends  the  first  confinement. 

Etiology,  Undoubtedly  there  are  a  large  number  of  factors  l)oth 
physical  and  mental  that  contribute  to  the  production  of  insanity  at  this 
important  epoch,  and  while  certain  variations  take  place  in  the  symp- 
tomatology of  the  insanities  coincident  with  the  pregnant  state  or  that 
following  birth,  the  bodily  and  mental  causes  very  often  play  a  contin- 
uous part.  Much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  sense  of  shame  and 
fear  connected  with  the  birth  of  an  illegitimate  child,  and  inidoubtedly 
the  worry  and  attendant  suspense  lead  to  such  mental  exhaustion  and 
disorder  as  to  end  in  the  overthrow  of  the  patient's  ordinary  mental 
condition.  Strange  to  say,  however,  in  the  majority  of  cases  there 
appears  not  only  to  be  a  gradual  evolution  of  symptoms,  except  in  a 
very  small  number  of  melancholic  cases,  but  there  are  mania  and  confu- 
sion which  are  suggestive  of  a  physical  cause  presently  to  be  more  fully 
referred  to.  It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  where  conception  has  been  the 
result  of  guilty  intercourse,  and  where  attempts  have  been  made  to  pro- 
duce criminal  abortion,  there  may  be  not  only  very  great  mental  distress 
and  a])prehension,  l)ut  an  underjuim'ng  of  physical  strength,  which  are 
sufficient  in  themselves  in  certain  neurotic  individuals  to  lead  to  insanity. 
In  Scotland  particularly  the  influence  of  illegitimacy  is  very  great,  25 
per  cent,  of  all  cases  occurring  in  the  experience  of  one  writer  being 
those  in  which  the  offspring  were  illegitimate.  This,  according  to  Lewis, 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  case  in  England,  where  61  of  CiQ  cases  observed 
by  him  were  married  women.  After  all,  the  importance  of  this  element 
depends  very  much  upon  the  moral  sensibility  and  religious  training  of 
the  community. 

Among  other  psychical  influences  concerned  in  the  creation  of  this  form 
of  insanity  may  be  enumerated  the  development  of  the  maternal  instinct, 
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the  tortures  of  poverty,  and  the  suffering  that  tlie  woman  may  undergo 
as  the  result  of  negleet  or  cruelty  of  her  husljand.  Among  the  phvsieal 
causes  may  be  mentioned  certain  conditions  of  cvluuisiion  Avliich  are  due 
to  over-exertion  during  the  months  previous  to  delivery,  the  loss  of  blood 
at  this  time,  or  certain  imperfectly  understood  forms  of  autotoxis.  Albu- 
viiimria,  which  in  former  years  was  sujiposed  next  to  local  sej)lic  infec- 
tion to  play  a  part  that  Mould  fully  account  for  the  puerperal  psvchosis, 
is  not  nowadays  regarded  as  a  sufficient  explanation;  in  fact,  the  urine 
of  the  puerperal  insane,  as  a  rule,  shows  the  absence  of  albumin,  and 
there  are  many  cases  where  the  disease  develops  iu  women  whose  kidneys 
have  from  the  first  been  unaffected.  The  dangers  of  septic  mfeelion  from 
the  uterine  cavity  itself  have  been  equally  exaggerated.  Lusk,  whose 
conservative  opinions  are  well  known,  is  disposed  to  take  the  view  that 
septic  infection  is  more  likely  to  take  place  when  bacteria  are  introduced 
from  outside  the  body,  and  suggests  that  the  toxsemia  due  to  the  agency 
of  the  bacterium  coli  is  often  at  the  bottom  of  wrongly  ascribed  toxis. 

The  writer's  recent  investigations  as  to  the  origin  of  insanity  which  is 
due  to  the  absorption  of  the  ■products  of  intestinal  putrefaction  lead  him  to 
believe  that  the  cause  of  many  cases  of  puerperal  derangement  is  to  be 
found  in  the  large  intestine,  and  that  the  acute  sym])toms,  which  are  very 
characteristic,  maybe  traced  to  the  excessive  formation  of  combined  snl- 
]ihates,  and  are  accompanied  by  the  presence  of  a  large  amount  of  indican 
in  the  urine.  ^Yhether  the  initial  cause  be  exhaustion  or  mental  worry, 
the  disordered  metabolism  of  proteids  is  a  likely  consequence.  This  theory 
is  borne  out  by  the  investigations  made  by  Lewis  about  seven  years  ago, 
namely,  that  there  was  a  very  decided  reduction  in  the  amount  of  ha^mo- 
glol)in,  which  in  five  of  his  cases  varied  from  20  to  78  per  cent,  of  the 
standard  of  healthy  blood,  although  in  one  of  these  cases  the  oligochro- 
maemia  was  due  to  post-])artum  hemorrhage.  In  all  the  five  cases  there 
Avas  a  lowered  corpuscular  value,  and  in  one  maniacal  patient  a  rather 
sudden  reduction  attended  the  maniacal  outburst.  The  well-settled  con- 
clusions arrived  at  by  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  Solkowski,  and  others,  and 
verified  by  the  writer's  cases,  show^  that  the  absorption  of  the  products  of 
bacterial  death  invariably  result  not  only  in  diminished  haemoglobin, 
but  in  various  alterations  in  the  number  and  structure  of  the  corpuscles 
themselves.  As  familiar  causes  may  be  mentioned  stoppage  of  the  lochia 
and  the  consequent  retention  of  septic  material,  subsequent  inflammation 
of  the  uterus  itself,  and  the  various  accidents  of  the  puerperal  state, 
exhaustion  offer  a  protracted  labor,  an  exlensire  rupture  of  tite  perineum, 
the  suffering  incident  to  the  use  of  instruments,  and  the  formation  of  abscesses 
of  the  breast.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  cause  is  to  be  sought  in 
a  septic  or  toxic  condition. 

Symptoms.  Two  forms  of  jnicrpcral  insanity  are  ordinarily  recog- 
nized :  maniacal  and  melancholic,  the  former  being  much  more  common 
than  the  latter,  the  percentage  varying  from  70  to  80  of  all  the  cases,  and 
in  most  instances  the  excited  or  depressed  state  diti'ers  but  little  from  the 
familiar  derangement  due  to  various  non-j)uerperal  causes.  There  are 
certain  peculiarities  which  are  so  constant,  however,  as  to  be  considered 
characteristic  by  many,  notably  the  erotic  manifestations  and  the  destruct- 
iveness.  The  hallucinations  and  delusions  are  of  a  lively  and  rapidly 
formed  kind,  and  it  may  be  said  that,  whether  the  patient  is  excited  or 
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depressed,  painful  emotional  states  are  apt  to  prevail.  The  melancholia 
may  be  of  slow  or  rapid  formation,  and  if  it  has  a  dominant  feature  it 
is  the  tendency  to  suicide,  wliich  is  common. 

Irregular  mental  disturbances  which  are  so  brief  as  not  to  fall  under 
the  ordinary  heads  of  insanity,  consist  in  delirium  and  temporary  dis- 
turbances of  a  confusional  nature.  There  is  also  in  subjects  possessing 
the  hereditary  tendency  a  variety  of  insanity  characterized  by  the  com- 
mission of  impulsive  acts,  for  which  the  person  is  very  often  held  respon- 
sible, her  ordinary  conduct  showing  very  little  or  no  change.  Within 
the  first  week  after  delivery  the  woman  may  present  changes  and  an 
insanity  develop  of  a  most  dramatic  and  violent  nature. 

There  may  or  may  not  be  a  prodromal  condition  of  ill  health,  mani- 
fested by  loss  of  appetite,  indigestion,  constipation,  and  flatulence;  bat 
such  is  apt  to  be  the  case.  The  patient's  color  is  usually  pale,  the  pulse 
becomes  irritable  and  quick,  and  a  restlessness  is  shown  which  grows,  and 
is  associated  with  irritability,  tearfulness,  and  pitiful  complaints  in  regard 
to  petty  annoyances.  Sleep  becomes  disturbed  and  broken,  and  the  patient 
is  annoyed  by  bright  lights,  noises,  the  slamming  of  doors,  and  is  apt 
to  be  querulous  and  fault-finding.  She  expresses  no  interest  in  her  child, 
and,  in  fact,  does  not  care  to  see  it,  and  when  it  is  ])laced  by  her  she  is 
either  indifferent  or  asks  for  it  to  be  taken  away.  She  turns  against  her 
husband,  whom  she  subsequently  accuses  of  infidelity;  she  becomes  sus- 
picious of  those  about  her,  and  may  say  that  her  food  is  poisoned  and 
refuse  to  eat  it.  As  the  condition  deepens  so  does  the  excitement,  while 
rapidly  formed  delusions  of  persecution — which  at  first  are  systematized, 
but  afterward  become  disorderly  and  without  foundation — are  expressed. 
Auditory  hallucinations  as  well  as  those  of  the  other  senses  are  constant, 
and  lead  her  to  express  a  fear  of  injury  and  contamination.  In  well- 
developed  cases  the  articles  about  her  are  declared  to  be  smeared  with 
blood.  Evil  faces  peer  at  her  from  every  side,  and  she  hears  voices 
urging  her  to  kill  herself  or  some  one  else.  Some  women  manifest 
exceedingly  erotic  eccentricities  of  conduct,  which  amount  to  nympho- 
mania. 

Refined  and  gentle  women  will  make  indecent  proposals  and  write  foul 
scrawls,  expose  their  persons,  and  subsequently  defile  themselves  and  their 
bedclothing  with  their  excrement.  There  are  some  cases  of  slower  growt  h 
where  the  initial  disturbance  consists  in  a  stolid  silence,  with  a  gr.eat  deal 
of  suppressed  excitement  which  finally  bursts  forth.  Cases  are  known 
in  which  women  remained  absolutely  mute  for  a  week  or  more,  concealing 
their  delusions,  and  ultimately,  within  a  remarkably  brief  space  of  time, 
became  incoherent  and  violent.  In  the  depressed  form  of  trouble  there 
may  be  slowly  developed  delusions  which  sometimes  have  a  religious 
coloring,  and  such  patients  are  apt  to  accuse  themselves  of  crimes,  believ- 
ing that  they  are  the  special  objects  of  divine  condemnation  and  are 
hardly  fit  to  live.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  such  a  patient  to  declare 
that  her  baby  is  not  her  own,  or  if  it  is,  that  it  must  be  destroyed  as  a 
sacrifice,  and  that  she  must  herself  kill  it,  which  she  does.  Sometimes, 
as  a  result  of  delusion  she  kills  herself,  or  tries  to,  and  it  is  not  unusual 
for  her  to  do  this,  believing  that  she  is  a  burden  to  her  husband  and 
friends,  although  in  the  majority  of  cases,  as  has  been  said,  the  puerperal 
insane  distrust  those  about  them,  and  are  filled  with  their  own  unhappy 
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importance.  The  concealed  form  of  the  disease  is  one  in  \vluch  the 
patient  may  manifest  a  slight  depression  which  does  not  reach  the  dignity 
of  simple  melancholia,  and  in  which  her  hysterical  conduct  or  derange- 
ment, regarded,  as  a  rule,  as  ordinary  neurasthenia,  in  reality  disguises  a 
most  serious  psychosis  which  is  appreciated  for  the  first  time  when  some 
sudden  and  perhaps  successful  attenn)t  at  suicide,  or  some  impulse  result- 
ing in  destruction  of  her  child  or  another  person,  awakens  every  one  to 
the  gravity  of  the  masked  disease  that  has  perhaps  existed  for  a  long 
time. 

The  insane  crimes  of  puerperal  women  are  nearly  always  of  a  nature 
to  suggest  an  unbalanced  mind,  and  there  is  none  of  the  concealment 
that  belongs  to  child  murder  committed  by  sane  persons. 

Regis  refers  to  the  fact  that  homicide  is  a  feature  of  post-partum 
insanity,  while  theft  and  other  misdemeanors  which  imply  a  sudden 
instigation  or  a  desire  to  satisfy,  are  chiefly  features  of  ante-partum 
insanity. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  throughout  the  puerperal  state  the 
woman  has  diseased  appetites  and  impulses,  and  though  they  may  not 
rank  very  high  as  evidences  of  mental  deterioration,  and  may  disappear 
entirely  after  the  re-establishment  of  menstruation,  they  at  some  time  or 
other  find  expression  in  disorderly  acts,  some  being  of  a  criminal  nature. 
Destruction  of  property,  incendiarism,  and  the  impulsive  propensity  to 
steal  are  not  infrequently  manifested,  and  abortive  attempts  at  suicide  lead 
to  newspaper  publicity  and  possibly  to  legal  prosecution.  So  far  as  the 
physical  evidences  of  puerperal  insanity  are  concerned,  we  find  little  that 
is  distinctive  or  is  not  associated  with  the  ordinary  insanities.  The  indi- 
cations of  malnutrition  in  the  acute,  excited  and  depressed  psychoses  are 
generally  exaggerated,  and  those  signs  of  loss  of  tone  of  the  bodily 
fimctions  which  are  the  expressions  of  exhaustion  appear  much  earlier 
than  they  otherwise  usually  do.  Early  and  obstinate  constipation, 
heavily  loaded  urine,  and  other  indices  of  gastro-enteric  disturbance 
usually  commence  almost  as  soon  as,  and  often  before,  the  excitement 
is  at  all  marked,  and  may  eventually  resemble  the  so-called  typhoid 
symptoms  of  various  states  of  exhaustion.  Pallor  is  a  characteristic 
appearance  which  is  common  to  certain  other  toxic  insanities;  the  skin 
often  has  a  glossy,  drawn  look,  and  the  breath  the  so-called  starvation 
odor.  Some  women  at  a  very  early  time  rapidly  sink  into  a  delirious 
condition,  with  occasional  periods  of  consciousness,  but  without  any  rise 
of  temperature,  the  state  being  erroneously  called  puerperal  fever;  in 
reality  it  is  a  toxaemia  which  varies  in  intensity  of  expression  with  the 
rapidity  of  absorption  and  the  virulence  of  the  septic  poison.  Sometimes 
the  mental  symptoms,  as  has  been  said,  are  immediately  connected  with 
the  stoppage  of  the  lochial  discharge;  but  the  discontinuance  of  the 
latter  is  more  often  an  effect  than  a  cause. 

Some  writers  regard  stuporous  melancholia  to  be  the  type  belonging 
specially  to  puerperal  insanity,  which,  however,  is  a  view  the  writer  can 
hardly  take,  unless  the  familiar  mute  form  of  the  disease  is  to  be  so 
regarded;  this  seems  improbable,  as  the  subjects  of  the  latter  so  often 
eventually  express  a  certain  intensity  of  feeling  which  undoubtedly 
exists  in  the  earlier  stages  in  a  repressed  form,  even  when  the  patient  is 
most  silent. 
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Prognosis.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  there  is  a  comparatively  prompt 
recovery,  especially  in  puerperal  mania.     The  prognosis  is  not  nearly  so 

\J  good  in  melancholia;  but,  of  course,  in  both  conditions  much  depends 
upon  the  treatment.  Where  an  hereditary  groundwork  exists  the  situ- 
ation becomes  much  more  grave,  and  the  danger  of  non-recovery  is 
increased  by  the  occurrence  of  two  or  more  attacks.  Regis  does  not 
regard  any  form  of  puerperal  insanity  to  be  as  curable  as  simple  general- 
ized insanity.  He  considers  that  the  forms  occurring  during  gestation  or 
labor  are  much  more  likely  to  get  well  than  when  the  affection  develops 

\       at  a  later  period,  believing  that  the  insanity  of  lactation  is  much  more 

\^  -^  serious. 

So  far  as  time  is  concerned,  much  depends  upon  the  duration  of  the 
symptoms  and  upon  the  age  of  the  subject.  If  the  physician  adopts 
prompt  measures  the  condition  may  be  cut  short  within  a  brief  space 
of  time,  especially  if  the  patient  be  a  young  womau;  but  if,  as  is  often 
the  case,  she  enters  an  asylum  after  the  existence  of  a  mania  or  meUm- 
cholia  for  several  months,  her  prospects  are  rather  bad,  for  a  certain 
mental  involution'  has  taken  place  which  is  likely  to  be  permanent 
and  progressive.  As  to  age,  it  may  be  held  that  if  puerperal  insanity 
develops  in  a  woman  over  thirty  the  prognosis  is  much  more  unfavorable.  ' 
Lewis's  figures,  which  may  be  taken,  show  that  the  recovery-rate  may 
even  reach  a  percentage  of  80,  while  8.5  per  cent,  represents  the  mor- 
tality. Of  the  80  per  cent,  who  recovered  the  greater  number  got  well 
before  the  sixth  month,  there  being  37  out  of  68  cases;  the  others  slowly 
recovered.  It  would  also  appear  from  his  tables  and  those  of  Clouston  ] 
that  the  sooner  patients  entered  the  asylum  and  were  treated,  the  more  ■ 
rapid  was  their  recovery.  So  far  as  the  writer's  experience  is  con- 
cerned, those  who  manifested  suicidal  tendencies  or  in  whom  the  delusions 
were  fixed  and  limited  presented  a  form  of  the  disease  which  is  the  least 
curable.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  ordinary  cases,  where  the  delusions 
and  hallucinations  are  general  and  unstable,  the  prognosis  is  fairly  good. 
Should  a  case  progress,  the  termination  of  dementia  is  not  usually  so 
rapid  as  that  of  other  forms,  in  this  respect  resembling  the  limited  delu- 
sional insanities. 

Treatment.  Very  much  tact  and  care  are  needed  in  the  early  manage- 
ment of  puerperal  insanity,  which  is  often  difficult  because  of  the  situa- 
tion of  the  patient  and  the  prejudices  of  the  family.  The  interference 
of  an  anxious  husband  is  too  often  apt  to  tie  the  hands  of  a  physician 
and  to  prevent  him  from  adopting  and  using  the  wise  measures  of 
restraint  that  are  demanded.  Much  of  this  niay  arise  from  the  non- 
recognition  of  the  serious  nature  of  the  complication,  the  friends  of  the 
woman  believing  it  to  be  some  temporary  disturbance  which  may  be  an 
unim])ortant  symptom  of  the  puerperal  condition,  that  will  disappear 
in  a  few  days.  The  early  irritability  and  malaise  of  the  woman  are 
rarely  appreciated,  and  the  solicitous  husband  is  apt  to  force  his  society 
upon  his  wife  or  to  insist  upon  leaving  the  child  in  bed  with  her,  despite 
her  expressions  of  disgust  or  indifference.  Anxious  and  sympathetic 
friends  insist  upon  paying  visits,  and  injudicious  clergymen  attempt  a 
moral  reform  and  proffer  religious  consolation,  which  has  either  no  effect 
at  all,  or  a  harmful  one,  upon  tlie  already  deranged  Moman.  One  of"  the 
first  duties  of  the  physician  is  to  leave  her  alone  with  her  nurses,  who 
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should  be  competent  and  experienced,  and   isolation   should  be  rigidly 
enforced. 

The  isolation  of  the  patient  should  last  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
even  when  committed  to  an  asylum  it  is  best  that  she  should  be  kept  away 
from  other  patients,  especially  those  who  are  apt  to  excite  or  encourage 
her  delusions. 

All  things  being  considered,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  patient  of  this 
kind  should  be  removed  from  home,  even  if  it  were  proper  for  her  to  leave 
her  bed.  But  where  proper  facilities  for  nursing  and  restraint  are  not 
available,  removal  to  a  well-ordered  asylum  should  be  insisted  upon  as 
soon  as  the  local  conditions  will  permit  and  the  diagnosis  is  made  with 
certainty.  It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  refer  to  the  im])ortance  of  re- 
moving every  possible  agent  with  which  the  patient  might  injure  herself 
or  others;  but  the  frequeut  tragedies  that  so  often  occur  through  neglect 
of  this  precaution  must  excuse  a  repetition  of  what  may  seem  to  be 
trivial  advice.  The  patient  should  not  be  left  a  moment  alone;  all  window- 
shutters  should  be  properly  fastened,  and  the  room  should  be  stripped  of 
unnecessary  furniture  and  especially  pictures.  When  the  patient  is  able 
to  leave  her  bed  a  floor  should  be  devoted,  if  possible,  to  her  accommo- 
dation, one  room  being  reserved  for  day  use  and  the  other  for  sleeping. 
It  is  always  advisable  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  nurses  to  avoid 
fatiouing  struggles,  and  instruments  of  restraint  should  not  be  made  use 
of  except  in  very  rare  instances.  Where  the  mania,  however,  fol- 
lows exhausting  hemorrhage,  and  where  the  heart's  action  is  irritable 
and  weak,  it  is,  of  course,  preferable  to  keep  the  patient  in  a  recumbent 
position,  which  may  be  done  by  a  combination  camisole  or  a  strong  sheet 
properly  fastened  at  the  sides  and  foot  of  the  bed.  Some  sort  of  mechan- 
ical restraint  is  permissible  in  destructive  cases,  and  is  not  nearly  so 
exhausting  or  trying  as  the  injury  that  is  unavoidably  done  by  even 
the  most  humane  nurses  in  their  efforts  to  control  the  patient. 

One  of  the  first  forms  of  medicinal  treatment  consists  in  the  correction, 
if  possible,  of  the  intestinal  condition  as  well  as  that  of  the  uterus  and 
vagina.  Observers  generally  call  attention  to  the  necessity  of  the  remov^al 
of  sources  of  peripheral  irritation  or  local  infection.  An  inconsiderable 
focus  of  septic  infection  may  give  rise  to  an  elevation  of  temperature, 
and  is  often  associated  with  ill-smelling  discharge  and  some  tenderness; 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  all  retained  septic  material  should  be 
carefully  removed,  either  by  the  curette  or  some  other  means,  and  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  and  vagina  should  be  disinfected.  It  is 
always  well  to  give  the  patient  a  full  dose  of  calomel  and  soda,  which  is 
to  be  followed  up  by  such  intestinal  antiseptics  as  the  salicylate  of  soda 
or  naphthalin,  and  the  lower  bowel  as  well  as  the  vagina  and  uterus 
should  be  douched  with  solutions  of  borax,  carbolic  acid,  or  the  hypo- 
chlorite of  sodium. 

These  douches  shoidd  be  given  frequently,  and  large  amounts  of  licpiid 
are  to  be  employed;  at  the  same  time  the  perineum  and  external  organs 
of  generation  are  to  be  washed  frequently  with  antiseptic  solutions,  and 
proper  precautions  are  to  be  taken  when  the  bowels  are  moved.  ^  In  some 
instances  the  use  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  nux  vomica  is  of 
benefit,  and  at  a  later  stage,  when  it  is  possible,  lavage  is  suggested.  In 
some  patients  the  condition  of  exhaustion  and  depression  is  very  great, 
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and  tlu'  administration  ot"  strvchninc,  either  liypodcrniically  oi'  by  the 
mouth,  is  attended  with  the  best  results.  Of  course,  one  of  the  earliest 
indications  is  the  provision  of  remedies  to  promote  sleep  and  to  calm  the 
excitement  which  is  so  pronounced.  Our  knowledge  of  the  value  of 
intestinal  antiseptics  leads  us  to  expect  most  hapj)y  effects  from  the  in- 
ternal use  of  naphthalin,  and  MacPherson  found  that  many  of  his  most 
excited  patients  became  calm  and  slept  well  after  a  few  doses  of  naph- 
thalin, which  may  be  administered  in  quantities  of  five  grains  three  times 
a  day,  and,  if  qecessary,  be  increased  to  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  at  a 
dose;  sliould  a  special  hypnotic  be  needed,  there  is  none  better  than  the 
hydrobromate  of  hyoscin,  which  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  yi^  to 
•^  of  a  grain,  to  be  repeated,  if  necessary,  until  the  physiological  effects 
are  attained.  iShould  this  not  succeed,  the  only  other  remedy  worthy  of 
much  confidence  is  morphine,  though  chloral,  the  bromides,  chloralamide, 
or  paraldehyde  may  be  tried.  AA'hile  chloral  in  light  cases  is  better  than 
the  last  two  drugs  mentioned,  it  should  never  be  given  to  debilitated 
patients,  and  where  the  proportion  of  blood-corpuscles  and  the  percent- 
age of  hoemoglobin  are  low,  it,  as  well  as  the  bromides,  is  contraindi- 
cated.  In  such  examples  it  is  much  better  to  prescribe  some  such  drug 
as  paraldehyde  or  chloralamide.  The  writer  does  not  recommend  sul- 
phonal,  trional,  or  others  of  the  series,  which  sometimes  produce  sur- 
prisingly bad  after-effects.  In  some  restless  cases  where  there  is  much 
debility,  sleep  may  be  produced  by  large  doses  of  the  tincture  of  digitalis 
or  by  alcohol.  Hydrotherapy  is  of  decided  advantage  as  an  adjunct, 
and  a  hot  bath  or  a  cold  pack  will  often  succeed  where  drugs  fail.  As 
has  been  said,  the  feature  of  puerperal  insanity  is  physical  exhaustion 
and  malnutrition  It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  put  the  patient  upon  a 
simple  nutritious  diet,  which  should  consist  for  a  long  time  of  nothing 
but  milk  in  generous  quantities,  and  in  the  early  history  of  the  case  it  is 
not  wise  to  give  eggs  or  meat  or  substances  which  are  apt  to  be  imper- 
fectly digested  in  the  intestines.  Iron,  arsenic,  or  the  gelatinous  prepa- 
ration of  the  phosphate  of  lime  made  by  Leroy,  of  Paris,  may  be  used 
at  a  later  stage,  Avith  the  effect  of  shortening  convalescence. 

So  far  as  mental  management  is  concerned,  it  is  best  not  to  resort  to 
any  systematic  or  aggressive  measures,  the  patient  being  simply  protected 
and  furnished  with  congenial  amusement,  including  free  exercise  in  the 
open  air. 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 

PUERPERAL  INFECTION. 

By  the  term  puerperal  infection  we  understand  the  various  morbid 
conditions  of  the  female  genital  tract  and  the  systemic  affections  depend- 
ent thereon  which  result  from  infection  during  labor  or  the  puerperium 
by  various  micro-organisms.  These  infections  are  generally  designated 
as  puerperal  fever,  but  we  prefer  to  avoid  the  term,  as  it  still  suggests 
to  many  the  old  idea  of  the  essentiality  of  the  affection,  which  was  so 
strongly  urged  in  this  country  by  the  late  Fordyce  Barker.^  It  also 
emphasizes  the  febrile  phenomena  of  the  affection,  instead  of  laying 
stress  upon  its  infectious  nature  and  the  consequent  responsibility  of  the 
obstetrician  and  his  assistants.  We  also  prefer  the  term  puerperal  infec- 
tion to  that  of  puerperal  j^epticaemia,  or  sepsis,  which  has  lately  come 
into  frequent  use ;  for  in  many  instances  the  infection  results  in  per- 
fectly localized  inflammatory  processes  to  Avhich  these  terms  cannot 
be  applied  without  violating  the  established  rules  of  diction. 

It  is  probable  that  puerperal  infection  has  occurred  almost  as  long  as 
children  have  been  born,  and  passages  may  be  found  in  the  works  of 
Hippocrates,  Galen,  Avicenna,  and  many  other  of  the  older  writers  which 
clearly  referred  to  it.  The  term  puerperal  fever,  however,  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  origin,  and  was  introduced  by  Willis  in  1676,  who 
referred  to  it  as '^  febris  puerperarum."  The  English  term  puerperal 
fever,  it  appears,  was  first  employed  by  Strother^  in  1718,  and  has  con- 
tinued in  use  ever  since. 

The  ancients  regarded  the  affection  as  the  result  of  retention  of  the 
lochia;  and  this  remained  the  prevalent  explanation  for  its  occurrence 
until  a  comparatively  recent  date.  It  was  not  until  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century  that  other  explanations  were  offered,  when  Plater 
showed  that  it  was  essentially  a  metritis,  and  was  followed  in  the  next 
century  by  Puzos  with  his  milk  metastasis  theory. 

From  the  time  of  Plater  until  Semmelweiss^  (1847)  demonstrated  its 
identity  with  wound  infection,  or,  we  may  say,  until  Lister  demonstrated 
the  value  of  antiseptic  surgery,  all  sorts  of  theories  were  suggested  con- 
cerning its  origin  and  nature,  the  consideration  of  which  would  occupy 
the  entire  space  allotted  to  us.  And  we  would,  therefore,  refer  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  history  of  the  affection  to  the  monographs  of  Eisen- 
mann  (  Wand  und  Kindbettfieber,  Erlangen,  1837)  and  Silberschmidt  (HLs- 
torische-h'ittsche  Darstellung  der  Pathologie  des  Kindbettfiebers,  Gekronte 
Preisschrift,  Erlangen,  1859,  131  i^p.)- 

Organisms  Causing  Puerperal  Infection.  In  1847,  Semmelweiss,^  then 
an  assistant  in  the  Vienna  Lying-in  Hospital,  began  to  study  the  cause  of 
the  frightful  mortality  attending  the  confinementof  women  in  that  hospital, 
as  compared  with  the  small  number  of  women  succumbing  to  puerperal 

1  Barker.    The  Puerperal  Diseases,  third  edition,  1874. 
'^  Strother.    Critical  Essay  on  Fevers.     London,  171S. 

3  Semmelweiss.    Die  Aetiologie,  der  Begriff  u.  die  Prophylaxis  des  Kindbettfiebers  Pest.    \\  len  u, 
Leipzig,  1S61. 
*  Semmelweiss.    Op.  cit. 
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infection  when  delivered  in  their  own  homes.  As  a  result  of  his  observa- 
tions, he  concluded  that  puerperal  infection  was  a  wound-infection,  and 
was  due  to  the  introduction  of  septic  material  by  the  examining  liuger. 
He  accordingly  obliged  every  one  to  disinfect  his  hands  with  chlorine 
water  before  examining  the  parturient  woman,  and  had  tlie  })leasure  of 
seeing  the  mortality  fall  from  10  per  cent,  or  more  to  about  1  per  cent. 
In  spite  of  the  excellent  results,  his  work  was  scoffed  at  by  many  of  the 
most  prominent  men  of  his  time;  and  it  was  not  mitil  after  tlie  discov- 
eries of  Lister  and  the  development  of  bacteriology  that  his  services 
were  thoroughly  appreciated.  Trousseau,^  in  1858,  recognized  the  same 
fact,  and  jX)inted  out  the  identity  of  puerperal  and  wound  infection  in 
the  following  words:  ^'  Quelque  chose  de  specifique  s'ajoute  a  la  plaie 
placentaire,  a  la  plaie  chirurgicale." 

We  shall  now  briefly  consider  the  organisms  which  have  been  proved 
to  be  causes  of  puerperal  fever. 

(a)  Streptococcus.  It  has  been  abundantly  and  conclusively  demon- 
strated by  many  excellent  observers  that  the  streptococcus  is  the  usual 
cause  of  the  epidemic  and  fatal  forms  of  puerperal  infection.  Before 
the  des'elopment  of  cultural  methods  streptococci  were  demonstrated  by 
many  observers  in  the  tissues  of  women  dead  of  puerperal  infection. 
They  were  first  observed  in  1865  by  Mayerhofer,"  whose  findings  were 
confirmed  by  Coze  and  Feltz,'^  Recklinghausen,^  AValdeyer,^  Klebs,*" 
Orth,^  Heiberg,'*  and  Landau.^  To  Pasteur'"  (1880)  belongs  the  credit 
of  having  first  cultivated  streptococci  from  cases  of  puerperal  infec- 
tion, when  he  designated  them  as  ''  chapelets  en  grains."  He  was 
assisted  in  this  work  by  Doleris,''  who  carried  it  on  still  further  and  was 
able  to  demonstrate  that  streptococci  were  the  usual  infectious  agents,  but 
that  staphylococci,  and  in  rare  cases  bacilli  as  well,  played  a  part  in  the 
production  of  the  infection.  The  researches  of  Pasteur  and  Doleris  were 
soon  confirmed  by  Fraenkel,'"  lovanovic,'^  Lomer,'^  Winckel,'^  Bumm,"" 
Doederlein, ''^  Winter,'^  Ott,'''  Czerniewski,^*^  Widal,-'  and  all  subsequent 
observers  ;  so  that  at  the  present  time  it  is  universally  admitted  that 
the  streptococcus  pyogenes  is  the  direct  causative  agent  in  most  severe 
cases  of  puerperal  infection. 

1  Trousseau.    Quoted  by  Doleris.     See  note  11. 

2  Maverhofer.  Zur  Frage  nach  der  AetiologiederPuerperalprocesse.  Monatsschrift  f.  Geburtskunde, 
1865,  XV.  112. 

3  (-"oze  and  Feltz.    Gazette  raed  de  Strassbnrs,  1S69,  p.  30. 

■*  Recklinghausen.    Cent.  f.  med.  Wis.seiischaften.  1871,  713. 

5  Waldeyer.  Ileber  das  Vorkommen  vou  Bakterien  bei  der  diphtherischen  Form  des  Puerperal- 
fiebers.    Arch.  f.  Gyn.,  1872,  iii.  293. 

6  Klebs.    Archiv  f.  exper.  Path.,  Rd.  v.  p.  417. 
'  Orth.    Virchow's  Archiv.  Iviii.  -HI. 

8  Ileiberg.    Die  puerperalen  und  py.imischen  Proce.sse,  1873. 

9  Landau.    Ueber  puerperalen  Erkrankungen.    Arch.  f.  Gyu.,  1874,  vi.  147. 
'0  Pasteur.    Septicomie  puerperale.    Bull,  de  l'.\cad.  de  Med.,  1879,  260,  271. 

11  Doleris.  Essai  sur  la  pathogenie  et  la  therapeutique  des  accidents  infectieux  des  suites  de 
couches.    These  de  Paris,  1880. 

12  Fraenkel.    Quoted  by  Loiner.    See  below. 

13  lovanovic.    Quoted  by  Lomer.    See  below. 

i<  Lomer.  Ueber  den  heutigen  Staud  der  Lehre  von  der  Infectiontriigern  bei  Puerperalfieber.  Zeit. 
f.  Geb.  u.  Gyn.,  1884.  x.  366. 

15  Winckel.  Zur  Lehr  von  dem  internen  puerperalen  Erysipel.  Verb.  d.  deutschen  Ges.  f.  Gyn., 
1886.  78. 

i«  Bumm.    Die  pnerperale  Wundinfektion.    Cent.  f.  Bakteriol.,  1887,  ii.  343. 

17  Doederlein.  Uutersu<;huug  iiber  das  Vorkoinuien  vou  Spaltpilzen  in  den  Lochien  des  Uterus  und 
der  Vagina  gesunder  und  kranker  Wiichnerrinnen.    Arch.  f.  Gyn.,  1887,  xxxi.  412. 

ii*  Winter.  Die  Mikroiirganismen  in  Genitalkanal  dergesunden  Fraun.  Zeit.  f.  Geb.  u.  Gyn.,  1888. 
xiv.  443. 

'*  Ott.    Zur  Bakteriologie  der  Lochen.    Arch.  f.  Gyn.,  1888,  xxxii.  436. 

™  Ozerniewski.  Zur  F"rage  vou  den  puerperalen  Erkrankungen.  Eme  bakteriologischeStudie.  Arch, 
f.  Gyn  .  1888,,xxxiii.  73. 

21  Widal.  Etude  sur  I'infection  puerpi-rale.  Th6sc  de  Paris,  1889.  Infection  puerperale  et  phleg- 
matia  alba  dolens.    Gaz.  des  hop.,  1889,  565. 
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(6)  Staphylococcus.  While  streptococci  are  usually  the  causative 
ageuts  iu  puerperal  infection,  it  has  gradually  l)een  demonstrated  that 
they  are  not  necessarily  the  only  organisms  which  may  be  concerned  in 
its  production,  and  it  has  been  clearly  shown  that  most  of  the  pus- 
producing  organisms  which  may  be  concerned  in  wound-infection  mav, 
likewise,  occasionally  give  rise  to  puerperal  infection. 

Brieger,^  in  1888,  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  that  puerperal  infection 
might  be  due  to  staphylococci,  when  he  reported  autopsies  upon  seven 
cases,  in  five  of  which  he  wa*  able  to  demonstrate  the  stapliylococcus 
aureus.  Doleris,"  in  his  thesis  of  1880,  stated  that  he  was  able  to  culti- 
vate in  pure  culture  a  coccus  which  was  arranged  in  groups  or  bunches, 
but  it  was  not  until  1894'  that  he  stated  definitely  that  they  were  stiiphy- 
lococci.  The  observations  of  Brieger^  were  soon  confirmed  by  other 
observers,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Czerniewski,''  Fehling,^ 
Haegler/  Doederlein,^  Widal,^  Mironow,'^'  Xetter  and  Bonnaire,"  Sabrazes 
and  Faquet,'"  Krdnig,'^  and  Striinckman.'^ 

It  was  stated  by  Fehling^'  and  Haegler'^  that  staphylococci  usually 
give  rise  to  mild  forms  of  infection.  But  this  is  not  borne  out  by  the 
observations  of  other  authors.  Occasionally  mixed  infections  with  the 
staphylococcus  and  streptococcus  are  observed,  as  reported  by  Doeder- 
lein^"  and  Bar  and  Tissier.^*  It  api)ears  that  the  staphylococcus  aureus 
is  the  variety  observed  in  puerperal  infection,  while  the  albus  and  citreus 
play  little  or  no  part  in  its  production. 

(c)  GoNOCOCCUS.  It  has  long  been  believed  by  clinicians  that  gonor- 
rhoea not  infrequently  plays  a  part  in  the  production  of  puerperal  infec- 
tion. But  it  was  not  until  1893  that  Knuiig'*  adduced  bacteriological 
proof  of  its  action.  He  then  reported  nine  cases  of  mild  infection,  in 
all  of  which  he  was  able  to  obtain  pure  cultures  of  gonococci  from  the 
uterine  lochia.  In  a  recent  communication''^  he  states  that  he  was  able 
to  cultivate  the  gonococcus  in  50  cut  of  179  cases  presenting  febrile  puer- 
peria,  and  has  thus  shown  that  it  plays  an  important  part  in  the  pro- 
duction of  puerperal  disease.  Xoue  of  these  cases  resulted  in  death,  and 
the  great  majority  recovered  spontaneously. 

1  Brieger.  Ueber  bakteriologische  Untersuchungen  bei  einigen  Fallen  von  Puerperalfieber.  Charity 
Annalen.  188S,  xiii.  198. 

-  Doleris.  Es.sai  sur  la  pathogenic  et  la  therapeutique  des  accidents  infectieux  des  suites  de  couches. 
These  de  Paris,  1>*80. 

3  Doleris.    Inflammation  puerperale.    Nouve.  Archives  d'obst.  et  de  gyn.,  1S94,  ix.  97-122,  142-161. 

*  Brieger.  Ueber  bakteriologische  Untersuchungen  bei  einigen  Fallen  von  Puerperalfieber.  Charite 
Annalen,  1888.  xiii   19S. 

5  Czerniewski.  Zur  Frage  von  den  puerperalen  Erkrankungen.  Eine  bakteriologische  Studie  Arch, 
f.  Gvu  ,  1888,  xxxiii.  73. 

6  Fehling.    Ueber  Selbstinfektion.    Verhand.  deutsche  Ges.  f.  Gyn..  1889,  Freiburg. 

"  Haegler.    Quoted  by  Fehling.  Physiologie  und  Path,  des  Wochenbetts.    Stuttgart,  1890. 

s  Uoederlein.  Klinisches  uud  Bakteriologischesiibereine  Puerperalfleber-epideraie.  Arch.  f.  Gyn., 
1891.  xl.  99.    , 

a  Widal.  Etude  sur  I'infection  puerperale.  These  de  Paris,  1889.  Infection  puerperale  et  phleg- 
matia  alba  dolens.    Gaz.  des  hop.,  18S9.  56.5. 

"3  Mironow.  Ueber  die  Ursachen  der  puerperalen  Erkrankungen.  D.  I.  Charkow,  1889.  Referat. 
Cent.  f.  Gyn  ,  1891,  678-80. 

n  Xetter  and  Bonnaire.     Quoted  by  Doleris,  No.  36. 

1-  Sabrazes  and  Faquet.    Infection'puerperale  staphylococciqne,  etc.    Gaz.  des  hop.,  1894.  K)39-ll. 

>3  Kriinig.  .letiologie  und  Therapie  der  puerf>eralen  Endometritis.  Cent.  f.  Gyn.,  1895,422-32. 
Discussion  Uber  Endometritis.    Verb.  d.  deutscheu  Ges.  f.  (iyn.,  1>9.5,  498-.Tt)-'. 

1*  .'Stninckmann.    Zur  Bacteriolosie  der  Puerperal-infection.     Berlin,  1898. 

>5  Fehling.     Ueber  Selbstinfektion.     Verhand.  deutsche  Ges.  f  Gyn.,  1S89,  Freiburg. 

16  Haegler.    Quoted  by  Fehling.     Phvsiologie  und  Path,  des  Wochenbetts.    Stuttgart.  1890. 

"  Doederlein.  Klinisches  und  Bakteriologisches  viber  eine  PuerperaUieber-epidemie.  Arch.  f. 
Gyn.,  1891,  xl.  99.  ,..,..  ,     .     , 

i«  Bar  and  Tissier.  La  Semaine  mM.,  1896,  155.  SL-roth^rapie  dans  1  infection  puerperale.  L  Ob- 
stetrique.  1896, 97-128  and  204-217.  ,  ,         ,^  ,„„„  ,-- 

"  Kniuig     Vorliiufige  Mittheilung  iiber  Gonorrhcea  im  Wochenbett.     tent.  t.  Gyn.,  1893,  lo/. 

93  Kronig.  Aetiulogie  und  Therapie  der  puerperalen  Endometritis.  Cent.  f.  Gyn.,  1895,  422-32. 
Discussion  iiber  Endometritis.    Ver.  d.  deutschen  Ges.  f.  <iyn.,  1895,  498-o02. 
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Leopold^  also  reports  similar  cases,  and  Maslowsky-  and  Xoumann,' 
in  two  recent  articles,  state  that  they  were  able  to  demonstrate  the  gono- 
coccus  in  the  tissues  in  cases  of  endometritis  deciduse.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  gonorrhneal  infection  in  the  puorperium  pursues  a  favorable 
course.  But  in  very  rare  instances  a  gonorrhoeal  ?e))ticaMiHa  mav  result, 
which  wdl  lead  to  the  death  of  the  patient,  as  in  a  case  recently  reported 
by  Harris  and  Dabney.* 

(d)  Bacillus  Coli  Communis.  In  the  writer's  article^  upon  puer- 
peral infection  from  a  bacteriological  point  of  view  (1893),  it  was  stated 
that  von  Franque''  had  ciiltivattnl  the  colon  bacillus  from  a  case  of 
pucrjioral  infection,  and  tlie  belief  was  expressed  that  it  would  be  demon- 
strated more  frequently  ii.  the  future.  Subsequent  work  has  amply 
fulfilled  this  prediction,  and  we  can  now  point  to  a  long  series  of  cases 
due  to  this  organism.  A  priori,  this  is  what  should  be  expected  when 
we  consider  the  proximity  of  the  genital  tract  to  the  rectum  and  the 
ease  with  Mhich  contamination  may  occur  when  the  obstetrician  infringes 
the  strict  rules  of  asepsis. 

Some  idea  of  the  abundance  of  the  colon  bacillus  may  be  gained  by 
the  consideration  of  the  figures  of  several  French  observers ;  thus,VignaF 
states  that  one  decigramme  of  feces  contains  about  twenty  millions  of 
colon  bacilli;  and  Gilbert  and  Dominici'*  estimate  that  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  billions  are  daily  excreted  with  the  feces.  It  thus  becomes  appa- 
rent that  the  examining  finger  cannot  avoid  contamination  with  these 
organisms  if  it  comes  in  contact  with  a  non-disinfected  perineum. 

Infection  with  the  colon  bacillus  has  been  observed  by  Mironow,^ 
Ahlfeld,^"  Eisenhardt,"  Deraelin,'^Parmentier,^^Gebhard,^^  Chantemesse  ^^ 
and  Widal,  Marmorek,'^  Charpentier,'''  Krcinig,^*^  Bar  and  Tissier,'^  and 
myself  in  many  cases. 

Gebhard""  demonstrated  its  presence  in  seven  cases  of  tympania  uteri, 

•  Leopold.  Ueber  gonorrhoischcs  Fiober  in  Wochenhelt  bci  einer  inncrlich  iiicht  untersiicliten 
Gebiirenden.    tent.  I.  Gyn.,  1893,  675. 

-  Maslow.sky.  Zur  Aetiologieder  vorzeitigen  Ablosuiigder  Placenta  vom  normalen  Sitz.  Monats. 
f  Geh.  u.  Gyn.,  189fi,  iv.  212-'21S. 

^  Neumann.    I'eber  puerperalen  Uterusgonorrhoea.    Monats.  f,  Geb.  \i.  Gyn.,  1890,  iv.  109-llG. 

■•  Harris  and  Itabney.  Report  upon  a  Case  of  Gonorrhoea!  Endocarditis  in  a  Patient  dying  in  the 
Puerperium.    liull.  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  1901,  xii.  68-76. 

*  Williams.  Puerperal  lufeelion  Considered  from  a  Bacteriological  Point  of  View,  with  Special 
Reference  to  the  (iuestion  of  Auto-infection.    Amer.  Journ.  Med^  Sci.,  July,  1893. 

'  V.  Franque.  Baeteriologische  Untersuchungen  bei  normalen  und  fieberhaftem.  Wochenbett 
Zeit.  f  (ieb.  u.  Gyn.,  1893,  xxv.  277. 

'  Vignal.  Sur  I'action  des  micro-organisms  de  la  bouche  et  des  matieres  feeales.  Comples-rcnd. 
de  la  Soc.  dc  Biol.,  Aout.,  1887. 

8  ('ilbert  and  Dominici.  Recherches  sur  le  nombre  des  microbes  du  tube  digestif.  Seniaine  med., 
1894,  p.  76. 

9  Mironow.  Ueber  die  Ursachcn  der  puerperalen  Erkrankungen.  D.  I.  Charkow,  1889.  Rcferat. 
Cent,  f  Gyn.,  1891,  678-80. 

'"  .\lilfehi.  Beitriige  zur  Lehre  vom  Rcsorptionsfieber  in  der  Geburtundim  Wochenbette  und  von 
der  Selbstinfektiou.    Zeit.  f  (ieb.  u.  Gyn.,  1893,  xxvii.  .166-.M9. 

1'  iMsonliardt.  I'uerperale  Infektioii  mit  tiidlichcn  Ausgang  verussacht  durch  Baktcrium  coli 
commune.    Arch,  f  Gyn.,  1894,  xlvii.  189-202. 

'-  DeniiMin.  Quoted  by  Barbier.  Des  pseudo-infections  puerp(5rales  d'origine  intestinalc.  Th^se 
de  Paris,  1894. 

>'  Parmentier.  Quoted  by  Barbier.  Des  pseudo-infections  puerperales  d'origine  intestinale. 
These  de  Paris,  1894. 

i<  (iebhard.  Bacterium  coli  commune  aus  Fallen  von  Tympania  uteri  geziichtet.  Verb,  deutsche 
Ges.  f.  Gvn.,  1893,  30.^). 

15  Chantemesse.    Bulletin  mM.,  1891,  p.  1139. 

i»  Marmorek.  Le  streptocoque  et  le  sd'runi  antistreptococcique.  Annales  de  I'lnst.  Pasteur,  1895, 
ix.  593-020. 

"  Cbarpentier.  Sf^rothc^'Tapie  antistreptococcique  applique  an  traitement  de  la  fievre  puL'rp6rale. 
La  Seniaine  gyn.,  1896,  89-92,  No.  12. 

'8  Kriinig.     I'eber  Fieber  intra-partum.    Cent.  f.  Gyn..  1894,  749 

19  Barr  and  Tissicr.  La  Seniaine  m6d.,  1896,  155.  S(}roth(;Tapie  dans  I'infection  pu^rp<5rale.  L'Ob- 
stetrique,  1896,  97-128  and  204-217. 

2"  Gebhard.  Bacterium  coli  commune  aus  Fiillen  von  Tympania  uteri  geziichtet.  Verh.  deutsche 
■Ges.  f.  Gyn.,  1893,  305. 
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either  alone  or  in  combination  with  other  organisms;  and  Galtier^  states 
that  it  is  the  organism  most  frequently  con(;enied  in  its  production. 

In  not  a  few  cases  it  is  associated  with  the  streptococcus,  as  has  been 
observed  by  Marmorek,"  Charpentier, '  Bar  and  Tissier/  and  the  writer 
the  former  observers  stating  that  the  combination  appears  to  augment 
the  virulence  of  the  streptococcus  and  gives  rise  to  very  intense  affec- 
tions. Whether  the  future  will  demonstrate  the  accuracy  of  their  state- 
ments remains  to  be  seen. 

((')  Bacillus  Diphtheri.e.  Until  very  recently  it  was  believed  that 
the  "diphtheritic  deposits"  upon  the  vagina  and  the  interior  of  the 
puerperal  uterus  were  due  to  the  streptococcus  alone,  and  had  nothing  to 
do  with  true  diphtheria.  But  the  recent  observations  of  Nisot,''  Biimm,^ 
and  the  writer^  show  that  this  is  not  always  the  case,  for  we  reported  cases 
in  which  we  were  able  to  cultivate  the  Klebs-Loeifler  bacillus  from  the 
diphtheritic  membrane  in  the  vagina  and  to  cure  the  affection  by  the  use 
of  the  anti-diphtheritic  serum. 

(/)  Pneumococcus.  Cases  have  been  reported  by  Weichselbaum/ 
Czemetschka,**  Schuhl,^"  and  Vesque,"  in  which  the  micrococcus  lanceo- 
latus  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  puerperal  uterus.  In  the  case 
reported  by  the  former  the  genital  infection  was  the  primary  lesion, 
while  in  the  latter  case  it  was  the  result  of  systemic  infection.  And 
Bar  aixl  Tissier^^  have  lately  reported  a  case  of  sepsis  in  which  it  was 
associated  with  the  streptococcus. 

(g)  The  Bacillus  Aerogenes  Capsulatus  (Gas  Bacillus).  As 
our  knowledge  concerning  the  gas  bacillus  of  Welch  has  become  more 
accurate,  it  has  been  shown  that  it  may  also  occasionally  be  concerned  in 
puerperal  infection.  In  1896  the  writer  observed  a  case  in  which  its 
presence  was  demonstrated,  and  which  was  described  by  Dr.  Dobbin  in 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  Briefly  stated,  the  case  was 
as  follows:  The  aid  of  the  out-patient  obstetric  department  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  was  solicited  in  the  case  of  a  Bohemian  woman  with 
a  generally  contracted  pelvis,  who  had  been  in  labor  for  some  three  to  four 
days  under  the  care  of  a  midwife.  When  the  writer  saw  the  patient  he 
found  the  head  of  a  macerated  child  firmly  engaged  in  the  superior  strait, 
with  the  uterus  tetanically  contracted.  A  fetid  dark-colored  discharge, 
which  contained  many  gas  bubbles,  was  escaping  from  the  vagina  with  a 
crackling  sound.  Owing  to  the  softened  condition  of  the  child's  head, 
several  futile  attempts  at  delivery  were  made,  and  we  were  finally  forced  to 
deliver  it  with  Tarnier's  basiotribe.    The  mother  was  profoundly  infected 

1  Galtier.  De  rinfection  primitive  du  liquide  amniotique  apres  la  rupture  prematuree  des  mem- 
branes de  I'oeuf  humaiu.    These  de  Paris,  1895. 

-  Marraoreli.  Le  sireptocoque  et  le  serum  antistreptococcique.  Annales  de  I'lnst.  Pasteur,  1895, 
ix.  5113-620. 

a  Charpentier.  Serotherapie  antistreptococcique  applique  au  traitement  de  la  fiovre  pufirperale. 
La  Seraalne  gvn.,  18%,  S9-9i,  No.  12. 

•»  Bar  and  Tissier.  La  Semaine  med  ,  189C,  155.  Serotherapie  dans  rinfection  puerperale.  L'Ob- 
stetriqiie,  1896,  97-128  and  2(i4-217. 

5  Nisot.  Diphtheric  vagi  no-uterine  puerperale.  Serotherapie  guerison.  Annales  de  Gyn.,  1896, 
xlv.  259. 

8  Biimm.    Ucher  Diphtheric  und  Kindbettfieber.    Zeit.  f.  Geh.  u.  Gyn  ,  1895,  xxxiii.  126-136. 

'  Williams.    Puerperal  Dii)htheria.    American  Journal  of  Obstetrics,  August,  1898. 

8  Weichselbaum.     Wien.  klin.  Wochen  .  ISss,  No.  28. 

9  Czemetschka  Znr  Kenntniss  der  Patliourenese  des  puerperalen  Infcktion  (Metrolymphangitis  post 
partum)  als  Metastase  auderweitiger  durch  Diplococceu  bedingter  ErKraukuugtn.  Prager  med. 
Wochen.,  1891,  xix.  233.  ,,     .        „,   ,„„„ 

">  Scluihl.  Une  epidt'mie  d'infection  puerperale  A  pncumocoques.    Presse  nicd.,  Aug.  21, 1897. 

"  Vesqni'.  Des  infections  pucrpi'ralos  non-strcptocncciques.    Th^se  de  Nancy,  1899. 

1-  Par  and  Tissier.  SdTothiirapie  dans  I'infection  puerperale.  L'Obstetrique.  1896,  97-128  and 
204-217. 
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at  the  time  of  delivery,  and  died  the  next  day.  A  few  hours  after  death 
the  body  rapidly  beeanie  intensely  swollen  by  the  development  of  gas 
in  the  subeutaneous  tissues,  and  soon  nearly  dt)ubled  its  original  size. 
The  same  changes  were  observed  in  the  foetus  and  in  the  ])laeenta,  and 
we  were  able  to  demoustrate  the  presence  of  the  gas  bacillus  in  the  fatal 
and  i)lacental  tissues,  as  well  as  in  the  uterine  hieliia.  Unfortunately, 
no  autopsy  was  allowed  upon  the  mother,  and  we  were,  therefore,  unable 
to  say  to  Avhat  extent  the  organisms  had  penetrated  into  her  tissues. 

A\' ell-authenticated  cases  of  infection  with  this  organism  have  been 
reported  by  Stewart,^  Ernst,"  Xorris,''  Woods,'  JIalba!i,''  and  others,  and 
the  entire  literature  u|>on  the  subject  was  exhaustively  reviewed  by 
A\elch''  in  1900. 

Cases  have  also  been  reported  by  Kronig,"  Doleris,*  Lindenthal/  and 
others,  which  were  probably  due  to  the  same  organism. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  gas-bubbles  which  are  found  in 
the  blood-vessels  of  women,  who  were  supposed  to  have  perished  from  the 
entrance  of  air  into  the  uterine  sinuses,  are  not  infrequently  the  product 
of  the  bacillus  in  question.  Attention  was  first  directed  to  this  })oint 
by  Dobbin,'*^  and  was  still  further  insisted  upon  by  AVelch,"  so  that  at 
present  we  do  not  consider  that  one  is  justified  in  making  the  diagnosis 
of  air-embolism,  unless  careful  bacteriological  examination  has  demon- 
strated the  absence  of  the  gas  bacillus. 

(//)  Bacillus  Typhosus.  In  1898  Dobbin'- and  the  writer'''  iso- 
lated the  typhoid  bacillus,  streptococcus,  staphylococcus  aureus,  and  an 
unidentified  anaerobic  gas-producing  bacillus  from  the  uterine  lochia  of 
a  woman  who  was  admitted  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  on  the  fifth 
day  of  the  puerpcrium,  with  high  fever.  Her  blood  possessed  the 
characteristic  AA'idal  reaction,  but  all  the  usual  symptoms  of  ty])hoi(l 
fever  were  absent.  The  temperature  fell  to  normal  on  the  thirteenth 
day,  and  did  not  rise  again.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  typhoid 
bacilli  were  introduced  into  her  uterus  by  the  midwife,  along  with  other 
organisms,  opportunity  being  afforded  by  the  fact  that  she  was  delivered 
upon  the  same  bed  upon  which  her  husband  had  died  of  tyjihoid  fever 
a  few  days  previously.  And  as  they  were  ignorant  lioliemians,  it  is 
quite  conceivable  how  an  infection  may  have  occurred. 

A  somewhat  similar  case  has  been  reported  by  Blumer,"  in  which  the 
autopsy  revealed  an  unsuspected  typhoid  fever. 

1  Stewart  and  Baldwin.     Bacillus  aorogenes  capsulatus.     Columbus  Med.  Journ.,  Aug..  189.S. 

2  Ernst.  Leber  einen  gasbildenden  Anaeroben  in  menschlicheu  Korperund  seine  Bezieliung 
zur  Schaumleber.    Virchinv's  Arch.,  oxxxiii.  Ueft  2. 

3  Xorris.  A  Report  of  Six  Cases  in  which  the  Bacillus  aerogenes  capsulatus  was  Isolated. 
Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  Feb.,  1899. 

■•  Wood.  Puerperal  Infection  Caused  bv  the  Bacillus  aerogenes  capsulatus.  Med.  Record,  April 
15,  1S99.    Ref.  Cent.  f.  Ovn.,  1900.  p.  4.36,  No.  If). 

5  Ilalban.    Uterus  emphvsem  und  gas-sepsis.     Monatsschr.  f.  Geb.  u.  Gyn.,  1900,  xi  8S-li;2. 

6  Welch.     Boston  Med.  .lour.,  lHOfi. 

7  Kninig.    Discussion  viber  Endometritis,     yerh.  d.  dcutschen  Ges.  f.  Gyn.,  ISQ'i.  •198-,'i0'2. 

8  Dolt'ris.    Inflammation  puerpOrale.    Nouv.  Arch,  d'obstet.  et  de  gyn  ,  1894,  ix.  97-1J2,  142-162. 

9  Lindcnthal.  Beitriige  zur  Aetiologie  der  Tympania  uteri.  Monatsschr.  f.  Geb.  u.  Gyn.,  1898, 
vii.269-.S6.  ,  „    ,, 

10  Dobbin.  Puerperal  Sepsis  due  to  Infection  with  the  Bacillus  aerogenes  capsulatus.  Bull. 
.Tohns  Iloj-kins  Hosp.,  Feb.  1,  1897. 

11  I,oc.  cit.  ,  . 

12  Dolibin.  A  Case  of  Puerperal  Infection  in  which  the  Bacillus  typhosus  was  Found  in  the 
Uterus.     Amer.  .Journ.  Obst,  1898.  xxxviii.  I8.'i-198. 

13  Williams.  Ein  Fall  von  puerperalcr  Infection,  bei  dem  sieh  Typhus-bacillen  in  den  I.ochien 
fanden.     Centralbl.  f.  (ivn.,  1898,  No.  S4. 

i«  Blumer.  A  Case  of  Mixed  Puerperal  and  Tvphoid  Infection,  in  which  the  Streptococcus  and 
Tvphoid  Bacilli  were  Isolated  both  from  the  Blood  and  the  Uterine  Cavity.  Amer.  Journ.  Obst., 
1899,  xxxix.  42-50. 
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(/)  Bacili.ary  Sepsis.  Isolated  cases  reported  by  Fraenkel/  Do- 
leris,-  Widal,^  Mixius/  Goldsclieider/  and  others  tend  to  show  that 
certain  eases  of  fatal  infection  may  be  due  to  bacilli  with  Aviiose  prop- 
erties we  are  as  yet  unacquainted.  But  the  bacteriological  work  upon 
Avhich  these  statements  are  based  is  not  of  a  character  to  enable  us  to 
be  at  all  sure  about  the  orfjanisms  in  question,  much  less  to  classify 
thcni.  At  the  same  time,  bacteriological  examination  of  the  uterine 
lochia  in  all  cases  of  fever  in  the  puerperium,  as  carried  out  by  Kronig^ 
and  the  writer,  clearly  show  that  many  bacteria,  with  which  we  are  as 
yet  unfamiliar,  may  take  pait  in  the  process. 

{j)  Sapr.emia.  Beside  the  eases  in  which  the  infection  is  due  to  the 
growth  and  extension  of  micro-organisms  within  the  body,  there  is  a 
large  class  of  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  are  due  to  the  absorption  of 
toxic  products  produced  by  organisms  within  the  uterus  or  elsewhere 
in  the  generative  tract  which  do  not  make  their  way  into  the  blood- 
current.  To  this  form  of  infection  Matthews  Duncan,  some  years  ago, 
applied  the  term  "  saprsemia,"  which  has  continued  in  use  ever  since. 
It  is  usually  thought  to  be  due  to  the  invasion  of  the  uterus  by  putre- 
factive organisms,  with  whose  properties  we  are  as  yet  almost  totally 
unfamiliar. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  term  has  been  greatly  abused,  and  that  many 
cases  have  been  included  under  it  which  really  were  due  to  infection  with 
the  ordinary  pyogenic  organisms,  and  at  the  present  time  we  are  hardly 
justified  in  considering  a  case  as  saproemic  unless  the  lochia  have 
been  examined  bacteriologically  and  found  to  be  free  from  pyogenic 
organisms. 

This  statement  is  borne  out  by  the  observations  of  Buium,'  who  found 
streptococci  in  eight  out  of  eleven  cases  which  were  clinically  designated 
as  saprtemia.  Von  Frauque^  was,  likewise,  able  to  cultivate  streptococci 
in  pure  culture  from  a  ease  which  exhibited  the  clinical  picture  of  saprse- 
mia,  and  as  the  result  of  his  observations  stated  that  '^saprjemic  fever 
in  the  puerperium  is  extremely  rare,  and  it  should  only  be  diagnosed 
when  an  accurate  biolog-ical  examination  of  the  uterine  lochia  has  demon- 
strated  the  absence  of  pathogenic  and  the  presence  of  saprophytic  organ- 
isms." 

The  organisms  entering  into  the  causation  of  sapneinia  are  mostly  of 
an  anaerobic  nature,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  cultivated  in  the  usual  cul- 
ture media.  Many  of  them  are  gas  producers,  and  thus  cause  the  frothy, 
ill-smelling  secretion  which  is  so  characteristic  of  these  cases.  There  is 
certainly  a  great  variety  of  organisms  which  may  be  concerned  in  the 
production  of  sapraemia,  though  only  a  few  have  as  yet  been  isolated. 
Thus,  Bumra^  was  able  to  cultivate  from  a  case  an  anaerobic  bacillus, 

'  Fraenkel.    Quoted  bv  Lomer.    See  below. 

-  Doloris.   Jnliammation  puorperale.     Nouv.  Archiv.  d'obst^t.  et  de  gyn.,  1894,  ix.  97-122,  l-Ji'-161. 

3  Widal.     Elude  sur  I'infection  puerp^rale.    Tliuse  de  Paris,  1889. 

*  Mixius.  Bakteriologische  Umersuchungen  ciiiinger  Falle  puerperaler  Sepsis.  D.  I.,  Berlin. 
1892. 

s  Coldseheider.  Klinische  niul  bakteriol.  Mittheilungen  iiber  Sepsis  puerporalis.  Chantc 
A nnalen,  1893,  xviii.  104-242. 

0  KriJnig.  Bakteriologie  des  (jcnital-kanales  der  schwangeren,  kreisenden  und  puerperaien 
Frau.    Leipzig,  1897.  .  ,    ^  ^ 

'  Bumm.    Hi.stologische  Untersuchungeu  iiber  die  pucrperale  Endometritis.    Arch.  f.  Gyn.,  1891, 

«  V.  Franquc.  Bakteriologische  Untersuchungeu  bei  normalem  und  fieberhaftom.  Woehenbett. 
Zeit.  f.  Geb.  u.  Gvn.,  189.3,  XXV.  277.  ,,        ^,.         ,  ,       „.       ,. 

'■*  Bunim.  I'ebcr  die  Aufgabcn  weiterer  Forschungcn  auf  dem  Gebiete  der  puerperaien  \\  undin- 
fektion.    Arch.  f.  Gyu.,  1889,  xxxiv.  325. 
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which  decomposed  tilbiiniiii  and  produced  ]i()isonou.s  substances;  and 
Doederleiu/  in  another  case  ])resentiiio;  a  trothy,  purulent  secretion,  was 
able  to  isolate  an  anaerobic  ^as-producing  coccus.  Kronig'in  4.'>  abnor- 
mal puerperia  found  organisms  wiiich  did  not  grow  on  the  usual  media, 
and  in  32  of  them  obtained  organisms  which  only  grew  anaerobically. 

Beside  the  organisms  which  we  have  mentioned,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
furtlicr  research  will  show  still  other  organisms  which  may  play  a  part 
in  the  production  of  isolated  cases  of  infection  ;  but  from  what  we  have 
already  said,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  organisms  usually  concerned 
are  the  well-known  pyogenic  organisms  (streptococcus,  staphylococcus, 
colon  bacillus,  and  gonococcus)  and  the  various  putrefactive  organisms. 

Some  idea  of  the  frequency  Avith  which  the  different  organisms  are 
concerned  in  the  production  of  the  puerperal  infections  may  be  gained 
by  recurring  to  the  work  of  Krchiig,'  who  examined  179  cases  of  puer- 
peral endouietritis  bacteriologically,  and,  as  a  residt  of  his  observations, 
divided  thera  into  three  groups,  namely,  pyogenic,  gonorrhneal,  and  saprae- 
mic.  The  pyogenic  group  comprised  79  cases,  in  75  of  which  the  infec- 
tive agent  was  the  streptococcus,  and  in  4  the  staphylococcus.  In  50 
cases  he  was  able  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  the  gonococcus,  and  in 
43  of  the  50  saprpemic  cases  he  was  able  to  demonstrate  organisms  which 
did  not  grow  on  the  usual  culture  media,  32  of  which  were  anaerobic. 

The  writer  has  examined  the  uterine  lochia  bacteriologically  in  150 
cases  in  which  the  temperature  rose  to  101°  F.  or  higher  during  the 
first  ten  days  of  the  puerporium,  and  found 

Streptococci 31  cases. 

Streptococci  and  colon  bacilli o    " 

Streptococci,  staphylococci,  and  bacilli 2    " 

Streptococci,  colon  and  gas  bacilli 2    " 

Streptococci,  staphylococci,  gas  and  typhoid  bacilli    ....  1  case, 

streptococci,  staphylococci,  colon  and  gas  bacilli  .       .       .       .  1    " 

Streptococci  and  unidentified  bacilli        .......  2  cases. 

Staphylococci 4    " 

Colon  bacilli 11    " 

Gonococci 7    " 

Gonococci  and  colon  bacillns 1  case. 

Unidentified  aerobic  bacteria 4  cases. 

Unidentified  anaerobic  bacteria 8    " 

Diphtheria  bacillus 1  case. 

Typhoid  bacillus 1    " 

Bacteria  seen  in  cover-slips,  but  which  would  not  grow  in  any  media  45  cases. 

Absolutely  sterile 25    " 

Pathological  Anatomy.  After  having  thus  considered  more  or  less  in 
detail  the  organisms  which  play  a  part  in  the  production  of  ])uerperal 
infection,  we  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  lesions  })roduced  by 
them. 

The  lesions  may  vary  very  greatly  in  a  given  case  ;  and  it  is  jirobably 
for  this  reason  that  the  older  authors  did  not  earlier  appreciate  the  true 
nature  of  the  affection.  The  lesions  may  vary  from  a  coated  })erineal 
tear  to  an  inflammatory  process  involving  the  entire  generative  tract, 
and  in  many  cases  extending  beyond  it  to  the  parametrium  or  peri- 
toneum, and  sometimes  resulting   in  a  general  pya;mic  infection.     In 

1  Doederlein.  Vorliiufige  Mittheilung  iiber  weitere  bakteriologische  Untersuchungen  des 
Scheidensekretes.    Cent.  f.  Gyn.,  IS'.it,  77'.». 

-  Kriinig.  Aetiologie  und  therapie  der  puerperalen  Endometritis.  Cent.  f.  Gyn.,  1895,  422-432. 
Discussion  iiber  Endometritis.     Verb.  d.  deutscheu  Ges.  f.  Gyn.,  1895,  498-502. 

3  KrOuig.    Op.  fit. 
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other  cases  the  iuf'eetiou.s  elements  pass  through  the  port  of  entry  with 
such  rapidity  that  they  do  not  there  give  rise  to  local  lesions,  but 
produce  a  septicajuiia,  which  is  rapidly  fatal.  The  most  fatal  forms 
of  puerperal  septicaemia  end  with  extreme  rapidity,  and  have  been  well 
designated  by  the  French  as  '' se})sis  foiulroyante."  In  most  cases  of 
puerperal  infection,  however^  the  endometrium  is  the  portion  affected, 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  disease  remains  limited  to  it,  and  is 
designated  as  septic  or  putrid  endometritis,  according  as  it  is  the  result 
of  the  invasion  of  pyogenic  or  putrefactive  organisms. 

In  puerperal  infection  any  portion  of  the  generative  tract  may  be  the 
seat  of  the  lesion,  and  in  many  cases  more  than  one  portion  is  involved, 
and  we  accordingly  have  to  consider  puerperal  vaginitis,  endometritis, 
metritis,  parametritis,  metro-lymphangitis,  metro-phlebitis,  salpingitis, 
oophoritis,  peritonitis,  pyaemia,  and  phlegmasia  alba  dolens. 

Puerperal  Ulcer.  We  shall  now  take  up  the  consideration  of 
the  various  lesions  more  in  detail,  and  first  turn  our  attention  to  those 
occurring  about  the  vulva  and  vagina.  In  the  pre-antiseptic  period  the 
puerperal  ulcer  was  of  very  frequent  occurrence  ;  but  with  the  intro- 
duction of  aseptic  methods  into  midwifery  its  frequency  has  become 
markedly  diminished,  so  that  now  it  occurs  but  rarely. 

These  ulcers  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  tears  about  the  vulva  and 
perineum,  and  soon  take  on  a  dirty,  greenish-yellow  appearance,  which 
is  due  to  necrosis,  and  are  bathed  by  a  dirty  purulent  secretion. 

In  some  cases  the  ulcers  take  on  a  markedly  diphtheritic  appearance, 
and  were  formerly  designated  as  '' diphtheritic  ulcers";  but  careful  his- 
tological examination  has  shown  that  they  have  nothing  in  common  with 
diphtheria  except  their  external  appearance. 

As  a  rule,  the  puerperal  ulcers  about  the  vulva  give  rise  to  very  little 
systemic  disturbance,  and  would  frequently  pass  unnoticed  were  it  not 
for  ocular  inspection. 

Puerperal  Vaginitis  may  occur  in  two  forms  :  either  as  a  diffuse, 
general  inflammation,  when  the  mucosa  becomes  thickened,  soft,  and 
reddened,  and  bathed  with  an  abundant  purulent  secretion.  While  in 
other  cases,  and  especially  when  torn  surfaces  are  present,  a  larger  or 
smaller  portion  of  the  vagina  may  be  covered  by  a  pseudo-diphtheritic 
tnembrane.  This  membrane  may  vary  in  extent  from  a  small  ]>atch 
covering  a  slight   tear  to  a  complete  cast  of  the  entire  vaginal  canal. 

Until  recently  it  was  believed  that  none  of  the  so-called  cases  of 
diphtheria  of  the  vagina  were  due  to  the  invasion  of  the  bacillus  diph- 
theriie.  But  the  recent  observations  of  Bumm,^  Nisot,-  and  the  writer* 
show  that  in  rare  instances  we  may  have  to  deal  with  true  diphtheria 
of  the  vagina  caused  by  the  Loeffler  bacillus. 

Endometritis.  The  most  usual  lesion  in  puerperal  infection  is  an 
inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  uterus.  When  we  recall 
the  condition  of  the  uterus  immediately  post  partum,  with  its  bleeding 
surfaces,  its  large  amount  of  recently  torn  tissue,  and  the  large  gaping 
thrombosed  placental  sinuses,  we  readily  see  how  organisms  which  hiive 

1  Bumm.    Ueber  Diphtheric  und  Kindbettficbcr.    Zeit.  f.  Geb.  u.  Gyn.,  1885,  xxxiii.  126-136. 
*Nisot.    Diphtheric  vagino-utOrine  puerporale.    Seroiherapie  guorisoii.    Annales  de  Gya.,  1896^ 
xlv.  2.')9. 
^  Williams.     Diphthfria  of  the  Vulva,     Aiiier.  Jourii.  (ibstet.,  1.S9S,  xxxviii.  180-186. 
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been  introduced  into  the  nlcnis  diiriuLi"  labor  easily  And  entry  into  its 
tissues.  And  when  we  consider  the  mechanism  by  which  the  (lecidua  is 
normally  removed,  we  readily  see  that  an  ideal  culture-medium  is  pre- 
pared i)y  nature  tbr  the  reception  and  propagation  of  organisms  intro- 
duced from   without. 

In  puerperal  endometritis  the  infection  may  be  limited  to  the  placental 
site,  or  may  extend  over  the  entire  mucosa.  When  the  placental  site 
alone  is  infected,  we  usually  find  the  organisms  growing  into  the  thrombi 
and  producing  comparatively  little  local  reaction.  But  when  the  entire 
internal  surface  of  the  uterus  is  affected,  the  endometrium  l)ecomes 
converted  into  a  stinking,  sloughing  surface,  made  up  of  necrotic  mate- 


FlG.  357 


uterus  from  patient  dying  on  tenth  day  from  a  mixed  infection— streptococcus  and  colon  bacilli. 


rial  and  decidual  debris,  and  batiied  with  a  bloody,  purulent  discharge. 
The  necrotic  material  soon  takes  on  a  dirty,  yellowish-green  appearance, 
and  in  many  instances  we  find  ulcerated  surfaces  coated  with  fibrin  and 
presenting  the  clinical  picture  of  diphtheria.  This  form  of  endometritis 
was  formerly  designated  as  diphtheritic,  but,  as  stated  when  considering 
the  vagina,  we  have  to  deal  not  with  a  true  diphtheria,  butsimj)ly  with 
a  fil)rinous  exudation,  the  result  of  an  intense  necrosis  following  the 
invasion  of  the  usual  pyogenic  organisms. 

When  the  infection  is  due  to  the  streptococcus  or  staphylococcus,  there 
is  usually  very  little  odor  accompanying  it,  but  when  it  is  due  to  inva- 
sion by  the  colon  bacillus  or  any  of  the  various  putrefactive  organisms, 
we  find  the  interior  of  the  uterus  bathed  with  a  profuse  foul-smelling 
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discharge  which  frequently  contains  gas  bubbles.  The  amount  of  ne- 
crotic material  produced  in  puerperal  endometritis  is  often  very  great, 
and,  after  curetting,  it  may  recur  with  great  rapidity.  Fig.  357  rep- 
resents the  uterus  from  a  case  of  puerperal  infection  due  to  the  strepto- 
coccus and  colon  bacillus,  in  which  the  woman  succumbed  ten  days 
after  the  birth  of  the  child,  Jiaving  been  curetted  three  or  four  days 
before  death,  when  it  was  said  the  uterus  was  scraped  perfectly  clean.  A 
glance  at  the  drawing,  however,  shows  the  entire  uterine  cavity  tilled  with 
necrotic  material,  which  in  all  probability  was  produced  in  the  interval 
elapsing  between  the  curettage  and  the  time  of  death. 

In  most  cases  the  infection  remains  limited  to  the  endometrium,  but 
in  many  others  it  progresses  beyond  it,  giving  rise  to  a  metritis,  a  lym- 
phangitis, or  a  phlebitis,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  extension  of  the  pro- 
cess beyond  the  endometrium  usually  occurs  through  the  lymphatics,  and 
we  may  trace  in  their  course  areas  of  inflammation  extending  from  the 
endometrium  to  the  peritoneal  surface  of  the  uterus.  In  other  cases,  and 
especially  where  the  infection  has  been  limited  to  the  placental  site,  we 


Fig.  358. 


Uterus  from  patient  dying  on  tenth  day  from  a  pure  streptococcic  infection. 


find  that  the  thrombi  have  been  invaded  by  the  micro-organism,  result- 
ing in  a  phlebitis  which  may  remain  limited  to  the  uterine  wall,  or  may 
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rapidly  extend  beyond  it  and  give  rise  to  the  various  thrombotic  forms 
of  puerperal  infection. 

It  would  appear  that  the  lesions  produced  in  the  endometrium  vary 
verv  considerablv  according;  to  the  micro-organisms  concerned,  and  ]iar- 
ticularly  according  to  their  virulence.  In  the  cases  in  which  we  have 
to  deal  with  a  virulent  streptococcus  or  staphylococcus  infection,  the 
changes  produced  in  the  endometrium  are  comparatively  slight,  the  proc- 
ess rapidly  spreading  through  the  lymphatics  or  veins  past  the  uterus, 
and  giving  rise  to  a  peritonitis  or  a  general  systemic  infection.  AVhereas, 
in  the  cases  due  to  the  putrefactive  organisms,  and  also  those  due  to  the 
colon  bacillus  and  to  the  ordinary  pus-organisms  of  lesser  virulence,  the 
process  remains  more  or  less  limited  to  the  endometrium  and  gives  rise  to 
marked  local  lesions.  Fig.  358  represents  the  uterus  from  a  woman  dying 
of  a  virulent  streptococcic  infection,  and  in  this  it  is  seen  that  its  interior  is 
almost  perfectly  smooth,  and  presents  nothing  which  could  have  been 
removed  by  means  of  the  curette,  and  stands  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
case  figured  above,  in  which  the  infectious  agents  were  the  streptococcus 
and  colon  bacillus. 

When  we  consider  the  histology  of  puerperal  endometritis  we  find 
that  these  differences  are  still  further  accentuated.  Most  of  our  knowl- 
edge on  this  point  we  owe  to  the  researches  of  Bumm  '  and  Docderlein,^ 
both  of  whom  have  shown  that  there  is  a  marked  histological  differ- 
ence between  putrid  and  septic  endometritis.  According  to  Bumm, 
in  sections  through  the  wall  of  a  uterus  the  seat  of  a  putrid 
endometritis  we  find  a  thick  layer  of  necrotic  material  lining  the 
uterine  cavity,  and  imbedded  in  it  large  numbers  of  the  offending 
micro-organisms.  Beneath  this  we  find  a  thick  layer  of  small-cell 
infiltration,  which  we  may  designate  as  the  zone  of  reaction,  and  beneath 
it  more  or  less  normal  tissue.  Careful  study  of  the  sections  shows  us 
that  the  micro  organisms  are  limited  almost  entirely  to  the  superficial 
necrotic  layer;  a  few  may  be  found  in  the  reaction  zone,  but  none  in  the 
tissues  beneath  it,  thus  showing  nature's  mode  of  preventing  the  invasion 
of  the  body  by  the  micro-organisms.  (See  Plates XXXIY. and XXX Y.) 

These  ])i(;tures  are  observed  not  only  in  the  cases  due  to  infection  with 
the  putrefactive  organisms,  but  also  in  those  cases  in  which  the  j)yogenic 
organisms  possess  only  a  slight  degree  of  virulence.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  cases  of  septic  endometritis,  and  especially  where  the  organisms  are 
virulent,  we  observe  a  totally  different  appearance.  Here  we  likewise 
find  adjoining  the  uterine  cavity  a  layer  of  necrotic  material,  which,  how- 
ever, is  usually  thinner  than  in  the  preceding  case.  In  this  we  find 
micro-organisms.  The  zone  of  small-cell  infiltration  is  either  lacking  or 
very  imperfectly  developed,  and  we  observe  the  micro-organisms  making 
their  way  down  througli  the  decidua,  and  along  the  lymphatics  through 
the  muscular  wall  of  the  uterus  out  to  its  peritoneal  surface.  The  writer 
has  been  able  abundantly  to  confirm  the  observations  of  Bumm,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  his  conclusions  are  amply  justified. 

The  effect  produced  by  various  micro-organisms  was  strikingly  illus- 
trated in  one  of  the  writer' s  cases,  in  which  he  had  to  deal  with  a  double  in- 

1  Riimm.    Histologische  Untersuchungen  tiher  die  puerpcralc  Kndometritis.    Arch.  f.  Oyii.,  1891, 

•-' iioederlein.  Die  Bcziehungeii  der  Endometritis  zu  den  Fortpdanzungs  vorgangen.    Verb.  d. 
deutschen  Ges.  f.  Gyn.,  1895,  224-242. 
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PLATE    XXXV. 

FIG.     1. 
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Section    tlirough    Deeidua    from    Putrid    Endometritis,    removed    by    Curette   on 

Ninth     Day.      (Bumm  ) 

a.  Necrotic  ti.ssue  swarming  with  bacteria,     b.  Zoue  of  reaction,  showing  nuclei  of  leucocytes. 

FIG.    2. 


Section  through   Deeidua.     Septic   Endometritis,  Curetting 

on  Seventh   Day.     (Bumm.) 

a.  Necrotic  tissue,  bacteria  in  masses,      b.  Resistiiig-zone  of  leucocytes,     c.  Lumen  of  glands. 

d.  Cross-section  of  bloodvessels,    e.  Remnants  of  epithelial  cells  of  uterine  glands. 

FIG.    3. 
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Streptococci    growing    between    Muscle-fibres.     (Bumm.) 
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feetion  with  the  strcptdcocciis  and  colon  bacillus.  On  making  sections 
throngh  the  uterine  wall  in  this  case  we  observed  the  characteristic  ne- 
crotic zone  lining  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  and  in  it  both  forms  of  micro- 
organisms. Beneath  this,  the  zone  of  small-cell  infiltration  was  fairly- 
well  developed,  and  in  its  upper  part  we  were  likewise  able  to  find  both 
forms  of  organisms.  But  injts  lower  portion  we  found  only  the  strep- 
tococci, which  continued  their  way  through  the  uterus  by  means  of  the 
lymphatics,  and  ou  reaching  the  peripheral  surface  gave  rise  to  a  perito- 
nitis. It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  nature  endeavors  to  confine  the 
micro-organisms  to  the  interior  of  the  uterus  by  interposing  between  the 
necrotic  layer  and  the  deeper  portions  a  wall  of  small-cell  infiltration, 
which  acts  as  an  efficient  filter  when  the  micro-organisms  are  not  viru- 
lent, but  which  fails  to  restrain  them  when  they  possess  a  marked  degree 
of  virulency. 

Parametritis.  One  of  the  most  frequent  complications  of  the  uterine 
infection  is  parametritis,  which  is  usually  due  to  the  propagation  of  the 
micro-organisms  from  the  uterus  to  the  peri-uterine  connective  tissue 
by  means  of  the  lymphatics.  The  first  eifect  of  their  invasion  is  a 
marked  inflammatory  oedema,  but  very  little  or  no  su])puration.  In 
mild  cases  the  infection  goes  only  thus  far,  Avhile  in  more  severe  cases 
it  rapidly  sj^reads  to  the  surrounding  connective  tissue  and  eventuates 
in  abscess-formation.  The  infectious  agents  in  severe  cases  follow 
the  course  of  the  lymphatics,  either  behind  the  peritoneum,  when  they 
may  give  rise  to  retroj^eritoneal  phlegmons,  which  in  rare  cases  may 
extend  up  as  high  as  the  posterior  mediastinum,  while  in  other  cases 
they  follow  the  lymphatics,  which  extend  into  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  pelvis,  when  we  have  inflammatory  phenomena  occurring  about  the 
inguinal  canal,  and  in  some  cases  following  the  connective  tissue  sur- 
rounding the  gi'eater  vessels  of  the  thigh,  when  it  gives  rise  to  phleg- 
masia alba  dolens. 

Occasionally  the  parametritic  involvement  has  its  origin  from  infected 
tears  about  the  cervix,  but  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  it  is  due  to  infec- 
tion from  the  uterine  cavity. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases 
the  endometritic  process  extends  into  the  uterine  wall,  and  there  gives 
rise  to  the  various  lesions  of  melriti^,  which  may  vary  from  small  areas 
of  small-cell  infiltration  to  marked  abscess-formation.  In  the  majority 
of  cases,  however,  in  which  we  meet  with  abscesses  scattered  through 
the  uterine  wall,  we  find  that  they  are  due  to  lymphatic  involve- 
ment, and,  as  the  lymphatic  supply  of  the  uterus  is  most  marked  just 
beneath  the  peritoneum,  we  find  the  abscesses  most  frequently  in  that 
situation. 

Salpingitis.  In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  the  process  extends 
directly  from  the  uterine  cavity  to  the  Fallopian  tubes,  and  there  gives 
rise  to  various  inflammatory  phenomena.  In  a  small  jiroportion  of 
cases,  however,  the  salpingitis  is  due  to  infection  through  the  lymphatics, 
and  not  by  continuity  from  the  uterine  cavity.  In  a  certain  number  of 
cases  we  observe  an  oophoritis  ;  here  the  ovaries  are  enlarged  to  several 
times  their  usua-l  size,  and  are  v^ery  cedematous.  The  process  may  stop 
here  or  go  on  to  abscess-formation,  when  we  have  to  deal  with  a  typical 
ovarian  abscess.      The  ovarian  infection  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  is 
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due  to  lymphatic  involvement,  and  is  usually  coincident  with  affections 
of  the  parametrium.  In  a  small  number  of  cases,  however,  the  ovarian 
infection  may  be  due  to  direct  infection  of  a  ruptured  follicle  by  means 
of  the  peritonitic  fluid. 

Peritonitis.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  fatal  termination  in 
puerperal  infection  is  due  to  peritonitis.  As  we  pointed  out  when  con- 
sidering the  histological  changes  in  puerperal  endometritis,  the  strepto- 
cocci or  other  infecting  agents  rapidly  make  their  way  from  the  interior 
of  the  uterus  to  its  peritoneal  surface  by  means  of  tlie  lymphatics,  and 
there  giv^e  rise  to  peritonitis.  This  is  the  usual  mode  of  infection;  but 
in  certain  other  cases,  which,  however,  occur  but  rarely,  the  i)eritoneum 
is  infected  by  pus  which  escapes  from  the  Fallopian  tubes,  and  in  other 
cases  by  the  rupture  of  parametritic  or  ovarian  al)scesses.  But  in  none 
of  tiie  autopsies  which  the  writer  has  performed  upon  w^omen  dead  of 
))uerperal  fever  has  he  observed  a  peritonitis  which  he  could  attribute 
to  direct  transmission  through  the  tubes. 

Pyaemia.  The  pyemic  form  of  puerperal  infection  usually  results 
from  the  infection  of  thrombi  at  the  placental  site  and  the  subsequent 
inflammatory  changes  occurring  in  the  veins.  The  thrombosis  may  be 
limited  to  a  comparatively  small  area  and  be  entirely  within  the  uterine 
wall,  or  it  may  extend  beyond  the  uterus,  and  we  occasionally  find  all 
the  pelvic  vessels  thrombosed  up  as  high  as  the  junction  of  the  renal 
veins  with  the  inferior  vena  cava.  By  the  breaking  down  of  the  thrombi 
small  particles  escape  into  the  circulation  and  are  carried  by  the  blood- 
current  to  various  portions  of  the  body,  where  they  give  rise  to  meta- 
static abscesses,  from  which  apparently  no  portion  of  the  body  is  exempt. 
In  this  form  of  puerperal  infection  we  may  lind  metastatic  abscesses  in 
all  the  internal  organs,  and  frequently  we  find  the  synovial  surfaces 
affected,  giving  rise  to  swellings  about  the  joints,  which,  if  not  promptly 
treated,  lead  to  their  complete  destruction. 

In  a  number  of  other  cases  we  notice  blebs  or  bulls  appearing  on 
various  portions  of  the  body,  which  are  due  to  the  same  cause,  aud  in 
whose  contents  we  may  readily  demonstrate  the  offending  micro-organ- 
ism. In  most  cases  of  pyaemia  we  find  very  little  uterine  involvement, 
and  when  death  occurs  it  is  due  to  the  general  exhaustion  following  a 
prolonged  suj>purative  process,  rather  than  to  peritonitis,  wdiich  is  the 
usual  cause  of  death  in  the  other  forms  of  infection. 

Phlegmasia  Alba  Dolens.  As  we  pointed  out  when  considering 
the  question  of  parametritis,  this  affection  is  frequently  due  to  the  exten- 
sion through  the  lymphatics  of  the  parametritic  process  to  the  tissues 
surrounding  the  great  vessels  of  the  thigh.  Usually,  however,  it  results 
from  the  extension  of  thrombosis  of  the  pelvic  veins.  But  in  not  a  few 
cases  it  aj)pears  to  be  the  only  manifestation  of  the  infectious  jirocess, 
and  under  such  circumstances  its  mode  of  production  is  very  difficult 
of  ex])lanation. 

Etiology.  From  the  consideration  of  the  various  bacteria  concerned  in 
puerperal  infection,  it  is  evident  that  we  have  to  deal  with  those  organisms 
Avitii  which  we  are  familiar  as  causing  wound-infection  ;  and,  generally 
speaking,  we  may  say  that  ])uerperal  infection  is  wound-infection,  caused 
bv  the  introduction  oi' pathogenic  organisms  within  the  generative  tract, 
either  during  or  immediately  after  labor.     In  other  words,  we  have  to 
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deal  with  a  direct  infection  from  witliont,  the  infectious  germs  being 
brought  to  the  woman  by  the  hands,  instruments,  or  any  object  which 
comes  in  contact  with  her  generative  organs. 

Puerperal  infection  is  contact-infection,  and  this  conception  was  first 
definitely  enunciated  by  Semmehveiss'  in  1847,  in  the  following  words: 
"■  I  consider  puerperal  fever-,  not  a  single  case  excepted,  as  a  resorption 
fever,  caused  by  the  resorption  of  a  decomposed  organic-animal  material. 
The  first  result  of  the  absorption  is  a  change  in  the  blood,  and  the  exu- 
dations are  the  result  of  this  change.  The  decomposed  animal-organic 
material,  which  when  resorbed  causes  childbed  fever,  is  brought  to  the 
individual  from  without  in  the  greatest  majority  of  cases,  and  this  is 
infection  from  without.  These  are  the  cases  which  represent  the  epi- 
demics of  child-bed  fever;  these  are  the  cases  which  can  be  prevented." 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  puerperal  fever  began  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  contagious  malady  in  England.  This  conception  apparently 
originated  with  Thomas  Kirkland,^  of  Ashby,  in  1774,  but  was  first 
clearly  enunciated  in  1795  by  Gordon,  of  Aberdeen,  in  his  treatise 
''On  the  Epidemic  of  Puerperal  Fever,  as  it  prevailed  in  Aberdeen 
from  December,  1789,  to  March,  1792,"  in  which  he  gave  a  table  of 
77  cases  which  he  had  attended  himself. 

In  this  country  the  man  who  played  the  greatest  part  in  introducing 
the  conception  of  the  contagious  or  infectious  nature  of  the  affection  was 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,^  who  in  1843  wrote  an  article  on  "  Puerperal 
Fever  as  a  Private  Pestilence,"  in  which  he  clearly  showed  that  it  was 
a  preventable  affection,  and  owed  its  origin  either  to  the  accoucheur  or 
midwife.  Holmes's  teachings,  however,  did  not  exert  the  influence  which 
might  have  been  expected  from  them;  for  they  were  opposed  by  the  lead- 
ing obstetricians  of  the  country,  notably  Meigs  and  Hodge,*  of  Phila- 
delphia, Meigs  stating  that  he  preferred  to  consider  puerperal  fever  as 
due  to  the  workings  of  Providence,  which  he  could  understand,  rather 
than  to  an  unknown  infection  of  which  he  could  form  no  conception. 

For  many  years  the  main  theory  in  Europe  as  to  the  causation  of  puer- 
peral fever  was  that  it  was  due  to  miasmatic  or  atmospheric  influence. 
And  this  view  continued  until  after  the  appearance  of  Semmelweiss's 
article  in  1861,  although  in  1864  Hirsch,^  after  studying  the  matter  from 
an  historical  stand-point,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  of  infectious 
rather  than  of  miasmatic  origin. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  Lister  had  introduced  antiseptic  methods 
into  surgery,  and  Stadtfelt,  of  Copenhagen,  had  recommended  the  use 
of  bichloride  of  mercury  in  obstetrics,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  pro- 
fession began  to  understand  that  puerperal  fever  was  due  to  contact- 
infection,  and  could  be  ])revented  to  a  very  great  degree.  After  the 
bacteriological  work  of  Pasteur'^  and  his  successors,  and  the  constant 
finding  of  streptococci  in  fatal  cases,  the  question  was  raised  above  all 
doubt,  and  at  the  present  time  no  one  doubts  the  infectious  nature  of  the 
disease. 

1  Seramelweiss.  Die  Aetiologie  der  Begriff  u.  die  Trophylaxis  des  Kindbettfiebers  Pest.   Wien  u. 
Leipzig,  1861. 
-  Kirkland.    Treatise  ou  Childbed  Fever,  1774. 
'  Holmes.     Puerin'ral  Fever  as  a  Private  Pestilence.    Boston,  1865. 

*  Meigs.    On  Clii Killed  l<'ever.    Phila..  1854. 

6  Hirscli.    HistMiisch-putlKilogiselie  Untersuchungen  iibcr  Puerperalfieber.    Erlangen,  1864. 

•  Pasteur.    Septiccmie  puerperale.    Bull,  de  I'Acad.  de  Med.,  1879,  260,  U71. 
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Modes  of  External  Infection.  The  most  usual  mode  of  infec- 
tion is  by  the  hands  of  the  obstetrician  or  tlio  midwife,  and  no  one  who 
has  observed  the  way  in  which  the  average  medical  man  conducts  a  lai)or 
case  can  wonder  that  puerperal  fever  occasionally  occurs.  The  introduc- 
tion of  dirty  instruments,  as  well  as  dirty  hands,  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  production  of  the  infection.  A  source  of  infection  which 
is  frequently  overlooked  is  copulation  durino;  the  latter  weeks  of  preg- 
nancy ;  and  not  infrequently,  especially  among  the  lower  classes,  the  woman 
infects  herse^lf  by  lingeriug  her  genitalia,  or  even  by  making  internal  ex- 
aminations. Contact  with  secretions  from  wounds  of  any  kind  also  plays 
an  important  part  in  its  production,  and  whether  the  purulent  secretion 
be  from  an  external  wound  or  anywhere  within  the  body,  the  results  will 
be  the  same.  It  is  only  necessary  to  recall  in  this  connection  the  case 
of  Dr.  liutter,  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  followed  wherever  he  went  by 
an  epidemic  of  puerperal  fever,  while  his  brother  practitioners  were  prac- 
tically free  from  it.  It  appeared  later  that  the  source  of  infection  in  his 
cases  was  an  oztena,  from  which  he  was  constantly  infecting  his  hands. 

The  disease  is  often  due  to  wounds  on  the  hands  of  the  nurse,  and 
many  cases  may  be  traced  to  bone-felons  and  other  affections  of  the 
fingers,  and  not  infreqently  to  a  pustulous  eczema  on  the  hands. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  known  that  physicians  attending  cases  of 
erysipelas,  and  then  going  to  women  in  labor,  frequently  had  to  deal 
with  puerperal  infection,  and  one  of  the  old  ideas  concerning  the  disease 
was  that  it  was  identical  with  erysipelas,  and  it  was  not  until  bacteriology 
showed  us  that  both  erysipelas  and  most  cases  of  puerperal  infection  are 
due  to  the  streptococcus  that  this  relation  was  understood.  At  the  present 
time  the  majorit}  of  observers  believe  that  there  is  no  essential  difference 
between  the  streptococcus  erysipelatis  of  Fehleisen  and  the  ordinary 
streptococcus  pyogenes.  It  has  frequently  been  observed  that  puerperal 
fever  also  occurs  in  the  practice  of  those  attending  diphtheria  and  scarlet 
fever  and  occasionally  typhoid  cases.  There  is  no  essential  relationship 
between  these  affections,  but  we  know  that  in  both  diphtheria  and  scarlet 
fever  we  frequently  meet  with  complications  which  are  due  to  the  strep- 
tococcus, and  these  streptococci  are  conveyed  to  the  woman  in  labor. 

It  is  generally  stated  that  air  infection  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
production  of  puerperal  infection,  and  many  advise  covering  the  external 
generative  organs  with  an  occlusive  pad,  to  prevent  the  entry  of  air 
within  the  vagina,  and  thus  avoid  this  source  of  infection.  It  appears 
to  us,  however,  that  air-infection  is  a  very  infrequent  cause  of  the  disease, 
if  it  ever  occurs,  and  we  cannot  indorse  the  statements  of  Garrigues,^  in 
his  article  on  this  subject  in  the  American  Text-book  of  Obdetnca,  in 
which  he  attributed  an  epidemic  of  puerperal  fever  in  the  New  York 
Lying-in  Hospital  to  the  presence  of  a  dead  rat  in  the  cellar.  It  is 
much  more  probable  that  the  epidemic  was  due  to  imperfect  hand-disin- 
fection on  the  part  of  his  assistants,  or  to  the  introduction  of  pathogenic 
organisms  within  the  vagina  by  the  hands  of  the  patients  themselves. 
In  England,  and  to  a  slight  extent  in  this  country,  sewer-gas  is  believed 
to  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  production  of  ])uerperal  infection,  and 
at  a  meeting  of  the  health  officers  of  Great  Britain  in  Loudon,  some  years 
ago,  at  which  the  writer  was  present,  a  prominent  medical  man  stated  that 

'  Uarrigucs.    Puerperal  lufectiou.    American  Text-book  of  Obstetrics,  lS9o,  683-734. 
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the  first  duty  of  the  obstetrician  on  visiting  the  house  of  his  jiaticnt  -was 
to  inspect  the  sanitary  arransicments  instead  of  examining  the  patient. 
And  the  writer  was  informed  by  good  authority  that  after  the  serious 
iUness  of  a  prominent  woman  from  puerperal  infection,  in  one  of  the 
smaller  towns  of  England,  the  entire  sewerage  system  of  the  town  was 
torn  up  to  discover  the  leak  from  which  the  sewer-gas  escaped,  which  was 
supposed  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  disease.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  danger  of  infection  from  the  air  or  from  sewer-gas  is  greatly 
exaggerated,  and  it  will  be  sj)oken  of  less  and  less  frequently  as  medical 
men  become  better  versed  in  the  technique  of  rigorous  hand-disinfection. 

To  show  what  an  accurate  conception  Semmelvveiss^  had  of  the  various 
modes  of  contact-infection,  it  may  be  interesting  to  quote  what  he  says  in 
this  connection  :  "  The  bearer  of  the  decomposed  animal-organic  material 
is  the  examining-finger,  the  operating-hand,  instruments,  bedclothes,  the 
atmospheric  air,  sponges,  the  hands  of  the  midwife  or  nurses  which  come 
in  contact  with  the  excrement  of  women  sick  with  puerperal  fever,  and 
after  that  handle  pregnant  and  parturient  women.  In  other  Avords,  the 
bearer  of  the  decomposed  animal-organic  material  is  anything  which  is 
soiled  by  a  decomposed  animal-organic  material  and  comes  in  contact 
with  the  genitals  of  these  patients." 

AuTO-iNFECTiox.  Evcrv  one  at  the  present  time  believes  that  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  of  infection  are  the  result  of  the  introduction 
from  without  of  pathogenic  micro-organisms  into  the  genital  canal  of 
the  pregnant  or  ])arturient  woman  by  means  of  the  examining-finger  or 
in  some  other  way.  But  many  also  believe  that  in  a  certain  number  of 
cases  the  infection  is  not  due  to  the  introduction  of  organisms  from 
without,  !)ut  owes  its  origin  to  micro-organisms  which  were  already 
within  the  woman  before  the  onset  of  labor.  To  infections  arising  in 
this  way  the  term  "auto-infection"  is  applied.  The  term  originated 
with  Semmelweiss,^  who  stated  :  "  In  rare  cases  the  decomposed  animal 
material,  which  causes  childbed  fever  when  absorbed,  is  produced  within 
the  patient  herself.  These  are  the  cases  of  auto-infection,  and  cannot 
be  prevented," 

With  the  enthusiasm  which  attended  the  introduction  of  antiseptic 
methods  into  midwifery,  the  conception  of  auto-infection  was  lost  sight 
of  for  a  time,  and  it  was  only  when  the  statistics  of  well-conducted  lying- 
in  establishments  showed  that  a  certain  amount  of  infection  occurred  in 
spite  of  the  rigorous  ap|>lication  of  antiseptic  principles  that  the  idea  of 
auto-infection  was  rehabilitated  by  AhlfekP  and  Kaltenbach.^  Of  course, 
with  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  puerperal  fever  is  due  to  certain 
micro-organisms,  the  definition  introduced  by  Semmelweiss^  fell  to  the 
ground,  as  it  is  not  possible  for  the  organisms  to  originate  spontaneously 
within  the  body  of  the  woman.  The  conception  was  then  introduced 
by  Kaltenbach''  that  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  pathogenic  orgaa- 

1  Semraelweiss.    Die  Aetiologie  der  Bcgriff  u.  die  Prophylaxis  des  Kindbettfiebers  Test.    Wcin  u. 
Leipzig,  ISGl. 

-  Semmelweiss.    Op.  cit. 

3  Ahlfeld.    Beitriige  zur  Lehre  von  Resorptionsfieber  im  Wochenbett  und  von  der  Selbstinfektion. 
Beriehte  und  Arbeiten,  18S3,  1.  lOo.    Beitnig  zur  Lehre  der  Selbstinfektion.    Cent.  f.  Gyn.,  1887, 
729 
'••  Kaltenbach      Zur  Antisepsis  in  der  Geburtshiilfe.     Volkmnnn's  Sammlung  klin.  Vortriige,  Nr. 
29.^).    Leber  Selbstinfektion.    Vcrh.  deutschen  Ges.  f.  Gyn.,  Freiburg,  1889. 

6  Semmelweiss.    Op.  eit.  ,         ^       ,   -,         ^     .,  ,„„, 

«  Kaltenbach.    Leber  Selbstinfektion.    Verb,  deutschen.  Ges.  T.  (,yn.,  Freiburg,  1889. 
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isms  are  normally  found  in  the  vaginie  of  pregnant  women,  which  mav  be 
introduced  into  the  uterus  by  the  introduction  of  a  perfectly  sterile  finger 
within  the  vagina.  It  is  apparent  in  such  cases  that  we  do  not  have  to 
deal  witli  auto-infection  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  and  much  con- 
fusion woukl  have  been  avoided  had  the  term  indirect  infection  been 
substituted  for  it;  because  the  micro-organisms  must  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  vagina  at  some  period  of  life,  and  the  question  simply 
resolves  itself  into  one  of  time.  Certain  observers,  notably  Slavjansky^ 
and  Szabo,'  state  that  auto-infection,  even  in  this  modified  sense,  is  not 
possible,  and  that  all  cases  of  puerperal  infection  are  due  to  the  intro- 
duction of  pathogenic  micro-organisms  at  the  time  of  labor. 

This  appears  to  be  an  extreme  view,  and  the  question  must  stand  or 
fall  with  the  results  of  the  bacteriological  examination  of  the  generative 
tract  in  the  pregnant  and  non-pregnant  conditions.  If  careful  investi- 
gation shows  that  pathogenic  micro-organisms  are  absent  from  the  uterus 
and  vagina  of  ])regnant  women,  we  must  abandon  all  idea  of  auto-infec- 
tion. \'{,  on  the  other  hand,  they  can  be  demonstrated  in  aj)})arently 
healthy  women  during  pregnancy,  we  shall  be  forced  to  admit  its  possi- 
bility, no  matter  what  our  previous  ideas  may  have  been,  and  to  be- 
lieve that  all  cases  of  puerperal  fever  are  not  due  to  infection  from 
without. 

Practically  all  i>a('terioloo'ical  investigators  are  united  in  claimino;  tliat 
the  body  of  the  normal  uterus  is  free  from  micro-organisms,  both  in  the 
pregnant  and  the  non-pregnant  condition.  This  fact  has  been  amply 
demonstrated  by  the  work  of  Goenner,^  Docderlein,^  Winter,^  Ott,* 
Czerniewski/  Stroganoff,**  Kronig  and  Menge,^and  Doederlein  and  AVin- 
ternitz,"'  while  Strauss  and  Sanchez-Toledo^^  have  demonstrated  the  same 
in  the  lower  animals.  The  only  investigators  who  contend  that  bacteria 
can  be  found  in  the  non-infected  uterus  are  Franz ^"  and  Burckhardt,''* 
who  state  that  they  can  be  demonstrated  in  its  cavity  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  puerperium  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases.  Their  results,  how- 
ever, are  controverted  by  the  recent  work  of  Doederlein  and  '\\'int<n-- 
nitz,^^  and  a])pear  invalidatcnl  by  the  fjict  that  the  writer  found  the 
uterine  lochia  absolutely  sterile  in  26  out  of  1-30  women  who  presented 
rises  of  temperature  in  the  puerperium  (p.  590). 

I  Slavjansky.  Die  Antiseptik  in  dcr  Geburtshvilfe.  Vcrh.  rte  x.  internat.  med.  Congresses,  1891> 
iii.  Ahtli.  vii.'l. 

-  V.  Szabo.     Zur  Frnsc  der  Selbstinfektion.    Arch.  f.  Gyn.,  1889,  xxxvi.  77-101. 

3  (Joenner.  Ueber  Mikriirir<,'aiiisnun  in  .-^ckrete  der  weibliehen  Genitalicn  wiihrend  der  Schwan- 
gerschaft  iind  bei  inierjierak'n  Krkraiikuntren.     Contralbl.  f.  Gyn.,  1887,  444. 

■•  Doederlein.  UntensucliunR  iiber  das  Vorkomen  von  Spalipilzen  in  den  liOeliien  desl'terusund 
der  Vagina  fresvindcr  und  kraiikcr  Wiichnerrinnen.    Arch.  f.  Gyn.,  1887,  xxxi..  411!. 

5  Winter.  Die  Mikroorganismen  im  Genitalkanal  dergesundeu  Fraun.  Zeitschr.  f.  Geb.  u.  Gyn., 
18S8,  xiv.  443. 

*  Ott.    Zur  Bacteriologie  der  Lochien.     Arch.  f.  Gyn.,  1888,  xxxii.  43fi. 

'  Czerniewski.  Zur  Frage  von  den  puerperalen  Erkrankungen.  Eine  bakteriologische  Studie. 
Arch.  f.  Gyn.,  1888,  xxxiii.  7.3. 

*  Strogaiioff.  Bakteriologische  L'ntersuchungen  des  weibliehen  Genitalschlauehes.  Centralbl. 
f.  Gyn.,  1897,  9:;.i.  Baktcriolr)gische  Untersuchnngen  des  Genitalkanales  b<'ini  Weibe  in  verschei- 
denen  Perioden  ihres  Lebens.    Monatsschr.  f.  Geb.  u.  Gyn.,  1895,  ii.  36'>-3!)9,  494-504. 

»  Kronig.  Scheidensekret-untersuehungeu  bei  100  Schwangeren.  Aseptik  in  der  Geburtshiilfe. 
Centrabl,  f.  Gyn.,  1894,  .VIO. 

10  Doederlein  and  Winternitz.  Die  Bakteriologie  der  puerperalen  Sekrete.  Hegar's  Beitrage  zur 
Geb.  n.  Gyn.,  iii.  161-174,  19ii0. 

"  Strauss  and  Sanchez-Toledo.  Septicemie  pu6rp^rale  exp6rinientalc.  Nouv.  Arch.  d'obst<^t.  et 
de  gyn.,  1889,  cv.  277-9.''i. 

1-  Franz.  Bakteriol.  und.  klinische  Untersuchnngen  iiber  leichte  Fiebersteigeningen  in  Wochen- 
bette.     Hegar's  Beitrage  zur  (Jeh.  n.  Gyn.,  iii.  .'il-hio,  190ii. 

'^  Burckhardt.  Ceberden  Keimgehalt  der  Uterushohlebei  normalen  Woehnerrinncn.  CcntralbL 
f.  Gvn.,  lSi)8,  686-89.; 

K'lbid. 
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When  we  come  to  consider  the  bacterial  contents  of  tiic  cervix  in  the 
liealtiiy  Avonian,  we  find  that  the  conclusions  are  not  so  uniform.  Thus, 
Winter/  Doederlein,^  and  other  observers  state  that  micro-organisms 
are  present  in  the  cervical  canal  in  most  cases;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
Stroganoff '^  and  Goebel  *  state  that  they  are  usually  absent.  Goenncr'' 
and  Walthard"  believe  that  it  is  normally  sterile  in  all  cases. 

The  contradictory  results  of  the  various  observers  were  aj)j)arently 
satisfactorily  reconciled  by  Walthard's''  work.  He  found  that  cultures 
taken  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  cervical  canal  contained  identically 
the  same  micro-organisms  as  the  vagina,  but  that  they  became  less  plenti- 
ful as  the  internal  os  was  approached,  disappearing  altogether  about  one- 
third  of  the  way  up.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  the  observers  who 
found  bacteria  in  the  cervix  obtained  the  secretion  from  the  lower  por- 
tion of  its  canal;  while  those  who  reported  negative  results  obtained  the 
secretion  from  higher  up.  Accordingly,  we  may  conclude  that  both  the 
uterus  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  cervix  are  practically,  if  not  abso- 
lutely, sterile  ;  and  can  therefore  offer  no  possibility  for  the  occurrence 
of  auto-  or  indirect  infection. 

The  question  accordingly  resolves  itself  into  the  demonstration  of  the 
[)resence  or  absence  of  pathogenic  micro-organisms  in  the  healthy  vagina, 
and,  accordingly  as  this  can  be  done,  the  doctrine  of  auto-infection  must 
be  generally  accepted  or  absolutely  abandoned.  Ahlfeld,'^  in  all  his 
articles  upon  the  subject,  states  that  "  the  vagina  is  swarming  with  vari- 
ous varieties  of  pathogenic  organisms,  and  auto-infection  can  only  be 
prevented  by  thoroughly  disinfecting  the  vagina  in  every  case  by  anti- 
septic douches." 

Unfortunately,  the  bacteriological  investigations  as  to  the  bacterial 
contents  of  the  vaginal  secretion  of  pregnant  women  have  not  led  to 
absolutely  satisfactory  and  conclusive  results.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
work  of  Goenner,''  Thomen/"  Samschin,"  Kronig  and  Menge,^'-^  Bensis,^'^ 
and  the  writer^'  in  1898,  appear  to  show  that  pathogenic  micro-organ- 
isms, with  the  exception  of  the  gonococcus,  cannot  be  found  in  the  vagina 
of  pregnant  women  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  numerous  investigators 
have  demonstrated  the  presence  of  streptococcus  in  a  varying  proportion 
of  their  cases,  as  shown  by  the  following  table  : 

1  Ibid. 

2  Ibid. 

3  Ibid. 

<  G5bel.    Der  Bakteriengchalt  der  Cervix.     Centralbl.  f.  Gvn.,  1896,  84. 
s  Ibid. 

6  Walthard.  Bakteriologische  UntersuchuiiKen  des  wciblichen  Genitalsekretes  in  der  Gravi- 
ditilt  und  in  Puerperium.    Arch.  f.  Gyn.,  1895,  xlviii.  201-269. 

7  Ibid. 

8  Aiilfeld.  Beitriige  zur  Lehre  von  Resorptionsfieber  im  Wochenbett  nnd  von  der  Selbstinfok- 
tion.  Berichte  und  Arbeiten,  188.3,  i.  If)").  Beitrua:  zur  Lehre  der  Selbstinfektiou.  Centralbl.  f. 
Gyn.,  1887,  729.  Beitriige  zur  Lehre  vom'Resorptiousfieber  in  der  Geburt  und  im  Wochenbette  und 
von  der  Selbstinfektion.     Zeitschr.  f.  Geb.  u.  Gyn.,  1898,  xxvii.  466-519. 

9  Ibid. 

10  Thomen.  Bakteriologische  Untersnchungen  normaler  Lochien  >ind  der  Vagina  und  Cervix 
Schwangerer.    Arch.  f.  Gyn.,  1889,  xxxvi.  2.31. 

11  Samschin  Ueber  das  Vorkomen  von  Eiterstaphylococcen  in  den  Genitalien  von  gesunder 
Frauen.    Deutsche  med.  Wochen.,  1890,  232. 

12  Ibid. 

"  Bcnsis.  Re-cherehes  sur  la  flore  vulvairc  et  vaginal  chez  la  fcmme  enceinte.  Thtee  de  I'aris, 
1900. 

1*  Williams.  The  Bacteria  of  the  Vagina  and  their  Practical  Significance,  based  upon  the  Bac- 
teriological Examination  of  the  Vaginal  Secretion  of  Ninety-two  Pregnant  Women.  Amer.  Jour. 
Obstet.,  1898,  xxxviii.  449-483. 
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Thu.s.  it  seems,  on  the  one  hand,  that  bacterioh)gical  work  appears  to 
prove  that  auto-infection  is  absolutely  impossible  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  indicates  that  it  may  occur  in  a  varving  percentage  of  cases. 

The  appearance  of  Doederlein's^^  work  on  the  vaginal  secretion,  in 
1892,  a])p('ar('d  to  reconcile  for  a  time  the  conflicting  results  Mhich  were 
ba.sed  upon  the  bacteriological  work  which  had  been  done  uj)  to  that  date. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  vaginal  secretion  might  occur  in  one  or  two 
forms,  which  he  designated  as  normal  and  pathological.  The  normal 
secretion,  according  to  him,  was  a  thick,  dry,  cheese-like  material,  of  a 
whitish  color  and  distinctly  acid  reaction.  Microscopically  it  contained 
epithelial  cells,  a  pure  culture  of  tolerably  long  bacilli,  and  now  and  then 
a  few  yeast  fungi.  It  did  not  contain  ])athogenic  micro-organisms,  and 
offered  absolutely  no  support  for  the  doctrine  of  auto-infection.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  patiiological  secretion  was  fluid,  generally  of  a  yellowish 
color  suggesting  pus,  and  occasionally  contained  gas-bubbles.  In  it 
were  found  large  numbers  of  leucocytes,  many  micro-organisms  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  and  in  a  few  cases  streptococci.  Its  reaction  was  less  acid 
than  in  the  normal  secretion,  was  occasionally  neutral,  and  in  a  few 
cases  even  alkaline.  Doederlein's  work  was  based  upon  the  examination 
of  190  pregnant  women,  55.3  per  cent,  of  whom  ])resented  normal,  and 
44,6  per  cent,  jwthological  secretion.  And  in  10  per  cent,  of  the  latter 
he  was  able  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  strcjitococci  by  cultural 
methods.  His  investigations,  accordin^rlv,  indicated  that  auto-infection 
coidd  not  possibly  occur  in  women  with  normal  secretion,  whereas 
abundant  theoretical  facilities  were  present  for  it  in  10  per  cent,  of  the 
pathological  cases. 

He  snp|)Osed  that  the  contradictory  results  of  the  investigators  who 
had  worked  upon  the  subject  up  to  that  time  could  be  reconciled  by  sup- 
])osing  that  those  obtaining  negative  results  had  worked  with  the  normal, 
and  tho.sc!  obtaining  positive  results  with  the  ])atliological  secretion. 

Kronig,"  in  1897,  stated  that  he  had  examined  the  vaginal  secretion 
of  167  pregnant  women,  and  that  in  none  of  them  was  he  able  to  demon- 
strate ty])ical  streptococci  or  any  other  pathological  micro-organisms, 
witii  the  exception  of  the  gonococcus.      He  therefore  concluded  that  the 

I  Biirckhardt.  Ueber  den  Einfluss  dcr  Scheidenbakterien  auf  ilem  Vcrlauf  des  Wochcnbettes. 
Arch.  f.  Gvn.,  1893.  xiv.  71-91. 

-  Stcflfeck.  Bakteriologisehe  Begn'indung  dcr  Selbstinfektion.  Zeitschr.  f.  Geb.  u.  Gyn.,  1S90, 
XX.  339. 

3  Doederlein.  Das  Scheidensekrct.  und  seine  Beudeutung  fiir  das  Puerperalficber.  Leipzig, 
1892. 

*  Burgubnni.  Zur  Bakteriologic  des  Vacrinalesekretes  Schwangeren.  Arch.  f.  exper.  Path,  und 
Pharniak.,  Nov..  1802.  xxx. 

5  Koblanck.      Zur  puerperalcn  Infection.     Zcitschr.  f.  Geb.  n.  Gvn.,  1899,  xi.  8.')-92. 

«  Vahle.  Ueber  das  Vorkomen  von  Ptreptococcen  in  der  Schei'de  Gabiirender.  Zeitschr.  f.  Geb. 
u.  Gyn.,  1896.  xxxv.  192-21."). 

'  Witte.  Baktcriolofrische  Untersiichnngschefunde  bci  path.  Znstiinde  imweibl.  Genitalapparat. 
mit  besonderer  Bezuch.sichtiy:nng  d"r  KitiTrecer.     Zeitschr  f.  Geb.  n.  Gvn..  1892,  xxv.  i. 

8  Kottmann.      Beitrag  zur  Bakteridlo-ic  dur  Vaarina.     .\rch.  f.  Gvn.,  1.'<9S,  Iv.  615.  «  Ibid. 

"o  Williams.  Puerperal  Infection,  consiik-rod  from  a  Bacteriological  Point  of  View,  with  Special 
Reference  to  the  Question  of  Auto-infi-ction.    Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  Julv,  1893. 

II  Ibid.  '=  Ibid.  13  Ibid. 

i*  Kn'inig.  Bakteriologie  des  Genitalkanales  der  schwangeren,  kreissenden  u.  puerperalcn 
Frau.     Leipzig,  1897. 
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vaginal  secretion  siiould  be  considered  a.s  aseptic,  and  believed  that  it 
did  not  offer  the  slightest  evidence  in  sui)port  of  the  doctrine  of  anto- 
infection.  He  stated  that  in  all  jn'obability  the  conflicting  results  of 
the  various  observers  were  due  to  the  different  methods  by  which  tliey 
obtained  the  secretion  for  examination  ;  and  whenever  it  was  obtained  by 
means  of  a  speculum  that  it  was  probable  that  pathogenic  micro-organ- 
isms had  been  carried  up  along  with  it  from  the  vulva  ;  and  he  therefore 
recommended  that  it  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  small  tube,  which  could 
be  introduced  into  the  vagina  under  the  guidance  of  the  eye,  without 
coming  in  contact  with  the  labia  minora  or  the  margins  of  the  hymen. 

In  1898,  the  writer^  reported  to  the  American  GynecoK)gical  Society 
the  results  which  he  had  obtained  from  the  examination  of  the  vaginal 
secretion  of  92  pregnant  women,  from  whom  he  had  ol)tained  the  secre- 
tion by  means  of  a  small  tube  similar  to  that  employed  by  Kronig  and 
Menge.  In  none  of  these  cases  did  he  find  the  streptococcus  or  staphy- 
lococcus aureus,  but  in  6  cases  he  demonstrated  the  staphylococcus 
epidermidus  albus.  Whether  the  latter  really  existed  in  tlie  vagina,  or 
were  due  to  contamination,  is  open  to  dt)ubt ;  but  as  these  organisms 
are  never  found  in  severe  cases  of  puerperal  infection,  tiieir  presence  in 
the  vaginal  secretion  is  a  matter  of  indifference  as  far  as  the  question  of 
auto-infection  is  concerned.  He  accordingly  stated  that  he  could  con- 
firm Kronig's^  observations  as  to  the  absence  of  pyogenic  cocci  from  the 
vaginal  secretion  of  pregnant  women,  and  believed  that  auto-infection 
due  to  them  could  not  occur,  althougli  he  was  not  prepared  to  state  that 
it  might  not  occasionally  occur  from  other  bacteria,  especially  in  some 
of  the  cases  of  putrefactive  endometritis. 

These  conclusions  were  absolutely  contradictory  of  those  to  which  the 
writer^  arrived  five  years  previously,  when  he  was  able  to  confirm 
Doederlein's  *  original  work  by  finding  streptococci  in  20  percent,  of 
the  vaginal  secretions  which  he  examined.  The  only  possible  ex])lana- 
tion  for  the  different  results  obtained  in  the  two  series  of  investigations 
must  be  sought  in  the  manner  in  which  the  secretion  was  obtained  for 
examination,  as  all  the  other  conditions  under  which  the  work  was 
carried  out  were  identical.  In  the  first  series  the  secretion  was  obtained 
by  means  of  a  sterile  glass  speculum,  and  in  the  second  by  means  of 
Menge's  tube  ;  and  it  appeared  probable,  when  the  speculum  was  used, 
that  a  number  of  bacteria  were  carried  into  the  vagina  by  it  from  the 
margins  of  the  hymen  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  labia  minora,  with 
which  it  had  come  in  contact ;  vfhile  such  contact  was  avoided  when  the 
tube  was  employed,  whereby  the  secretion  was  obtained  absolutely  free 
from  contamination. 

This  exjilanation  was  placed  bevond  doubt  by  the  examination  of  25 
additional  cases  by  the  writer,''  from  each  of  which  three  sets  of  cultures 
were  made.  The  first  were  taken  from  the  hymen  and  inner  surface  of 
the  labia  minora,  the  second  from  the  vaginal  secretion  obtained  by 
means  of  Menge's  tube,  and  the  third  from  the  vaginal  secretion  obtained 
by  means  of  a  sterilized  speculum.  Pyogenic  cocci  or  colon  bacilli  were 
demonstrated  in  80  j^er  cent,  of  the  first  series  of  experiments,  in  none 
of  the  second,  and  in  48  per  cent,  of  the  third  series,  thereby  showing 

1  Williams.     The  Cause  of  the  Conflietinj,'  Statements  ConeerninR  the  Bacterial  Contents  of  the 
Vaginal  Secretion  of  the  Prepnaiit  Woman.    Amer.  Journ.  Obstet..  I8'JS,  xxxviii.  807-817. 

2  Ibid.  3  See  note  10,  page  602.  ■•  Ibid.  '  See  note  1. 
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conclusively  that  the  vaginal  secretion  is  absolutely  free  from  pvogenic 
cocci  when  obtainril  without  eontaniinatiun  ;  but  that  bacteria  are  pres- 
ent upon  the  hymen  and  lal)ia  minora  in  most  cases,  and  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  introduce  a  specnhim  into  the  vagina  without  carrying  along 
with  it,  in  at  least  one-half  of  the  cases,  the  bacteria  which  are  present 
upon  the  vulva. 

As  a  result,  therefore,  of  the  work  of  Kronig  and  Menge  ^  and  the 
writer,  we  consider  that  it  has  been  fairly  satisfactorily  demonstrated 
that  pyogenic  cocci  are  never  present  in  tlie  vagina  of  ])regnant  women,, 
and  that  therefore  there  is  no  po^^sibility  of  auto-infection  as  far  as  those 
organisms  are  concerned  ;  and  whenever  they  are  demonstrated  in  the 
uterine  secretion  of  puerperal  women  they  should  be  regarded  as  distinct 
evidence  of  external  infection.  At  the  same  time  it  is  possible,  in  rare 
cases,  that  auto-infection  may  occur  from  certain  anaerobic  organisms 
which  are  found  in  the  vaginal  secretion,  but  satisfactory  evidence  can- 
not be  adduced  in  suj)port  of  such  an  occurrence  until  methods  have 
been  devised  which  will  enable  us  to  isolate  and  cultivate  satisfactorily 
in  pure  cultures  the  organisms  in  question. 

The  gonococcus  forms  an  exception  in  this  regard,  as  it  is  well  known 
that  it  is  the  only  jnogenic  coccus  which  can  live  and  thrive  in  the 
vaginal  secretion.  As  we  have  already  indicated,  it  is  not  infrequently 
the  cause  of  an  elevation  of  temperature  during  the  puerperium.  But 
such  cases  should  not  be  considered  as  supporting  the  doctrine  of 
auto-infection,  for  the  reason  that  women  were  usually  infected  either 
before  becoming  pregnant  or  in  the  first  few  months  after  its  occurrence^ 
after  which  the  organisms  persist  in  the  crypts  of  the  cervical  canal, 
where  they  live  as  parasites,  and  simjdy  find  more  suitable  conditions 
for  develo])ment  in  the  first  few  days  of  the  puerperium,  when  they 
make  their  way  up  into  the  uterine  cavity  and  manifest  their  presence 
by  the  production  of  fever  and  an  increased  discharge. 

An  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  the  question  of  auto-infection 
is  that  those  who  believe  most  in  its  jwssibility,  and  resort  to  the  em- 
ployment of  the  prophylactic  vaginal  douches  for  the  destruction  of  the 
organisms  in  the  vagina,  present  far  less  favorable  statistics  than  those 
who  take  the  opposite  view.  Thus,  for  example,  Ahlfeld,^  who  is  the 
most  pronounced  believer  in  auto-infection,  finds  that  38  per  cent,  of 
his  cases  present  a  rise  of  temperature  even  after  the  use  of  the  pro- 
]>hylactic  douche.  The  results  of  Kaltenbach,  who  was  a  consistent 
l)eliever  in  auto-infection,  and  resorted  to  the  routine  employment  of 
the  prophylactic  douche,  have  undergone  very  material  imj)rovemcnt 
since  Fehling'^  discontinued  its  use,  after  taking  charge  of  tlie  Clinic  in 
Halle.     And  the  results  of  Leopold*  and  Mermann,^  who  do  not  use 

1  Uiid. 

-  Ahlfcld.  Tioitrage  zur  Lchre  vom  Rcsorptionsficber  in  der  Geburt  und  ^^ochenbl'tto  und  von 
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5  Mormann.  Zur  Antisepsis  in  dcr  (Joburtslnilfo."  Ontralbl.  f.  Gyn.,  1887,  439.  Pie  Kntbohr- 
lichkeit  und  Gofabren  inncror  Do.siiif(ktii>ii  nnrni.-ilon  (Joburton.  Vorh.  doutsohe  Gos.  f.  (iyn.,  Frei- 
burg, 1880.  l-'iinftor  Horiclit  iibor  'Jno  liolairton  dbno  innoro  Dosinfoktinn.  Contralbl.  f.  (iyn.,  1893, 
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the  douche  at  all,  show  constant  improvement,  with  the  increasing  ])re- 
cision  with  whicli  objective  asepsis  is  carried  out. 

The  prophylactic  value  of  the  vaginal  douche  has  recently  been  in- 
vestigated by  Kronig '  and  Bretschneider,^  and  the  latter  reports  2280 
cases  from  the  Leipzig  Clinic,  in  which  every  alternate  case  was  douched; 
and  shows  that  the  jiuerperium  was  febrile  in  45.18  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  in  which  the  douche  was  used,  as  compared  with  36.78  per  cent,  of 
the  cases  in  which  it  was  not  employed. 

In  a  recent  article  by  Jewett  ^  the  opinions  of  most  American  obstet- 
ricians on  this  subject  are  quoted,  from  which  it  appears  that  most  of 
thera  do  not  employ  the  prophylactic  douche ;  and  that,  while  a  certain 
number  of  them  theoretically  believe  in  auto-infection,  they  [)ractically 
act  as  if  its  occurrence  were  impossible. 

Frequency.  It  is  very  difficult  to  make  accurate  statements  as  to  the 
frequency  of  puerperal  infection,  especially  when  it  occurs  outside  of 
hospital  practice  ;  for  the  consideration  of  the  vital  statistics  of  the  health 
officers  of  the  various  cities  fails  to  give  any  idea  as  to  the  frequency 
with  which  the  disease  occurs,  because  the  vast  majority  of  deaths  from 
it  are  not  reported  as  such,  but  as  malaria,  typhoid  fever,  pneumonia, 
etc. ;  for  the  laity  have  learned  that  ])uerperal  fever  is  a  preventable 
affection,  and  when  it  occurs  are  inclined  to  lay  the  blame  upon  the 
physician  in  charge  of  the  case,  which  he  usually  attempts  to  shirk  by 
stating  that  death  was  due  to  some  other  affection. 

That  the  tables  prepared  by  the  various  health  officers  give  no  idea  as 
to  the  frequency  of  death  from  puerperal  infection  is  made  very  evident 
by  the  statement  of  Reynolds,^  who  in  1893  attempted  to  write  an 
article  upon  the  prevalence  of  puerperal  fever  in  Boston.  But  on  look- 
ing over  the  statistics  furnished  by  the  health  office  he  found  that  he  had 
seen  during  that  year,  if  the  reports  of  the  department  were  accurate, 
more  than  one-fourth  of  all  the  cases  of  this  character  in  Boston.  Rey- 
nolds himself  saw  28  cases  in  hospital  and  consultation  practice,  with  7 
deaths;  and  it  is  evident  that  many  more  than  28  women  died  from  the 
affection  in  Boston  during  that  time. 

Since  the  introduction  of  antiseptic  and  aseptic  methods  into  midwifery 
the  mortality  from  puerperal  infection  has  diminished  very  markedly  in 
hospital  practice.  In  the  old  maternity  of  Paris  and  in  the  lying-in 
hospital  of  Vienna  it  was  not  at  all  infrequent  to  find  years  in  which 
the  mortality  from  this  affection  varied  between  10  and  15  per  cent,  of 
all  the  women  entering  the  institution.  Just  before  the  introduction  of 
antiseptic  methods  the  frightful  mortality  occurring  in  such  institutions 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  public  at  large,  and  steps  were  being  insti- 
tuted to  abolish  them  as  a  menace  to  public  health.  With  the  introduc- 
tion of  aseptic  methods,  however,  all  this  has  changed,  and  in  well-regu- 
lated lying-in  institutions  at  the  present  time  the  mortality  from  sepsis 
is  usually  only  a  fraction,  and  a  small  fraction  at  that,  of  1  per  cent. 
And  at  present,  in  the  discussions  on  puerperal  infection,  at  least  as  far 

1  Kriinif?.    Klinische  Versuche  iiber  den   Einfluss  der  Schciden-spiilungen  wiihrcnd  der  Gebiirt. 
auf  den  Wochenbettsverlauf.     Munehener  med.  Woehen.,  1890,  No.  1. 

2  Bretschneider.      Klinische  Versuehe  iiber  den  Einfluss  der  Seheidenspiilungen  wiihren  der 
Oeburt  auf  den  Wochenbettsverlauf.     Arch.  f.  Gyn.,  1901,  Ixiii.  453-71. 

3  Jewett.      The  Question  of  Puerperal  Self-infection.     Amer.  Gyn.  and  Obst.  Journ.,  189(),  viii. 
417-JJ9. 

*  Reynolds.    The  Frequency  of  Puerperal  Sepsis  in  ISIassaehusetts,  etc.    Boston  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journ.",  cxxxi.  153-155. 
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as  hospitals  are  concerned,  the  question  is  one  of  morbidity,  namelv,  the 
number  of  patienti5  whose  temperature  during  the  puerpei-ium  rises  above 
38"^  C.  or  100.4°  F.,  rather  than  of  mortality. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  private  practice  it  is  questionable  Avhether  the 
results  of  to-day  are  materially  better  than  bel'ore  the  introduction  of 
antiseptic  methods.  At  the  present  time  we  rarely  hear  of  epidemics  of 
puerperal  infection  such  as  occurred  previously,  and  which  we  find  men- 
tioned in  the  historical  work  of  Hirsch,^  who  gives  us  the  particulars  of 
216  epidemics  occurring  between  the  years  1652  and  1862. 

At  the  same  time,  it  would  appear  to  us  that  jmerperal  infection  is 
almost  as  frequent  in  private  practice  now  as  fifteen  years  ago,  for  the 
reason  that  tliedt)ctrines  of  asepsis  have  not  yet  jiermeated  the  rank  and 
file  of  medical  men,  much  less  those  of  the  midwives,  in  whose  hands  a 
very  large  })roportion  of  all  obstetrical  cases  occur. 

Bacon,^  in  a  recent  article,  based  upon  the  records  of  the  health  depart- 
ment of  Chicago,  shows  that  })uerperal  infection  still  ])lays  a  very  promi- 
nent part  in  the  death  list.  His  statistics  embrace  the  last  forty  years, 
during  which  period  he  estimates  that  12.75  per  cent,  of  all  women  dying 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  fifty  years  succumbed  to  puerperal  sepsis. 
In  1873,  20  per  cent,  of  all  women  dying  betAveen  these  ages  jierished 
from  it.  Since  then  the  mortality  has  gradually  fallen,  reachiiig  6  ]ier 
cent,  in  1892,  at  which  figure  it  has  since  remained,  reaching  7..')  per 
cent,  in  the  year  1895.  These  results  are  substantiated  by  those  of 
Ingerslev,'^  who  states  that  even  at  the  present  time  in  Denmark  puer})eral 
infection  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  death  in  women  between  the  ages 
of  twenty  and  fifty  years,  with  the  single  exception  of  tuberculosis. 

Boxall,*  in  an  article  on  the  mortality  of  childbirth,  which  ajipeared 
in  the  Lancet  in  1893,  has  tabulated  the  statistics  of  the  Registrar  Gen- 
eral's Office  for  forty-five  years — that  is,  from  18-47  to  1892.  His  tables 
give  the  average  mortality  for  every  100,000  confinements  for  Eughind 
and  Wales,  for  London,  and  for  the  provinces,  and  in  this  way  he  is  able 
to  accentuate  the  difference  between  the  results  in  London  itself  and  the 
counties.  He  then  divided  his  statistics  into  those  occurring  before  1860 
and  those  occurring  since  1880,  so  as  to  permit  of  comparison  between 
the  results  obtained  in  the  pre-antisoi)tic  and  antiseptic  eras.  And  he 
found  that  in  London  the  deaths  in  childbirth  from  all  causes  had  decreased 
since  1880  from  54  to  37  deaths  per  100,000;  but  that  this  decrease  was 
due  almost  entirely  to  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  deaths  from  the 
accidents  of  chil(ll)irth,  and  to  a  better  and  prom|)ter  application  of 
instrumental  jjrocedures;  while  in  the  counties  the  death-rate  from  all 
causes  is  nearly  as  great  as  it  was  thirty  years  ago,  thus  showing  that 
the  application  of  antiseptic  and  aseptic  methods  had  not  permeated  the 
ranks  of  the  profession,  and  that  outside  of  the  lying-in  hospitals  the 
results  are  as  bad  to-day  as  twenty  or  even  forty-five  years  ago. 

In  considering  the  frequency  of  puerperal  infection  we  should  not  be 
guided  altogether  by  the  consideration  of  its  mortality,  for  the  largest 
proportion  of  these  cases  do  not  result  in  death.     But  any  one  who  has 

'  Hirsc'h.    nistnrisfh-pathologrische  T'ntcrsuplinngon  iiber  Pucrpcrnlfieber.    Erlanpen,  1804. 

-  Bacon.  The  Mortality  from  Puerperal  Infection  in  Chicago.  Amcr.  Gyn.and  Obst.  Journ.,  ISOO, 
viii.  4i'<,i-1  If). 

^  IngiTsU'V.  Die  Ptcrbllchkeit  an  Wochcnbettfieber  in  Diinemark  und  die  Bedcutung  der  Anti- 
septik  fiir  disselle.     Zeit.  f  Gcb.  u.  Gyn.,  ISnrt,  xxvi.  MS. 

*  Boxall.    The  Mortality  of  Childbirth.     Lancet,  189:^  ii,  9-15. 
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h:i(l  ail  opportunity  of  obsorvino-  a  nimiber  of  gynecologioal  cases  caunot 
fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  very  hirire  proportion  of  cases  comint>;  into 
his  hands  Avhich  owe  their  origin  to  febrile  affections  dnring  the  pnerpe- 
riiim,  which  are  preventable  for  the  great  part,  and  are  due  to  the  neglect 
of  aseptic  precantion  on  the  part  of  the  physicians  in  charge. 

Symptomatology.  According  to  the  statements  of  Labadie-Lagrave 
and  Basset/  we  rarely  meet  with  tlie  virulent  forms  of  puerperal  infec- 
tion with  which  our  predecessors  had  to  deal.  They  consider  that  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  we  meet  with  attenuated  forms  of  the  affection, 
whoso  moditieil  course,  in  all  probability,  is  due  to  the  more  or  less  rigor- 
ous ai)|ilication  of  antiseptic  principles,  which  results  in  a  diminution  of 
the  virulence  of  the  offending  organisms.  According  to  them,  in  the 
cases  of  sepsis  without  definite  localization,  the  symptoms  are  not  so 
severe  as  formerly,  and  a  considerable  number  of  patients  recover;  while 
in  other  cases  the  infection  does  not  make  its  appearance  until  the  latter 
part  of  the  paerperium,  and  then  only  in  a  comparatively  mild  form. 

As  stated  when  considering  the  pathological  anatomy  of  puerperal 
infection,  its  most  usual  manifestation  is  an  endometritis,  which  may  be 
either  of  the  septic  or  putrid  variety.  The  symptoms  vary  considerably 
according  to  the  form  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  and  we  shall  first 
consider  those  of  the  septic  variety. 

In  the  cases  of  septic  endometritis  everything  goes  smoothly  for  the 
first  three  or  four  days  of  the  puerperium,  when  our  patient,  Avho  thus 
far  has  done  perfectly  well,  suddenly  experiences  more  or  less  malaise, 
possibly  has  a  headache,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  day  a 
chill,  after  which  the  temperature  rises  to  103°  F,  or  more.  Generally 
the  chill  occurs  but  once,  while  the  temperature  remains  constantly  ele- 
vated. At  the  same  time  there  is  considerable  tenderness  in  the  lower 
])art  of  the  abdomen,  the  uterus  is  larger  and  more  doughy  in  consistency 
than  it  should  be,  and  is  more  or  less  sensitive  on  pressure.  The  lochial 
discharge  is  usually  increased  in  quantity,  and  is  a  bloody,  more  or  less 
purulent  secretion,  which  in  the  purely  septic  forms  is  practically  devoid 
of  color.  If  the  temperature  is  very  high,  it  is  not  infrequently  dimin- 
ished in  amount,  and  may  occasionally  almost  disaj)pear.  The  absence 
of  odor  from  the  uterine  discharges  in  these  cases  is  of  the  greatest^ 
practical  importance,  for  the  average  practitioner  associates  puerperal 
infection  with  profuse  and  foul-smelling  lochia  ;  while  the  fiict  is  that 
in  the  most  virulent  cases,  and  especially  those  due  to  pure  streptococcus 
infection,  there  is  very  little,  if  any,  odor  to  be  noticed. 

Another  point  of  importance  is  the  faulty  involution  of  the  uterus. 
This  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  factor  wdiich  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  further  spread  of  the  disease;  for,  as  we  have  already  stated,  the 
micro-organisms  make  their  way  from  the  endometrium  through  the 
muscular  walls  of  the  uterus  by  means  of  the  lymphatics,  and,  when  the 
uterus  is  markedly  relaxed,  it  is  apparent  that  the  lymph-channels  must 
be  more  patent  and  offer  far  less  resistance  to  their  outward  passage  than 
when  the  uterus  is  firmly  and  normally  contracted. 

The  further  history  of  septic  endometritis  varies  according  as  the  ]u-o- 
cess  remains  limited  to  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  or  extends  beyond  it. 

I  Laba(]ie-La<?rave  and  Basset.    La  s^ptic(?mie  pu(>rp^rale  attenii<?e  (etude  bacteriologique).   Coa- 
gr6s  period,  iiiteruat.  de  gyn.  et  d'obstut.,  18y2.     Brux.,  18iM,  i.  319-325. 
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If  it  remains  limited  to  the  uterus,  the  temperature  gradually  falls,  the 
secretion  becomes  less  and  less,  and  the  patient  is  slowly  restored  to 
health.  In  the  maJDrity  of  cases,  however,  the  uterine  mucosa  is  not 
restored  to  its  normal  condition  at  once,  but  for  a  long  time  remains  in  a 
condition  of  subacute  or  chronic  inflammation.  If,  on  the  other  baud, 
the  process  extends  beyond  the  uterus,  the  symptoms  will  vary  according 
to  the  organs  involved,  and  the  clinical  picture  will  be  complicated  by 
the  appearance  of  symptoms  characteristic  of  a  parametritis,  peritonitis, 
or  pyanuia. 

The  symptoms  of  j)utrid  endometritis  vary  considerably  from  those  of 
the  se])tic  form.  In  this  we  likewise  have  the  initial  chill  and  the  high 
temperature,  but  the  patient's  condition  does  not  usually  a])pear  so  seri- 
ous. But  the  main  difference  between  the  two  varieties  of  the  affection 
is  to  be  noted  in  the  character  of  the  uterine  discharge,  which  in  the 
putrid  cases  is  abundant,  very  foul-smelling,  and  frequently  contains 
large  numbers  of  gas  bubbles,  which  give  it  a  frothy  appearance.  These 
cases  usually  recover,  and  only  in  rare  instances  give  rise  to  a  fatal 
termination. 

Between  these  two  well-marked  classes  of  cases,  however,  there  exist 
all  forms  of  gradation,  for  we  frequently  have  to  deal  with  a  mixed  infec- 
tion due  to  pyogenic  as  well  as  putrefactive  organisms. 

As  already  indicated  when  considering  the  jmthological  anatomy  of 
the  puerperal  ulcer,  it  is  not  infrequent  to  find  the  chill  and  rise  of  tem- 
perature associated  with  an  ulcer  about  the  vulva  or  somewhere  in  the 
vagina.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  puerperal  ulcer  does 
not  occur  alone,  but  is  usually  associated  with  an  endometritis.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  puerperal  vaginitis,  for  it  is  extremely  rare  for  the 
infection  to  be  limited  to  the  vagina. 

If  the  process  has  extended  from  the  uterine  cavity  or  from  ulcers 
about  the  cervix  to  the  parametrium,  we  meet  with  symptoms  which  are 
more  or  less  characteristic  of  the  affection.  In  many  cases  the  initial 
rise  of  temperature  gradually  disappears,  and  we  are  congratulating  our- 
selves that  our  patient  has  escaped  so  easily,  when  suddenly  there  is  a 
chill  and  the  temperature  rises  again,  and  then  pursues  a  more  or  less 
irregular  course,  usually  marked  by  exacerbations  in  the  evening. 

This  may  continue  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  without  any  local 
manifestation,  but  sooner  or  later,  on  abdominal  palpation,  we  feel  a  mass 
arising  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  uterus,  which  is  due  to  abscess  forma- 
tion within  tlie  folds  of  the  broad  ligament.  This  abscess  may  be  limited 
to  the  broad  ligament  itself,  or  may  follow  the  lymphatics  of  the  pelvic 
connective  tissue  along  the  anterior  portion  of  the  pelvis  up  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Poupart's  ligament,  or  extend  backward  toward  the  retro- 
])eritoneal  region.  The  temperature  Avill  continue  until  the  abscess  has 
ruj)tui"cd  spontaneously  or  been  opened  with  the  knife,  except  in  a  few 
cases  in  which  it  undergoes  gradual  resorption,  heaving  a  mass  of  cica- 
tricial tissue  to  mark  its  former  situation.  Unless  the  ])arametritic 
abscess  ruptures  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  the  patients  usually  recover. 
If  not  operated  upon,  the  abscess  may  burst  into  the  rectum  or  bladder, 
and  occasionally  through  the  abdominal  wall  in  the  inguinal  region. 

In  a  certain  number  of  cases  the  infection  extends  from  the  uterine 
cavity  to  the   Fallopian  tubes,  and  there  gives  rise  to  a  salpingitis  with 
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its  acconipaiiyiiig-  symptoms,  and  many  a  case  of  pyosalpinx,  which  is 
operated  n])on  kiter,  is  the  resnlt  of  snch  a  process. 

Unfortunately,  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  the  infection  does 
not  remain  limited  to  the  uterus  or  the  parametrium,  but  the  micro- 
organisms make  their  way  through  tlie  lymphatics  of  the  muscular  wall 
of  the  uterus  to  the  peritoneum,  where  they  give  rise  to  a  peritonitis. 
In  rare  instances  the  peritonitis  is  the  result  of  extension  of  the  process 
from  the  tubes,  and  in  still  other  cases  to  the  rupture  of  a  parametritic 
abscess  or  pyosalpinx. 

In  a  small  number  of  cases  the  peritoneal  involvement  is  limited  to 
the  portion  lining  the  pelvic  cavity,  when  we  have  to  deal  with  a 
pelvic  peritonitis.  If  the  process  remains  limited,  the  chances  are  that 
it  will  eventuate  in  recovery;  but  if  a  greater  portion  of  the  peritoneum 
be  involved,  the  death  of  the  patient  is  to  be  predicted.  The  charac- 
teristic symptoms  of  peritonitis  may  make  their  appearance  at  almost 
any  time  during  the  puer])erium,  but  rarely  before  the  third  or  fourth 
day,  or  later  than  the  end  of  the  first  week,  unless  it  be  due  to  the  rupt- 
ure of  an  abscess. 

When  the  patient  is  infected  with  virulent  streptococci,  the  eudo- 
metritic  involvement  is  usually  very  slight,  and  the  first  sign  of  infec- 
tion appears  from  the  side  of  the  peritoneum.  Here  we  notice  the  chill 
and  the  high  temperature,  which  remains  constantly  elevated;  the  pulse 
becomes  rapid  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  affection  very  weak  and 
thready.  The  patient  complains  of  intense  pain,  which  is  at  first  limited 
to  the  lower  portion  of  the  abdomen,  but  gradually  extends  over  the 
entire  abdomen.  At  the  same  time  there  is  marked  tympanites,  and  the 
abdominal  walls  are  rendered  firm  and  tense  by  the  distended  intestines. 
If  a  fatal  issue  ensues,  death  usually  occurs  within  the  first  ten  days  of 
the  puerperium,  the  patient  gradually  sinking  and  dying  in  a  conscious 
condition. 

In  the  cases  of  pyaemia,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  organisms 
have  made  their  way  into  the  venous  channels,  the  clinical  picture  is 
very  different.  Here  the  initial  chill  does  not  occur  so  soon  and  the 
temperature  does  not  remain  constantly  elevated,  but  instead  we  have 
a  typical  hectic  fever,  with  the  alternating  chill,  high  tem])erature,  and 
remission.  The  symptoms  of  pyiemia  vary  very  considerably,  according 
as  it  is  the  result  of  the  dislodgeraent  of  a  single  thrombus,  or  of  the 
constant  supply  of  the  blood  with  small  portions  of  infected  thrombi. 
In  the  first  instance  we  have  a  metastasis  produced  at  some  one  point, 
whose  symptoms  will  vary  according  to  the  organ  involved.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  thrombi  are  being  constantly  dislodged  we  may  have 
symptoms  referable  to  various  organs. 

One  of  the  most  constant  symptoms  of  })y8emia  is  an  infectious  broncho- 
pneumonia, which  frequently  leads  to  a  fatal  termination.  In  other  cases 
we  notice  swellings  at  the  various  joints  which  frecjuently  eventuate  in 
suppuration  and  lead  to  their  total  destruction.  The  course  of  i)yoemia 
varies  very  materially  according  to  the  organs  involved  and  the  ])ower 
of  resistance  of  the  patient,  and  is  nothing  like  so  uniformly  fatal  as  the 
peritonitic  form  of  infection. 

In  a  certain  number  of  cases,  the  infection  is  so  virulent  that  the  organ- 
isms do  not  have  a  chance  to  become  localized  in  any  one  organ,  and  we 
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find  them  and  their  toxins  in  very  lar^e  numbers  in  the  blood,  with  very 
slifjht  involvement  of  the  uterus.  This  we  designate  as  septioa?mia, 
which  is  the  most  rapidly  fatal  form  of  infection  ;  the  patients  in  many 
instances  dying;  on  the  second  or  tliird  day  of  the  pucrpcrium  in  a  con- 
dition of  shock,  and  without  the  development  of  local  sym])toms,  the 
M'Hter  having  recently  observed  a  case  of  jinre  streptococcus  infection  in 
the  out-patient  department,  which  ended  fatally  eighteen  hours  after  the 
Initial  rise  of  temperature. 

In  a  small  number  of  cases  infected  thrombi,  instead  of  going  to  the 
lungs  or  other  organs,  make  their  way  into  the  femoral  vein  and  there 
give  rise  to  jihlegmasia  alba  doleus.  This  usually  does  not  make  its 
appearance  until  some  time  in  the  second  week  of  the  puerperium,  or  later, 
when  the  patient  begins  to  complain  of  more  or  less  pain  in  the  line  of 
the  femoral  vessels  in  one  limb  and  soon  notices  a  swelling  of  the  part, 
which  extends  from  above  downward.  This  affection  is  extremely  ]iain- 
ful  and  usually  lasts  for  a  considerable  time,  but  does  not  lead  to  death 
unless  some  complication  occurs.  In  many  cases  of  phlegmasia  the  onset 
of  the  disease  is  associated  with  pain  about  the  chest.  This  synijitom 
has  been  dwelt  upon  by  Pinard  and  AVallich'  in  their  recent  work  on  the 
treatment  of  puerperal  infection,  and  attributed  by  them  to  the  involve- 
ment of  the  pleume  by  small  thrombi,  which  gives  rise  to  isolated  areas 
of  pleurisy. 

In  a  certain  number  of  cases,  infection  may  occur  before  the  birth  of 
the  child.  These  we  designate  as  ''  infection  intra-partum.^'  This 
usually  occurs  in  slow  labors  in  which  the  membranes  are  ruptured  at 
an  early  period.  In  these  cases  the  temperature  may  be  markedly  ele- 
vated and  the  patient  present  a  markedly  septic  appearance  during  the 
progress  of  labor.  When  the  temperature  during  labor  rises  above 
100.5°  F.  we  should  always  think  of  this  complication,  which  should 
indicate  its  speedy  termination. 

Diagnosis.  The  diagnosis  of  puerperal  fever  does  not  usually  offer  any 
difficulty  to  the  physician  in  charge,  as  the  clinical  history  is  very  signifi- 
cant. 

If  a  patient  who  has  been  previously  well  has  a  chill  and  rise  of  tem- 
perature on  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  the  puerperium,  we  may  be 
practically  sure  that  we  have  to  deal  with  an  infection,  unless  we  can 
account  for  the  symptoms  by  some  other  perfectly  apparent  cause.  In 
many  cases  the  initial  chill  does  not  occur,  and  we  simply  have  the  rise 
of  temperature,  and  we  may  say  in  general  terms  that  a  temperature  of 
100.4°  F.  or  higher,  which  persists  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  is, 
a  priori,  evidence  of  infection. 

In  the  old  times  it  was  believed  that  the  onset  of  the  lacteal  secretion 
was  accompanied  by  fever,  and  the  older  observers  always  looked  for  a 
rise  of  temperature  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  and  designated  it  as 
"  milk  fever."  At  the  present  time,  however,  we  no  longer  believe  in 
its  occurrence,  as  we  know  that  the  normal  puerperium  should  be  abso- 
lutely free  from  fever.  It  is  customary,  in  speaking  of  the  puerj>eriuiii, 
to  consider  a  rise  of  temperature  to  100.4°  F.  or  38°  C,  as  within  the 
bounds  of  normal.     But  when  this  point  is  reached  we  are  obliged  to 

'  Pinard  and  WaHich.    Traitcnient  dc  rinfection  puerperale.    Paris,  1896. 
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look  for  some  cause  for  the  temperature,  Avhich  in   the  vast  majority 
of  cases  will  be  found  in  an  infection  from   without. 

After  the  infection  has  become  well  established,  either  as  endome- 
tritis, peritonitis,  or  one  of  the  other  forms,  the  diagnosis  is  usually 
easy.  In  the  cases  of  puerperal  endometritis  in  which  there  is  no 
involvement  of  the  perimetrium  or  parametrium,  usually  very  little'*-^ 
jiain  is  observed,  and  it  occasionally  becomes  a  difficidt  matter  to  decide 
positively  whether  the  temperature  is  due  to  a  uterine  infection  or  to 
some  other  cause. 

In  a  certain  number  of  instances,  we  may  observe  a  rise  of  temperature 
on  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  the  puerperium,  which  may  be  due  to 
mental  causes,  such  as  emotional  excitement,  fright,  or  grief.     In  such"N 
cases    the  temperature  rises  suddenly,   and  may    reach  a   considerable/ 
height,  and   promptly  falls  within  a  few  hours  to  the  normal.     These 
cases  at  the  onset  may  simulate  an  infection,  and  it  is  only  by  the  rapid  / 
subsidence  of  the  symptoms  that  we  are  able  to  make  a  diagnosis. 

In  a  certain  number  of  cases  also,  we  may  have  a  rise  of  temperature 
caused  by  auto-infection  from  the  intestinal  tract.  Special  attention xT 
lias  been  devoted  to  tliis  subject  by  Bndin^  and  Galtier,-  who  state  that' 
in  some  instances  such  a  condition  may  closely  simulate  puerperal  infec- 
tion. The  diagnosis  is  readily  made,  however,  by  the  administration 
of  a  strong  laxative,  for  after  a  copious  movement  of  the  bowels  the 
temperature  rapidly  falls  and  remains  at  the  normal  line. 

We  not  infrequently  notice  a  rise  of  temperature  occurring  in  the  early 
part  of  the  puerperium,  which  is  due  to  inflammatory  troubles  about  the 
breasts,  but  the  subsequent  history  of  the  case  readily  clears  up  the 
question  of  diagnosis. 

These  are  the  most  usual  causes  of  rises  of  temperature  "during  the 
puerperium  which  are  not  connected  with  puerperal  infection.  But 
many  intercurrent  affections  may  give  rise  to  a  chill  and  high  tempera- 
ture, which  for  a  short  time  may  cause  us  to  fear  puerperal  infection; 
but  the  subsequent  history  of  the  case  soon  teaches  us  that  our  fears  are 
groundless.  This  is  frequently  the  case  in  angina  and  the  acute  pulmo- 
nary affections,  which  may  occur  at  any  time  during  the  puer[>erium. 
There  are  two  diseases,  however,  which  are  frequently  confounded  with 
puerperal  fever,  and  which  are  also  made  the  scapegoat  to  shield  the 
practitioner  who  has  neglected  aseptic  precautions  in  tiie  conduct  of  his 
case.  These  are  malarial  fever  and  typhoid  fever.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  either  of  these  affections  may  occur  during  the  ])uerperal  period, 
but  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  diagnosis  is  made  to  shield  the 
jtractitioner  from   the  consequences  of  his  own  neglect. 

Occasionally,  in  prolonged  suppurative  processes  about  the  pelvis,  we 
have  symptoms  which  may  readily  be  confounded  with  one  or  the  other 
of  these  affections,  but  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  long  remain  in  doubt  as  to  the  cause  and  origin  of 
the  fever  in  a  given  case. 

If  we  have  to  deal  with  malaria,  we  should  be  able  to  demonstrate  in 
the  blood  the  presence  of  the  malarial  plasmodium,  and,  unless  the  blood 
has  been  carefully  examined  and  the  malarial  organism  demonstrated, 

1  Budin.    LaScmainc  miVl.,  ISOfi,  Inf).  ^ 

2  Galtier.    De  rinfection  primitive  du  liqiiidc  amniotiquc  aprOs  la  rupture  prematurec  des  mem- 
liranes  de  I'oeuf  humain.    These  de  Paris,  IS'Jo. 
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we  do  not  consider  that  one  is  justiiied  in  reuarding-  as  malarial  anv 
puerperal  patient  who  has  an  elevated  temperature  and  an  occasional  chill. 

The  writer  in  his  own  practice  goes  still  further  than  this,  and  would 
not  attribute  a  rise  of  temperature  in  the  puerperium  to  malaria  to  the 
exclusion  of  puerperal  infection,  unless  he  had  conclusively  demonstrated 
the  presence  of  the  malarial  organisms  in  the  blood  of  the  patient,  and 
likewise  demonstrated  by  cultural  methods  that  the  uterine  cavity  was 
free  from  all  pathogenic  organisms;  for  it  is  ])0ssible  that  in  a  certain 
number  of  cases  we  may  have  puerperal  infection  associated  with  mala- 
rial poisoning,  and  under  such  circumstances,  without  the  bacteriological 
examination  of  the  uterine  lochia,  we  would  be  satisfied  of  the  malarial 
origin  of  the  symptoms  upon  finding  the  jdasmodium  in  the  blood;  wiiereas 
it  in  reality  only  explains  a  portion  of  the  symptoms.  Judged  by  these 
criteria,  malaria  complicating  the  puerperium  will  occur  far  less  fre- 
quently than  is  at  present  said  to  be  the  case;  but  there  is  absolutely  no 
doubt  that  it  occasionally  occurs,  as  the  writer  recently  demonstrated  in 
his  own  work.  In  this  case  we  were  able  to  demonstrate  the  presence 
of  quartan  malarial  organisms  in  the  blood  of  the  patient,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  demonstrate  the  absolute  sterility  of  the  uterine  lochia. 

The  diagnosis  of  typhoid  fever  is  very  frequently  made  in  the  post- 
puerperal  infections,  and  is  based  by  the  average  observer  upon  the  long- 
continued  fever  and  the  general  prostration  of  the  patient.  The  writer, 
while  he  believes  that  in  rare  instances  typhoid  fever  may  complicate  the 
puerperium,  as  well  as  any  other  condition,  is  confident  that  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  cases  which  are  thus  designated  are  really  typhoid  in 
origin,  but  that  most  of  them  depend  upon  the  uterine  infection.  And 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  especially  since  Widal's  discovery 
of  the  agglutinative  action  of  the  blood  serum  of  typhoid  patients  upon 
cultures  of  typhoid  bacilli,  we  are  not  justified  in  making  a  diagnosis  of 
typhoid  fever  unless  this  specific  action  can  be  demonstrated.  And  we 
might  say  that  ev^ery  rise  of  temperature  during  the  puerperium  should 
be  regarded  as  due  to  infection  unless  we  can  clearly  demonstrate  some 
other  affection  to  bo  its  cause.  Occasionally  typhoid  fever  occurring 
in  the  puerperium  may  so  simulate  an  infection  that  a  diagnosis  of 
puerperal  fever  will  be  made.  Jung  has  recently  described  several 
cases  in  which  the  mistake  was  made,  the  true  nature  of  the  malady  not 
being  recognized  until  autopsy. 

Tiierefore,  in  making  a  diagnosis  of  any  affection  complicating  the 
puerperium,  an  accurate  and  complete  physical  examination  of  the  patient 
is  necessary,  and  it  should  be  combined  witii  all  the  aids  which  the  recent 
advances  in  microscopy  and  bacterit)logy  have  })laced  at  our  command. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  the  most  common  form  of  puerperal  infec- 
tion is  an  endometritis,  which  is  either  of  the  putrid  or  sc])tic  variety, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  possible  importance  to  decide  with  which 
we  have  to  deal.  In  many  cases  the  clinical  symptoms  will  indicate 
with  tolerable  accuracy  whether  we  have  to  deal  with  a  saprsemic  or 
septic  condition  ;  but  the  only  method  by  which  we  can  arrive  at  a  posi- 
tive conclusion  is  by  taking  cultures  from  the  interior  of  the  uterus, 
when  we  will  ol)tain  putrefactive  organisms  in  the  saprwmic  form,  and 
the  pyogenic  organisms,  and  especially  the  streptococcus,  in  the  septic 
forms.     When  the  infection  is  due  to  the  gonococcus,  the  development 
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of  a  purulent  oplitlialmia  on  tlic  part  of  the  child  affords  a  ready  method 
of  diagnosis.  But  even  in  such  cases  one  is  not  sure  that  it  is  the  only 
organism  concerned. 


Fig.  359. 


Fiu.  360. 


Fig.  361. 


Cultures  may  be  taken  from  the  interior  of  the  uterus  with  compara- 
tively little  difficulty  by  means  of  the  lochial  tube,  which  was  first  intro- 
duced by  Docderleiu/  and  which  cousists  of  a  glass  tube  20  to  25  em.  in 
length  and  3  to  4  mm.  in  diameter,  with  a  slight  bend  at  one  end  so  as  to 
conform  to  the  anteflexed  condition  of  the  uterus.  It  is  sterilized  either 
by  dry  heat  or  steam,  and  is  then  ready  for  introduction.  In  ]n'actice 
the  most  convenient  method   for  sterilizing  the  tube  and  enabling  us 

>  Doederlein.    Untersucliung  ilber  das  Vorknmen  von  Spaltpilzen  in  den  Lochien  des  Uterus  und 
der  Vagina  gesuiider  und  Icranker  Woclinurrinnun.    Arch.  f.  Gyu.,  1887,  xxxi.  412. 
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to  carry  it  with  us  in  a  sterile  condition  is  to  place  it  in  a  long  test-tube 
of  thick  glass,  which  contains  at  its  lower  extremity  a  small  amount  of 
cotton,  and  whose  upper  end  is  filled  by  a  cotton  plug,  just  as  one  closes 
the  ordinary  culture  tubes  which  are  employed  in  bacteriology.  The 
lochial  tube  is  then  sterilized  within  the  test-tube,  and  may  thus  be  carried 
from  place  to  place  without  fear  of  contamination. 

When  we  wish  to  make  cultures  from  the  uterus,  our  hands  and  the 
external  genitalia  should  be  thoroughly  disinfected,  the  patient  placed 
in  Sims's  position,  and  a  sterilized  Sims's  or  Simon's  speculum  introduced 
so  as  to  retract  the  posterior  vaginal  wall,  then  the  cervix  caught  with 
a  sterile  volsellum  forceps  and  brought  down  to  the  vulva.  Its  vaginal 
portion  is  then  carefully  cleansed  with  a  bit  of  sterilized  cotton,  and  the 
sterile  lochial  tube  is  removed  from  its  container  and  introduced  into  the 
uterus  as  high  uj)  as  it  will  go,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  touching  the 
external  genitals  in  the  operation.  To  the  end  of  the  tube,  which  j)ro- 
trudes  from  the  vulva,  a  syringe,  which  draws  well,  is  attaclied  by 
means  of  a  rubber  tube.  Suction  is  made,  whereby  a  certain  amount 
of  the  uterine  contents  is  drawn  up  into  the  tube.  The  tube  is  then 
removed  and  its  ends  sealed  with  sealing  wax  and  replaced  in  its  con- 
tainer, when  it  can  be  carried  without  fear  of  contamination.  On  reach- 
ing the  laboratory  it  is  broken  in  its  middle  ])ortion  and  cultures  taken 
from  its  contents.  Fig.  359  shows  the  lochial  tube  within  its  test-tube, 
Fig.  360  the  tube  ready  for  use,  with  the  syringe  attached,  and  Fig.  361 
the  tube  sealed  and  ready  for  transportation  to  the  laboratory. 

While  this  method  appears  somewhat  complicated,  it  can  readily  be 
carried  out  by  any  one  who  is  conversant  with  the  ordinary  rules  of  sur- 
gical technique,  and  the  tube  then  sent  to  the  laboratory  for  examination. 
By  this  means  we  are  able  within  twenty-four  hours  to  know  with  cer- 
tainty whether  our  infection  is  due  to  saprsemic  or  pyogenic  organisms, 
and  whether  we  have  to  deal  with  a  comparatively  harmless  or  a  danger- 
ous affection. 

Marmorek'  in  his  article  on  the  anti-streptococcus  serum  strongly 
urges  the  bacteriological  examination  in  every  case  of  puerperal  infection. 
The  writer  makes  it  a  part  of  the  routine  examination  in  every  case 
presenting  a  rise  of  temperature  above  101°,  and  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  exactly  with  what  form  of  infection  he  may  have  to  deal  amply 
repays  him  for  the  trouble  taken,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  him  impor- 
tant indications  as  to  treatment. 

Pinard,^  in  his  recent  work  on  puerperal  infection,  scoffs  at  the  idea  of 
bacteriological  examinations  in  puerperal  fever,  and  states  that  "  they 
are  beyond  the  scope  of  any  except  trained  bacteriologists."  But  the 
writer's  personal  experience  is  opposed  to  this ;  and  he  believes  that 
this  method  of  diagnosis  can  be  adopted  by  any  one  who  knows  how 
to  disinfect  his  hands  and  who  lives  within  reach  of  a  competent 
bacteriologist. 

Just  after  removing  the  lochia  by  the  lochial  tube  it  is  the  writer's 
practice,  provided  the  cervix  is  sufficiently  patulous,  to  introduce  his 
sterile  finger  into  the  uterus  and  feel  its  interior,  after  Avhich  a  douche 
of  several  litres  of  natural  salt  solution  should  be  given.     This  pro- 

1  Marmorek.    Le  streptocoque  et  le  s^rum  antistreptococcique.    Annales  de  I'lnst.  Pasteur,  1895, 
ix.  593-620. 

2  Pinard  and  Wallich.    Traitement  de  I'infection  pu(;Tpcrale.    Paris,  1896. 
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cediire  gives  us  very  important  information,  and  enables  us  in  many 
cases  to  predict  in  advance  the  result  of  tlie  bacteriological  examination, 
and  gives  us  important  information  as  to  the  line  of  treatment  to  be 
pursued. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  in  -which  we  have  to  deal  with  ])utrid 
endometritis  and  those  forms  due  to  the  colon  bacillus,  we  usuallv  find 
the  surface  of  tlie  uterus  rough  and  covered  by  shreds  of  broken-down 
tissue  ;  while  in  the  septic  forms  of  endometritis,  and  especially  those 
due  to  virulent  streptococci,  the  interior  of  the  uterus  is  frequently  per- 
fectly smooth. 

The  mere  inspection  of  the  lochial  discharge  is  also  of  considerable 
value,  for  in  the  cases  of  putrid  endometritis  it  is  frothy  and  frequently 
very  offensive  in  odor,  while  in  the  cases  of  pure  streptococcus  infection 
it  is  very  little  changed  from  the  normal.  This  distinction  is  of  impor- 
tance, because  the  first  question  which  the  practitioner  usually  asks 
of  the  nurse,  in  the  presence  of  fever  in  the  puerperium,  is  whether  the 
lochia  are  foul-smelling  or  not,  and,  if  he  receive  a  negative  answer,  he 
feels  fairly  sure  that  the  fever  is  of  other  than  uterine  origin;  whereas 
almost  the  reverse  is  true,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  fouler  the  odor,  the  less 
is  the  danger  to  which  the  patient  is  exposed,  and  vice  versa. 

When  the  process  has  extended  beyond  the  uterus,  the  diagnosis  is 
much  more  readily  made,  and  witli  the  exception  of  malaria,  typhoid, 
and  acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  no  one  can  mistake  the  symptoms  pro- 
duced by  a  peritonitis  or  by  a  pyaemia.  In  the  cases  of  parametritis 
and  suppurative  affections  of  the  tubes  and  ovaries,  the  vaginal  exami- 
nation will  demonstrate  the  presence  of  a  tumor  mass  on  one  or  the 
other  side  of  the  uterus,  if  the  tumor  has  not  already  made  itself  evi- 
dent to  abdominal  palpation. 

Treatment.  Preventive.  In  considering  the  treatment  of  puerperal 
fever,  prophylaxis  should  occupy  the  most  important  place.  As  has 
been  repeatedly  pointed  out  in  the  course  of  this  article,  puerperal  infec- 
tion is  wound-infection,  and  is  due  to  the  introduction  of  pathogenic 
micro-organisms  by  the  hands  or  instruments  of  the  doctor  or  nurse. 
Therefore,  the  most  scrupulous  asepsis  during  the  conduct  of  labor  is 
the  means  upon  which  we  have  to  rely  to  limit  its  occurrence.  Every 
physician  who  conducts  a  labor  case  should  strongly  feel  his  personal 
responsibility  in  this  connection,  and  he  does  not  do  his  full  duty  to  his 
patient  unless  he  regards  the  rules  of  asepsis  as  carefully  as  when  per- 
forming a  capital  surgical  operation. 

The  first  point,  therefore,  in  the  prophylaxis  of  puerperal  infection  is 
the  consideration  of  the  preparation  of  the  patient  and  the  disinfection 
of  the  hands  and  instruments  of  the  accoucheur. 

At  the  onset  of  labor  the  patient  should  receive  a  full  bath  and  a  rectal 
enema.  And  before  each  and  every  vaginal  examination  the  external 
genitals,  and  especially  the  region  about  the  ])erineum  and  anus,  should 
be  most  scrupulously  washed  with  soap  and  hot  water  and  then  rinsed  in 
1:1000  bichloride  solution,  after  which  a  pledget  of  absorbent  cotton 
or  a  towel  soaked  in  the  same  solution  should  be  placed  over  the  vulva 
and  allowed  to  remain  there  until  the  physician  is  ready  to  make  the 
examination,  remaining  in  place  for  at  least  three  minutes.  If  an  opera- 
tive procedure  is  to  be  undertaken  the  buttocks  of  the  patient  siiould 
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be  placed  upon  sterilized  towels  or  sheets,  and  the  legs  of  the  patient 
enveloped  in  the  same  manner,  so  as  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  contami- 
nating the  hands  by  organisms  adhering  to  the  bedclothes  or  clothing  of 
the  patient.  If  sterilized  towels  are  not  at  hand,  freshly  washed  towels 
taken  directly  from  the  drawer  should  be  used. 

The  best  method  of  hand-disinfection  has  for  a  long  time  been  a  matter 
of  dispute,  and  observers  iiave  uot  yet  agreed  as  to  the  most  practicable 
means  of  rendering  the  hands  sterile.  It  may,  however,  be  definitely 
stated  that  any  method  which  will  render  the  hands  sterile,  or  even 
comparatively  so,  will  re([uire  at  least  ten  minutes. 

The  rapid  method  of  hand-disinfection  which  was  introduced  by  Fiir- 
bringer,'  l)y  which,  it  was  stated,  the  hands  could  be  rendered  abso- 
lutely sterile  in  three  minutes,  has  been  shown  by  later  experiments  to 
be  absolutely  inefficient.  And  the  rapid  method  of  hand-disinfection  by 
means  of  alcohol,  which  was  introduced  by  Reinicke^  in  Zweifel's  clinic 
in  Leipsic,  has  been  shown,  by  the  careful  work  of  Menge  and  Kronig, 
to  be  based  upon  a  fallacy,  as  they  showed  that  the  alcohol  did  not  pos- 
sess a  markedly  germicidal  action,  but  simply  produced  conditions  in  the 
skin  which  for  the  time  being  rendered  it  difficult  to  remove  the  organ- 
isms from  the  surface  of  the  hands. 

At  the  present  time  the  best  method  of  hand-disinfection  with  which 
the  writer  is  familiar  is  the  one  introduced  by  Dr.  Halsted  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  some  years  ago,  and  described  by  Dr.  Kelly.^ 

Bacteriological  examination  shows  that  it  is  capable  of  yielding  better 
results  than  any  other  method,  though  in  a  certain  number  of  cases  it 
fails  to  produce  absolutely  sterile  hands.  The  following  directions  are 
copied  from  the  regulations  for  hand-disinfection  which  are  posted  over 
every  wash-basin  in  the  lying-in  ward  of  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  : 

1 .  Cut  the  finger-nails  with  clippers  or  scissors  to  1  mm.  in  length. 

2.  Scrub  the  hands  and  forearms  up  to  the  elbows  vigorously  with 
nail-brush,  green  soap,  and  hot  water  for  at  least  five  minutes  by  the 
clock,  or  until  they  are  macroscopically  clean,  paying  especial  attention 
to  the  nails  and  palmar  surface  of  fingers.  The  water  must  be  changed 
at  least  once.  After  changing  it,  remove  dirt  from  beneath  the  nails  with 
nail  cleaner  or  penknife,  and  then  renew  the  washing. 

3.  Rinse  the  hands  in  fresh  water,  soak  then  in  a  hot  saturated  solu- 
tion of  potassium  permanganate  until  they  take  on  a  deep  mahogany- 
brown  color. 

4.  DisscJv^e  this  off  in  a  hot  saturated  solution  of  oxalic  acid. 

5.  Then  soak  the  hands  and  forearms  in  a  1  :  1000  bichloride  solution 
for  three  minutes  by  the  clock. 

6.  Touch  nothing  until  ready  to  examine  the  patient,  going  directly 
from  the  bichloride  solution  to  her. 

The  only  objections  which  can  be  made  to  this  method  of  hand-disin- 
fection are  the  length  of  time  which  it  requires  and  the  roughness  of  the 
hands  which  is  sometimes  produced  by  it.  The  first  objection  cannot  be 
overcome,  as  the  writer  does  not  believe  any  one  can  thoroughly  disinfect 

'  Furbringer.  Untersuchnngen  \ind  Vorschriften  liber  die  Dcsinfection  der  Hiinde  des  Arztes  nebst 
Beinerkungen  iiber  den  bakteriologischen  Clharakter  des  Nagelschmutzes.    Wiesbaden,  1888. 

■-  Reinieke.  Bakteriologische  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Dcsinfection  der  Hiinde.  Arch.  f.  Gyn., 
1895,  xlix.  .'•)15-.V)S. 

3  Kelly.    Hand  Disinfection.    Amer.  Journ.  Obst.,  1891,  xxiv.  No.  12. 
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his  hands  in  less  than  ten  minutes,  wliether  one  uses  jiermanganate  and 
oxalic  acid  or  not.  The  second  objection  can  be  obviated  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  by  anointing  the  hands  with  a  glycerin  ointment  after  the 
examination  is  made.  As  we  know  that  even  the  most  vigorous  methods 
of  hand-disinfection  do  not  render  the  hands  absolutely  sterile,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  this  object  may  be  attained  by  the  use  of  thin  rubber 
gloves.  For  this  purpose  the  gloves  are  thoroughly  boiled  and  then 
drawn  over  the  carefully  disinfected  hands ;  and  as  long  as  they  remain 
intact  we  are  certain  that  bacteria  which  are  upon  the  hands  cannot 
lead  to  infection  of  the  patient.  The  gloves,  however,  interfere  consid- 
erably with  the  sense  of  touch,  and  therefore  we  do  not  recommend 
their  employment,  except  when  we  are  not  sure  as  to  the  condition  of 
our  hands.  They  should  always  be  worn  when  the  hands  have  recently 
come  in  contact  with  pus  or  infectious  wound  secretions. 

As  long  as  vaginal  examinations  are  made,  no  matter  how  carefully 
we  have  attempted  to  disinfect  our  hands,  infection  will  occasionally 
occur.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  hand-disinfection  under  some 
circumstances  is  much  more  difficult  than  is  generally  believed  aufl  partly 
to  the  unwitting:  contamination  of  our  hands  before  making'  the  exami- 
nation.  In  many  cases,  even  when  gloves  are  used,  bacteria  mav  be 
carried  from  the  vulva  into  the  vagina  by  the  examining  finger,  as  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  experiments  of  the  writer,  which  were  mentioned  in 
considering  auto-infection.  Therefore  vaginal  examinations  should  be 
limited  in  number  as  much  as  possible,  and  in  normal  cases  one  or  two 
are  all  that  is  necessary,  if  the  accoucheur  is  acquainted  with  the  methods 
of  external  examination. 

In  a  large  number  of  cases,  labor  can  be  conducted  with  absolute 
safety  and  ease  by  means  of  external  manipulations  alone,  without  a 
single  vaginal  examination.  And  the  writer  believes  that  the  only  value 
of  the  latter  during  labor  is  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  dilatation  of  the 
cervix  and  to  estimate  the  probable  duration  of  labor.  All  otlier  points 
for  which  we  seek  information  by  vaginal  examination  are  made  out 
far  more  clearly  by  the  external  examination,  and  were  we  to  be 
debarred  from  one  or  other  form  of  examination,  we  would  prefer  to 
give  up  the  vaginal. 

The  recent  articles  of  Leopold  and  Sporling,^  and  Leopold  and  Orb,^ 
show  the  extreme  accuracy  of  external  examination,  and  they  state  that 
it  is  possible  from  their  own  experience  to  deliver  at  least  90  per  cent, 
of  all  cases  by  means  of  the  external  examination.  Their  observations 
show  that  the  number  of  errors  in  diagnosis  become  more  and  more 
infrequent  as  the  obstetrician  becomes  better  trained  in  this  mode  of 
examination  ;  for  example,  in  the  first  1000  cases  which  they  delivered 
by  this  means  there  were  6.5  per  cent,  of  errors  of  diagnosis,  whereas 
in  the  last  1000  cases  the  errors  were  reduced  to  1.77  per  cent. 

This  clearly  shows  us  what  can  be  accomplished  by  external  examina- 
tion alone,  and  its  importance  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  upt)n  the 
accoucheur.  It  is  perfectly  harmless,  and  cannot  offend  the  sense  of 
modesty  of  the   patient,  and   can  be  employed  as  often  as  desired,  and, 

1  Leopold  and  Sporling:.  Die  Leitung  der  regelmiissigen  Geburten  nur  durch  iiusscren  Untersuch- 
ungen.     Arch.  f.  Ovn.,  xlv.  :«0-871. 

-  Leopold  and  Orb.  Die  Lcitnng  ganz  nomialcr  Geburten  nur  durch  iiiissere  I  nteisuchung. 
Arcli.  f.  Gyn.,  ISi).),  xlviii.  30-1-323. 
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unlike  digital  oxaniiiiation,  docs  not  require  the  laborious  hand-dis- 
infection. This  method  of  examination  should  always  be  employed  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  vaginal  examination  Avhenever  the  vaginal  secretion 
presents  an  abnormal  a])])earance  which  leads  us  to  sujipose  that  it  con- 
tains pathogenic  micro-organisms.  But  still  more  important  is  its  em- 
ployment in  eases  when  the  accoucheur  is  not  sure  of  the  cleanliness 
of  his  own  hands,  as  after  intra-uterine  mani]>nlations  with  puerperal 
sepsis  and  the  })crformance  of  autopsies  upon  septic  cases,  etc.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  vaginal  examination  should  be  resorted  to 
only  in  case  some  marked  complication  arise  during  the  course  of 
labor. 

In  view  of  what  has  already  been  stated  concerning  the  bacterial 
contents  of  the  vagina,  and  the  result  of  experiments  by  Leopold^  and 
others  with  the  prophylactic  vaginal  douche,  and  also  a.-;  the  result 
of  his  own  personal  experience,  the  writer  strongly  advises  that  the 
prophylactic  douche  be  not  employed  as  a  matter  of  routine,  but  that  it 
be  resorted  to  only  when  the  vaginal  secretion  j)resents  marked  evidences 
of  abnormality. 

All  that  has  been  said  concerning  the  necessity  of  cleanliness  and  asep- 
sis on  the  })art  of  the  physician  ajiplies  equally  well  to  the  nurse,  and  she 
should  be  strictly  forbidden  to  make  vaginal  examinations  or  give  douches 
except  at  the  direct  request  of  the  physician  in  charge ;  otherwise,  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing,  in  case  infection  ensues,  whether  it  is  the 
result  of  our  own  carelessness  or  not. 

During;  the  second  sta<i:e  of  labor  it  is  well  to  have  the  vulva  covered 
by  an  aseptic  j)ad,  in  the  form  of  a  towel  soaked  in  bichloride  solu- 
tion. This  is  dvuie  not  so  much  for  fear  of  infection  from  the  air 
as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  patient  contaminating  herself  with 
her  hands. 

The  third  stage  of  labor  likewise  offers  many  facilities  for  infection, 
and  too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  u})on  its  ])roper  conduct ;  and, 
generally  speaking,  the  generative  tract,  after  the  birth  of  the  child, 
should  be  regarded  as  a  noli  lae  tangere,  except  in  cases  of  urgent 
necessity. 

Excepting  severe  hemorrhage  and  cases  of  adherent  placenta,  there  is 
absolutely  no  indication  for  introducing  the  hand  into  the  parturient 
tract.  I  believe  that  the  frequency  of'adherent  ])lacenta  is  very  grossly 
over-estimated,  and  in  many  cases  its  occurrence  is  due  to  the  injudicious 
employment  of  Crede's  method.  The  writer's  ])ractice  is  to  Match  the 
fundus  of  the  uterus  by  ])lacing  his  hand  gently  upon  it,  but  not  knead- 
ing it.  After  the  lapse  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  as  a  rule,  we  notice 
that  the  fundus  rises  about  5  cm.  toward  the  umbilicus ;  this  means  that 
the  placenta  has  been  detached  from  the  uterine  wall  and  has  been 
expelled  either  into  the  lower  uterine  segment  or  into  the  vagina. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  ready  for  cxjiression,  the  body  of  the 
uterus  being  simply  used  as  a  piston  to  force  the  detached  placenta 
through  the  vagina. 

If  after  waiting  half  an  hour  the  fundus  uteri  does  not  rise  up,  as 
described,  we  should  then  resort  to  the  typical  Crede  method  of  expres- 

1  Leopold.  Vcrplcichende  rntcrsucliuiiKen  iibor  die  Kntbehrliflikcit  dcr  Schcidcnausspiihingen 
bei  ganz  normalen  Cieburten  und  liber  die  sogenannte  Selbstinfuktion.  Arch.  f.  Gyn,,  1894,  xlvii. 
S80-635. 
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sion.  Observance  of  these  directions  will  show  that  adherent  placenta 
is  of  very  rare  occurrence,  indeed,  and  will  not  necessitate  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  hand  in  utero  more  than  once  in  several  hundred  cases. 

The  practice  recommended  by  Grandin/  Palmer  Dudley,"  and  others, 
who  advocate  routine  vaginal  examination  at  the  conchision  of  the  third 
stage  of  labor,  to  detect  cervical  tears,  which  they  believe  should  be 
repaired  immediately,  cannot  be  too  strongly  deprecated,  and  those 
who  follow  their  advice  will  surely  find  that  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  their  patients  present  abnormal  puerperia  than  if  they  reserved  the 
vaginal  examination  at  the  conchision  of  the  third  stage  of  labor  for 
exceptional  ami  urgent  cases. 

Another  point  in  the  prophylaxis  of  puerperal  infection  is  attention  to 
perineal  tears,  and  every  tear  which  extends  deeper  than  the  mucosa 
should  be  sutured  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  labor,  unless  it  be 
contraindicated  by  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  or  by  a  very 
cederaatous  condition  of  the  parts.  To  save  time,  it  is  the  writer's 
practice  to  introduce  the  sutures  immediately  after  the  birth  of  the  child 
and  while  waiting  for  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta.  Their  ends  are 
then  grasped  by  artery-forceps  and  are  tied  as  soon  as  the  placenta  has 
been  expelled.  This  method,  beside  saving  considerable  time,  is  also 
beneficial  in  that  it  gives  us  something  to  do  during  the  third  stage  of 
labor,  and  does  not  so  often  exj^ose  us  to  the  temptation  of  premature 
expression  of  the  placenta. 

After  the  third  stage  is  ended  the  patient  should  be  cleaned  and 
dressed  with  an  aseptic  vulval  pad,  which  is  held  in  place  by  a 
T-bandage. 

During  the  puerperium  the  external  generative  organs  should  be  fre- 
quently cleansed  with  a  1 :  2000  or  1  :  4000  bichloride  solution  applied 
by  means  of  an  irrigator  or  on  small  pieces  of  cotton.  The  writer 
strongly  deprecates  the  routine  use  of  douches  during  the  puerperium, 
and  considers  that  they  should  be  given  only  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances, and  when  employed  should  be  given  by  the  doctor  himself,  unless 
he  has  a  nurse  who  is  thoroughly  versed  in  aseptic  technique  and  upon 
whom  he  feels  he  can  confidently  rely.  In  several  cases  the  writer  has 
seen  infection  in  the  later  periods  of  the  puerperium  follow  the  use  of 
dirty  syringes  in  the  hands  of  a  nurse. 

Curative.  When  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  curative  treat- 
ment of  puerperal  sepsis  we  have  to  deal  with  a  question  about  which 
there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  dispute,  and  what  we  shall  say  will  probably 
stand  in  marked  contrast  to  much  of  the  current  practice  in  this  regard. 
If  we  find  a  puerperal  ulcer  about  the  perineum  or  lower  portion  of  the 
vagina,  the  parts  should  be  kept  as  clean  as  possible,  and  the  ulcer  occa- 
sionally touched  with  50  per  cent,  carbolic  acid  or  tincture  of  iodine. 
If  the  perineum  has  been  repaired  and  its  edges  are  suppurating,  we 
should  remove  the  stitches  so  as  to  obtain  free  drainage. 

Puerperal  endometritis  is  the  affection  which  we  are  called  upon  most 
frequently  to  treat,  and  it  is  here  that  the  directions  for  treatment  differ 
so  greatly. 

1  Grandin.  Late  Infection  in  the  Puerperal  State;  being  a  plea  for  the  routine  manual  examina- 
tion of  the  interior  of  the  uterus  after  the  completion  of  the  third  stage  of  labor.  Trans.  Amer.  Gyn. 
See    1S9.T   XX   4()''-468 

-  Dudley,    immediate  Repair  of  Lacerated  Cervix.    Trans.  Amer.  Gyn.  Soc.,  1895,  xx.  343. 
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As  soon  as  our  patient's  temperature  reaches  102°  or  102.5°,  unless 
we  can  certainly  exclude  uterine  infection,  we  should  investitrate  the 
uterus.  The  hand  slionld  he  carefully  sterilized  and,  as  indicated  when 
considerintj:  the  diau:nosis  of  the  affection,  a  certain  amount  of  tlie  lochia 
should  be  removed  from  the  uterus  for  bacteriological  examination, 
after  which  the  sterilized  index  finger  should  be  introduced  into  the 
uterine  cavitv,  and  its  interior  carefully  palpated.  Then  a  careful 
bimanual  examination  shouhl  be  made  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the 
appendages  and  the  broad  ligaments.  If  we  find  the  uterine  cavity 
perfectly  smootli  and  not  covered  with  shreds  of  broken-down  tissue,  we 
should  give  a  douche  of  several  litres  of  boiled  water  or  normal  salt 
solution,  Init  should  not  think  of  curetting.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
find  tile  interior  of  the  uterus  rough  and  jagged  and  containing  more  or 
less  debris,  it  siiould  be  thoroughly  cleaned  out  with  the  finger,  followed 
bv  th(;  curette,  if  necessary,  after  which  the  saline  douche  should  be 
employed.  The  employment  of  the  curette  is  not  to  be  recommended  in 
all  cases  of  puerperal  endometritis,  for  the  reason  that  in  many  instances, 
and  these  are  usually  the  most  severe  cases,  there  is  absolutely  nothing- 
which  can  be  removed  by  it,  and  its  employment  can  only  do  harm  by 
breaking  down  the  leucocytic  wall  which  is  intended  to  prevent  the 
ingress  of  organisms  into  the  deeper  layers  of  the  uterus.  Tf,  however, 
the  uterus  contains  debris,  its  renu)val  by  the  finger  or  curette  is 
indicated. 

The  routine  employment  of  the  curette  in  all  cases  of  puerperal  infec- 
tion is  advocated  by  most  of  the  Freneh  and  American  writers.  Pinard^ 
and  Doleris'  are  partictdarly  enthusiastic  in  this  regai'd  ;  while  the  Ger- 
mans, on  the  otiiCi"  hand,  reserve  its  use  for  excejitional  cases,  Fritsch's^ 
views  representing  the  usual  German  doctrines  on  this  subject. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  nothing  has  been  said  about  the  employment  of 
antiseptic  douches  in  the  treatment  of  puerperal  endometritis.  The  writer 
j  regards  the  routine  use  of  bichloride  or  carbolic  injections  in  the  treat- 
I  ment  of  these  cases  as  productive  of  more  harm  than  good.  If  we  have 
to  deal  with  septic  endometritis  produced  by  a  virulent  streptococcus, 
microscopical  examination  shows  us  that  the  organisms  have  penetrated 
far  into  the  uterine  wall  by  the  time  we  get  the  initial  chill  and  rise  of 
temperature.  Under  these  circumstances  the  employment  of  an  anti- 
septic douche  is  not  rational,  as  we  know  that  it  cannot  reach  the  organ- 
isms iu  the  uterine  wall,  which  are  giving  rise  to  the  symptoms  and  uj)on 
which  the  further  spread  of  the  disease  is  dependent. 

It  has  been  shown  experimentally  by  Bumm^  that  bichloride  injec- 
tions penetrate  the  tissues  to  only  a  very  slight  extent.  He  took  the 
liver  of  an  animal  dead  of  anthrax,  soaked  it  for  thirty  minutes  in  a 
1 :  1000  bichloride  solution,  then  placed  it  upon  a  freezing  microtome 
and  cut  thick  sections  from  it.  After  cutting  off  about  -^^j  mm.  he 
inoculated  the  next  section  into  another  animal,  and  found  that  it  died 
from  anthrax,  thus  showing  that  the  antiseptic  action  of  the  bichloride 
was  exerted  only  upon  the  surface  of  the  tissues.     If  this  be  the  case  in 

1  Pinard  and  Wallich.    Traitement  dc  I'infection  pu^rp^^rale.    Paris,  1896. 

2  Dok-ris.    Curettage  dans  le  sepsis  puerperal.    Nouv.  Archives  d'Obst.  et  de  Gyn.,  Mai,  Juin,  1886, 
Fev    Mars   18S7. 

3  F"ritsch      I'eber  Auskralzunf,'  des  fterus  nach  reifer  Gebhrten.    Zeit.  f.  Geb  ii.  Gyn.,  1891,  xxi.  456. 
*  Bumni.   Ueber  die  verscliiedeiuii  Ffnileiizgrade  der  puerperalen  infcktion  und  die  lokale  Bchand- 

lung  bei  Puerperal tieber.    Cent.  f.  Gyn.,  1893,  975. 
5  Bumm.    Op.  cit. 
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the  laboratory,  where  the  tissues  are  soaked  in  a  bichloride  solution  for 
some  time,  what  effect  upon  organisms  lying  in  the  muscle  wall  of  the 
uterus  can  we  expect  from  the  passage  of  a  few  litres  of  bichloride  solu- 
tion through  its  cavity  ? 

Bumiu*  likewise  showed  that  the  streptococci  made  tiieir  way  through 
the  uterus  with  great  rapidity,  and  after  infection  in  animals  found  that 
streptococci  could  travel  2  cm.  or  more  in  the  space  of  six  hours.  What 
has  l)een  said  concerning  bichloride  applies  ec^ually  well  to  the  other  dis- 
infectants. 

Now,  when  we  come  to  consider  their  employment  in  cases  of  putrid 
endometritis,  we  shall  find  it  even  less  rational  than  before.  In  the 
vast  majority  of  such  cases  simply  cleaning  out  tiie  uterus  with  the 
finger  or  curette  will  lead  to  a  rapid  fall  of  temperature  and  the 
amelioration  of  symptoms.  Our  object  in  giving  douches  in  most 
of  these  cases  is  simply  to  wash  away  debris  which  has  been  left 
behind  by  the  curette  or  finger,  and  for  this  purpose  sterile  water  is  far 
better  than  any  antiseptic  fluid.  The  writer's  results  from  this  metiiod 
of  treatment  are  as  good  as  those  obtained  by  others  who  use  the  various 
antiseptic  douches.  In  this  opinion  he  is  sustained  by  most  of  the  men 
who  have  done  bacteriological  work  in  this  connection,  notably  Bumni" 
and  Kronig.^  The  writer  has  treated  52  cases  of  streptococcic  endo- 
metritis, with  2  deaths  attributable  to  the  disease,  a  mortality  of  less 
than  4  per  cent.  In  30  cases  he  had  to  deal  with  a  pure  streptococcic 
infection,  and  none  of  the  cases  died  ;  while  in  12  cases  the  streptococcus 
was  associated  with  the  colon  bacillus  or  other  organisms,  and  2  of  the 
patients  died.  These  results  apparently  bear  out  the  conclusions  of 
Bar  and  Tissier,  that  combined  infection  with  the  streptococcus  and  colon 
bacillus  are  much  more  dangerous  than  infections  due  to  either  organism 
alone.  At  the  same  time  we  do  not  desire  to  give  the  impression  that 
pure  streptococcic  infections  are  not  serious.  For  it  is  not  the  case,  as 
they  are  a  very  frequent  cause  of  death,  and  we  are  sure  that  we  shall 
eventually  have  to  report  fatal  cases.  But  we  feel  that  our  results  plead 
eloquently  for  the  treatment  which  we  have  outlined,  and  appear  to 
indicate  that  the  lives  of  many  infected  women  have  been  sacrificed  by 
too  energetic  treatment. 

In  addition  to  these  somewhat  theoretical  objections  to  the  employ- 
ment of  antiseptics  in  the  treatment  of  these  affections,  there  is  the  very 
practical  one  that  they  are  far  from  harmless.  Any  one  who  is  con- 
versant with  the  literature  on  the  subject  will  recall  the  cases  of  sudden 
collapse  following  the  use  of  carbolic-acid  douches,  while  the  emphn'- 
ment  of  bichloride  douches  is  sometimes  the  direct  cause  of  death. 
Several  years  ago,  the  Avriter  did  an  autopsy  upon  a  woman  supposed  to 
be  dead  from  puerperal  sepsis,  but  he  found  all  the  anatomical  lesions 
of  bichloride  poisoning,  and  it  was  at  least  doubtful  wlieth.er  the  sepsis 
or  the  treatment  instituted  for  its  I'clief  had  caused  her  death. 

In  looking  over  the  literature  after  this  case,  some  46  cases  were  fi)und 
in  which  death  had  followed  the  employment  of  bichloride  douches  during 
the  puerperium.      In  many  instances  death  Avas  clearly  due  to  the  employ- 

1  Bumm.    Op.  cit. 
'  Bumm.    O]).  cit. 

■'  KroniR.  Aetiologie  und  Therapie  der  puerperal.  Endometritii?.  Cent.  f.  Gyn.,  1895,  422,  432. 
Discussion  iiber  Endometritis.    Verh.  de  deutschen  Ges.  f.  Gyn.,  1895,  498-502. 
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ment  of  overlarge  quantities  of  bichloride;  but  in  several  cases  a  single 
injection  of  several  litres  of  a  1:  4000  bichloride  solution  resulted  in  the 
death  of  the  patient  from  mercurial  poisoning. 

When  we  take  these  facts  into  consideration,  along  with  the  theoretical 
objections  to  the  employment  of  antiseptics  under  these  circumstances, 
it  would  appear  that  the  benefit  to  be  expected  from  their  employment 
is  at  least  very  problematical. 

To  recapitulate,  we  would  say  that  in  puerperal  endometritis,  after 
having  removed  lochia  for  cultures,  the  interior  of  the  uterus  should  be 
explored  In*  the  sterile  finger,  and  cleaned  out  or  not  according  to  its 
condition.  The  uterus  should  then  be  douched  with  several  litres  of 
boiled  water  or  sterile  salt  solution.  If  the  bacteriological  examination 
shows  the  presence  of  streptococci,  we  should  at  once  desist  from  all 
further  local  treatment.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  deal  with  a 
putrid  endometritis,  and  the  symptoms  do  not  yield  to  the  first  injec- 
tion, still  other  injections  may  be  resorted  to.  If  the  infection  has  ex- 
tended beyond  the  uterus,  local  treatment  should  not  be  persisted  in,  as 
it  will  then  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Bumm  '  pointed  out  in  his  article  on  puerperal  endometritis  that  in 
many  instances  involution  had  taken  place  very  incompletely,  and  he, 
therefore,  recommended  the  employment  of  ergot  to  secure  better  con- 
traction, and  thereby  occlude  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  lymphatics  in 
the  uterine  wall.  My  own  experience  confirms  Biunm's"  statements,  and 
I  would,  therefore,  earnestly  recommend  the  employment  of  the  drug  in 
cases  in  which  the  uterus  is  larger  than  it  should  be  at  a  given  period  of 
the  puerperium. 

In  the  cases  of  gonorrhoeal  endometritis  very  little,  if  any,  active  treat- 
ment is  required  at  the  time,  for  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  slight 
rise  of  temperature  which  is  noticed  at  the  onset  of  the  disease  soon 
falls  to  normal,  and  our  patients  recover  spontaneously  or  are  left  with 
a  chronic  endometritis,  which  can  be  treated  much  more  advantageously 
at  a  later  period. 

Schucking^  some  years  ago  recommended  the  continual  irrigation  of 
the  uterine  cavity  with  antiseptic  solutions.  His  results,  however,  were 
not  appreciably  better  than  those  obtained  by  others  who  used  only  the 
intermittent  douche,  and  his  methods  of  treatment  never  came  into  very 
widespread  employment.  AVith  the  French,  however,  the  method  has 
found  warm  supporters,  and  is  at  the  present  time  employed  by  Pinard* 
in  almost  every  case  of  infection. 

If  the  method  of  treatment  above  outlined  does  not  lead  to  an  amelio- 
ration in  the  condition  of  the  patient,  all  local  treatment  should  be 
desisted  from,  and  we  should  place  our  reliance  upon  general  tonic  treat- 
ment. Our  most  potent  remedies  in  this  regard  are  strychnine  and 
alcohol,  and  it  has  been  shown  by  Runge'^  that  women  in  this  condition 
can  bear  much  larger  (piantities  of  alcohol  than  when  in  health.  The 
fever  shoidd  not  be  treated  with  antipyretics,  and  if  we  feel  that  it  should 

'  Bumm.    Ilistologische  Untersuchungcn  iiber  dicpiierperal.   Endometritis.    Arch.  f.  Gyn..  1891, 
xl.  398. 

2  Bumm.    Op.  cit. 

3  Schiicking.    Quoted  by  Kchrer.     Miiller's  Ilandbuch  der  Geb.,  18SG,  iii.  343. 

*  Pinard  and  WaUich.    Traitement  de  I'iufection  puerperale.    Taris,  1896. 

*  Runge.    Die  Allgemcinbehandlung  der  Puerperalen  Sepsis.    Vierte  Mittheilung,  1888,  xxxiii. 
39-52. 
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be  abated,  we  may  attempt  it  by  the  local  application  of  cold,  either  in 
the  form  of  sponsics  or  cold  baths.  Tliis  method  of  treatment  has  been 
enthusiastically  advocated  by  Mace,'  Runge,^  and  Desternes,'*  and  accord- 
ing to  them  has  given  very  satisfactory  results.  If  the  process  has 
extended  beyond  the  nterus,  and  we  have  to  deal  with  a  parametritis  or 
a  pelvic  peritonitis,  the  application  of  heat  to  the  lower  portion  of  the 
abdomen,  either  in  the  form  of  poultices  or  other  h<»t  applications,  is  to 
be  recommended. 

Occasionally,  surprisingly  good  results  are  obtained  in  cases  of  pro- 
found septication  by  the  repeated  subcutaneous  injection  of  sterile  salt 
solution.  Attention  was  first  directed  to  this  means  of  treatment  by 
Bosc,^  and  subsequent  investigations  have  in  great  part  justified  his  pre- 
dictions. 

Of  late  a  great  deal  has  been  written  on  the  operative  treatment  of 
puerperal  infection,  nearly  every  prominent  obstetrician  and  gynecologist 
in  the  country  having  made  some  contribution  in  this  direction.  Every 
one  is  agreed  as  to  the  advisability  of  opening  parametritic  abscesses  as 
soon  as  fluctuation  appears,  rather  than  allowing  them  to  rupture  spon- 
taneously. In  many  cases  of  parametritis  we  may  obtain  on  palpation 
a  semi-fluctuation,  which  will  lead  us  to  suppose  that  we  have  to  deal 
with  pus,  but  upon  opening  the  supposed  abscess  through  the  vagina  or 
abdominal  wall,  as  the  case  may  be,  we  find  that  our  tumor  is  a  mass  of 
inflammatory  exudate  without  pus-formation,  and  only  a  small  amount 
of  serous  fluid  will  escape  when  it  is  excised.  The  incision  of  these 
masses  frequently  leads  to  as  good  results  as  though  we  had  evacuated  a 
considerable  quantity  of  pus,  just  as  we  obtain  excellecri;  results  from  free 
incisions  in  ordinary  cases  of  cellulitis  in  other  portions  of  the  body. 

When  we  are  able  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  pus  tubes  or  ovarian 
abscesses  by  bimanual  palpation,  their  removal  is  urgently  indicated,  for 
as  long  as  they  remain  our  patient  will  continue  in  her  septic  condition. 

Whether  we  remove  the  pus  tubes  by  laparotomy  or  puncture  them 
through  the  vagina  will  depend  upon  their  character.  If  freely  mov- 
able, laparotomy  should  be  performed  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
adherent  and  readily  accessible  from  the  vagina,  vaginal  puncture 
with  subsequent  packing  of  the  abscess  cavity  with  gauze  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

The  operations  of  which  we  have  just  spoken  are  usually  not  performed 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  puerperium,  because  it  is  not  until  then  that 
definite  tumor  masses  can  be  made  out. 

The  chief  discussion  concerning  the  operative  treatment  of  puerperal 
infection  has  been  as  to  the  advisability  of  removing  the  infected  uterus 
at  an  early  period.  Here  the  various  observers  take  quite  opi>osite  views, 
the  more  radical  surgeons  advocating  the  early  removal  of  the  uterus, 
while  the  more  conservative  men  do  not  regard  it  Avith  great  favor. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  hysterectomy 
in  the  early  stages  of  puerperal  infection  is  impracticable,  for  if  we  oper- 

>  MacC'.    Traitoment  delas6ptic(?inia  pu<::Tpc:'rale  par  la  rOfngt^ration  ct  on  particiilicr  par  les  bains 
froids.    Gaz.  des  hop.,  1894, 1367-1372. 

2  Rungc.    Op.  fit. 

3  Desternes.    ludicationsetrole  du  bain  froid  dans  Ic  traitcmcnt  dc  rinfeetion  puCTpiTalc.    Thu.se 
dc  Paris,  189.i.  .  ,      .  .     ^. 

4  Bosc.    Injections  dc  sC-rum  artificiel  dans  les  maladies  infectieuses  et  les  intoxication.    Presse 
med.,  1896,  No.  49,  pp.  287-290. 
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ate  at  a  period  sufficiently  early  to  prevent  the  extension  of  the  process 
to  other  organs,  we  shall  undoubtedly  remove  a  large  number  of  uteri 
unnecessarily;  whereas,  if  we  wait  until  a  later  j)eriod,  when  other 
organs  have  been  involved,  the  operation  will  likewise  be  useless.  There 
is,  however,  a  restricted  field  for  hysterectomy  in  ])uerperal  infection,  for 
in  a  certain  number  of  cases  we  find  that  the  process  has  not  extended 
materially  beyond  the  uterus,  but  has  given  rise  to  abscess  formation 
within  its  walls.  In  such  cases,  if  more  conservativ^e  treatment  fails, 
we  sliould  not  hesitate  to  remove  the  entire  organ.  Occasionally  in  rare 
cases  of  })utrid  endometritis  nothing  that  we  can  do  appears  to  check  the 
disease,  and  in  these  cases  also  oj)eration  would  appear  justified.  Such 
a  case  has  been  reported  by  Sippel,^  in  which,  after  the  total  failure  of 
all  other  methods  of  treatment,  hysterectomy  resulted  in  the  cure  of  the 
patient. 

In  a  recent  article  Lusk  -  stated  that  there  is  probably  a  lidd  for  hys- 
terectomy in  certain  cases  of  uterine  tlirombosis  when  infected  thrombi 
are  carried  off  to  various  jiortions  of  the  body,  giving  rise  to  a  hectic 
condition.  Pie  declares  that  when  this  is  observed,  if  the  operation  be 
done  after,  say,  the  second  rise  of  temperature,  it  offers  a  very  reasonable 
chance  of  success.  No  doubt  in  a  small  number  of  cases  this  may  be 
true  ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  thrombosis  has  extended  far  beyond 
the  uterus  when  the  pya}mic  symptoms  make  their  appearance,  and  we 
would  be  obliged  to  operate  through  septic  tissue.  On  the  whole,  the 
question  of  hysterectomy  in  this  affection  seems  to  depend  altogether 
upon  our  ability  to  make  a  correct  diagnosis  and  to  foretell  the  course  of 
the  disease.  This  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  and  until  more  accu- 
rate means  of  diagnosis  are  at  our  disposal  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
operation  will  be  very  generally  accepted. 

The  prospects  of  coping  more  successfully  with  puerperal  infection 
were  greatly  brighteneil  in  1895  by  Marmorek's"  announcement  that  he 
had  discovered  an  antistreptococcic  serum.  In  February  of  that  year 
he  stated  before  the  Biological  Society  of  Paris  that  he  was  able,  by 
ii:rowing  streptococci  in  a  mixture  of  human  blood-serum  and  agar, 
and  repeatedly  inoculating  animals  with  them,  so  to  increase  their  viru- 
lence as  to  obtain  a  culture  so  virulent  that  the  one-hundred-billionth 
part  of  a  cubic  centimetre  of  it  would  kill  a  rabbit  in  thirty  hours.  By 
injecting  this  very  virulent  culture  into  immune  animals  he  was  able 
to  ]n-odnce  what  he  considered  a  preventive  and  curative  serum.  At 
the  same  meeting  Charrin  and  lioger*  stated  that  they  had  likewise  pre- 
})ared  a  serum  by  the  injection  of  sterile  cultures  of  strcj>tococci  into  the 
lower  animals,  and  reported  2  cases  of  puerperal  infection  which  they 
had  successfully  treated  with  it  at  the  Paris  Maternity. 

In  July,  1895,  Marmorek''  published  a  long  article  in  the  Annales 
de  rinstitut  Pasteur,  in  which  he  described  his  method  of  preparing  the 
senmi,  and  gave  the  results  of  its  em])loyment  in  413  cases  of  erysipelas 
and  16  cases  of  puerperal  infection.     In  all  of  tlic  latter  cases  the  uterine 

1  Sippcl.    Supravaginale  Amputation  dcs  scptischcn  puerporalen  Uterus    Cent.  f.  Gyn.,  189-1, 667-74. 

2  Lusk.  Recent  Bacteriological  Investigations  Concerning  the  Nature  of  Puerperal  Fever.  Amer. 
Journ.  Obst.,  18%,  sxxiii.  3S7-:M7. 

3  Mannorek.    Sur  le  streptocoqne.     Comptes  rend,  dc  la  Soc.  dc  Biol.,  1895,  x.  s6rie,  ii.  122. 

*  Cliarrin  and  Roger.  Essai  d'application  de  la  s<5rum-therapie  iiu  treatment  de  la  fii-vre  pu6r- 
perale.    Comptes  rend,  de  la  Soc.  de  Biol.,  1895,  x.  serie,  ii.  2'M. 

'  Marmorek.  Le  streptocoque  et  le  s6rum  antistrcptoccique.  Annales  de  I'lustitut  Pasteur, 
1895,  ix.  593-620. 
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Idoliia  were  examined  bacteriologically,  aiul  he  found  that  he  had  to  deal 
with  a  pure  streptococcic  infection  in  7  cases,  all  of  which  recovered. 
AMien  the  streptococcus  was  combined  with  other  organisms  the  results 
were  not  so  favorable,  and  5  of  the  9  cases  of  this  character  ended 
fatally.  Since  then  antistre])tococcic  serum  has  been  largely  emploved 
in  all  parts  of  the;  woi'ld  in  tlu'  treatment  of  puerperal  infection,  but,  as 
far  as  the  writer  can  see,  with  very  unsatisfactory  results. 

In  May,  1899,  a  committee  of  the  American  Gynecological  Societv, 
of  which  the  writer  was  chairman,  made  an  exhaustive  report^  upon 
this  subject,  and  collected  all  the  cases  treated  by  serum  which  had  been 
reported  up  to  that  time,  and  gave  the  complete  literature  uj)()n  the  sub- 
ject. They  found  that  352  cases  of  puerperal  infection  had  been  so 
treated,  with  73  deaths,  a  mortality  of  20.74  per  cent.  In  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases  the  lochia  were  not  examined  bacteriologically,  and  there 
was  therefore  considerable  doubt  as  to  whether  the  infections  were  due 
to  the  streptococcus;  but  in  101  cases  in  which  its  presence  was  demon- 
strated there  were  33  deaths,  a  mortality  of  32.69  per  cent.  This  was 
a  very  discouraging  showing,  especially  when  compared  with  the  results 
obtained  by  Kronig"  and  the  writer  without  its  use,  as  the  former  has 
treated  56  and  the  latter  52  cases  of  streptococcus  endometritis,  with  a 
mortality  of  less  than  4  ])er  cent.  The  question  therefore  arises,  Was 
the  high  mortality  attending  the  use  of  the  antistreptococcic  serum 
due  to  its  employment  or  to  other  causes?  Our  investigations  indi- 
cated that  the  antistreptococcic  serum  was  practically  harmless,  and 
therefore  the  poor  results  attending  its  use  could  not  be  attributed  to 
its  employment.  But  they  can  probably  be  explained  in  two  ways  : 
First,  that  only  exceptionally  severe  cases  were  treated  by  it ;  and 
secondly,  that  a  large  number  of  the  cases  so  treated  Avere  in  the 
hands  of  French  observers,  who  curette  the  infected  uterus  as  a  matter 
of  routine,  and  we  have  already  referred  to  the  serious  effect  of  such 
a  procedure.  In  view  of  these  facts,  the  committee  reported  that  there 
was  no  evidence  of  the  curative  value  of  antistreptococcic  serum  in  the 
treatment  of  puerperal  infection  ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  serum  did 
not  exert  a  deleterious  effect  upon  the  patient,  and  therefore  might  be 
employed  if  the  physician  so  desired. 

These  conclusions  stand  in  marked  contrast  to  the  enthusiastic  reports 
of  many  observers,  and  we  are  inclined  to  attribute  the  good  results 
of  individual  practitioners  to  the  fact  that  they  employed  the  serum  in 
only  a  few  cases,  and  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  most  cases  undergo 
spontaneous  cure,  if  not  interfered  Avith. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  correct  conclusions  as  to  the  value 
of  therapeutic  agents  in  the  treatment  of  this  affection  uliless  large 
numbers  of  cases  are  used  as  a  basis,  for  the  reason  that  its  clinical 
course  is  very  variable.  It  is  not  at  all  infrequent,  in  cases  of  strepto- 
coccic infection,  to  see  the  temperature  rise  rapidly  to  103°-105°  F., 
remain  there  for  several  days,  and  then  fall  as  rapidly  as  it  had  risen. 
In  many  cases  this  occurs  without  the  employment  of  any  treatment, 
and  had  antistreptococcic  serum  been  employed  in  such  cases  it  is  more 

1  WiUiams,  Pryor,  Fry,  and  Reynolds.    The  Value  of  Antistreptococcic  Serum  in  the  Treatment 
of  Puerperal  Infection.    Trans.  Amer.  Gyn.  See.,  1899,  xxiv.  80-126. 

-  Kronig.    Bakteriologie  des  Genitalkanales  der  schwangeren,  kreissendeu  u.  puerperalen  Frau. 
Leipzig,  1897. 
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than  probable  that  the  rapid  amelioration  of  symptoms  wonld  have  been 
attributed  to  its  use.  Such  cases  illustrate  the  necessity  for  extreme 
caution  in  expressiuij  an  ojnnion  as  to  the  value  of  any  method  of  treat- 
ment, and  Ave  consider  that  correct  ideas  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  a 
careful  and  systeniatic  observation  of  a  larire  number  of  cases  in  the 
hands  of  a  siuiilc  observer. 

That  none  of  the  methods  advocated  for  the  treatment  of  puerperal 
infection  are  wholly  satisfactory  is  indicated  by  the  number  of  methods 
of  treatment  which  have  been  from  time  to  time  advanced,  and  only  a 
few  of  the  more  recent  metiiods  will  be  referred  to. 

Thus,  Fochier^  advocates  in  pycemic  cases  the  production  of  what  he 
calls  *'  abscess  de  fixation  " — that  is,  the  production  of  abscesses  on  vari- 
ous portions  of  the  body  by  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  turpentine;  he 
states  that  he  has  observed  in  numerous  cases  of  pyaemia  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  patient  improved  as  soon  as  abscesses  made  their  appearance 
on  the  surface,  and  in  his  method  of  treatment  he  attempts  to  simulate 
nature.  This  method  has  found  few  followers,  and  does  not  give  promise 
of  any  great  results. 

Kezmarezky^  in  1894  reported  two  cases  of  severe  venous  sepsis  in 
which  he  had  given  intravenous  injections  of  1  to  5  mg.  of  sublimate. 
Ho  stated  that  in  both  cases  a  marked  effect  was  apparent,  and  that  both 
recovered.  His  work  was  enthusiastically  taken  uj)  by  liissmann,''  who 
likewise  reported  several  cures  from  its  employment.  But  it  does  not 
appear  that  this  method  of  treatment  will  find  many  imitators. 

Another  method  of  treatment  was  introduced  by  Hof  baucr '  in  1896, 
who  reported  seven  cases  of  puerperal  sepsis  in  which  he  produced  an 
artificial  leucocytosis  by  the  employment  of  nuclein.  In  some  of  his 
cases  the  temj)erature  fell  by  a  lysis  and  in  others  by  crisis,  and  he 
believed  that  the  artificial  leucocytosis  played  a  marked  part  in  their 
cure.  Thus  far  no  one  has  substantiated  his  results,  but  Hirst''  in  a 
recent  article  states  that  he  believes  that  more  is  to  be  expected  from 
this  line  of  treatment  than   from  serum-therapy. 

1  Fochier.  Traitement  de  I'infection  pn^rp^rale  par  la  provocation  de  phlegmons  sous-cntan6s. 
Ann.  de  «vn.,  1892,  xxvii.  356-302. 

-  Kezmarezky.  Intravenose  Sublimatinjeotion  (Bacelli)  bei  veniiser  Sepsis  im  Wochenbette. 
Cent.  f.  Gyn.,  1804,  901;. 

3  Rissmanii.    Tntravoniise  Sublimatin.ieotionen  hei  Puerperalfieber.    Fraiienerzt,  189.5,  i.  2-40-244. 

*  Hofbauer.  Zur  Verwerthung  oiner  kunstlichen  Leukoeytose  bei  der  Behandlung  septischeu 
Puerperalprocesse.     Cent.  f.  Gvn..  1896,  441-449. 

'"  Ilirst.  Modern  Methods  in  the  Treatment  of  Puerperal  Infection,  and  their  Comparative  Worth. 
Amer.  Journ.  Obst.,  1S96,  xxxiv.  180-184. 


CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

MALFORMATIONS,  INJURIES,  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  NEW-BORN 

CHILD. 

Malformations. 

Meningocele  and  Encephalocele.  Owing  to  a  congenital  opening  at  some 
part  of  the  skull,  some  portion  of  the  cranial  contents  may  protrude.  The 
defect  is  most  common  in  the  occipital  bone,  in  any  portion  of  which  the 
defect  may  be  present,  from  the  peripheral  part  to  the  centre.  If  it 
exists  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  bone,  it  may  extend  to  the  posterior 
fontanelle;  if  in  the  back  part,  it  may  connect  with  the  foramen  magnum. 
The  size  of  the  tumor  depends,  of  coarse,  upon  the  extent  of  the  opening 
in  the  bone.  Similar  defects  may  also  be  present  in  the  naso-frontal 
region,  and  less  frequently  in  the  basilar,  temporal,  and  parietal  segments 
of  the  skull.  The  openings  may  contain  meninges  alone,  meninges  with 
brain  matter,  or  the  latter  with  fluid  in  the  interior;  in  the  latter  event 
the  anomaly  is  termed  hydrencephalocele.  The  tumors  appear  at  or  soon 
after  birth. 

A  meningocele  is  usually  small,  with  little  tendency  to  increase  in 
size.  It  may  be  more  or  less  pedunculated;  it  presents  fluctuation,  but 
no  pulsation,  and  is  usually  reducible. 

In  encephalocele  there  is  distinct  pulsation,  and  efforts  at  compression 
will  be  accompanied  with  evidences  of  marked  cerebral  irritation.  The 
tumor,  though  not  large,  has  a  wide  base,  and  is  partly  reducible. 

A  hydrencephalocele  is  apt  to  be  large,  lobulated,  with  sometimes  a 
distinct  peduncle.  Pulsation  is  usually  absent  in  the  tumor,  which, 
however,  is  fluctuating  and  mostly  translucent.  Compression  is  not 
apt  to  be  successful  in  reducing  the  tumor.  Sometimes  there  is  more 
brain-substance  in  the  tumor  than  in  the  cranial  cavity,  and  the  infant 
is  then  microcephalic. 

Phognosis.  The  prognosis  in  hydrencephalocele  is  bad,  as  the  tumor 
usually  grows  rapidly,  and  there  may  be  rupture,  with  immediate  death. 
In  meningocele  and  encephalocele  the  prognosis  is  better,  especially  if  the 
tumor  be  small. 

Treatment.  Treatment  in  these  cases  is  of  little  avail,  although  the 
withdrawal  of  fluid  and  even  stimulating  injections  have  been  tried. 

Spina  Bifida.  Owing  to  congenital  failure  in  the  development  of  the 
vertebral  arch,  one  or  more  of  the  laminre  may  be  absent,  with  resulting 
protrusion  of  the  spinal  meninges.  The  lumbar  region  of  the  sjiinal 
column  is  the  part  usually  afl^ected.  Occasionally,  however,  we  have 
meningocele  or  encephalocele.  (Fig-  322.)  The  tumor  is  round,  fluct- 
uating, and  by  compression  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  can  be  forced  back 
into  the  spinal  canal.  Too  severe  pressure,  however,  may  produce  eclamj)- 
sia  or  other  grave  cerebral  symptoms.     The  base  of  the  tumor  depends 
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upon  the  size  of  the  opening,  being  pedunculated  if  it  is  small,  but  more 
sessile  if  large.  The  tumor  is  usually  covered  with  skin,  wliich,  how- 
ever, may  be  absent,  exposing  the  dura  mater.  If  there  is  nut  much 
tissue  covering  the  tumor,  transudation  may  occur  through  the  walls,  or 
rupture  of  the  sac  may  take  place  if  growth  is  rapid.  Some  portion  of 
the  lower  segment  of  the  cord  or  the  cauda-equina  is  apt  to  be  imprisoned 
in  the  sac.  The  extent  of  the  involvement  of  nerve-tissue  can  be  meas- 
ured by  the  paraplegia  or  other  evidences  of  lesion  in  the  s})inal  cord  and 
nerves. 

Gradual  absorption  of  the  fluid  may  occur,  and  the  child  may  grow 
up  with  little  inconvenience  from  the  shrivelled  tumor.  This,  of  course, 
takes  place  only  when  the  nerves  are  not  involved.  In  most  cases 
there  is  a  gradual  increase  in  the  size  of  the  tumor,  with  final  ulceration 
or  rupture,  followed  by  convulsions  or  coma  and  death.  The  fatal  ending 
may  also  come  Avith  a  gradual  emaciation  accompanying  })araplegia. 

Treatment.  The  treatment  of  small  tumors  consists  in  the  aj)|)lica- 
tion  of  a  soft  compress  to  avoid  friction  and  to  support  the  parts.  AMien 
the  tumor  is  growing,  however,  more  energetic  measures  may  be  tried. 
The  simplest  procedure  is  to  withdraw  the  fluid  by  aspiration,  and 
follow  this  with  gentle  but  constant  pressure.  The  fluid  must  be  slowly 
and  cautiously  removed,  for  fear  of  active  nervous  disturbance  and  even 
eclampsia.  Injections  with  iodine  of  various  strengths  have  been  tried, 
but  without  much  success.  In  some  cases  the  tumor  can  be  surgically 
removed  by  completely  excising  the  sac.  This  may  be  successfully 
accomplished  in  the  pedunculated  variety  where  the  opening  in  the 
lamina  is  small.  It  should  never  be  attempted  if  there  is  evidence 
that  the  cord  or  cauda  equina  may  be  involved  in  the  tumor. 

Cyanosis.  New-born  infants  sometimes  exhibit  a  persistent  blueness 
due  to  malformation  of  the  heart.  This  defect  usually  takes  the  form  of 
deficiency  in  the  inter-auricular  and  inter-ventricular  septa.  The  great 
vessels  may  likewise  be  involved  in  the  malformation,  especially  the  pul- 
monary artery.  Dr.  J.  L.  Smith  found  in  over  half  the  cases  he  exam- 
ined by  autopsy  that  the  pulmonary  artery  Avas  absent,  rudimentary, 
impervious,  or  partially  obstructed.  He  also  found  the  following  lesions  : 
Right  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  impervious  or  contracted;. orifice  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  and  the  right  auriculo-ventricular  aperture  impervious 
or  contracted;  right  ventricle  divided  into  two  cavities  by  a  supernumerary 
septum;  one  auricle  and  one  ventricle;  a  single  auriculo-ventricular  open- 
ing, with  inter-auricular  and  inter- ventricular  septa  incomplete;  mitral 
orifice  closed  or  contracted;  aorta  absent,  rudimentary,  impervious  or  par- 
tially obstructed:  aortice  orificand  left  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  imjier- 
vious  or  contracted;  aorta  and  jiulmonary  artery  transposed,  the  vena 
cava  entering  the  left  auricle;  pulmonary  veins  opening  into  the  right 
auricle  or  into  the  vena  cava  or  azygos  veins;  aorta  impervious  or  con- 
tracted al)0\'e  its  point  of  union  with  the  ductus  arteriosus;  the  pulmonary 
artery  wholly  or  in  part  supplying  blood  to  the  descending  aorta  through 
the  ductus  arteriosus. 

It  is  obvious  that  with  any  of  these  grave  central  lesions,  not  only  the 
peripheral  circulation  but  the  luitrition  as  well  must  suffer.  The  blood 
is  deficient  in  oxygen  and  has  an  excess  of  carbon  dioxide.  The  blue- 
ness is  most  pronounced  in  the  prominent  parts  of  the  face,  such  as  the 
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eyebrows,  cheek-bones,  nose,  and  lips.  The  hands  and  fingers  are  also 
prominently  affected.  The  color  varies  from  a  light  to  a  very  deep  purple, 
the  discoloration  being  aggravated  by  crying  or  other  disturbing  influence. 

While  the  infants  at  birth  may  be  well  developed,  there  are  soon 
evidences  of  failure  of  nutrition,  and  they  are  very  susceptible  to  inter- 
current diseases.  The  action  of  the  heart  is  rapid  and  tumultuous,  and 
the  resj)i ration  is  correspondingly  disturbed.  A^'arious  bruits  are  heard 
upon  auscultation  of  the  heart.  The  infants  suffer  from  lack  of  suffi- 
cient animal  heat,  and  because  of  this  and  pulmonary  congestion  they 
easily  contract  pneumonia.  Most  cases  do  not  survive  the  first  year, 
but  if  they  live  longer  they  present  a  stunted  appearance,  with  peculiar 
bullous  fingers  and  toes. 

All  that  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  treatment  is  to  strive  to  maintain 
the  natural  temperature  and  a  fair  nutrition. 

Malformation  of  the  Rectum  and  Anus.  Bodenhamer  gives  the  following 
classification  of  the  congenital  defects  of  these-  parts  :  (1)  Congenital  nar- 
rowing of  the  rectum  or  anus  without  complete  occlusion;  (2)  complete 
occlusion  of  the  anus  by  a  membranous  diaphragm  or  well-formed  skin; 
(3)  anus  absent  and  rectum  ending  in  a  blind  pouch  at  a  point  more  or 
less  distant  from  the  perineum;  (4)  anus  normal  in  appearance,  but 
ending  in  a  cul-de-sac,  and  the  rectum  ending  in  a  blind  pouch  at  a 
variable  distance  above  this  point;  (5)  anus  absent  and  the  rectum  end- 
ing in  a  fistula  opening  at  any  point  of  the  perineal  or  sacral  region;  (6) 
the  anus  absent,  and  the  rectum  ending  in  the  vagina,  the  bladder,  or 
the  urethra;  (7)  the  anus  and  rectum  normal,  but  the  ureter,  vagina,  or 
urethra  opening  into  the  rectal  cavity;   (8)  the  rectum  totally  absent. 

The  time  of  the  passage  of  the  first  stool  and  its  size  and  character 
should  always  be  investigated  by  the  attending  physician.  Minor  degrees 
of  stenosis  of  the  rectum  or  anus  are  not  infrequent  in  the  newly  born. 
Although  the  thin  feces  of  infancy  may  escape  without  difficulty,  when 
the  child  grows  older  and  the  excreta  become  more  solid,  stenosis  may 
occasion  much  inconvenience. 

Treatment.  Congenital  stenosis  is  best  treated  by  gradual  dilatation. 
A  convenient  bougie  is  the  index-finger,  well  oiled,  and  daily  inserted. 

When  a  thin  band  of  membranous  tissue  closes  the  anus,  a  crucial  inci- 
sion will  open  up  the  rectal  pouch.  For  the  graver  forms  of  malformation, 
elaborate  and  careful  operations  are  required,  which,  as  they  are  fully 
treated  in  works  on  surgery,  will  not  be  considered  here. 

Injuries  During  Birth. 

Excessive  Moulding.  In  difficult  labor,  even  though  spontaneously 
completed,  the  child  not  infrequently  suft'ers  more  or  less  serious  injury 
during  its  passage  through  the  birth-canal.  As  the  head  is  the  part  of 
the  fcetus  which  normally  offers  tlic  greatest  resistance,  it  is  the  most 
frequent  seat  of  such  injuries.  The  soft  and  yielding  character  of  the 
skull  and  the  moulding  to  wliich  it  is  frequently  subjected  may  produce 
marked  distortion.  Tlie  diameter  which  falls  in  relation  with  the  axis 
of  the  birth-canal  is  elongated  at  the  expense  of  the  engaging  diameters. 
Tiie  head,  however,  usually  resumes  its  normal  shape  within  a  few  days 
after  birth. 
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Cephalhsematoma  is  an  effusion  of  blood  between  the  bone  and  the 
periosteum  covering  it.  It  usually  appears  within  one  to  three  days  after 
birth.  Its  seat  may  be  any  portion  of  the  cranial  vault.  Most  com- 
monly it  occurs  in  the  parietal  region,  sometimes  over  the  temporal  or 
occipital  bones.  The  overlying  integument  presents  no  discoloration. 
A  bony  ring  is  soon  developed  around  the  base.  The  effusion  is,  in  most 
cases,  limited  by  a  suture.  The  effused  blood,  as  a  rule,  undergoes  absorp- 
tion within  the  first  three  months  of  life.  In  rare  cases  suppuration 
ensues,  and  even  caries  of  the  subjacent  bone  may  occur.  Tbe  fact  that 
the  tumor  does  not  communicate  with  the  brain  cavity,  which  fact  can 
usually  be  readily  made  out  by  palpation,  serves  to  distinguish  this  affec- 
tion from  encephalocele. 

Treatment.  In  most  cases  no  treatment  is  called  for.  Should  the 
tumor  grow  it  may  be  strapped  with  adhesive  plaster,  the  head  first  being 
shaved.  Incision,  while  generally  condemned,  has  been  practised  with 
success.  It  offers  the  advantage  of  immediate  relief,  and  leaves  no  per- 
manent deformity.  The  effused  blood  can  usually  be  removed  through 
a  small  opening.  A  firm  compress  is  worn  for  several  days  to  prevent 
refilling.  It  is  needless  to  say  tliat  the  strictest  asepsis  must  be  observed. 
If  suppuration  occurs  the  usual  surgical  treatment  of  abscess  must  be 
carried  out. 

Injuries  to  Bone  and  Muscles.  The  soft  and  partially  developed  con- 
dition of  infantile  bone  renders  it  liable  to  injury  if  subjected  to  much 
mechanical  violence  during  delivery.  The  cranial  bones  are  especially 
liable  to  indentation  and  fracture  when  the  forceps  is  employed,  yet  such 
accidents  may  occur  in  spontaneous  labor.  Fracture  of  the  cranial  bones 
is  most  frequently  in  the  parietals.  When  the  brain  is  not  injured  the 
fracture  is  not  apt  to  result  seriously.  Rupture  of  intracranial  blood- 
vessels may  lead  to  fatal  hemorrhage.  Simple  indentations  apparently 
cause  little  if  any  damage  to  the  brain  structures.  Gentle  efforts  at 
reduction  may  be  attempted,  and  thus  the  normal  shape  be  restored. 
Fracture  of  the  inferior  maxillary  bone  may  result  from  traction  with 
the  fingers  in  unskilful  delivery  of  the  after-coming  head  in  breech  pre- 
sentations. Injuries  may  be  inflicted  upon  the  vertebrae  or  the  spinal 
cord,  with  resulting  paraplegia,  and  they  are  almost  invariably  fatal. 
Fracture  of  the  humerus  not  uncommonly  occurs  in  forcible  delivery  of 
the  arm  in  breech  births,  or  separation  of  the  epiphysis  from  the  shaft  of 
the  bone  may  take  place.  Fracture  of  the  clavicle  usually  results  from 
violent  use  of  the  fingers  in  extracting  the  after-coming  head.  The 
femur  may  be  fractured  from  misdirected  traction  with  fingers  or  fillet 
in  breech  delivery.  Hsematoma  of  the  sterno  cleido-mastoid  muscle  may 
result  from  artificial  interference  in  breech  extractions.  A  hard  tumor 
about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg  may  be  seen  developing  in  this  nuiscle, 
usually  on  its  anterior  border.  It  is  noticed  between  the  ages  of  one 
and  six  weeks,  and  usually  disappears  by  absorption  in  a  month  or  so. 
The  muscle  fibres  are  sometimes  torn.  Hsematoma  of  the  sterno- cleido- 
mastoid  may  lead  to  contracture  of  the  injured  muscle  and  torticollis. 

Birth  Palsies — Facial  Paralysis.  Injuries  to  the  nerves  during  birth 
may  be  central  or  peripheral.  The  former  injuries  are,  fortunately, 
the  less  frequent. 

Pressure  upon  the  seventh  or  facial  nerve  at  the  stylo-mastoid  fora- 
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men  by  the  blades  of  the  forceps  is  usually  responsible  for  facial  paralysis. 
The  affection  is,  in  most  cases,  unilateral,  and  will  not  be  noticed  when 
the  infant  is  at  rest.  When  nursing  or  crying  the  palsy  of  the  affected 
side  is  apparent.  Recovery  usually  takes  place  spontaneously  in  a  few 
weeks.  If  the  paralysis  does  not  disappear  promptly,  faradism  may  be 
employed.      In  rare  cases  the  [)alsy  is  permanent. 

Duchenne's  Paralysis.  The  next  most  frequent  peripheral  palsy  is  seen 
in  the  arm.  Various  conditions  during  birth  may  produce  compression 
and  injury  of  the  nerves  about  the  shoulder,  such  as  severe  pressure  of 
the  obstetrician's  finger  or  the  blunt  hook  in  the  axilla,  hematoma  of  the 
sterno-cleido-mastoid,  or  fracture  of  the  humerus  with  displacement  of 
the  fragments.  The  greatest  number  of  upper-arm  paralyses,  generally 
known  as  Erb's  or  Duchenne's  paralysis,  occur  after  breech  deliveries. 
The  injury  usually  results  from  traction  made  upon  the  shoulder  in  the 
delivery  of  the  head,  or  in  bringing  down  the  arm  when  it  is  found  above 
the  head,  or  upon  the  head  in  vertex  deliveries,  and  is  due,  as  a  rule,  to 


Fig.  362. 


Duchenne's  paralysis.    (.Iewett.)' 


stretching  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  cervical  nerves.  Dragging 
the  head  or  the  trunk  strongly  to  one  side  is  usually  responsible  for  the 
exceasive  traction  upon  the  nerve  trunks  of  the  injured  side.     The  deltoid, 


1  By  courtesy  of  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Haynes. 
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biceps,  brachialis  anticus,  and  supinator  longus  are  the  muscles  oftenest 
affected.  In  mild  cases  the  j^araiysis  may  not  be  noticed  for  some  weeks, 
while  in  severe  ones  it  will  usually  be  apparent  at  once. 

Diagnosis.  The  jiosition  of  the  arm  is  characteristic.  It  hangs 
helpless  at  the  side  and  is  rotated  inward  (Fig.  362).  As  the  triceps  is 
not  affected,  the  child  can  extend  the  forearm,  but  cannot  flex  it.  After 
a  few  weeks  the  affected  muscles  show  more  or  less  atrophy,  but  the 
child  will  generally  begin  to  use  the  forearm.  The  diagnosis  of  Erb's 
paralysis  is  not,  as  a  rule,  difficult  when  seen  during  the  first  year.  The 
peculiar  position  of  the  arm  and  the  group  of  muscles  involved  are  rarely 
met  with  in  any  other  affection  at  this  early  age. 

Prognosis.  The  prognosis  will  depend  upon  the  severity  of  the 
symptoms  and  the  time  when  the  treatment  is.  begun.  Spontaneous  re- 
covery takes  place  in  some  cases  within  two  or  three  months.  If  there 
is  but  little  improvement  after  this  length  of  time,  spontaneous  recovery 
is  not  to  be  exj)ectcd,  and  the  case  demands  active  treatment.  In  some 
cases  partial  paralysis  may  remain  for  several  years  or  be  permanent. 

Treatment  should  be  begun  as  early  as  the  third  month,  and  should 
consist  in  frictions  or  massage  and  the  persistent  use  of  electricity.  If 
the  muscles  react  to  the  faradic  current  it  may  be  used;  but  if  not,  the 
galvanic  current  must  be  employed.  The  treatment  must  be  continued 
for  several  months,  or  until  recovery  is  nearly  complete.  The  foregoing- 
treatment  applies  also  in  facial  paralysis. 

Central  Paralysis.  A  form  of  meningeal  apoplexy,  followed  by  hemi- 
])legia,  is  one  of  the  results  of  prolonged  and  difficult  labor.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  use  of  forceps  is  largely  responsible  for  this  accident, 
and  the  rough  avid  careless  use  of  instruments  is  doubtless  a  competent 
cause.  The  writer  believes,  howev^er,  that  too  long  delay  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  forceps  when  the  head  is  being  subjected  to  prolonged  press- 
ure is  oftener  responsible  for  this  unfortunate  accident.  The  careless 
use  of  ergot  before  delivery,  by  inducing  a  tetanic  contraction  of  the 
uterus,  also  favors  congestion  of  the  foetal  brain. 

Symptoms  and  Pro(jnosis.  The  symptoms  induced  by  meningeal 
extravasation  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  seat  and  extent  of  the  effusion. 
The  extravasation  'is  frequently  located  over  the  motor  convolutions, 
and  if  not  extensive  the  hemiplegia  may  disappear  with  the  absorption 
of  the  blood.  If  more  extensive,  however,  the  infant  may  be  still- 
born, or,  if  living,  it  may  soon  die  from  asphyxia  or  in  a  comatose 
condition.  Convulsions  may  occur  shortly  after  birth,  followed  by 
coma.  If  death  does  not  ensue  the  prognosis  for  the  extremities  affected 
is  good,  as  the  paralysis  gradually  improves,  often  undergoing  complete 
recovery.  The  brain,  howev^er,  may  be  irreparably  injured,  as  shown  by 
subsequent  epilepsy  or  even  by  various  degrees  of  idiocy. 

Treatment.  The  treatment  must  be  preventive.  This  consists  in 
avoiding  as  much  as  })ossible  prolonged  ])ressure  upon  the  foetal  head,  in 
a  careful  use  of  the  forcej)S,  and  in  seeing  that  the  infant  cries  imme- 
diately after  birth,  thus  being  assured  that  the  lungs  are  inflating.  It  is 
of  great  imjiortance  that  the  transition  from  the  foetal  to  the  post-natal 
circulation  should  at  once  take  place  at  birth,  as  otherwise  great  damage 
may  be  done,  particularly  to  the  brain ;  the  vessels  here  are  fragile  and 
easily  ruptured.      If  the  infant  cries  the  expanding  lungs  draw  off  the 
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excess  of  blood  that  may  do  damage  elsewhere.  The  physician  should 
'^ive  his  first  attention  to  the  infant  until  this  happens,  as  a  short  period 
»f  asphyxia  may  do  incalculable  harm.  If  the  lungs  do  not  act,  it  is 
»vell  to  let  the  cord  bleed  to  the  extent  of  a  few  drachms  to  prevent 
severe  congestion  of  other  vital  organs. 

Asphyxia.  The  accidents- during  labor  that  induce  asphyxia  are:  Sud- 
den death  of  the  mother,  constant  pressure  upon  the  umbilical  cord, 
severe  compression  of  any  part  of  the  foetal  body,  especially  the  head, 
as  noted  above,  and  more  or  less  complete  detachment  of  the  placenta. 
In  consequence  of  the  air-hunger  induced  by  these  conditions,  a  vigorous 
infant  may  by  inspiratory  suction  take  in  secretions  of  the  birth-canal, 
which  may  cause  suffocation  after  birth  or  induce  pneumonia  later.  Very 
feeble  infants  may  fail  to  establish  respiratory  movements  after  birth, 
owing  to  weak  or  defective  muscles  and  nerves.  In  partial  asphyxia 
there  is  congestion  and  suffusion  of  the  skin,  with  blueness  of  the  mucous 
membranes,  full  pulse,  and  moderate  action  of   the  reflexes.     As  the 

Fig.  363. 


Byrd's  method— expiration.    (Jewett.) 

symptoms  of  carbon-dioxide  poisoning  become  more  marked,  the  pulse 
grows  feebler,  the  skin  paler, and  the  mucous  membranes  assume  a  grayish- 
blue  color.  The  reflexes  are  likewise  lost.  The  prognosis  in  the  latter 
condition  is  exceedingly  bad.  In  the  milder  degrees  of  birth-asphyxia 
recovery  usually  ensues. 

The  Preventive  Treatment  consists  in  measures  addressed  to  the 
acceleration  of  tedious  labors  and  the  prevention  of  prolonged  ])rcssure 
upon  the  f(etal  parts,  especially  the  head.     Duriug  descent  of  the  head 
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malpositions  of  the  cord,  especially  prolapse,  or  winding  tightly  around 
the  neck,  must  be  looked  for,  and,  if  possible,  corrected.  One  of  the 
possible  causes  of  asphyxia  will  be  removed  if  as  soon  as  the  head  is 
born  it  is  so  turned  that  the  face  shall  not  lie  in  a  pool  of  blood  and 
liquor  amnii.  At  the  same  time  the  mouth  and  fauces  can  hastily  be 
cleaned  of  mucus  with  a  moist  rag  drawn  over  the  finger,  or  by  means 
of  a  soft  rubber  tube  with  a  rubber  bulb  attached.  In  moderate  degrees 
of  asphyxia  the  stimulus  of  the  cool  external  air,  and  allowing  a  drachm 
or  two  of  blood  to  escape  by  the  cord,  will  be  sufficient.  Should  this 
not  suffice  the  chest  may  be  sprinkled  with  cold  water  to  stimulate  the 
reflexes,  while  the  infant  is  held  suspended  by  the  feet  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  mucus  to  gravitate  from  the  air-passages.  The  child  may  be 
plunged  alternately  into  hot  and  cold  water.  The  hot  water  should  have 
a  temperature  not  exceeding  105°  F.  When  these  external  stimuli  fail  to 
excite  respiratory  movements,  resort  must  be  had  to  artificial  respiration. 


Fig.  364. 


Byrd's  method— inspiration.     (Jewett.j 

The  child's  pharynx  should  first  be  cleared  of  mucus  and  other  liquid 
matei-ial  that  may  have  been  drawn  into  it  by  premature  efforts  at  respi- 
ration. The  simplest  and  most  eft'ectual  method  of  inflating  the  lungs 
is  by  direct  insufflation — the  mouth-to-mouth  method. 

Direct  Insufflation.  The  child  is  placed  upon  its  back  with  the 
head  extended  by  means  of  a  small  pillow  or  roll  of  clothing  placed 
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under  its  neck;  the  mouth  is  well  cleansed  and  a  towel  or  handkerchief 
is  spread  over  the  face.  With  one  hand  closing  the  nose,  and  with  the 
other  making  pressure  upon  the  epigastrium,  to  ])revent  the  inflation  of 
the  stomach,  the  physician  forces  air  from  his  own  gently  into  the  child's 
mouth  and  inflates  the  lungs.  The  air  is  expelled  by  gentle  pressure 
upon  its  chest,  and  the  process  then  repeated.  When  properly  per- 
formed, this  method  is  safer  than  passing  a  catheter  or  other  instrument 
into  the  trachea,  as  is  sometimes  practised.  Care  should  be  taken  lest 
injury  be  done  to  the  air-cells  by  too  forcible  expansion. 

Byrd's  Method  is  simple  and  efficient,  and  can  be  conducted  without 
rough  handling,  a  matter  of  no  little  importance.  The  child  lies  upon 
its  back  on  the  palmar  surfaces  of  the  operator's  outstretched  hands. 


Fig.  365. 


Schultze's  method  of  artificial  respiration— expiration.    (Jewett.) 

The  operator  by  elevating  the  radial  edges  of  his  hands  doubles  the 
child's  trunk  upon  itself — expiration  (Fig.  363).  Then  by  lowering  the 
radial  well  below  the  level  of  the  ulnar  borders  of  the  hands  the  child's 
trunk  is  thrown  into  a  position  of  extreme  extension — inspiration  (Fig. 
364). 

The  Method  of  Schultze  is  as  follows :  The  operator  holds  the 
infant  su.spended,  face  to  the  front,  his  index-fingers  being  hooked  in 
the  axillae,  the  thumbs  resting  on  the  front  of  the  chest  and  the  fingers 
upon  the  infant's  back.  The  lower  portion  of  the  child's  body  is 
now  swung  outward,  upward,  and  finally  toward  the  operator's  face. 
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inverting  the  position.  Care  slioukl  bo  taken  that  the  trunk  is  most 
stronirly  flexed  in  the  hnnhar  region.  In  this  position  the  thorax 
is  compressed— «7j/m//o/)  (Fig.  3G5).  The  child's  k)wer  extremities 
are  now  swung  outward  away  from  the  operator's  ])ody  and  down- 
ward till  the  child  hangs  suspended  by  its  axilke  in  the  position  first 
described.  In  this  position  of  the  child,  hanging  by  its  upper  extremi- 
ties, the  abdominal  contents  fall  and  the  diaphragm  ^in^s— Inspiration 


Fig.  366. 


Schultze's  method— inspiration.    (Jewett.) 


(Fig.  36G).     To  assist  the  respiratory  movements  the  pressure  of  the 
operator's   thumb  is  relaxed   during 'inspiration  and   increased   during 
expiration.     This  method  is  not  to  be  recommended  in  fecl)k'  cliildren. 
Laborde'.s  Method.   Laborde  recommends  rhythmical  traction  upon 
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the  tono-iie  cio^ht  or  ten  times  a  minute  as  an  eifective  method  of  estab- 
lishing  respiratory  movements.  It  has  the  advantage  that  it  can  be 
carried  on  while  the  child  is  kept  in  the  warm  bath,  and  it  does  not 
involve  rough  usage. 

Fig.  367. 


Laborde's  forceps  for  traction  on  the  tongue  of  the  new-born  in  the  treatment  of  asphyxia. 
(After  Ribemont-Dessaignes  and  Lepage.) 

Other  Measures.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not  enough 
that  the  child  begins  to  breathe:  it  must  be  watched  for  some  time  to  see 
that  the  respirations  continue.  It  may  be  advisable  in  some  cases  to 
administer  hypodermically  ten  to  twenty  drops  of  whiskey  combined 
with  1  minim  of  tincture  of  belladonna  or  y^o  grain  of  strychnine.  In 
most  cases  it  will  be  necessary  after  resuscitation  to  apply  dry  heat 
by  a  hot-water  bag  or  other  means.  In  asphyxia  pallida  a  rectal  injec- 
tion of  water  at  a  temperature  of  110°  F.  is  of  marked  service. 

Atelectasis.  Closely  allied  to  asphyxia,  and  often  associated  with  it,  is 
a  persistence  of  the  foetal  condition  of  the  lungs,  either  of  one  or  both  in 
whole  or  in  part.  It  is  due  to  failure  of  the  infant  to  completely  inflate 
the  lungs,  and  may  persist  for  a  considerable  time.  Sometimes  it  results 
in  death,  even  after  respiration  had  apparently  been  fully  established. 

This  is  more  apt  to  involve  the  lower  lobes  than  the  upper  ones.  It 
is  frequently  seen  in  premature  infants  with  feeble  respiration.  The 
cause  may  also  be  injury  to  the  brain  from  pressure.  The  symptoms 
are  those  of  deficient  respiratory  action,  such  as  pallor,  feeble  cry,  and 
poor  circulation,  with  very  little  expansion  of  the  chest-walls  over  the 
affected  area.  Deep  inspiration  may  be  encouraged  by  artificial  respira- 
tion, and  the  vitality  conserved  by  the  external  application  of  heat  and 
the  judicious  administration  of  nourishment  and  stimulants. 

Foetal  Death  must  be  distinguished  from  asphyxia.  In  the  former 
the  heart  pulsations  cannot  be  felt,  and  respirations  and  reflexes  are 
absent.  In  the  latter  the  heart  is  pulsating,  reflexes  are  present,  and 
there  may  be  feeble  attempts  at  respiration.  We  should  not  refrain  from 
efforts  at  resuscitation  because  the  heart-sounds  are  absent  or  no  pulsa- 
tions can  be  felt  in  the  precordial  region.  The  distinction  between  a 
deadborn  and  a  stillborn  infant  can  usually  be  made  by  the  rapid  fall  of 
rectal  temperature  in  the  former  to  ten  or  fifteen  degrees  below  normal 
and  by  the  widely  dilated  condition  of  the  pupils  in  the  deadborn.  One 
or  two  forcible  inflations  of  the  lungs  by  the  mouth-to-mouth  method 
will  usually  cause  the  heart  to  pulsate  in  the  stillborn,  while  it  will  iiave 
no  effect  oil  the  deadborn.  If  the  heart  pulsates  after  this  trial,  a  hypo- 
dermic injection  of  whiskey,  "iv-x,  and  strychnine,  gr.  yijj,  may  be 
given  and  artificial  respiration  continued. 
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Diseases  of  the  New-bom. 

Mastitis.  Tlie  mammary  glands  of  the  new-born  infant  often  secrete 
a  milk-like  (substance,  which  appears  between  the  fourth  and  tenth  days 
after  birth.  During  this  time  there  may  be  swelling  of  the  glands, 
which  gradually  abates  with  the  subsidence  of  the  secretion  until,  usually 
by  the  twentieth  day  at  the  latest,  both  secretion  and  swelling  have  disap- 
peared. In  some  cases,  however,  the  glands  may  remain  engorged  and 
tender,  and  suppuration  ensue.  This  implies  infection,  and  is  exceedingly 
rare  when  proper  antiseptic  precautions  have  been  observed  during  and 
after  labor. 

Treatment.  When  there  is  simple  swelling  the  parts  may  be  cleansed 
with  soap  and  water  and  bathed  with  a  weak  antiseptic  solution,  either 
of  carbolic  acid  or  bichloride  of  mercury.  Gentle  support  with  absorb- 
ent cotton  and  a  bandage  -will  also  be  indicated.  If,  in  spite  of  this, 
suppuration  occurs,  there  will  be  rise  of  temperature  and  the  local  signs 
of  abscess.  Then  early  incision,  under  proper  antiseptic  precautions, 
constitutes  the  treatment. 

Umbilical  Hemorrhage.  Hemorrhage  may  take  place  from  the  stump 
of  the  cord  shortly  after  birth,  from  insecure  ligation,  from  shrinkage 
of  the  funis,  or  from  slipping  of  the  ligature.  Laceration  of  the  cord 
between  the  abdomen  and  the  ligature  may  also  be  responsible  for  hemor- 
rhage. Secondary  hemorrhage,  usually  between  the  fifth  and  fifteenth 
days,  may  occur,  even  though  the  cord  has  been  securely  ligated  and 
properly  watched.  The  trouble  may  be  due  to  changes  in  the  walls  of 
the  minute  bloodvessels,  allowing  transudation,  or  to  imperfect  coagula- 
bility of  the  blood.  In  the  latter  case  the  hypogastric  artery  and  the 
umbilical  artery  and  vein  have  not  been  tightly  occluded  by  the  usual 
fibrinous  plug.  The  hemorrhage  is  accounted  for  by  syphilis,  jaundice, 
hgemophilia,  or  by  depraved  health  on  the  part  of  the  parents. 

Treatment.  The  great  majority  of  cases  are  fatal  from  the  impos- 
sibility of  controlling  the  hemorrhage.  In  the  milder  ones  a  compress 
of  lint  tightly  applied  with  adhesive  strips  may  be  sufficient.  In  more 
obstinate  cases  the  lint  may  be  saturated  with  a  styptic,  such  as  Monsel's 
solution.  Dr.  J.  L.  Smith  recommends  filling  the  umbilicus  with  a  thick 
layer  of  plaster-of-Paris  that  is  supported  by  the  hand  until  it  hardens, 
and  then  secured  by  a  bandage.  In  the  most  obstinate  bleeding  the 
umbilicus  may  be  transfixed  with  two  needles  placed  at  right  angles,  and 
a  figure-of-eight  ligature  be  placed  tightly  around  them. 

Umbilical  Vegetations.  Fungous  granulations  at  times  appear,  arising 
from  the  floor  of  the  umbilical  fossa,  shortly  after  the  falling  of  the  cord. 
They  may  attain  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  they  usually  exude  a  bloody  serum, 
which  may  induce  excoriations  in  the  surrounding  skin.  The  granula- 
tions may  gradually  atrophy  after  weeks  or  months  of  sluggish  existence. 
The  constant  moisture  and  discharge  is,  however,  a  source  of  irritation, 
and  it  is  best  to  destroy  the  growths.  This  can  be  accomplished  by 
repeated  cauterization  with  the  solid  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or,  better 
still,  by  passing  a  ligature  around  the  base  of  the  mass  and  amputating 
the  exuberant  granulations  with  scissors.  A  dry  dressing  of  boric  acid, 
subnitrate  of  bismuth,  or  iodoform  may  then  be  applied. 

Umbilical  Hernia,     There  may  be  an  incomplete  closure  of  the  umbilical 
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ring  from  defective  development  of  the  abdominal  wall,  with  resulting 
protrusion  of  abdominal  viscera  at  this  point.  Tendency  to  protrusion 
must  be  corrected  at  once  by  the  coustant  application  of  a  pad  or  truss. 
If  this  is  not  sufficient,  or  if  the  rupture  increases  rapidly  in  size,  imme- 
diate operative  interference  is  demanded. 

Icterus  Neonatorum.  Icterus  is  a  common  affection  of  the  new-born. 
Two  distinct  varieties  are  recognized,  differing  widely  as  regards  causa- 
tion and  prognosis,  and  known  as  the  mild  and  the  grave  forms. 

Mild  Form.  Two  divergent  theories  have  been  advanced  to  account 
for  this  form.  The  first  considers  the  jaundice  to  be  purely  haematic; 
the  second  theory  regards  it  as  hepatic  in  origin.  Bile  is  first  formed  in 
the  liver,  and  then  carried  into  the  circulation,  the  resorption  being  due 
either  to  congestion  or  to  oedema  of  the  hepatic  tissue.  It  seems  highly 
probable  that  both  these  theories  may  apply  in  different  instances,  and 
doubtless  many  cases  of  icterus  neonatorum  are  to  be  satisfactorily 
explained  only  by  taking  into  consideration  a  morbid  condition  of  both 
the  blood  and  the  liver,  thus  combining  the  hjematic  and  hepatic  theories. 

The  intense  congestion  of  the  skin  observed  during  the  first  few  hours 
of  life  often  produces  a  yellowish  coloration  that  cannot  be  considered 
jaundice.  It  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  discoloration  of  the  skin  fol- 
lowing an  ordinary  cutaneous  bruise.  The  yellow  tint  is  at  first  seen 
only  on  deep  pressure,  but  as  the  erythema  fades  the  yellowness  increases. 
The  conjunctivae  are  not  colored,  and  the  urine  appears  normal.  This 
yellowness  is  usually  first  noticed  on  the  second  day,  and  may  continue 
a  few  days  or  a  week. 

The  term  "  true  icterus"  can  be  applied  only  to  those  cases  in  which 
the  yellow  discoloration  of  the  skin  is  caused  by  a  staining  by  the  bile 
pigments.  This  more  often  occurs  in  cases  of  prolonged  or  difficult 
labor,  in  children  born  asphyxiated  or  before  term,  and  in  generally 
feeble  infants.  It  is  very  frequently  seen  in  foundling  asylums.  It 
may  appear  as  early  as  a  few  hours  after  birth,  but  usually  is  not  marked 
until  the  second  or  third  day.  In  very  mild  cases  the  yellow  color 
may  appear  only  on  the  face,  chest,  and  back,  the  conjunctivae  being  but 
faintly  tinted  and  the  urine  and  feces  normal  in  appearance.  In  severer 
forms  the  urine  may  be  high-colored  enough  to  stain  the  linen,  and  the 
jaundiced  hue  may  extend  to  the  arms  and  abdomen.  Some  infants  pre- 
sent a  yellowish  discoloration  of  the  whole  body,  with  typical  clay-colored 
stools.  In  most  cases  the  jaundice  has  disappeared  by  the  eighth  or  tenth 
day.  It  may,  however,  persist  for  several  weeks.  In  rare  cases,  after 
having  much  diminished,  it  reappears  with  renewed  intensity.  No 
matter  how  extensive  this  form  of  jaundice  may  be,  it  causes  very  little 
constitutional  disturbance.  The  liver  may  be  slightly  enlarged,  and  occa- 
sionally there  are  symptoms  of  intestinal  catarrh.  A  few  small  doses  of 
calomel  or  mercury  with  chalk  will  be  all  the  medication  required. 

Grave  Form.  This  form  is,  fortunately,  rare,  and  may  be  produced 
by  several  different  conditions.  Defects  in  the  bile-ducts  will  first  be 
mentioned  as  among  the  commonest  causes.  In  some  cases  all  the  large 
bile-ducts  have  been  absent;  in  others  the  ductus  communis  choledochus 
has  been  narrowed,  obliterated,  or  entirely  absent.  Sometimes  a  fibrous 
cord  has  been  found  in  place  of  the  gall-duct.  The  cystic  duct  has  been 
absent  ajid  the  gall-bladder  in  a  rudimentary  condition.      Accompany- 
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ing  an  obliteration  of  the  gall-ducts  cirrhosis  is  usually  found  in  the 
liver,  which  will  be  more  or  less  marked,  according  to  the  length  of 
time  the  infant  survives.  The  liver  is  generally  enlarged.  Jaundice 
that  is  due  to  obstruction  or  obliteration  of  the  biliary  passages  may 
appear  a  few  hours  after  birth,  and  soon  acquire  a  marked  intensity.  It 
often,  however,  does  not  appear  for  one  or  two  weeks  after  birth.  The 
yellowish  discoloration  of  the  skin  may  vary  from  day  to  day,  at  times 
being  much  more  intense  than  others.  The  conjunctivae  are  yellow.  The 
fecal  discharges  lose  color  and  have  an  offensive  odor,  while  the  urine 
stains  the  naj)kin  a  yellow  or  greenish-brown.  The  spleen,  as  well  as  the 
liver,  is  usually  enlarged,  which  partially  accounts  for  the  increase  in 
size  of  the  abdomen.  Umbilical  hemorrhage  is  a  grave  and  not  infre- 
quent svmptom  in  this  form  of  jaundice.  The  bleeding  is  not  sudden 
and  profuse,  but  begins  as  an  oozing  shortly  after  the  separation  of  the 
navel  string.  It  is  apt  to  commence  at  night.  Death  is  always  hastened 
by  this  accident,  and  exhaustion  from  loss  of  blood  is  added  to  that 
induced  by  indigestion  and  malassimilation.  There  may  also  be  a  species 
of  general  purpura,  bleeding  taking  place  from  the  nose,  mouth,  or 
stomach.  Infants  may  live  for  several  months  with  impervious  or 
defective  bile-ducts,  though  death  usually  takes  place  earlier,  from  fail- 
ure of  nutrition. 

Another  form  of  grave  icterus  neonatorum  is  observed  in  connection 
with  certain  inflammatory  changes  in  the  liver,  usually  taking  the  form 
of  an  interstitial  hepatitis,  with  which  may  be  conjoined  inflammation  of 
the  biliary  canals.  This  lesion  is  apt  to  be  one  of  the  results  of  congen- 
ital syphilis,  as  is  likewise  perihepatitis,  which  may  cause  a  complete 
obliteration  of  the  biliary  passages.  The  latter  form  of  inflammation 
often  involves  the  connective  tissue  surrounding  the  common  duct,  the 
portal  vein,  and  the  hepatic  artery  on  the  under  surface  of  the  liver. 
These  cases,  however,  may  not  always  be  of  syphilitic  origin.  Perhaps 
the  commonest  manifestation  of  the  grave  form  of  icterus  in  the  newly 
born  is  seen  in  connection  with  septic  poisoning — that  is,  generally  accom- 
panied with  phlebitis.     This  will  be  considered  under  the  head  of  sepsis. 

Umbilical  Infection.  The  umbilicus  is  the  most  vulnerable  spot  for  the 
entrance  of  septic  poisons  during  or  shortly  after  birth.  Upon  ligation 
of  the  cord  the  blood  that  remains  in  the  umbilical  veins  forms  small 
thrombi  that  should  gradually  harden,  and  in  time  become  calcified, 
forming  a  fibrous  cord  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  ductus  arteriosus 
and  ductus  venosus.  In  these  latter  structures  the  formation  of  thrombi 
is  never  accompanied  with  grave  consequences,  since  their  internal  situa- 
tion prevents  the  access  of  infectious  agents.  Pyogenic  organisms,  iiow- 
ever,  can  readily  gain  access  to  the  umbilical  vein,  and  give  rise  to 
umbilical  phlebitis  and  septicaemia. 

There  is  a  constant  alteration  after  birth  in  the  blood-pressure  in  the 
umbilical  vein,  due  to  the  action  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  by  which  a  sort 
of  flux  and  reflux  is  produced.  This  favors  infection  of  the  system 
when  the  contents  of  this  vein  become  septic. 

This  grave  accident  is  liable  to  occur  when  the  mother  is  in  a  septic 
condition.  The  poison  may  be  produced  by  the  same  agents  that  have 
caused  the  puerperal  fever.  In  these  cases  of  sepsis  there  is  a  puri- 
form  or  yellow  softening  of  the  thrombi  that  fill  the  umbilical  vein. 
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The  softened  matter  consists  of  pus-corpuscles  and  finely  granular  matter 
containing  micrococci.  This  sets  up  an  inflammation  not  only  in  the 
vessel  itself,  but  also  in  the  surrounding  tissues.  Infective  emboli  may 
be  carried  to  various  parts  of  the  body.  As  the  micrococci  enter  the 
umbilical  vein  from  the  umbilical  fossa,  owing  to  the  pervionsness  of  this 
vessel,  the  structures  near  at  hand,  especially  the  liver,  l)ear  tlie  first  brunt 
of  the  septic  inflammation.  The  latter  organ  is  usually  found  much  dis- 
eased or  degenerated.  There  is  severe  jaundice,  with  constant  elevation 
of  temperature  and  other  symptoms  of  general  septic  infection.  If  the 
infant  lives  long  enough  peritonitis  will  probably  develop,  and  sometimes 
empyema  or  even  meningitis.  In  all  cases  evidence  of  severe  illness 
and  prostration  are  present.  Cutaneous,  mucous,  or  visceral  hemorrhages 
may  supervene  at  any  time.  The  abdomen  is  generally  swollen  and 
tender,  and  dirty-looking  pus  may  be  seen  oozing  from  the  navel;  slight 
pressure  about  the  umbilicus  will  often  cause  pus  to  exude  if  it  is  not 
otherwise  apparent.  The  fecal  discharges  may  be  of  natural  appearance, 
but  the  urine  is  usually  highly  colored.  The  infant  refuses  nourishment, 
and  there  may  be  vomiting  of  greenish  matter.  Severe  nervous  symp- 
toms, such  as  convulsions  or  coma,  supervene  before  death.  While  the 
umbilicus  is  the  most  common  seat  of  septic  infection,  any  sore  or  abra- 
sion elsewhere  may  afford  entrance  to  germs.  Erysipelatous  eruptions 
on  the  abdomen,  chest,  or  other  parts,  are  the  most  frequent  manifesta- 
tions of  such  infection. 

Treatment.  The  prophylactic  treatment  of  sepsis  consists  in  the 
oareful  antiseptic  management  of  labor  and  proper  attention  and  clean- 
liness in  reference  to  the  navel.  Localized  sepsis  may  be  combated  by 
the  topical  use  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  bichloride  of  mercury  solution, 
or  other  strong  antiseptic  agents. 

The  remedial  treatment  of  systemic  infection  consists  in  full  stimula- 
tion and  general  support  and  the  judicious  use  of  external  refrigerant 
measures.    In  the  latter  condition,  however,  treatment  is  generally  futile. 

Conjunctivitis.  The  conjunctival  membrane  in  the  newly  born  is  very 
sensitive,  and  frequently  the  seat  of  inflammation.  A  mild  catarrhal 
inflammation  is  often  seen,  unattended  by  swelling  of  the  lids,  the  inner 
surface  being  reddened  and  covered  with  a  slight  viscous  secretion.  The 
eyes  must  be  kept  cleansed  by  frequent  bathing  or  irrigation  with  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  boric  acid.  A  little  vaseline  may  be  applied  to  the  lids 
to  prevent  retention  of  the  secretion  by  adhesion  of  their  edges. 

Ophthalmia  Neonatorum.  This  form  of  purulent  conjunctivitis  may 
be  due  to  infection  by  the  gonococcus  or  by  various  pyogenic  cocci. 
The  former  is  the  infecting  agent  in  about  36  per  cent,  of  cases.  If 
the  disease  manifests  itself  by  the  second  or  third  day,  the  infection 
probably  took  place  during  birth.  When  there  is  a  delay  of  a  week 
or  more,  however,  the  virus  has  probably  been  conveyed  by  careless 
attendants,  by  soiled  fingers  or  other  infected  objects.  Tlie  inflammation 
is  of  an  intensely  virulent  type,  involving  both  the  ocular  and  palpebral 
conjunctivae.  The  sac  is  filled  with  a  grayish  muco-purulent  secretion, 
and  there  is  intense  chemosis.  The  subconjunctival  connective  tissue 
and  skin  are  much  swollen,  so  that  the  eye  can  only  with  difficulty  be 
opened.  There  are  photophobia,  pain  in  the  eye,  and  rise  of  temperature. 
Unless  the  symptoms  quickly  subside,  the  eye  is  irreparably  damaged 
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by  ulceration  and  partial  destruction  of  the  cornea.  The  inflammation 
begins  in  one  eye,  but  soon  attacks  the  other  unless  it  is  effectively  pro- 
tected. 

The  Prophylactic  Treatment  consists  in  employing  antiseptic 
vaginal  douclies  in  the  parturient  woman  when  there  is  any  muco- 
purulent discluirge,  and  dropping  two  or  three  drops  of  a  2  ])er  cent, 
solution  of  silver  nitrate  into  each  eye  immediately  after  birth,  after  the 
method  proposed  by  Credo. 

Curative  Treatment.  AVhen  the  inflammation  has  actually  begun 
the  eye  must  be  kejit  as  free  of  pus  as  possible  by  constant  Avashings  with 
a  saturated  solution  of  boric  acid.  The  swelled  and  ])uff'y  lids  should 
have  applied  to  them  every  few  minutes  pledgets  of  sheet  lint  that  have 
been  kept  upon  a  cake  of  ice,  and  the  pus  must  be  removed  every  hour 
or  two.  Constant  cleansing  and  cooling  of  the  surface  will  require  the 
services  of  a  careful  nurse  night  and  day.  A  2  per  cent,  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  or  of  bichloride  of  mercury  one  or  two  grains  to  the 
pint,  may  be  instilled  between  the  lids  every  tM'O  or  three  hours,  accord- 
ing to  the  severity  of  the  case.  As  this  affection  so  frequently  results  in 
blindness,  it  is  well,  if  possible,  to  have  the  advice  of  an  oculist.  Pro- 
targol  in  10  per  cent,  solution  has  been  recently  recommended  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  nitrate  of  silver.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  less  painful, 
and  is  said  to  be  equally  efficient. 

Tetanus  Neonatorum.  Although  this  disease  is  distributed  through  a 
wide  geographical  area,  it  is  most  apt  to  be  found  in  filthy  surroundings. 
Something  beside  filth,  however,  is  necessary;  there  must  be  a  specific 
cause.  This  consists  in  the  tetanus  bacillus,  of  the  pin-head  and  bristle- 
shaped  fonn.  It  may  exist  in  straw  or  dust  from  hay,  which  explains 
the  fact  that  horses  are  subject  to  tetanus,  and  that  traumatic  tetanus  is 
often  seen  among  laborers  who  are  employed  about  farms  and  stables. 

The  disease  usually  begins  during  the  first  ten  days  of  life,  and  the  onset 
is  apt  to  be  preceded  by  great  f  retf  ulness.  Disinclination  to  nurse  is  soon 
followed  by  rigidity  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  usually  starting  in  the 
masseters.  The  rigidity  increases,  reaching  its  maximum  in  from  twelve 
to  twenty-four  hours.  The  head  is  thrown  back,  and  there  is  a  general 
flexion  of  the  extremities.  One  peculiarity  of  the  disease  is  that  while  the 
toes  are  flexed  the  great  toes  are  adducted.  There  may  be  some  relaxa- 
tion at  times,  especially  during  sleep,  but  there  are  constant  exacerbations, 
provoked  by  any  ]ieripheral  irritation.  Respiration  and  circulation  may 
be  extremely  embarrassed,  and  opisthotonus  may  be  present  during  these 
exacerbations. 

Treatment.  While  the  specific  cause  of  the  disease  may  gain  entrance 
at  any  point  of  the  body  when  the  necessary  lesion  exists,  the  umbilical 
wound  is  undoubtedly  the  seat  of  infection  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
of  tetanus  neonatorum;  hence  the. utmost  cleanliness  must  be  observed 
in  cutting  the  cord  and  in  dressing  it.  The  scissors,  the  ligature,  and 
the  entire  management  of  the  navel,  cord,  stump,  and  the  umbilical 
wound  must  be  rigidly  aseptic.  The  excess  of  the  gelatinous  matter 
should  be  stripped  from  the  cord,  and  a  dry,  antiseptic  dressing  applied. 
Speedv  mummification  of  the  stump  is  the  best  safeguard  against  infection. 
Special  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  umbilical  dressings  Avhere  the  dwell- 
ing is  easy  of  access  to  stable-yards  containing  horse-manure  or  loose  earth. 
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When  the  disease  is  once  establislied  it  is  almost  invariably  fatal.  In 
cases  of  suppuration  at  the  umbilicus,  frequent  cleansing  with  a  solution 
of  mercuric  bichloride  of  suitable  strength  should  be  employed.  With 
reference  to  drugs,  the  two  most  valuable  are  potassium  bromide,  gr.  iv 
every  two  to  four  ln)urs,  and  chloral  hydrate,  gr.  j  every  hour.  Sul- 
phonal,  gr.  iij  every  two  hoars,  by  the  rectum,  has  been  recommended. 
While  these  are  administered  the  infant  must  be  given  nourishment 
frequently,  and  stimulants  should  be  freely  employed.  The  difficulty  of 
swallowing,  howev^er,  is  a  source  of  embarrassment  in  satisfactorily  car- 
rying oat  these  measures.  A  tetanus  antitoxin  is  now  produced  by 
several  manufacturing  chemists,  but  so  far  little  experience  has  been 
reported  in  the  serum  treatment  of  tetanus  neonatorum. 

Tubercular  Infection.  Tuberculosis  is  very  rare  in  the  newly  born,  and 
is  not  common  in  the  first  year.  It  has  been  disputed  that  the  foetus 
can  be  infected  by  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  uterus,  but  the  evidence  seems 
to  show  that  such  infection  may  occasionally,  though  rarely,  take  place. 
Acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  however,  may  develop  within  the  first  few 
days  of  life.  In  very  early  life  the  lymph  tracts  and  bones  are  espe- 
cially liable  to  tubercular  infection.  The  prominent  symptoms  are 
irregular  fever,  rapid  wasting,  and  prostration.  Increased  frequency  of 
respiration  and  bronchial  rales  are  present,  but  the  infants  usually  die 
from  a  general  infiltration  of  all  the  organs  with  fine,  miliary  tubercles 
before  they  have  time  to  localize  sufficiently  in  any  one  organ  to  be 
detected  by  physical  signs. 

Syphilis.  This  disease  may  be  acquired  from  the  father  or  mother,  or 
from  both  parents,  the  poison  being  conveyed  by  the  spermatozoa  of  the 
male  or  the  ovum  of  the  female.  While  it  has  been  denied  by  some 
observers  that  the  father  alone  can  transmit  syphilis,  the  consensus  of 
opinion  is  in  favor  of  the  possibility  of  such  transmission.  Without 
antisyphilitic  treatment  the  spermatozoa  can  usually  convey  the  syphilitic 
poison  during  the  first  year  after  primary  infection,  and  there  is  great 
danger  to  the  fcetus  from  syphilitic  contagion  up  to  the  fourth  year. 
The  influence  of  the  mother  upon  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
foetus  contained  within  her  uterus  is  obviously  very  great,  and  when  she 
is  suffering  from  constitutional  syphilis  the  disease  is  transmitted  in  an 
active  stage  to  her  child.  The  degree  of  such  transmission  depends,  as 
noted  above  in  the  case  of  the  father,  upon  the  stage  and  severity  of  the 
disease  and  the  nature  of  the  treatment  employed.  During  periods  of 
latency  the  mother  may  bear  healthy  children,  followed  by  abortions  or 
syphilitic  infants  caused  by  renewed  mauifestations  of  the  disease.  It 
has  been  considered  that  the  power  of  transmission  is  practically  lost  at 
the  end  of  six  years. 

Colles'  Law.  In  1837  CoUes  wrote  that  ''A  new-born  child  affected 
with  inherited  syphilis,  even  though  it  may  have  the  specific  lesions  in 
the  mouth,  never  causes  infection  of  the  breast  which  it  sucks  if  it  be 
the  mother  who  nurses  it,  although  continuing  capable  of  infecting  a 
strange  nurse."  The  substantial  truth  of  this  dictum  has  not  been 
seriously  questioned,  though  various  explanations  have  been  offered. 

When  tiie  virus  of  the  disease  is  concentrated,  as  in  cases  where  both 
parents  are  syphilitic;,  the  fcetus  will  be  attacked  by  the  disease  in  the 
uterus,  and^  as  a  result,  abortion  will  occur  more  or  less  early  in  the 
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pregnancy.  As  the  disease  abates  in  one  or  both  parents  the  pregnancies 
will  be  longer  in  duration,  until,  at  last,  apparently  healthy  infants  may 
be  born.  In  some  cases  the  infant  will  present  marked  evidences  of 
syphilis  at  birth;  often,  however,  the  onset  is  delayed  until  later,  and  at 
birth  there  may  be  absolutely  no  manifestation  of  the  disease.  The 
earlier  the  disease  shows  itself  after  birth  the  graver  will  be  the  nature 
of  the  attack. 

Very  early  syphilis  is  usually  accompanied  by  emaciation,  eruptions 
of  bulhe,  particularly  upon  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the 
feet,  and  an  extreme  degree  of  coryza,  cracked  and  ulcerated  lips,  and 
evidences  of  visceral  and  bone  disease.  In  the  older  cases  there  may  be 
no  interference  with  nutrition,  and  possibly  one  or  two  mucous  patches 
may  be  the  only  active  evidence  of  the  infection. 

Treatment.  The  treatment  may  be  local  or  internal.  Daily  inunc- 
tions of  mercurial  ointment  mixed  with  from  four  to  eight  times  its 
quantity  of  vaseline  or  rose  ointment  are  efficacious.  It  may  be  rubbed 
on  the  inside  of  the  thighs  or  in  the  axillae,  using  a  portion  about  the  size 
of  a  hickory-nut.  A  more  cleanly  method  of  local  medication  consists 
in  applying  five  drops  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  oleate  of  mercury 
three  times  daily.  JNIercury  \vith  chalk  may  be  internally  administered, 
in  doses  of  ^  grain  to  1  or  2  grains  twice  daily.  Calomel  has  a  more 
rapid  action  in  doses  of  from  2^  to  \  grain  three  times  a  day.  Parents 
who  exhibit  evidence  of  syphilis  or  who  have  had  syphilitic  children 
should  be  subjected  to  full  specific  treatment. 

Thrush,  or  Sprue.  This  is  a  disease  liable  to  make  its  appearance  during 
the  first  or  second  week  after  the  birth  of  an  infant,  especially  when  clean- 
liness of  the  mouth,  bottle,  or  nipples  is  neglected.  It  is  a  parasitic  dis- 
ease, characterized  by  the  appearance  of  small  white  patches  or  flakes  on 
the  tongue,  inside  the  cheeks,  or  on  the  palate.  The  parasite  which 
produces  sprue  is  a  fungus  consisting  of  a  mycelium  network  resem- 
bling the  moulds  and  spores.  These  spores  are  to  be  found  in  the  air 
at  all  times,  and  they  grow  in  the  mouth  only  in  a  pathological  condition 
of  the  epithelium,  such  as  catarrhal  inflammation  or  uneleanliness.  The 
fungus  belongs  to  the  saccharomycetes,  or  sugar-fermenting  oiganisms.  It 
has  received  the  name  of  saccharomyces  albicans,  and  was  fornierly  known 
as  the  okUum  albicans.  When  examined  with  a  low-power  microscope, 
the  white  patches  are  found  to  consist  of  small  threads  and  small  oval 
spores.  With  a  higher  power  the  threads  are  shown  to  be  made  up  of 
small  rod-like  segments  connected  together  at  the  ends.  From  these 
shorter  rods  the  spores  are  developed.  These  spores  when  placed  in 
suitable  conditions  germinate  and  produce  the  thread  or  mycelium.  They 
exist  in  the  atmosphere,  and  when  they  are  deposited  upon  a  mucous 
membrane  previously  irritated  or  the  subject  of  catarrh,  they  grow,  pro- 
ducing the  patches  above  described.  The  growth  usually  begins  at 
many  isolated  points  in  the  mouth  and  spreads  out  into  larger  patches, 
which  often  coalesce,  forming  a  more  or  less  continuous  membrane. 
Almost  the  whole  of  the  tongue,  cheeks,  and  hard  palate  may  become 
covered  with  this  membrane.  It  may  even  extend  to  the  soft  palate  and 
pharynx,  but  rarely  into  the  stomach  or  intestines. 

Symptoms  and  Diacjnosis.  The  appearance  of  the  white  patches  in 
the  mouth  of  the  infant,  firmly  adhering  to  the  membrane,  is  sufficiently 
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characteristic  to  make  tiie  diagnosis  easy  and  certain.  The  raucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth  is  usually  dry.  If  the  patches  be  forcibly  removed, 
the  mucous  membrane  beneath  appears  red,  and  will  frequently  bleed. 
When  these  deposits  appear  upon  the  tonsils  or  soft  palate  they  may  be 
mistaken  for  diphtheritic  exudate,  a  mistake  which  is  hardly  possible 
if  all  the  symptoms  are  taken  into  consideration.  The  disease  is  not 
in  itself  a  dangerous  one,  and  in  many  cases  it  should  be  regarded  only 
as  a  symptom  of  debility  or  inanition. 

Treatment.  Most  important  is  prophylaxis.  Careful  attention  to 
cleanliness  of  the  month,  nipples,  bottles,  clothes,  etc.,  will  usually  pre- 
vent the  occurrence  of  sprue.  The  infant's  mouth  should  be  carefully 
cleansed  several  times  a  day  with  some  mild  antiseptic  solution,  as  boric 
acid  or  sodium  salicylate  slightly  sweetened  with  glycerin. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  the  white  specks  or  patches  in  the  mouth 
of  an  infant,  it  should  be  washed  after  each  nursing  with  a  3  per  cent, 
solution  of  hydrogen  dioxide,  sweetened  with  glycerin,  or  a  solution  of 
sodium  benzoate  or  sodium  salicylate,  ten  grains  to  the  ounce.  The 
])opular  solution  of  borax  and  honey  is  objectionable,  since  the  honey 
feeds  the  ferment  and  causes  it  to  grow  more  rapidly,  while  the  borax 
is  not  a  sufficientlv  active  antiseptic  to  prevent  it. 

The  nurse  should  be  cautioned  against  using  harshness  in  washing  the 
mouth,  lest  she  make  it  sore.  No  attempt  must  be  made  forcibly  to 
detach  the  membrane.  If  the  child  is  nursed  at  the  breast,  the  nipples 
should  be  washed  with  one  of  the  above  antiseptic  solutions  after  each 
nursing;  if  artificially  fed,  the  rubber  nipples  must  be  thoroughly  disin- 
fected after  using. 

Indigestion  and  colic  are  frequent  complications  of  sprue.  The  pas- 
sages become  green  and  slimy  and  contain  undigested  curds  and  fats. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  the  swallowed  ferment  leads  to  acid  fermentation 
in  the  stomach  or  intestines,  with  the  production  of  excessive  acidity  of 
the  stools,  and  frequently  the  appearance  of  troublesome  erythema  of  the 
nates.  The  gastro-iutestinal  disorder,  as  well  as  the  primary  affection, 
will  need  careful  attention.  With  proper  treatment  the  disease  is  easily 
managed. 

Colic.  This  is  a  common  affection  of  the  new-born  infant.  The  pain 
is  usually  the  result  either  of  flatulence  or  excessive  acidity,  due  to 
indigestion  and  acid  fermentation.  Usually  the  paroxysms  come  on  at 
certain  hours  of  the  day,  with  intervals  of  complete  or  partial  freedom 
from  pain.  It  is  more  prevalent  in  artificially  fed  infants  than  in  those 
nursed  at  the  breast.  Once  established  in  early  infancy  it  usually  con- 
tinues with  more  or  less  severity  for  two  or  three  months.  The  impor- 
tance, therefore,  of  careful  attention  to  the  food  and  the  feeding  of  infants 
during  their  first  week  becomes  self-evident. 

Intestinal  fermentation,  or  decomposition  of  the  food  or  of  the  intes- 
tinal mucus,  with  the  production  of  gas  and  distention  of  the  bowels,  is 
almost  uniformly  present.  This  distention  and  the  irritation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  by  the  products  of  the  fermentation  induce  spasm  of 
the  muscular  fibres  of  the  intestinal  walls,  which  is  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  pain. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  infantile  colic  is  overfeeding  during  the 
first  two  or  three  days  after  birth,  or  feeding  with  improper  foods. 
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When  the  infant  is  to  be  nursed  by  its  mother,  no  other  food  sliould 
be  given,  unless  the  mother's  milk  is  manifestly  delayed  or  abnormally 
deficient.  If  tiie  child  is  to  be  artificially  fed,  no  otlier  food  should  be 
allowed  than  that  prescribed  by  the  attendinu-  physician.  Milk  sugar, 
however,  dissolved  in  water,  may  be  given  without  harm.  In  most 
cases  the  bottle-fed  infant  is  nursed  upon  the  breast  for  the  first  week, 
unless  deformed  or  sore  nipples  prevent.  In  beginning  the  artificial 
feeding  of  infants,  nature's  method  should  be  followed  as  nearly  as 
possible.  During  the  first  three  days  small  quantities  only  should  be 
given.  The  table  on  i)age  287  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  quantity  and 
fre(piency  of  meals. 

The  cause  is  occasionally  to  be  found  in  some  abnormality  in  the  quality 
of  the  mother's  milk,  the  most  frequent,  during  the  first  and  second 
weeks  of  lactation,  being  the  persistence  of  a  high  percentage  of  proteids, 
Avhioh  we  have  seen  to  be  characteristic  of  colostrum.  In  such  cases  the 
infant's  stools  are  usually  copious,  frequent,  and  thin  in  consistency,  and 
may  or  may  not  contain  undigested  masses  of  curd.  A  microscoj^ic 
examination  of  the  milk  will  reveal  the  peculiar  corpuscles  of  colostrum. 
When  the  fat  is  excessive,  the  child  will  usually  vomit  after  nursing,  and 
the  stools  will  contain  excess  of  fat. 

Diagnosis.  It  must  be  remembered  that  crying  is  not  necessarily  due 
to  colic.  Often  the  cause  is  need  of  food.  The  cry  of  hunger  is  usually 
more  constant  than  that  of  colic,  which  is  intermittent  and  paroxysmal. 
It  is  not  so  violent,  the  child  rather  fretting  than  crying,  and  is  quieted 
by  feeding,  while  the  cry  of  colic  is  usually  rather  aggravated  than 
relieved  by  feeding.  The  pain  may  be  due  to  other  causes  than  colic. 
There  is  usually,  however,  little  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  colic 
and  other  forms  of  })ain.  The  cry  of  colic  is  usually  intermittent  and 
violent,  the  child  drawing  up  its  knees  during  the  paroxysms,  the  ab- 
dominal muscles  being  at  the  same  time  tense,  and  the  abdomen  usually 
full  and  tympanitic.  Infants  who  suffer  with  colic  usually  appear  to  be 
hungry  most  of  the  time,  and,  consequently,  are  often  overfed. 

Treatment.  The  treatment  of  colic  is  both  palliative  and  curative. 
It  is  doubtful  if  much  benefit  is  derived  from  carminativ^es,  such  as 
anise,  fennel,  chamomile,  gin,  etc. 

Better  results  are  secured  usually  by  enemata  of  warm  water  or  by 
irrigations  of  the  colon,  especially  when  the  stools  are  fetid.  A  pint  of 
warm  water  injected  high  up  by  means  of  a  double  soft  rubber  canula 
may  be  used  as  an  irrigant  twice  daily  with  great  benefit.  An  injection 
of  three  or  four  ounces  of  warm  water,  with  half  an  ounce  of  glycerin, 
rarely  fails  to  excite  peristalsis  with  the  expulsion  of  the  gas. 

Friction  applied  to  the  abdomen,  following  the  course  of  the  colon, 
is  sometimes  useful.  Heat  applied  by  means  of  warmed  dry  flannels 
wrapped  about  the  body  or  legs,  or  by  holding  the  bare  feet  near  a  warm 
stove,  is  sometimes  beneficial. 

The  most  useful  of  drug  measures  is  one  grain  of  chloral  hydrate 
dissolved  in  a  teaspoonful  of  anise- water,  and  given  once  to  three  times  I 
daily.  It  checks  fermentation  and  quiets  the  nervous  system  without  dis- 
turbing digestion.  Five  to  ten  drops  of  chloroform-water  given  every 
hour  or  two  is  often  efficient  in  relieving  the  j)ains.  Milk  of  asafuetida, 
5j  by  the  mouth,  or  .^j  by  the  rectum,  is  a  valuable  remedy. 
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The  curative  treatment  must  be  addressed  to  the  digestion.  The 
most  common  cause  of  the  affection  in  hand-fed  infants  is  overfeeding. 
Next  to  this  is  feeding  improper  food.  Great  care  is  necessary  in 
aiUipting  the  food  to  the  needs  and  power  of  digestion  of  the  new-born 
child.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  most  frequent  caiise  of  colic, 
as  regards  the  quality  of  footl,  is  an  excess  of  sugar  or  casein.  An  ex- 
cessive amount  of  fat  may,  though  rarely,  be  the  cause  of  colic.  The  use 
of  farinaceous  foods  must  be  prohibited.  If  the  passages  are  excessively 
acid  aud  the  nates  are  erythematous,  antifermentatives  and  antacids  are 
indicated.  Calomel  in  one-twentieth-grain  doses,  with  one  grain  each  of 
sodium  benzoate  and  chalk,  may  be  given  every  two  hours. 

The  stools  must  be  carefully  examined  for  excessive  acidity,  fatty  acids, 
or  fat,  and  for  undigested  casein,  and  the  food  modified  to  suit  the  indi- 
cations here  given.  White,  yellowish-white,  or  grayish  lumps  in  the 
stools  may  consist  of  fat,  fatty  acids,  or  casein.  Fat  and  free  fatty  acids 
dissolve  in  ether,  while  casein  does  not. 

The  following  paste  has  been  found  useful  by  the  author  as  an 
antacid  and  autifermentative  laxative  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  colic 
attended  with  constij)ation  : 

Olei  ricini Sss. 

Magnesii  carbonatis 5ij. 

Sodii  benzoatis 5sb. 

Sacchari  lactis 3i.i. 

Olei  anisi '. gttv. — M. 

Sig.  Teaspoonful  once  or  twice  a  day. 

Strict  regularity  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  food  and  frequency 
of  feeding  and  scrupulous  cleanliness  must  be  insisted  upon.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  food  is  also  a  matter  of  importance.  If  the  food  be 
given  too  hot  or  too  cold,  it  may  cause  colic.  Digestive  or  ners'^ous  dis- 
turbances in  the  mother,  which  may  cause  colic  in  the  nursing  infant, 
must  receive  attention. 
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CHAPTER   XXIX. 

IMMEDIATE   REPAIR   OF   VAGINAL  AND   VULVAR   LACERATIONS 
AND   OF   THE   LACERATED   CERVIX. 

IMMEDIATE    REPAIR   OF   VAGINAL   AND   VULVAR   LACE- 
RATIONS. 

Without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the 
structures  concerned,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  scientific  method 
of  treating  the  various  injuries  to  which  the  vaginal  outlet  is  subjected. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  normal  outlet  of  the  vagina  is  not  a 
gaping  orifice,  but  in  the  virgin,  as  she  stands  erect,  appears  externally 
as  a  mere  slit,  lying  immediately  under  the  vestibule  beneath  the  pelvic 
arch.  In  a  woman  who  has  born  children  the  outlet  may  be  slightly 
relaxed  without  producing  any  serious  consequences,  but  all  marked 
grades  of  relaxation  must  be  regarded  as  pathological.  It  Avas  formerly 
thought  that  the  wedge  of  tissue  represented  by  the  perineal  body,  like 
the  keystone  of  an  arch,  formed  the  main  support  of  the  pelvic  contents. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  perineal  body  in  itself  has  very  little  to  do 
with  keeping  the  organs  in  position.  Again,  it  has  been  recently 
demonstrated  that  the  levator  ani  muscle  can  hardly  possess  the  func- 
tions assigned  to  it  in  this  connection,  but  that  the  all-important  struct- 
ures are  the  fascial  sheets  of  the  pelvic  floor. 

On  inspection  it  will  be  noticed  that  both  the  vaginal  outlet  and  the 
anus  are  situated  well  forward,  the  former  being  under  the  pubic  arch. 
The  index  finger,  when  introduced  into  the  vagina,  will  feel  the  pubic 
arch  above  and  to  the  sides,  while  as  it  is  passed  backward  it  impinges 
upon  a  resilient  band  of  tissue  stretching  across  the  floor  of  tlie  pelvic 
outlet  from  one  pubic  ramus  to  the  other.  By  making  continued  firm 
pressure  upon  the  posterior  Avail  of  the  vagina  a  marked  relaxation  of 
this  band  is  produced,  together  with  a  definite  descent  of  the  pelvic  floor, 
which  recovers  its  former  position  as  soon  as  the  pressure  is  removed. 

The  recent  work  of  Browning  has  shown  that  the  levator  ani  muscle, 
from  its  insertion  into  the  perineal  body,  the  external  sphincter  ani, 
the  postrectal  raphe  and  the  coccyx,  pulls  forward  and  upward  the 
post-vaginal  structures  of  the  pelvic  floor.  But  the  same  author  has 
shown  that  in  a  case  examined  by  him  shortly  after  the  expulsion  of 
an  eight  months'  foetus  there  was  no  evidence  of  stretching  of  the  fibres 
of  this  muscle.  Again,  he  argues  that  it  is  unphysiologic  for  a  muscle 
to  furnisli  a  continuous   support.      The  recto-vesical  fascia  lies  above 
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the  levator  aiii  and  sends  proeesses  to  the  Idadder,  vapjina,  and  rectum. 
Browninir  denies  that  this  latter  structure  is  merely  a  ]wrt  of  the  sheath 
of  the  muscle,  and  is  of  the  opinion  that,  when  intact,  it  is  sufficient  by 


Fin.  3r.8. 


Uissection  of  pelvis,  from  above.    (Savage.) 
a.  sacrum.    ?j.  urethra,    r.  vagina,    d.  rectum,    e.  levator  ani.  /.  coccygcus.    </.  obturator  internus. 

itself  to  afford  all  the  support  required  to  hold  up  the  ]i(>lvic  contents. 
The  recto-vesical  fa.scia  consists  of  the  tMo  layers  of  the  triauuular  liga- 
ment, the  superficial  fascia  and  the  isehio])erineal  fascia.  Of  these,  the 
last  named  is  the  most  important  in  sup])ortin<>-  the  jielvic  contents. 
A  perineal  tear  that  permits  ga])ing  always  involves  these  sheets.  When 
the  ischio-rectal  ligament  is  torn,  the  pelvic  floor  sags.  But  although  it 
is  possible  that  the  part  played  by  the  levator  muscle  in  su]>])orting 
the  pelvic  contents  may  have  heretofore  been  exaggerated,  it  is  evident 
that,  when  it  is  torn,  its  restoration  as  nearly  as  })ossible  ad  itifcf/rum 
will  always  be  of  the  highest  impcu-tance  to  the  patient,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  this  muscle  should  always  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
treatment  of  perineal   laceration. 

Character  of  the  Injury.  Injuries  to  the  vaginal  outlet  occur  generally 
during  ])arturition.  Consider  for  a  momcTit  what  happens  when  a  moder- 
ate-sized child  comes  into  the  world.  Through  an  orifice  which  is  nor- 
mally from  2  to  3  cm.,  about  an  inch,  in  diameter  ])asses  a  child's  head 
which  dilates  the  outlet  until  it  forms  a  ring  33  cm.,  13  inches,  in  circum- 
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Fig.  369. 


Levator  ani  and  coccygeus,  seen  from 
without,  after  removal  of  part  of  hip  bone 
and  clearing  out  of  ischiorectal  fossa. 

(LUSCHKA.) 

a  Fibres  of  levator  ani  on  vagina.  6. 
Anus,  with  sphincter. 


fcrence.  It  is  true  that  this  di.'^tention  when  brought  about  gradually 
iiud  equably  by  repeated  advauee  and  reces.siou  of  the  foetal  head  may 
be  aeeoniplished  without  injury,  l)ut  it  not  infrequently  happen.s  that 
the  delivery  i.s  somewhat  preeipitate, 
tmd,  instead  of  gradual  stretehiug,  we 
have  rupture  of  muscular  fibres  or 
fascial  attachments. 

The  outlet,  when  compared  with  the 
capacious  vaginal  cavity  within  the 
pelvis,  may  l)e  liicened  to  the  narrow 
vent  of  a  funnel  with  a  wide  mouth. 
It  would  seem  surprising  that  so  com- 
paratively small  a  passage  is  not  more 
frequently  injured  during  the  birth  of 
the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  child  of 
ordinary  size. 

Injuries  of  the  vaginal  outlet  due  to 
parturition  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes : 

1.  External  or  superficial  tears. 

2.  Internal  or  combined  external 
and  internal  incomplete  tears. 

3.  Complete  tears. 

1.  The  superficial  external  tear  be- 
gins at  the  introitus  and  extends  back- 
ward, involving  the  superficial  portion  of  the  wedge  of  lax  tissue  behind 
it.  The  rupture  may  extend  inward  beyond  the  hymen  to  the  side  of 
the  posterior  vaginal  column,  which  normally  lies  in  close  proximity  to 
the  vaginal  outlet,  but  which  during  parturition,  when  the  tissues  are 
put  upon  the  stretch,  is  found  much  further  back. 

So  long  as  a  tear  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  supporting  structures 
the  injury  done  'to  the  outlet  is  relatively  unimportant.  A  few  super- 
ficial stitches  are  necessary  in  order  that  suppuration,  granulation,  and 
the  formation  of  sensitive  ,scar-tissue  may  be  avoided.  (Fig.  370.)  liup- 
ture  of  the  fourchette  is  the  rule,  even  in  normal  labors,  and  need  not 
be  repaired  ;  but  Avhen  the  tear  has  a  base  of  2-3  cm.,  |— 1^  inch, 
sutures  are  necessary.  The  patient  should  be  placed  with  her  body  across 
the  bed,  the  buttocks  being  made  to  overhang  the  side ;  the  legs  are 
flexed  upon  the  thighs,  and  the  thighs  in  turn  upon  the  abdomen,  the 
position  being  maintained  by  assistants  or  by  means  of  a  leg-holder. 
The  labia  having  been  drawn  apart,  the  raw  surfaces  can  be  made  out 
as  two  triangular  areas  se])a rated  at  their  apices,  Avhich  are  formed  by 
the  divided  fourchette,  and  united  at  a  common  base. 

The  instruments  required  are  (1)  a  needle-holder,  (2)  a  small  curved 
needle,  (3)  a  few  silk  or  catgut  sutures  22  cm.  (8  inches)  in  length. 

The  lij)s  of  the  tear  being  held  apart  by  the  index  and  .second  fingers 
of  the  left  hand,  the  needle  is  introduced  near  the  upper  angle  of  the 
tear  about  half  a  centimeter,  i  inch,  from  the  margin.  After  having 
been  brought  out  in  the  bottom  of  the  tear,  it  is  re-entered  near  this  point, 
and  emerges  on  the  skin  surface  on  the  opposite  side  at  a  point  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  its  first  entrance.     The  next  suture  having  been 
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Fig.  370. 


passed  nearer  tlie  lower  angle  of  the  tear,  both  are  tied,  and  the  wound 
is  almost  completely  closed.  Two  or  three  superficial  sutures  may  be 
required  to  complete  the  approximation.  During 
convalescence  care  should  be  taken  not  to  make 
pressure  upon  the  approximated  surfaces  with  the 
finger  or  with  the  nozzle  of  the  syringe,  should  a 
douche  need  to  be  given.  The  stitches  may  be  re- 
moved about  the  eighth  day.  To  do  this  the  but- 
tocks and.  labia  are  separated  with  the  fingers  and 
thumb,  and  the  surface  of  the  wound  is  cleansed  by 
means  of  pledgets  of  cotton  saturated  with  boric  acid 
solution  ;  each  suture,  being  caught  in  tlie  dressing- 
forceps,  is  gently  pulled  forward  until  the  loop  is 
exposed,  so  that  it  can  l)e  cut  close  to  the  surface. 
The  suture  is  withdrawn  by  making  traction  upon 
the  end  containing  the  knot,  so  that  the  smooth  por- 
tion is  drawn  through  the  tissues. 

2.  Combined  Internal  £^nd  External  Tear.  In  the 
second  form  of  laceration  the  injury  sustained  during 
labor  may  appear  as  a  gutter-shaped  tear,  which  is 
generally  in  the  median  line  on  the  skin  surface,  but 
within  the  vagina  involves  either  one  or  both  of  the 
lateral  sulci  of  the  vagina.  The  laceration  may  vary 
in  length  from  2.5  to  5  cm.,  1  to  2  inches,  or  may  be  even  longer.  It 
may  be  caused  by  pressure  of  the  head  or  of  the  shoulder,  the  former 


Superficial  tear  ex- 
posed by  fingers  parting 
labia  minora. 


Fig.  371. 


Superficial  combined  internal  and  external  tear,  showing  portion  of  tear  in  vagina  that  may 

escape  notice. 

in  its  descent  producing  a  tear  inside  the  vagina  which  may  be  further 
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Fig.  372. 


Patient  in  lithotomy  position,  on  perineal 
pad,  ready  for  the  immediate  operation. 


enlarged  by  the  shoulder  of  the  ftietus  as  it  forces  its  way  down  between 
the  levator  fibres  and  their  rectal  attachments  on  one  or  both  sides.  In 
addition  we  generally  have  a  super- 
ficial rupture  of  the  fourchette.  It 
not  infrequently  happens  that  this 
latter  portion  of  the  tear  is-lhe  only 
one  attended  to,  and  that  the  most 
im])ortant  part,  being  concealed  with- 
in the  vagina,  escapes  notice.  (Fig. 
371.)  It  is,  however,  the  main  in- 
jury to  the  supports  of  the  vaginal 
outlet  which  should  more  especially 
be  sought  out  and  remedied.  Imme- 
diate repair  should  be  instituted. 
(Fig.  372.) 

Method  of  Operating.  The 
method  of  operating  for  the  closure 
of  recent  internal  tears  is  somewhat 
as  follows  :  The  patient  should  be 
placed  in  the  position  just  mentioned 
when  describing  the  suturing  of  a 
superficial  laceration  ;  the  perineal 
drainage  cushion  (Fig.  370)  should 
be  placed  under  the  buttocks,  with  the  apron  over  the  edge  of  the  bed 
hanging  into  a  bucket.  In  these  cases  it  is  generally  better  to  give  an 
anesthetic,  unless  the  patient  is  confident  that  she  can  bear  a  moderate 
amount  of  pain. 

The  following  instruments  should  be  in  readiness : 

1.  Needle-holder. 

2.  Small  and  medium-sized  curved 
needles  threaded  with  carriers. 

3.  Six  strands  of  silkworm-gut. 

4.  One  dozen  medium-sized  silk  or 
catgut  sutures. 

5.  Emmet's  curved  scissors,  and  the 
Sims'  or  Simon's  speculum  or  a  flat 
retractor.  An  Emmet's  needle  is  by 
some  operators  preferred  to  the  usual 
surgical  needle.      (Fig.  374.) 

The  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina  being 
held  back  and  the  labia  separated  by  the 
fingers  of  the  left  hand  (Fig.  370),  or  by 
means  of  a  speculum  or  retractor  in  the  hands  of  an  assistant,  and  the 
upper  angles  of  the  wound  having  been  thus  exposed,  the  first  suture  is 
passed  just  below  the  upper  angle  of  the  tear,  and  the  next  about  a  centi- 
meter below  this,  and  so  on  down  to  the  other  extremity.  The  needle 
should  be  introduced  5  mm.  or  more  from  the  margin  of  the  wound, 
since  otherwise,  if  there  is  much  contusion  of  the  parts,  the  suture  may 
cut  through  the  weakened  tissues.  The  direction  in  wliich  the  sutures 
are  passed  is  a  matter  of  some  importance.  The  needle  should  be  car- 
ried through  the  tissues  in  a  direction  toward  the  operator,  and  brought 


Same  as  Fig.  367,  with  internal  sutures 
passed,  ready  to  tie. 
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out  at  the  centre  of  the  tear ;  it  is  then  re-entered  and  carried  upward 
in  a  direction  away  from  the  operator  to  the  point  of  exit,  which  .should 


Fic.  374. 


Emmet's  needle  for  suturing  the  pelvic  floor. 


correspond  witli  tliat  of  entrance.     In  this  "vvay  the  approximation  will 
be  much  better  than  if  the  sutures  are  passed  in  a  plane  at  right  angles 


Fig.  375. 


Needle  holder. 


to  the  surflice.  The  part  of  the  suture  seen  in  the  floor  of  the  wound 
lies  1  or  2  cm.  nearer  the  perineal  angle  of  the  M'ound  than  the  lateral 
points  of  entrance  and  exit.     (Figs.  373,  377,  378,  379.)     Immediately 


Fig. 


Needle  armed  with  a  carrier. 

a  suture  has  been  introduced,  it  should  be  tied  ;  or  the  ends  may  be 
clamped  till  all  have  been  laid. 

Near  the  vaginal  outlet,  the  tissues  being  the  least  yielding  just 
wdiere  the  sutures  enter  the  lateral  wall,  the  part  of  the  suture  lying  in 
the  bottom  of  the  wound  is  ])ulled  upward.  This  is  Avhat  we  mean  by 
a  "lifting  suture  ;"  for  it,  silkworm-gut  softened  in  sterilized  water  is 
the  best  material,  being  more  elastic  and  smoother  than  either  silk  or 
silver  Mdre,  and  less  painful  than  the  latter.  On  account  of  its  elasticity 
it  forms  a  symmetrical  loop  in  the  tissue,  so  that  when  the  ends  are 
brought  together  the  constriction,  which  is  often  produced  by  the  sharp 
angular  looj)  made  by  silver  wire,  is  avoided.  8ill<worm-gut,  owing  to 
its  smoothness  and  non-ab.^orbcnt  quality,  is  iiot  irritating,  and  sutures 
of  this  material  may  be  left  with  .safety  in  the  vagina  for  several  weeks. 

To  insure  success  in  this  operation  we  must  bring  about  the  approxi- 
mation of  the  torn  structures  within  the  vagina,  aud  not  only  tho.se  on 
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the  skill  surface.  Two  or  three  sutures  introduced  as  described,  with 
the  belly  of  the  sutures  below  the  line  of  entrance  and  exit,  will  lift  up 
a  large  tear,  and  approximate  extensive  raw  surfaces  and  bring  the 
torn  edges  of  the  fascia  together  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  One  or 
two  superficial  or  half-deep  sutures  of  fine  silk  on  the  skin  surface  will 
then  complete  the  approximation.  If,  instead  of  adopting  the  method 
just  outlined,  all  the  sutures  be  passed  from  the  skin  surface  in  what 


■'■i/iDi'iii 
Internal  stitches  in  position. 


Internal  stitches  tied. 


w'ould  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  the  natnral  curve  beneath  the  lacerated 
tissue,  it  is  only  too  probable  that  the  really  important  part  of  the  tear 
— viz.,  that  within  the  vagina — will  be  left  ununited.  In  this  way  a 
pocket  is  formed  in  the  vaginal  wall,  in  which  secretions  may  collect,  so 
that  any  attempt  at  union  will  be  frustrated,  and  a  troublesome  jierineo- 
vaginal  fistula  may  even  occur.  In  any  case,  although  tliere  may  be 
good  external  union  and  the  skin  perineum  be  perfect,  a  relaxed  outlet 
will  surely  be  left. 

After-treatment.  After  the  patient  has  been  put  to  bed  it  will 
seldom  be  necessary  to  bind  her  legs  together  or  make  her  keep  strictly 
in  the  dorsal  position.  She  may  be  allowed  to  turn  slowly  in  bed,  or 
even  to  elevate  the  knees,  provided  only  that  she  keeps  them  together. 

Catheterization  may  be  necessary  at  intervals  for  the  first  day  or  two, 
on  account  of  ischuria  or  retention,  but  the  patient  should  always  be 
encouraged  to  pass  her  urine  voluntarily  if  possible.  The  bowels  should 
be  moved,  after  twenty-four  hours,  Avith  citrate  of  magnesium  or  Kochelle 
salt  given  by  the  mouth.     If  there  be  straining  at  stool,  the  index  finger 
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should  be  anointed  and  introduced  into  tlie  rectum  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  any  scybalous  masses  that  may  be  present.     After  the  urine 


Fig.  379. 


Internal  stitches  tied ;  external  stitches  in  position. 


Fig.  380. 


\o. 


has  been  passed  the  labia  should  be  separated  and  2  grams  (sss)  of  iodo- 
form and  boric  acid  powder  (1  :  7)  may  be 
dusted  upon  the  wound.  A  pad  of  absorbent 
cotton  is  then  applied,  and  held  in  place  by  a 
T-l)andage.  The  sutures  may  be  removed  in 
from  eiglit  to  ten  days  after  the  operation.  The 
])atient  should  be  kept  in  bed  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  days,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to 
exert  herself  much  for  four  or  five  wrecks. 

3.  Complete  Tear.  The  third  form  of  re- 
cent tear  involving  the  rectum  starts  at  the 
fourchette  and  extends  back  in  the  median 
line  of  the  perineum  through  the  sphincter 
ani,  and  to  a  variable  extent  involves  the 
recto- vaginal  septum.  (Figs.  380,  381.)  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  external  tear 
occurs  in  the  median  line,  while  the  internal 
rupture  is  always  lateral,  occurring  on  one 
or  both  sides.  The  function  of  tlie  external 
sphincter  muscle,  when  its  fibres  have  been 
torn  through,  is  lost,  and  as  a  result  we  may  have  incontinence  of  fasces 
and  flatus.    Yet  such  patients  will  often  put  oif  an  operation  for  mmiths 


Sagittal  section  of  posterior  vagi- 
nal wall,  perineum,  and  rectum. 
The  area  embraced  by  ou  rep- 
resents an  outside,  more  or  less 
superficial  tear.  The  area  above 
IN  represents  a  tear  more  on  the 
inside  of  the  vagina,  and  the  area 
outside  of  so  includes  tlie  whole 
skin  perineum  and  sphincter  ani. 
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or  years,  until  their  condition  is  unbearable.  An  immediate  operation  is 
advisable  in  these  cases,  since,  if  it  is  successful,  the  patient  will  be 
spared  much  discomfort  and  misery.  She  saves  time  and  the  greater 
annoyance  and  suifering  incident  to  a  secondary  operation.  Again, 
immediately  after  labor  there  is  less  tension  of  the  torn  structures, 
owing  to  loss  of  rauscle-tonc. 

Method  of  Operatixg."  The  woman  should  be  jilaced  in  the  lithot- 
omy position,  as  described  above.  The  complex  tear  is  first  reduced  to  a 
simple  one,  by  closing  the  rent  in  the  bowel,  M'liich  is  a  very  important 
part  of  the  injury.  (Fig.  382.)  Beginning  at  the  apex  of  the  tear,  a 
series  of  interrupted  catgut  or  silk  sutures  i^  insertecl.  Buried  catgut 
sutures  may  advantageously  be  employed  for  this  purpose.     The  first 


Fig.  381. 


Complete  tear,  involving  the  recto-vaginal  septum. 

suture  is  introduced  on  the  rectal  side  of  the  rupture,  and  it  i)enetrates 
the  tissues  of  the  septum  deeply  enough  (5  mm.)  to  ensure  a  firm 
hold.  One  turn  of  the  first  knot  and  two  of  the  second  will  make  it 
hold  securely.  The  remaining  sutures  are  passed  in  a  similar  manner 
until  the  ruptured  sphincter  is  reached.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  that 
on  one  or  both  sides  the  torn  ends  of  the  s])hincter  have  retracted, 
leaving  a  ])ocket.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this  condition 
be  rectified  ;  the  ends  of  the  muscle  must  be  sought  out  carefully  and 
brought  into  accurate  approximation.  A  tenaculum  may  be  employed 
to  draw  out  an  end  of  the  retracted  muscle,  which  is  then  secured  by 
means  of  one  or  two  catgut  sutures  passed  through  it.  The  other  end 
having  been  caught,  the  sutures  are  passed  through  it  and  pulled  tight, 
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tied,  and  buried.     To  relieve  undue  tension  upon  these  approximation 
sutures  it  is  advisable  to  employ  one  or  two  silkworm-gut  sutures,  which 


Fig.  3S2. 


Fig.  ."JSo. 


Complete  tear;  closing  the  rent  in  the  bowel. 


Deep  interrupted  lifting  sutures  in  position. 


are  made  to  enter  and  emerge  in  the  muscle  farther  away  from  the  torn 
ends  and  circle  about  1^  centimeters  above  the  angle  of  the  tear  u}^  to 
the  recto-vaginal  septum. 


Fig.  384. 


Fig.  385. 


All  sutures  laid ;  vaginal  sutures  tied. 


Internal  and  external  sutures  tied. 


After  eliminating  the  rectal  com])lication,  we  have  left  a  tear  such  as 
has  been  described,  involving  the  fourchette  and  usually  extending  a 
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short  distance  upward  in  the  median  line,  or  into  one  or  both  sulci  of 
the  vagina.  Tiiis  part  of  the  wound  is  closed  by  deep  interrupted  lift- 
ing sutures  in  the  manner  detailed  when  sjjeaking  of  the  second  form 
of  laceration.  (Fig.  883.)  After  these  sutures  have  been  tied,  it  is 
advisable  to  employ  a  few  superficial  silk  sutures  to  complete  the 
approximation.  (Figs.  384,>385.)  To  have  union  throughout,  perfect 
approximation  is  necessary,  and  it  is  essential  that  the  sutures  be  })rop- 
erly  laid.  In  very  deep  lacerations  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to  use  tiers 
of  sutures,  the  first  suture  consisting  of  a  running  catgut  suture  laid  in 
a  plane  near  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  and  the  next  at  a  slightly  higher 
level.  The  last  tier  may  consist  of  interrupted  silkworm-gut  sutures, 
which  are  tied  on  the  vaginal  surface.  An  operation  such  as  has  been 
described  will  generally  restore  the  relaxed  outlet  almost  to  its  normal 
condition,  if  the  parturient  period  has  been  properly  conducted,  so  that 
puerperal  sepsis  is  prevented.  The  repair  may  be  postponed,  and  in 
some  cases  this  has  to  be  done,  but  only  by  an  early  operation  can  the 
parts  be  restored  to  their  primitive  integrity.  All  secondary  opera- 
tions are  less  efficacious. 

After-teeatment.  The  after-treatment  is  to  be  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  general  principles  laid  down  elsewhere.  The  same 
rules  as  to  the  evacuation  of  the  bladder  and  the  bowels  advised  before 
and  after  other  operations  must  be  carefully  carried  out.  Catheters  can 
be  sterilized  by  boiling  for  five  minutes  in  a  1  per  cent,  soda  solution. 
This  procedure,  however,  is  very  deleterious  to  the  ordinary  rubber  or 
gutta-percha  catheter,  and  for  this  reason  glass  catheters  are  invalu- 
able. Though  they  are  sometimes  broken  in  the  boiling,  this  is  of 
no  great  moment,  as  they  are  cheap,  and  by  their  use  greater  safety  is 
insured. 

In  ordinary  instances  the  nurse  may  be  allowed  to  give  the  enema, 
but  in  cases  of  complete  laceration  the  physician  should  take  this  duty 
upon  himself.  The  index  finger,  smeared  with  vaseline,  should  be 
gently  introduced  into  the  rectum,  in  order  to  determine  the  exact 
direction  of  the  canal ;  with  this  as  a  guide  the  syringe  is  carefully 
inserted  and  the  injection  is  given  slowly.  This  caution  is  not  super- 
fiuous.  More  than  once  the  point  of  the  syringe  has  been  thrust  between 
the  stitches  passed  through  the  perineum.  One  case  is  reported  in  which 
it  was  pushed  through  the  coat  of  the  bowel,  and  a  laxative  enema  was 
forced  into  the  pelvic  cellular  tissue.  The  patient  died  from  the  exten- 
sive sloughing  which  followed. 

Straining  during  the  act  of  deftecation  must  be  avoided,  and  hard 
masses  of  fteces  in  the  rectum  must  be  removed  by  the  finger  of  the 
|)hysician.  In  doing  this,  pressure  should  be  made  toward  the  sacrum. 
As  a  rule,  a  vaginal  douche  is  unnecessary.  If  the  discharge  is  foul, 
but  the  patient  has  no  fever,  one  consisting  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
boric  acid  or  of  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid  may  be  employed, 
and  if  this  procedure  is  followed  by  no  improvement,  the  uterine  cav- 
ity should  be  carefidly  explored  and,  if  necessary,  curetted. 

A  pad  of  absorbent  cotton  is  a])plied  loosely  over  the  vulva  ;  it  is  at 
first  changed  every  two  or  three  hours,  and  later  three  times  daily. 

All  perineal  cases  must  be  kept  in  bed  for  two  weeks;  on  the  eighth 
dav  the  external  sutures  are  removed.     The  silkworm-gut  sutures  should 
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bf  pulled  out  so  that  the  wound  surfaces  are  drawn  together,  rather 
than  apart.  The  internal  sutures  can  be  removed  at  the  end  (tf  two  or 
three  weeks. 


IMMEDIATE  REPAIR  OF  THE  LACERATED  CERVIX. 

The  ])riniarv  operation  tor  this  eondition  is  only  rarely  indicated.  It 
is  imjiossible  tor  labor  to  take  place  without  more  or  ]ess  extensive  ruj)t- 
iire  of  the  cervical  tissues,  but  even  in  cases  of  severe  laceration,  it 
has  generally  been  thought  better,  as  a  rule,  to  remedy  any  defect  later, 
rather  than  add  to  the  severe  trials  of  the  woman  at  the  time  of 
labor  by  immediate  operation.  In  instances  of  persistent  hemorrhage 
from  the  circular  artery,  however,  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  safety 
of  the  })atient  to  rei)air  the  lacerated  structures  at  once  in  order  to  stop 
the  bleeding,  and  not  a  few  cases  are  quoted  in  which  life  has  aj)parently 
been  .saved  by  resort  to  this  procedure.  The  most  recent  literature 
upon  the  subject  shows  an  increasing  tendency  to  undertake  the  immedi- 
ate o})cration  in  less  severe  cases  also,  and  when  we  consider  the  later 
dangers  of  a  lacerated  cervix  to  the  patient  and  the  natural  repugn- 
ance that  exists  in  many  cases  to  the  secondary  operation,  together  with 
the  .serious  consequences  resulting  from  the  neglected  cervical  injuries, 
the  question  arises  whether  it  is  not  better  to  unite  at  once  the  raw 
surfaces  and  thus  effect  two  purposes  at  once  :  (1)  the  closing  of  avemies 
by  which  infective  material  may  enter,  and  (2)  the  avoidance  of  inju- 
rious results  which  may  follow  from  the  neglect  to  rectify  the  condition 
later.  It  is  true  that  the  tumefaction  of  the  tissues  may  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  secure  proper  coaptation,  but  with  a  little  care  any  objection  to 
the  ])rocedure  on  this  score  may  be  overcome. 

Method  of  OPERATiN(i.  The  operation  itself  is  comparatively 
sim])lc.  With  the  })atient  in  the  lithotomy  position,  the  cervix  is  drawn 
down  and  held  in  position  by  means  of  a  tenaculum  or  a  volsella,  and 
stitches  are  of  about  one  inch  apart  from  above  downward.  As  care- 
ful approximation  as  possible  should  be  obtained,  a  result  which  may  be 
promoted,  if  necessary,  by  a  few  superficial  stitches.  A  teaspoonful  of 
iodoform  and  boric  acid  powder  (1  :  7)  may  be  dusted  over  the  wound. 
The  stitches  may  be  removed  about  the  twenty-first  day. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE  INDUCTION  OF  ABORTION  AND  OF  PREMATURE  LABOR. 

Definition.  Before  dealing  with  the  various  means  at  our  disposal  for 
the  artificial  emptying  of  the  uterus  before  term,  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 
cuss briefly  the  significance  of  some  of  the  numerous  terms  which  have 
been  applied  to  the  interruption  of  pregnancy.  Zweifel  distinguishes 
two  main  classes  of  cases  :  (1)  those  in  which  the  ovum  is  usually  dis- 
charged in  toto,  and  (2)  those  in  which  the  fetus  is  extruded  after  rupt- 
ure of  the  membranes.  Thus,  he  would  apply  the  term  abortion  to 
expulsion  of  the  ovum  before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  week,  and  that 
of  premature  labor  to  its  expulsion  between  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth week  and  full  term.  Although  much  can  be  said  from  an 
anatomical  standpoint  in  favor  of  this  classification,  the  fact  remains 
that  when  operative  interference  is  indicated  the  question  whether  we 
are  dealing  with  a  viable  or  a  non-viable  child  is  often  of  predomi- 
nating importance  as  regards  the  selection  of  the  method  to  be  em- 
ployed. For  our  present  purpose,  therefore,  it  will  be  more  convenient 
to  adopt  a  different  division,  and  to  consider  abortion  as  a  delivery  of 
the  fetus  before  it  is  viable — i  e.,  before  the  end  of  the  twenty-eighth 
week  ;  while  the  discharge  of  the  uterine  contents  between  this  time 
and  full  term  will  be  spoken  of  as  premature  labor. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  in  another  chapter  of  cases  in  which  the 
exciting  cause  of  abortion  or  of  premature  labor  has  been  beyond  our 
reach ;  but  a  very  important  class  still  remains,  namely,  those  instances 
in  which  the  physician  himself,  for  good  cause,  finds  it  necessary  to 
bring  about  the  premature  discharge  of  the  contents  of  the  pregnant 
uterus. 

The  induction  of  abortion  or  of  premature  labor  in  non-pathological 
conditions  is  rightly  regarded  in  civilized  communities  as  a  moral  and 
civil  crime,  and  one  to  be  punished  with  severe  legal  penalties. 
Although,  therefore,  it  is  o-enerallv  agreed  that  medical  science  mav  on 
rare  occasions  be  above  the  law,  it  is  evident  that  it  must  always  be  the 
first  duty  of  the  physician  to  place  both  his  patient  and  himself  beyond 
the  imputation  of  any  intention  to  commit  a  serious  crime.  There 
should  be  no  false  modesty  or  concealment  about  the  operation.  Inten- 
tional secrecy  may,  unjustly,  be  looked  upon  as  primd  facie  evidence 
of  criminality.  \\'hcn,  however,  the  mother  is  in  such  ])hysical  con- 
dition that  further  continuance  of  gestation  would  be  perilous  to  her 
life,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  interference  with  pregnancy  is  not 
only  justifiable,  but  a  solemn  duty.  But  so  serious  a  course  should! 
never  be  decided  upon  by  one  physician  alone.  To  demonstrate  abso- 
lutely the  absence  of  cri'miual  intent  shoiHcT  be  his  first  thought.  This 
cud   may  be  best  accomplished   by  calling  in  consultation  a  colleague, 
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and  not  proceeding  to  operation  until  the  necessity  for  it  lias  been  care- 
fully demonstrated,  a  full  exjjlanation  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
has  been  made  to  the  members  of  the  family  more  directly  concerned, 
and  the  course  to  be  pursued  has  met  with  their  full  approval. 

The  first  point  to  be  considered  in  decidin**;  whether  an  interference 
with  gestation  is  necessary  is  the  ])hysical  and  mental  condition  of  the 
mother.  Should  it  seem  to  the  ])hysician,  after  careful  thought  and 
consideration  of  the  particular  case,  that  the  woman's  life  will  be 
seriously  threatened  by  allowing  the  pregnancy  to  continue  to  term,  the 
next  question  to  be  decided  is,  whether  it  may  not  be  possible  to  wait 
until  there  will  exist  some  chance  for  saving  the  life  of  the  infiint  as 
Mcll ;  in  other  words,  whether  we  ought  to  bring  about  an  abortion  or 
a  ])remature  labor. 

Indications.  Among  the  conditions  in  Avhich  interference  with  gesta- 
tion may  be  justifiable  are  the  following: 

1.  Death  of  the  foetus  in  utero. 

2.  Grave  pathological  conditions  of  the  viscera,  such  as  advanced 
cardiac  disease,  phthisis  which  is  clearly  making  rapid  progress  on 
account  of  the  ])regnant  condition,  kidney  lesions  threatening  eclampsia, 
and  persistent  and  advancing  jaundice.  An  acute  nephritis  is  especially 
•dangerous  when  it  occurs  during  pregnancy,  and  experience  has  shown 
that  the  emptying  of  the  uterus  has  often  cut  short  the  process. 

3.  In  the  vomiting  of  pregnancy  which  has  resisted  all  other 
measures,  and  where  the  patient's  strength  is  rapidly  failing,  the  induc- 
tion of  abortion  may  be  necessary  as  a  last  resort.  Still,  it  is  only 
right  to  wait  as  long  as  we  dare,  and  sometimes  to  give  the  stomach 
long  intervals  of  entire  rest,  the  strength  of  the  patient  being  partially 
supported  meanwhile  by  nutrient  enemata.  The  various  surgical  pro- 
cedures which  have  been  tried  are  very  rarely  of  any  use  in  these  cases. 
Occasionally  applications  to  the  cervix  have  a])peared  to  be  beneficial, 
and  Martin  states  that  dilatation  in  his  hands  has  been  successful ;  yet 
Runge  holds  that  this  method  is  absolutely  unreliable. 

4.  Certain  diseases  of  the  blood  and  of  the  nervous  system — e.  c/., 
pernicious  anaemia,  leucocyth«emia,  acute  melancholia,  acute  mania,  and 
inflammatory  affections  of  the  brain — a])parently  dejiending  u])on  the 
pregnancy  or  increased  by  it.  In  pernicious  aniemia  Bischoff' prefers  the 
indiiction  of  premature  labor,  and  denies  that  abortion  is  necessary ;  he 
argues  that  antcmia  becomes  dangerous  only  during  the  latter  half  of 
pregnancy. 

5.  AYhere  the  mechanical  conditions  are  such  that  the  birth  of  a 
viable  child  becomes  an  impossibility  ;  for  example,  in  cases  of  retro- 
flexion of  the  gravid  uterus  with  incarceration  below  the  superior  strait, 
or  an  abnormally  small  calibre  of  the  vagina  such  as  would  prevent  the 
passage  of  the  child.  Again,  the  presence  of  benign  or  malignant 
tumors  which  would  effectually  preclude  delivery  of  a  child  at  term 
through  the  natural  passages,  and  hernia  of  the  uterus  resisting  all 
other  treatment  bring  up  the  question  of  the  advisability  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  pregnancy. 

AV'hen  the  uterus  is  retroflexed  and  incarcerat'^l,  and  when  all  at- 
tempts, even  under  narcosis,  to  raise  it  above  the  sujxrior  strait  have 
proved  ineffectual,  the  indication  for  abortion  is  absolute.     Except  in 
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these  cases,  however,  it  is  always  the  duty  of  the  attending  physician 
to  weigh  carefully  the  question  how  long  it  may  be  safe  to  delay  enijity- 
ing  the  uterus  ;  and  if  it  be  possible,  without  grave  risk  to  the  mother, 
to  wait  until  there  is  a  chance  of  securing  a  living  child,  interference 
in  the  later  stages  of  pregnancy  should  be  preferred.  Under  some  cir- 
cumstances in  cases  of  naiTowing  of  the  vagina,  where  the  smallness 
of  the  calibre  is  due  to  cicatrices,  lateral  incisions  or  other  operations 
may  be  indicated.  In  cases  of  obstruction,  from  whatever  cause  they 
may  arise,  the  question  of  Csesarean  section  with  its  various  modifica- 
tions should  always  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Methods  of  Inducing  Abortion. 

The  mechanism  of  the  premature  discharge  of  the  contents  of  the 
pregnant  uterus  resembles  in  the  main  that  of  normal  labor.  In  bring- 
ing about  the  expulsion  by  artificial  methods  we  should,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, imitate  nature,  the  essential  element  in  the  operation  being  to 
secure  contractions  of  the  uterus  and  the  consequent  evacuation  of  the 
organ.  The  process  is  really  a  reflex  act,  implying  the  application  of  a 
stimulus  and  a  conveyance  of  it  to  nerve-centers,  from  which  an  impulse 
is  sent  down  to  the  peripheral  nerves  which  causes  the  uterus  to  contract. 

Such  a  reflex  act  may  be  brought  about  in  various  ways,  and  the  seat 
of  the  original  stimulus  need  not  of  necessity  be  the  uterus  itself.     It/ 
has  long  been  known  that  irritation  applied  to  the  breasts,  and  more  / 
especially  to  the  nipples,  is  often  followed  by  uterine  contractions  of  j 
greater  or  less  intensity.     This  fact  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by 
Scanzoni,  who  has  formulated  a  method  of  inducing  abortion  by  irrita- 
tion of  the  nipples.     But,  as  might  be  expected,  the  strongest  and  most 
effectual  contractions  can  be  brought  about  by  the  application  of  the 
stimulus  directly  to  the  interior  of  the  uterus. 

Stimuli  may  be  distinguished  as  (1)  chemical,  (2)  mechanical,  (3) 
thermic,  (4)  electrical.  An  accurate  classification  along  these  lines, 
however,  presents  great  difficulties,  since  some  stimuli  may  act  in  more 
than  one  way.  For  instance,  drugs  may  have  a  chemical  and  a 
mechanical  effect  and  hot  water  injections  may  act  as  a  mechanical  as 
well  as  a  thermic  stimulus.  For  practical  purposes  stimuli  may  be 
conveniently  discussed  in  three  main  classes:  (1)  Drug  stimuli.  (2) 
Stimuli  applied  to  some  region  other  than  the  interior  of  the  cervical 
canal  or  the  uterine  cavity.  (3)  Stimuli  applied  directly  to  the  interior 
(a)  of  the  uterine  cavity  or  (6)  of  the  cervical  canal. . 

1.  Drugs.  Many  drugs  have  been  em[)loyed  for  the  purjiose. 
Among  the  chief  of  these  so-called  ecbolics  are  ergot,  cotton-root-bark, 
quinine,  pilocarpine,  the  smut  of  Indian  corn  (ustilago  maidis),  and 
various  essential  oils,  especially  those  of  savine,  rue,  parsley,  tansy, 
and  pennyroyal.  Of  all  these  the  most  effective  is  undoubtedly  ergot, 
which  is  capable  of  bringing  on,  as  well  as  of  strengthening,  uterine 
contractions.  But  the  contractions  excited  by  ergot  have  a  tonic  char- 
acter in  contradistinction  to  the  normal  clonic  or  recurrent  contractions 
which  it  should  be  our  aim  to  secure.  Tims,  even  when  given  in  ((uite 
large  doses,  it  often  fails  to  accomplish  fully  the  object  in  view,  and 
operative  interference  may  become  necessary  to  complete  the  evacuation 
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of  the  uterus.  Of  the  other  drugs  of  this  class,  it  may  be  said  that 
their  actiou  is  even  more  uncertain  than  tliat  of  ergot,  and  the  exhi- 
bition of  them  in  doses  sufficient  to  cause  abortion  is  always  accompanied 
by  considerabk'  risk  and  even  danger  to  the  life  of  the  patient.  Oil  of 
tansy  and  oil  of  rue  are  much  relied  on  by  the  laity  for  the  production  of 
abortion,  and  almost  every  day  one  may  read  of  fatal  results  attending 
their  use.  Oil  of  tansy  in  large  doses  is  said  to  excite  epileptiform 
convulsions ;  quite  recently  one  of  ray  colleagues  met  such  a  case  in  his 
practice. 

Abortion  has  been  brought  about  by  reflex  stimulation  of  the 
uterus  through  free  purgation.  Magnesium  sulphate  in  heroic  doses 
has  not  infrequently  been  used  for  tiiis  purpose.  Its  action,  however, 
is  quite  uncertain,  and  nothing  can  be  said  in  favor  of  this  method.     It 

Fig.  386. 


Field  of  operation  and  the  neighboring  parts  protected  by  gauze  diaphragm,  towel  and  stockings. 

is  probable  that  the  irritant  purgatives  have  much  more  effect,  but  their 
use  in  sufficient  doses  is  highly  dangerous.  It  is  more  than  possible 
that  oil  of  tansy  and  oil  of  rue  act  in  this  way.  In  brief,  it  may  be 
said  tliat  the  employment  of  drugs  for  bringing  about  the  evacuation  of 
the  uterus  should  l>e  entirely  discarded.  Their  action  is  uncertain  and 
slow,  and  in  effective  doses  their  use  is  always  accompanied  with 
danger. 
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2.  Scanzoni's  method,  which  consists  in  massage  or  rubbing  of  the 
nipples,  is  uncertain  in  its  action  and  sometimes  exceedingly  painful  to 
the  patient.     It  is  not  to  be  recommended. 

Tiimponade  of  the  vagina  is  very  effective  in  some  cases,  and,  as  has 
been  said,  is  often  employed  in  cases  of  inevitable  abortion  to  stop  the 
hemorrhage  and  to  bring  about  dilatation  of  the  cervix  and  contractions 
of  the  uterus.  The  tampons  may  be  made  of  gauze  or  cotton,  or  the 
colpeurynter  more  especially  recommended  by  C.  Braun  may  be  em- 
ployed. The  external  parts  having  been  carefully  disinfected,  the 
vagina  is  first  rendered  as  aseptic  as  possible  by  flushing  with  several 
douches;  it  is  then  washed  with  soap  and  water,  a  cotton  sponge  being 
used,  and  afterward  with  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  creolin,  followed  by 
a  1  :  1000  solution  of  mercuric  chloride.  After  having  been  finally 
irrigated  with  an  abundance  of  normal  salt  solution,  it  is  dried  with 
small  pledgets  of  aseptic  absorbent  cotton.  In  the  further  steps  of  the 
procedure  it  is  advisable  to  employ  a  sterilized  gauze  perineal  apron, 
the  operator  working  through  a  slit  in  it  which  corresponds  to  the 
vulvar  opening.  Two  or  three  tampons  of  sterile  absorbent  cotton,  or 
of  10  per  cent,  iodoformized  or  plain  sterile  gauze,  are  then  introduced 
on  either  side  of  the  cervix,  and  are  held  in  position  for  several  minutes, 
uK^derate  pi'essure  being  employed.  After  this  a  fresh  tampon  is  in- 
troduced, which  is  followed  by  others  until  the  vagina  is  completely 
filled.  (Fig.  386.)  Dry  tampons  stay  in  place  much  better  than 
those  which  have  been  soaked  in  disinfectant  solutions,  and  are  quite  as 
efficient.  In  the  place  of  these  tampons  the  colpeurynter  may  be 
employed.  (Fig.  387.)  The  tampons  or  colpeurynter  should  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  position  more  than 
twenty-four  hours.     After  their  removal  a  ^^^-  ^*^- 

2  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid  may 
be  employed  as  a  douche.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  in  susceptible  patients  poisoning 
has  been  sometimes  produced  by  carbolic 
acid,  many  authorities  prefer  to  use  sterile 
normal  salt  solution.  If  the  first  tam- 
ponade does  not  produce  the  desired  eflPect, 
a  second  or  even  a  third  may  be  employed.  Colpeurynter. 

The  method  is  usually  effective,  but  it  has 

the  disadvantage  that  it  is  almost  always  slow  and  not  infrequently 
painful. 

Kiwiseh's  method  consists  in  the  injection  of  warm  M^ater  against  the 
cervix.  He  recommends  the  use  of  a  fountain  syringe  and  water  at  a 
temperature  of  about  42.5°  C.  (106°  F.).  The  douche  is  given  two  or 
three  times  daily  for  fifteen  minutes  at  a  time,  the  stream  being  directed 
against  the  cervix.  Care  mu.st  be  taken  not  to  inject  air  into  the 
cervical  canal.  The  heat  of  the  water  and  the  force  of  the  stream  are 
im])ortant  factors  in  this  method,  which,  although  slow,  is  often  effective. 

FJcdricity.  The  use  of  the  galvanic  current  has  been  strongly  rec- 
ommended by  some  authors.  The  positive  ])ole  is  applied  over  the 
sacral  region  or  over  the  lumbar  vertebra^,  and  the  negative  pole  is 
applied  to  the  exterior  of  the  cervix  in  the  posterior  cul-de-sac.  The 
method  has  not,  as  yet,  been  much  employed. 
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3.  (a)  Krause's  method  consists  in  introdiR'ino;  a  flexible  elastic 
bougie  between  the  wall  of  the  uterus  and  the  menil)ranes.  The  })roced- 
ure  has  been  nioditied  in  various  ways.  Some  authorities  alloNv  the 
instrument  to  remain  in  place  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  while 
others  hold  that  it  should  be  introduced  and  then  immediately  with- 
drawn. Bougies  are  preferable  to  catheters,  since  in  the  em])loyment 
of  the  latter  there  is  danger  of  introducing  air  into  the  uterine  sinuses. 
The  instrument  must  be  soft  and  flexible,  otherwise  there  is  great  risk 
of  perforating  the  amniotic  sac,  or  even  the  uterine  wall  itself.  Steel 
sounds  should  not  be  employed.  Strict  asepsis  of  the  external  genitals 
and  vagina  and  of  the  hands  of  the  operator  and  his  assistants  is  to  be 
observed. 

The  procedure  may  be  carried  out  as  follows:  The  cervix  being 
thoroughly  exposed,  the  bougie  is  pushed  gently  in  until  the  tip  lies 
near  the  fundus.  After  being  allowed  to  remain  for  several  minutes  it 
is  withdrawn,  and  the  vaginal  canal  is  packed  with  tampons ;  or  the 
bougie  may  be  left  in  situ  and  the  tamponade  of  gauze  be  made  around 
it.  Should  there  be  much  hemorrhage,  evidenced  by  l)lood  flowing 
down  along  the  bougie,  so  that  we  have  reason  to  suspect  that  the  placen- 
tal site  has  been  invaded,  the  bougie  should  be  withdrawn  and  reinserted 
in  another  direction.  The  hemorrhage  will  then  probably  cease  spon- 
taneously. If,  however,  it  becomes  alarming,  a  firm  vaginal  tamponade 
may  be  made,  or  preferably  a  colpeurynter  may  be  inserted  into  the 
vagina  close  up  to  the  cervix  and  allowed  to  remain  for  some  hours, 
unless  indications  for  its  removal  should  appear.  This  method  is  not 
to  be  recommended  during  the  first  two  or  three  months,  but  in  the 
later  stages  of  pregnancy  it  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  which  we 
possess.  It  usually  acts  promptly  and  effectively.  The  operation  in  a 
crude  form  is  often  resorted  to  by  women  in  order  to  free  themselves 
from  the  consequences  of  pregnancy,  frequently  with  disastrous  re- 
sults, which  are  due  almost  always  to  infection  following  a  total  lack 
of  asepsis.  It  is  also  in  vogue  among  the  unsavory  class  of  men  and 
women  known  in  communities  as  "  abortionists." 

HainUton^ fi  mdhod  consists  in  the  circular  detachment  by  means  of 
the  finger  of  the  foetal  membranes  for  a  short  distance  above  the  internal 
OS.  The  employment  of  this  method  presupposes  a  dilatation  of  the 
cervical  canal  so  that  it  is  capable  of  admitting  a  finger.  Its  action  is 
similar  to  that  of  Tarnier's  method,  but  is  not  so  certain. 

Tarnier\s  method  consists  in  the  insertion  of  a  dilatable  rubber  bag 
into  the  cervical  canal  and  extending  slightly  above  the  internal  os. 
The  distention  of  this  bag  with  water,  and  the  subsequent  separation  of 
the  membranes  from  the  decidua  for  a  certain  distance  above  tlie  inter- 
nal OS,  excite  uterine  contractions,  with  a  coincident  dilatation  of  the 
cervix.  Except  that  in  '^I'arnier's  method  the  bag  is  inserted  somewhat 
higher  up,  the  procedure  differs  in  no  essential  respect  from  that  of  Barnes. 

The  advantages  of'  this  method  consist  in  the  preservation  of  the  bag 
of  waters,  and  in  the  simultaneous  induction  of  uterine  contractions 
and  of  dilatation  of  the  cervix. 

In  using  any  of  these  rul)ber  bags  it  is  necessary  that  the  material 
be  new  and  be  well  preserved,  otherwise  they  will  be  very  apt  to  rujit- 
ure  when  distended  and  thus  allow  a  quantity  of  water  to  get  into  the 
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uterus.     They  should  l)e  rendered  thoroughly  aseptic,  botli  inside  and 
outside,  before  being  employed,  and  the  water  used  for  filling  them 

Fig.  388. 


Barnes'  bag. 


should  previously  have  been  boiled,  so  that  if  rupture  takes  place  no 
great   harm   may   be   done.      This   method  usually  acts   quickly  and 


Fig.  389. 


McLean's  bag. 

thoroughly,  and  is  especially  to  be  recommended  in  pregnancies  be- 

FlG.  390. 


Tarnier's  uterine  dilator. 


tween  the  third  and  the  end  of  the  sixth  month.     (Figs.  388,  389,  390, 
and  391.) 

Cohen's  method  consists  in  the  injection  of  fluids  between  the  mem- 
branes and  the  uterine  wall.  No  special  apparatus  is  necessary,  since 
one  which  will  serve  all  purposes  can  readily  be  improvised.  The 
nozzle  of  the  syringe  or  douche  bag  should  be  from  -g^  to  ^  inch,  0.31- 
0.62  cm.,  in  diameter,  and  from  6  to  8  inches,  15-20  cm.,  in  length. 
It  is  better  to  employ  a  sterilized  piston-syringe,  which  will  admit  of 
the  injection  being  made  more  gradually.  The  nozzle  should  be  intro- 
duced carefully  and  the  fluid  injected  slowly,  so  that  ruj^ture  of  the 
membrane  may  be  avoided.  From  1  to  3  ounces,  30-90  cc,  of  the 
sterile  solution  will  probably  be  suflicient.  The  apex  of  the  nozzle 
should  be  passed  about  two  inches,  5  cm.,  up  the  cervix  beyond  the 
external  os.  The  distance  will,  of  course,  vary  according  to  the  dura- 
tion of  pregnancy  and  consequent  size  of  the  uterus.     All  air  must  be 
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expelled  from  the  apparatus  before  the  insertion  of  the  nozzle.     Should 
the  desired  effect  not  follow  in  the  course  of  six  hours,  the  injection  may 

Fig.  391. 


Tarnier's  uterine  dilator  in  situ :  the  bag  is  round  in  shape,  but  is  compressed  by  the  intra- 
uterine tension. 

be  repeated.  The  method  is  not  to  be  recommended.  Septic  infection 
has  often  been  observed,  much  more  frequently  than  after  employment 
of  the  majority  of  the  other  methods.  Cases  of  thrombosis  and  embo- 
lism have  also  been  reported,  possibly  due  to  the  injection  of  air  into  the 
uterine  sinuses.  The  advantages  offered  by  it  are  that  it  is  not  only 
prompt  in  its  action,  but  also  very  certain. 

ScheeVs  method,  with  its  modifications,  depends  upon  the  drawing  off 
of  the  amniotic  fluid,  thus  causing  a  more  or  less  extensive  separation 
of  the  membranes  from  the  decidua  and  rendering  the  ovum  a  foreign 
body,  wliich  must  naturally  excite  uterine  contractions.  The  point 
selected  for  penetration  or  rupture  of  the  membranes  may  be  at  the 
internal  os,  or  higher  up,  so  that  a  valvular  opening  is  obtained.  It  is 
advisable  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  entrance  of  air  into  the 
cavity  of  the  amnion,  since  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  long  it  may  take 
before  the  pains  set  in  and  the  process  terminates.  Sometimes  labor- 
pains  come  on  in  two  or  three  hours,  but  at  other  times  their  appaar- 
ance  may  be  delayed  for  as  many  days.  In  the  latter  case  there  is 
danger  that  septic  infection  may  follow  the  admission  of  air.  Scheel's 
is  probably  the  most  certain  of  the  methods  employed  for  the  induction 
of  labor,  but  it  possesses  several  disadvantages,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
that  in  almost  every  case  its  employment  is  followed  by  a  dry  labor,  if 
the  membranes  are  punctured  at  the  internal  os.  The  fact  that  the 
amniotic  fluid  has  escaped,  and  thus  left  a  solid  mass,  the  foetal  body 
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and  membranes,  to  be  expellee]  by  the  uterus,  renders  the  dilatation  of 
the  cervix  a  slower  and  more  painful  process.  The  contractions  of  the 
uterus  are  to  a  great  extent  ineifcctive,  the  laws  of  hydrostatics  no 
longer  applying,  since  the  uterus  now  contains  solid  and  not  fluid  con- 
tents. Again,  it  has  been  found  that  not  infrequently  portions  of  the 
membranes  are  left  in  the  uterus.  The  former  of  these  objections  can 
be  overcome  by  adopting  the'modifications  suggested  and  carried  out  by 
Hopkins  and  Meissner.  They  make  the  puncture  some  distance  above 
the  internal  os,  so  that  enough  of  the  amniotic  fluid  drains  away  to 
bring  on  uterine  contractions,  while  sufficient  still  remains  behind  to  be 
of  value  in  dilating  the  cervical  canal  for  the  after-coming  parts  of  the 
ovum.  In  advanced  pregnancy  it  is  best  to  allow  the  water  to  drain 
off  slowly.  Various  kinds  of  instruments,  from  a  simple  pin  or  finger- 
nail to  a  comjilicated  aspirating-needle,  may  be  made  use  of. 

(6)  Dilatation  of  the  Cervical  Canal.  This  may  be  accomplished 
in  many  ways.  It  may  be  called  for  as  the  introductory  step  in  car- 
rying out  other  methods — e.  g.,  Hamilton's — where  it  is  necessary 
to  gain  entrance  for  the  finger  to  the  uterine  cavity.  The  cervix  may 
be  dilated,  if  it  is  soft  enough,  by  means  of  the  finger,  by  Barnes'  bag, 
or  by  metal  or  hard-rubber  dilators.  Dilatation  by  means  of  the 
Barnes'  bag  is  effective  and  comparatively  safe  and  speedy.  It  is  more 
applicable  to  the  induction  of  premature  labor  than  of  abortion.  Dig- 
ital dilatation  is  in  early  cases  a  difficult  procedure.  Moderate  dilata- 
tion with  easily  sterilized  metal  or  hard-rubber  dilators  is  generally  to 
be  preferred.     (Fig.  392.)     Though  not  always  effective,  it  succeeds  in 

Fig.  392. 


Hegar's  dilator. 


the  majority  of  cases,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  one  of  the  safest 
methods  known. 

When  the  patient  presents  herself  in  the  first  two  or  three  months, 
and  the  necessity  for  putting  a  stop  to  the  pregnancy  is  absolute,  the 
swiftest  and  surest  method  in  the  hands  of  a  skilled  operator  is  by 
means  of  dilating  and  curetting.  The  procedure  resembles  somewhat 
that  pursued  in  gynecological  cases.  The  cervix  is  dilated  with  a  steel 
branched  dilator  to  a  half  or  a  full  inch.  The  ovum  is  then  separated, 
if  po.ssible,  with  a  dull  curette,  and  the  whole  is  withdrawn  with  uterine 
dressing-forceps.  The  cavity  is  then  gone  over  carefully  with  a  sharp 
ourette.  Frequently  the  ovum  has  to  be  brought  away  piecemeal.  The 
whole  operation  can  be  done  in  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes.  It  is 
absolutely  sure,  and  with  proper  precautions  should  never  be  dangerous. 
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Methods  of  Inducing  Premature  Labor. 

For  this  purpose  it  is  possible  to  use  any  of  the  methods  which  have 
been  spoken  of  in  dealing  with  the  induction  of  abortion.  But,  as  has 
already  been  said,  in  this  connection,  a  new  factor  is  encountered,  namely, 
the  possibility  of  obtainins:  a  viable  child,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
mother  is  relieved  of  a  dan<i(>rous  encumbrance.  Whereas  in  the  former 
case  the  foetus  may  be  rcjiardcd  as  a  foreign  body,  to  be  gotten  rid  of 
by  the  means  most  conducive  to  the  welfjire  of  the  mother,  it  now  pre- 
sents itself  as  a  living  being,  whose  life  may  be  put  nearly  on  a  par 
with  her  own.  In  choosing  methods,  then,  we  are  restricted  to  those 
which  will  give  the  infant  the  best  chance  of  life  consistent  with  the 
safety  of  the  mother.  For  this  reason  methods  such  as  that  of  Scheel, 
which  depend  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  li<pior  amnii,  are  not  advis- 
able. Since  their  use  entails  a  "dry  labor,"  they  increase  to  some 
extent  the  risks  to  the  child.  It  will  perhaps  be  more  convenient  to 
state,  first,  the  procedure  at  present  adopted  by  most  of  the  prominent 
obstetricians  in  this  country,  and  then  to  speak  briefly  of  the  advant- 
ages and  disadvantages  of  the  other  methods. 

Operation.  The  cervix  is  dilated  gradually  to  one  inch  with  a  steel 
branched  dilator.  The  membranes  are  then  peeled  up  from  the  lower 
uterine  segment  with  a  uterine  sound  or  with  the  finger.  This  step  has 
been  recommended  by  Jewett,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  operator 
it  would  seem  to  facilitate  matters  a  good  deal.  One  or  two  bougies 
(English  No.  10  or  12)  are  then  passed  between  the  uterus  and  the 
memi)ranes.  The  proximal  end  of  the  bougie  having  been  cut  off  and 
a  stylet  introduced,  the  bougie  is  passed  up  as  far  as  it  will  go,  the 
lower  end,  if  any  remains  outside,  being  seized  with  a  Keith's  forceps 
and  carried  into  the  uterus  bit  by  bit.  The  cervix  is  then  packed  with 
gauze.  Instead  of  the  bougies  and  gauze,  one  of  the  bags  recommended 
respectively  by  Chamjietier  de  Ribes,  McLean,  and  Barnes,  may  be 
used.  Labor  is  usually  completed  in  from  twenty-four  to  thirty- 
six  hours.  In  urgent  cases  the  dilatation  may  be  completed  with  the 
hands,  or,  after  the  os  internum  is  obliterated,  by  means  of  water-bags. 
In  extreme  emergencies  Diihrssen's  incisions  may  be  employed  after  the 
OS  internum  is  effaced.  But,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  this  author,  the 
incisions  should  be  sutured  immediately  after  labor. 

AVith  ivspect  to  tiie  other  methods,  it  may  be  said  that  the  use  of 
drugs  is  most  emphatically  to  be  condemned.  Scanzoni's  method  is 
uncertain  and  painful,  and  possesses  only  historical  interest.  Tampon- 
ade of  the  vagina  is  a  fairly  reliable  and  a  safe  method.  In  placenta 
pnevia  the  colpeurynter  is  to  be  j)referred.  Both  these  and  Kiwisch's 
method  are  slow  in  their  action,  but  they  offer  the  advantage  of  pre- 
serving the  membranes  unruptured.  Krause's  method  is  one  of  the 
best  which  we  possess,  more  especially  if  care  be  taken  not  to  puncture 
the  membranes.  Hamilton's  method  and  Tarnier's  method  are  reliable, 
and  are  comparatively  easy  to  carry  out.  Cohen's  method  is  equally 
certain,  but  it  is  not  so  simple  a  ]>rocedure,  and  is  objectionable  on 
account  of  the  danger  of  the  injection  of  air  into  the  uterine  sinuses. 
Schcel's  method  and  its  modifications  have  the  disadvantages  attaching 
to  a  dry  labor,  but  when  the  foetus  is  dead  and  the  case  is  not  urgent  it 
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is  one  of  the  best  at  our  disposal.  It  is  often  slow  in  its  ])rovocation 
of  uterine  contraetions,  but  when  these  have  been  onee  established 
delivery  as  a  rule  is  speedy.  Although  many  living  and  viable  ehildren 
have  been  born  in  cases  in  which  it  has  been  employed,  Avhen  the 
chances  for  the  child's  life  are  weighed  the  method  must  be  considered 
inferior  to  those  in  Avhich  the^amniotic  membranes  are  left  intact.  The 
employment  of  tents,  apparently  even  under  the  most  aseptic  ]irecau- 
tions,  for  dilatation  of  the  cervical  canal  has  often  been  followed  by 
infection.  Tarnier's  procedure  is  better,  and  is  not  dillicult  to  carry 
out.  Digital  dilatation  is  comparatively  simple,  and,  although  some- 
times slow,  has  been  effected  in  an  hour  or  two  by  many  operators.  In 
general,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  in  urgent  cases — e.  //.,  in  eclani])- 
sia — where  it  is  necessary  to  empty  the  uterus  as  quickly  as  possible, 
the  method  first  described,  or  some  modification  of  Tarnier's  procedure, 
is  to  be  preferred.  In  cases  of  placenta  prgevia  with  severe  hemorrhage 
the  colpeurynter  is  highly  efficacious.  When  the  case  is  less  pressing 
it  is  always  advisable  to  be  content  with  gradual  dilatation,  and  to 
leave  the  bag  of  waters  unruptured  till  later.  All  other  things  being 
equal,  the  method  should  be  chosen  in  which  the  individual  operator 
has  the  most  experience.  The  procedure  of  Krause  and  Tarnier  and 
the  employment  of  the  colpeurynter  are  all  applicable. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  ovum  in  abortion  or  premature  labor  the 
membranes  and  placenta  should  be  minutely  examined,  and  we  should 
make  sure  that  the  uterus  has  been  completely  emptied.  If  this  has 
been  done,  and  if  all  the  necessary  manipulations  have  been  carried  out 
with  strict  aseptic  precautions,  a  normal  puerpcrium  may  be  expected. 
The  management  of  such  cases  is  similar  to  that  after  spontaneous 
labor. 

Retained  and  Adherent  Placenta. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  the  birth  of  the  foetus  is  followed  almost 
immediately  by  the  delivery  of  the  placenta.  But,  as  a  rule,  from  ten 
to  thirty  minutes  may  be  devoted  to  the  necessary  care  of  the  mother 
and  child,  while  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta  is  awaited.  During  this 
time  the  uterus  should  carefully  be  watched,  the  hand  of  the  nurse  or 
doctor  being  kept  on  the  abdomen  to  control  the  fiuidus. 

Retained  Placenta.  Not  infrequently  the  uterine  contractions,  to- 
gether with  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  abdominal  muscles,  fail  to 
cause  the  delivery  of  the  placenta,  which  in  such  cases  is  usually  found 
resting  in  the  uterus.  To  such  a  condition  the  term  retained  phircnfa 
is  applied. 

Adherent  Placenta.  More  rarely  the  placenta  is  not  only  retained  in 
iifero,  but  it  remains  fastened  to  the  uterine  wall.  To  this  condition  the 
term  ddherent  plaecufd  is  applied.  Of  necessity,  an  adherent  placenta 
must  also  be  a  retained  ])lacenta,  but  since  the  converse  is  by  no  means 
true,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  in  describing  the  methods  of  dealing  with 
such  cases,  it  is  more  convenient  to  keep  the  two  conditions  distinct. 

Mechanism  of  Placental  Separation.  To  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the 
sul)iect  it  is  necessary  to  un(l(>rstand  the  mechanism  which  brings 
about  the  natural  detachment  of  the  placenta  from   the  uterine  walls. 
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The  chief  factor  is  tlie  expulsive  force  of  the  uterine  contractions.  As 
the  uterus  becomes  smaller  the  area  of  the  placental  site  is  lesseninji', 
tending  to  separate  the  placenta  from  its  attachment.  The  expulsion 
of  the  ])lacenta  may  take  ])lace  in  either  of  two  ways.  The  first  few 
contractions  ()f  the  uterus  after  the  com])letion  of  the  second  stag-e  may 
be  sufficient  to  loosen  the  placenta  entirely,  and  to  expel  it  folded  length- 
wise of  the  uterus  in  a  more  or  less  fusiform  shape.  They  may  not, 
however,  detach  the  whole  placenta,  but  only  its  central  portion.  The 
raarjrinal  attachment  may  still  remain,  blood  collectino^  in  the  cavity 
formed  between  tlie  central  portion  of  the  ])lacenta  and  the  uterine  wall. 
The  blood-accumulation,  toiicther  with  further  contractions  of  the  uterus, 
then  forces  the  placenta  down  throut;;h  the  opening  in  the  membranes, 
so  that  it  emerges  by  its  amniotic  surface  from  the  outlet,  drago-ing  the 
membranes  after  it.  In  either  case,  normally  all  the  placenta,  together 
with  the  membranes  and  the  superficial  layer  of  the  decidua,  should  be 
expelled. 

Causes  of  Retention  of  the  Placenta.  The  placenta  may  be  retained  in 
the  uterus  by  reason  of  fi^eble  contractions,  or,  in  other  words,  from 
inertia  uteri.  A  full  bladder,  a  rectum  packed  with  faeces,  or  a  pelvic 
tumor  may  act  reflexly  to  prevent  the  efficient  action  of  the  expulsive 
forces.  Sometimes,  though  wholly  expelled  from  the  uterine  cavity,  it 
may  still  be  retained  in  the  roomy  vaginal  vault. 

Causes  of  Adherent  Placenta.  One  of  the  most  frequent  factors  lead- 
ing to  adhesion  of  the  placenta  to  the  uterine  wall  is  syphilis.  A  non- 
specific })lacentitis  is  a  very  rare  condition,  and  when  present  it  may  lead 
to  adherent  placenta.  A  chronic  endometritis  is  sometimes  responsible 
for  this  complication. 

Treatment  of  the  Retained  Placenta.  It  is  a  cardinal  rule,  as  a  pre- 
caution against  infection,  to  allow  nothing,  Avhether  finger  or  instrument, 
to  enter  the  uterus  or  vagina  after  labor,  if  possible  to  avoid  it.  The 
risk  to  the  patient,  even  in  these  days  of  asepsis,  is  greatly  increased  by 
manipulations  w'ithin  the  passages  at  this  period.  Should  the  ex])ulsion 
of  the  placenta  be  delayed  beyond  half  an  hour,  it  is  well  to  try,  first, 
the  etfect  of  em])tying  the  bladder.  It  not  infrequently  ha])])ens  that, 
although  it  may  have  been  carefully  emptied  before,  the  bladclcr  becomes 
distentled  during  the  progress  of  the  second  stage  of  lal)or,  and  its  evac- 
uation may  succeed  in  evoking  vigorous  uterine  contractions  and  the 
prompt  expulsion  of  the  placenta. 

If  it  be  quite  certain  that  the  bladder  and  rectum  are  emj)ty,  Crede's 
method  of  expulsion  should  be  tried.  Traction  upon  the  cord  is  not 
])ermissible.  When  the  ])]acenta  is  not  yet  detached  from  the  uterus, 
])ulling  upon  the  cord  may  cause  a  partial  separation,  with  alarming 
hemorrhage.  Kough  traction  may  even  result  in  complete  inversion 
of  the  uterus.  If  the  use  of  Crede's  method  does  not  prove  successful 
at  the  first  attempt,  it  may  be  employed  r(>peatedly  and  patiently  at 
intervals,  but  no  violence  should  be  used.  Well-directed  manijnilation 
according  to  Crede's  method  rarely  fails  if  the  fundus  is  carried  well 
backward  to  bring  the  uterus  nearly  in  line  with  the  vaginal  axis,  and 
the  woman  is  requested  to  "bear  down"  forcibly  during  the  manij)ula- 
tion.  As  the  placenta  is  being  delivered,  the  membranes  should  be 
twisted  gently  into  a  cord  and  the  whole  slowly  withdrawn.     This  pro- 
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Manual  Extraction  of  PlKcenta. 
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ceduro  facilitiitos  their  removal  and  tends  to  prevent  leaving  behind 
fragments  that  may  favor  hemorrhage  or  infection.  If  expulsion  be  not 
effected  by  expression  after  a  thorough  trial,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
institute  a  careful  examination,  in  order  that  the  cause  of  the  retention 
m;rv'  be  determined.  Should  the  placenta  be  found  lying  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  vagina,  it  can  Ije  withdrawn  gently  by  means  of  one  or  two 
fingers  pushed  up  past  it  and  then  hooked  over  Its  ui»per  margin.  The 
extraction  may  be  assisted  by  pressure  from  above  through  the  abdominal 
wall. 

Fig.  393. 


Manual  extraction  of  placenta  from  lower  uterine  segment.    (After  Ribement  Dessaignes 

and  Lepage.) 


Treatment  of  Adherent  Placenta.  When  an  examination  shows  that 
the  placenta  still  remains  in  the  uterine  cavity  notwithstanding  the  nuiuip- 
ulations  that  have  been  described,  we  may  reasonably  suspect  adherent 
placenta,  and  should  take  steps  at  once  for  bringing  it  away.  In  ])re- 
antise])tic  days  the  expectant  treatment  may  have  been  allowable  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  removal  of  the  adherent  ])la('enta  was  considered, 
and  justly  so,  a  dangerous  operation,  the  nu)rtality  being  from  7  to  9 
per  cent,  of  ca.ses  so  treated.  The  patient  and  persistent  use  of  Credo's 
method  may  bring  about  the  separation  and  exj)ulsion  of  a  moderately 
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adherent  placenta.  AVhere  this  has  not  succeeded  after  one  or  two  hours, 
or  earlier  if  hemorrhage  is  occurring,  we  must  proceed  to  extraction. 
Chloroform  or  ether  .>^hould  be  administered  to  light  secondary  an- 
esthesia, and  the  outer  genitals  of  the  woman  and  the  hands  and  arms 
of  the  surgeon  should  be  rendered  as  nearly  as  possible  sterile.  The 
cord  is  taken  in  the  left  liand  and  gentle  traction  is  made  till  the  slack 
is  taken  in  ;  the  right  hand  and  forearm  are  inserted  into  the  vagina, 
the  fingers  following  up  the  umbilical  cord  as  a  guide  to  its  insertion. 
The  so-called  hourglass  contraction,  formerly  so  much  spoken  of  as  inter- 
fering with  the  manual  extraction  of  the  placenta,  is  caused  by  the 
meeting  of  the  dilated  or  easily  dilatable  lower  uterine  segment  with 
the  more  firmly  contracted  and  less  dilatable  upper  segment  at  the 
retraction-ring.  Should  there  be  trouble  at  first  in  entering  the  uterus, 
either  at  the  cervix  or  at  the  site  of  the  retraction-ring,  it  can  generally 
be  overcome  by  the  patient  application  of  gentle  pressure.  The  edge 
of  the  placenta  having  been  found,  the  fingers  are  gradually  Avorked 
under  it,  and  sweeping  movements  are  made  until  the  adhesions  are 
broken  up.  The  procedure  may  sometimes  be  facilitated  by  inserting 
two  fingers  held  widely  apart  between  the  placental  surface  and  the 
uterine  wall,  and  then  bringing  them  together  like  the  blades  of  a  pair 
of  scissors.  In  the  meantime  counterpressure  should  be  made  through 
the  abdominal  walls  upon  the  fundus,  either  with  the  operator's  left 
hand  or  by  an  assistant.  It  must  be  insisted  again  that  all  attempts 
at  extraction  by  pulling  on  the  cord  be  avoided.  After  all  the  adhe- 
sions have  been  broken  up,  the  margin  of  the  placenta  is  carefully 
caught  by  a  finger,  and  the  whole  mass  lying  on  the  palm  of  the  hand 
can  be  forced  out  of  the  uterus.  A  careful  examination  of  the  mem- 
branes and  of  the  placenta  should  then  be  made  by  an  assistant,  to  learn 
if  fragments  have  been  left  behind.  It  is  better  that,  before  removing 
his  hand  from  the  uterus,  the  operator  make  sure  that  the  evacuation 
has  been  complete.  Should  fragments  still  remain  in  the  uterus  they 
should  be  at  once  removed  by  the  hand,  which  may  be  supplemented, 
if  need  be,  by  the  curette.  These  manipulations  should  be  followed  by 
an  intra-uterine  douche  of  normal  salt  solution,  care  being  taken  that 
no  air  is  introduced.  One  or  more  full  doses  of  ergot  are  usually 
advisable  after  the  evacuation  of  the  uterus  has  been  cornpleted. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THE   FOECEPS. 

The  obstetric  forceps^  is  essentially  a  pair  of  steel  hands  for  grasping 
the  foetal  head  and  extracting  it  from  the  birth-canal  in  certain  emer- 
gencies in  which  the  natural  powers  are  inadequate. 

The  invention  is  generally  credited  to  Peter  Chamberlen,  an  English 
obstetrician.  It  was  for  many  years  kept  secret  by  the  Chamberlen 
family.  The  instrument  of  Chamberlen  consisted  of  two  arms  with  the 
blades  shaped  to  fit  the  foetal  head.  The  arms  crossed  each  other, 
articulating  at  the  point  of  intersection. 

In  1723  Jean  Palfyn,  a  professor  of  surgery  at  Ghent,  presented  to 
the  Academy  of  Science  at  Paris  an  obstetric  forceps  with  parallel  arms 
articulating  at  the  lower  ends.  In  both  the  Chamberlen  and  Palfyn 
instruments  the  cephalic  ends  were  provided  with  a  single  curve  only, 
and  that  on  the  flat,  in  conformity  with  the  shape  of  the  head.  Levret, 
in  France,  and  Smellie,  in  England,  at  about  the  same  time  (1747  to 
1751)  introduced  important  improvements  in  the  forceps,  chief  of 
which  was  a  second  curve,  adapting  it  to  the  curvature  of  the  pelvic 
axis.  On  their  patterns  are  based  the  various  models  in  use  at  the 
present  day. 

The  obstetric  forceps,  however,  is  an  invention  of  much  greater 
antiquity  than  is  generally  supposed.  Crude  patterns  of  forceps  are 
known  to  have  been  in  use  several  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 

Description.  The  modern  obstetric  forceps  consists  of  two  interlocking 
crossed  arms  or  branches.  The  arms  are  distinguished  as  left  and  right, 
the  one  passed  on  the  left  side  of  the  pelvis  being  the  left  arm,  and  con- 
versely.    Each  has  four  parts — handle,  lock,  shank,  and  blade. 

The  handles  when  the  arms  are  locked  fall  together  so  as  to  be  both 
conveniently  grasped  by  one  hand  of  the  operator.  They  are  sometimes 
made  smooth,  but  for  a  more  secure  hold  are  generally  roughened  or 
corrugated  on  their  outer  margins.  A  knob  at  the  lower  end  adds  to  the 
security  of  the  grasp.  There  is  usually  a  transverse  projection  at  the 
upper  end  of  each  handle  over  which  a  finger  may  be  hooked  when  mak- 
ing traction.  An  adjustable  screw  or  other  device  between  the  handles, 
to  limit  the  compressed  action  of  the  blades,  as  provided  in  some  forceps, 
is  of  doubtful  utility.  The  regulation  of  the  pressure  upon  the  head  during 
traction  is  a  matter  which  is  better  left  to  the  judgmcMit  of  the  operator. 
The  handles  are  best  made  of  metal,  or  other  material  which  will  admit 
of  sterilizing  by  heat. 

The  blades  in  the  prevailing  patterns  of  forceps  have  a  double  curve 
— a  cephalic  and  a  pelvic.  The  former  adajits  them  to  the  shape  of  the 
foetal  head,  the  latter  to  that  of  the  birth-canal. 

1  The  word  "  forceps  "  is  a  singular  noun  ;  the  use  of  the  term  as  plural  is  a  pominon  error,  and 
it  is  equally  erroneous  to  speak  of  a  pair  of  forceps  when  only  one  instrument  is  meant. 
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The  cephalic  curve  is  essential  to  all  midwifery  forceps.  It  is  some- 
what elliptical  rather  than  circular,  since  the  former  better  accommodates 
itself  to  heads  of  different  sizes.  The  head  curve  in  best  models  is  from 
15  to  18  cm.,  6  to  7  inches,  in  length.  Tliis  gives  room  for  the  largest 
possible  cephalic  seizure.  When  the  instrument  is  locked  the  greatest 
<listance  between  the  blades  should  be  about  7.5  cm.,  3  inches.  AVith 
a  smaller  interval  blades  of  proper  length  would  be  too  nearly  straight, 
and  their  hold  upon  the  head  insecure  ;  with  a  greater  width  the  maternal 
soft  parts  would  be  needlessly  exj)Osed  to  injury. 

The  interval  between  the  tips  when  the  instrument  is  closed  should 
not  be  less  than  25  mm.,  1  inch,  otherwise  the  child's  head  may  be 
injured. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  point  of  greatest  divergence  between  the  blades 
be  not  more  than  7.5  cm.,  about  3  inches,  from  the  tips,  since  tlie  head 
is  pressed  toward  the  tips  during  traction  and  would  be  exposed  to  injury 
if  the  interspace  at  the  upper  part  of  the  blades  were  too  narrow  ;  more- 
over, rotation  would  be  hindered. 

The  pelvic  curve  of  the  blades  should  be  such  that  when  the  closed 
instrument  lies  on  its  back,  on  a  plane  surface,  the  centre  of  the  tips 
shall  be  about  8.8  cm.,  about  3^  inches,  above  the  plane.  A  greater 
curvature  is  better  suited  to  high  and  a  lesser  one  answers  for  low  opera- 
tions. But  for  general  use  an  average  pelvic  sweep  is  required.  In  the 
usual  pattern  the  cephalic  and  the  pelvic  curves  are  nearly  equal.  A  third 
or  perineal  curve,  to  be  found  in  some  obsolete  patterns,  is  cumbrous  and 
useless. 

The  shanks  connect  the  handles  and  blades  and  are  necessary  to  give 
the  length  required  for  high  operations. 

The  lock  in  all  models  of  forceps  is  based  either  on  the  Smellie  or  the 
Levret  model.  The  former  is  constructed  on  the  principle  of  a  mortise 
and  tenon ;  in  the  latter  there  is  on  the  left  or  lower  half  a  thumb-screw, 
or  a  pin  surmounted  by  a  button,  and  in  the  edge  of  the  other  half  a 
notch  into  which  the  ])in  or  screw  fits.  It  is  essential  that  the  articula- 
tion be  loose  enough  to  })ermit  locking  easily,  yet  at  the  same  time  it 
should  hold  the  arms  securely  in  proper  relation  with  each  other.  Obvi- 
ously the  farther  the  lock  from  the  handle,  the  greater  will  be  the  lever- 
like action  of  the  forceps  in  compressing  the  head.  It  should  be  so 
located  as  to  permit  a  sufficiently  firm  grasp  of  the  head  without  undue 
pressure  upon  it.  To  this  end  it  is  usually  placed  about  one-third  way 
from  the  proximal  to  the  distal  extremity  of  the  instrument. 

In  the  prevailing  models  of  forceps  the  blades  are  fenestrated.  This 
not  only  conduces  to  lightness,  but  more  evenly  distributes  the  ])ressure. 
The  open  blades,  too,  take  up  less  room  than  the  solid.  The  fenestra  is 
usually  from  8  to  13  cm.,  3|  to  5  inches,  in  length,  and  is  wide  enough 
to  leave  a  rim  of  1  cm.,  |  inch,  in  width.  By  some  authorities  solid 
blades  are  preferred. 

Short,  straight  forceps,  so  called,  about  two-thirds  the  full  length,  and 
having  no  pelvic  curve,  is  popular  with  some  obstetricians  for  very  low 
operations.  A  single  long  d(juble-curved  forceps,  however,  usually 
serves  well  all  purposes  for  the  general  practitioner. 

The  instrument  should  be  made  of  the  best  tempered  steel.  Some 
degree  of  elasticity  is  desirable,  yet  there  must  be  rigidity  enough  to 
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hold  the  head  securely.  In  order  to  do  this  the  weight  should  be  so 
distributed  that  the  shanks  are  strong  and  nearly  unyielding,  and  the 
blad(\s  light,  especially  toward  the  tips.  Yet  it  is  essential  that  the 
blades  have  sufficient  thickness  to  permit  rounding  olF  their  edges.  This 
is  particularly  important  at  the  tips  and  at  the  margins  of  the  fenestrae. 
A  common  fault  with  forceps  is  too  great  sharpness  of  the  edges  of  the 
blades,  and  injuries  of  the  scalp  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  consequence 
of  this  defect. 

The  instrument  should  be  kept  M'ell  polished  to  facilitate  its  applica- 
tion. Smootliness  of  surface  and  freedom  from  cracks  and  crevices 
are  conducive  to  cleanliness,  but  are  not  essential  to  asepsis  if  heat  is 
employed  for  sterliziug. 

Of  the  numerous  models  of  forceps,  those  most  used  in  this  country 
are  the  Simpson,  the  Wallace,  the  Hodge  patterns,  and  the  Elliott,  a 
modification  of  the  Edinburgh  instrument.  In  England  the  forceps 
of  Simpson  and  of  Barnes,  in  France  that  of  Pajot  and  of  Dubois, 
and  in  Germany  the  Naegele  and  the  Braun  forceps  are  commonly  em 
ployed. 

Function  of  the  Forceps.  The  essential  function  of  the  forceps  is  trac- 
tion.  It  is  intended  to  replace  or  to  supplement  the  natural  expulsive 
forces. 

Fig.  394. 


The  author's  forceps. 

Its  use  as  a  compressor,  a  lever,  or  a  rotator  is  only  exceptionally 
justified. 

Much  compression  of  the  head  by  forceps  is  dangerous  to  the  child. 
This  is  especially  true  when  the  head  is  seized  in  an  oblique  diameter, 
which  is  frequently  the  case  as  the  instrument  is  usually  applied. 

Brain  injuries,  sometimes  serious  enough  to  cause  the  death  of  the 
foetus,  are  not  infrequent  results  of  instrumental  delivery.  Again,  com- 
])ression  by  forceps  affords  little  or  no  mechanical  advantage  for  extrac- 
tion, since  in  most  seizures  the  reduction  of  one  elongates  the  opposite 
transverse  diameter.  Moreover,  when  the  forceps  is  applied  in  relation 
with  the  lateral  walls  of  the  pelvis  the  compression  obtains  in  the  direction 
in  which  there  is  usually  most  pelvic  space  and  in  which  the  reduction  is 
least  needed. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  more  rigid  the  grasp  of  the  head 
the  more  the  natural  mechanism  is  interfered  with. 

Moulding  of  the  head  is  better  trusted  to  the  pressure  of  the  j)elvic 
walls,  which  ai)plies  compression  only  where  it  is  needed,  lengthens  the 
head  diameters  oidy  in  the  direction  of  the  birth-canal,  and  inflicts  a 
mininnun  of  injury.  The  intentional  use  of  the  forcei)s  as  a  compressor 
must  be  condemned.  The  aim  should  be  rather  to  make  the  pressure  of 
the  blades  light  enough,  if  possible,  to  leave  no  marks  upon  the  child. 
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A  certain  amount  of  compressive  action,  however,  while  undesirable, 
is  unavoidable.  It  results  necessarily  from  the  gra-^j)  required  to  hold 
the  handles,  and  it  increases  M'ith  the  strength  of  the  tractile  force.  It 
is  evident  that  the  risk  of  foetal  injury  from  pressure  is  diminished  by 
a  slow  and  gradual  delivery  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  force. 
The  compression  should  not  only  be  gentle,  but  also  be  intermitted,  as  a 
rule,  at  frequent  intervals.  A  forceps  with  short  handles,  having  little 
compressive  power,  lessens  the  danger  to  the  fa?tal  head. 

The  Ici-cr  action  of  forceps  is  developed  by  pendulum  movements  of 
tlie  handles  during  traction.  This  is  to  some  extent  a  mechanical  g:A\i\, 
the  resistance  being  overcome  in  detail.  Less  force  is  required  to  move 
down  first  one  side  of  the  head,  then  the  other,  than  to  move  both 
together.  This  practice,  however,  is  not  free  from  danger  to  the  mater- 
nal soft  parts,  and  is  seldom  to  be  recommended.  That  part  of  the  wall 
of  the  passages  about  which  as  a  fulcrum  the  lever  acts  is  bruised  under 
the  pressure  of  the  blade.  These  remarks  refer  especially  to  the  lateral 
movements  of  the  forceps  practised  by  some  operators.  Swaying  the 
handles  in  a  sagittal  direction  is  even  more  objectionable,  since  the  pas- 
sages are  more  likely  to  be  injured  by  the  edges  of  the  blades  than  by 
their  broad  flat  surfaces.  Generally  a  steady  pull  is  best.  Direct  trac- 
tion not  only  imitates  the  action  of  the  natural  powers,  but  it  inflicts  the 
least  traumatism,  and  is  all-sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

As  a  rotator  the  forceps,  except  in  trained  hands,  is  a  dangerous  instru- 
ment. Attempts  at  correcting  malpositions  with  forceps  may  result  in 
laceration  of  the  passages.  This  is  true  even  of  the  straight  forceps, 
and  especially  so  of  instruments  with  the  usual  ])elvic  curve. 

Faulty  positions  should,  if  possible,  be  reduced  by  manual  interfer- 
ence before  the  forceps  is  applied.  In  delayed  rotation  it  is  sometimes 
permissible  to  draw  the  leading  pole  forward  with  the  fingers.  Rarely 
rotation  may  be  assisted  with  the  forceps.  When  the  head  has  not  been 
seized  primarily  in  the  biparietal  diameter,  the  blades  should  occasionally 
be  readjusted  as  the  head  descends,  and  care  must  constantly  be  taken  that 
the  influence  of  the  natural  agencies  for  producing  rotation  is  not  resisted. 
Most  essential  is  a  light  grasp  of  the  forceps,  with  the  hands  near  the 
lock,  permitting  the  greatest  possible  freedom  of  head  .movements. 
Rightly  applied  the  blades  will  usually  be  kept  in  position  by  the  press- 
ure of  the  jwlvic  Malls,  and  a  strong  hold  upon  the  handles  is  not  re- 
quired to  jireveut  sli]iping. 

Prerequisites  and  Contraindications  to  the  Use  of  Forceps.  Before  resort- 
ing to  forceps  the  obstetrician  must  satisfy  himself  that  the  following 
conditions  are  present : 

1.  The  relative  size  of  the  head  and  pelvis  must  be  such  as  to  make 
the  extraction  safely  possible  for  mother  and  child.  The  election  of 
forceps  is  not  to  be  based  on  the  pelvic  measurements  alone.  The  size 
and  plasticity  of  the  foetal  head  must  be  estimated.  Approximate  meas- 
urements of  the  head  may  be  made  with  calipers  through  the  abdominal 
wall.  The  presence  or  absence  of  disproportion  may  be  determined, 
too,  by  noting  whether  the  head  has  sunk  into  the  excavation  or  can  be 
made  to  do  so  with  suprapubic  jiressure,  and,  if  necessary,  by  exploration 
with  the  hand  in  the  uterus.  Well-defined  osseous  obstruction  or  much 
narrowing  of  the  canal  from  other  causes  should,  as  such,  preclude  the 
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use  of  forceps.     Its  alternatives  must  be  considered  when  the  resistance 
is  too  ffreat  to  be  overcome  with  violent  traction. 

2.  The  head  must  be  of  nearly  normal  size  and  consistence  if  it  is  to 
be  securelv  (grasped  bv  the  blades.  The  cephalic  curve  of  the  forceps  is 
best  adapted  to  heads  of  average  size.  An  easily  compressible  head  is 
equivalent  to  a  small  head.^  An  undeveloped,  a  highly  macerated,  or  a 
perforated  head  is  not  suited  to  forceps,  a  firm  hold  being  impossible. 
In  marked  hydrocephalus  and  in  excessive  development  from  whatever 
cause,  not  only  is  the  resistance  too  great,  but  the  divergence  of  the 
blades  is  excessive  and  their  grasp  insecure. 

3.  The  child  must  be  living  and  viable,  except  the  extraction  is  to 
be  an  easy  one.  When  the  delivery  of  a  dead  child  by  forceps  would 
be  at  all  difficult,  perforation  should  be  substituted. 

4.  The  position  of  the  head  must  be  favorable.  When  possible,  mal- 
positions are  to  be  corrected  by  manual  interference.  This  is  not  always 
]>racticable  after  the  head  has  sunk  deeply  into  tlie  pelvis.  One  of  the 
refinements  of  modern  forceps  operations  is  the  correction  of  certain 
malpositions  with  that  instrument. 

5.  It  is  desirable  that  the  head  shall  have  engaged  in  the  brim;  in 
other  words,  shall  have  descended  far  enough  to  bring  the  bii)arietal 
iliameter  to  the  level  of  the  inlet,  or  that  it  can  be  crowded  down  to  that 
extent  by  suprapubic  pressure.  By  many  authorities  forceps  is  rejected  in 
favor  of  version  before  euprao-eraent.  When  the  head  is  free  above  the 
brim  the  proper  application  of  the  blades  is  difficult  or  impossible.  At 
best  the  cephalic  mass  will  be  caught  obliquely  by  one  side  of  the  occiput 
and  the  opposite  side  of  the  sinciput.  In  this  seizure  not  only  is  the 
pressure  of  the  blades  dangerous  to  the  child,  but  it  tends  to  bring  about 
premature  flexion  and  rotation,  and  thus  to  increase  the  resistance.  Yet 
the  widely  accepted  rule,  version  before  and  forceps  after  engagement,  is 
subject  to  exceptions.  This  is  especially  true  since  the  introduction  of 
the  axis-traction  instrument.  When  the  waters  have  drained  away  and 
the  foetus  is  firmly  invested  by  the  uterus,  version  is  a  difficult  and 
dangerous  operation.  Forceps  in  such  conditions  often  serves  better  the 
interest  of  both  patients.  In  general,  when  the  conditions  are  favorable 
for  ah  easy  forceps  extraction,  the  latter  is  preferable  to  a  difficult 
version.  No  attempt  to  apply  the  blades,  however,  must  be  made  till 
the  head  has  been  pressed  down  as  deeply  as  possible  and  so  held  by  an 
assistant. 

6.  The  cervix  must  be  fully  dilated  or  easily  dilatable,  otherwise  dan- 
gerous laceration  of  the  lower  uterine  segment  may  result.  In  emer- 
gencies, recourse  may  be  had,  if  necessary,  to  manual  dilatation,  and 
sometimes  multiple  shallow  incisions  of  the  lower  border  of  the  cervix. 

7.  The  membranes  must  be  ruptured  and  retracted  above  the  head. 
Should  the  membranes  be  caught  in  the  grasp  of  the  blades,  the  placenta 
may  prematurely  be  torn  partially  or  wholly  from  its  attachment. 

Indications  for  Forceps.  The  necessity  for  forceps  delivery  may  arise 
from  anomalies  (1)  of  the  expellent  forces,  (2)  of  the  passages,  (3)  of  the 
passenger,  or  (4)  in  consequence  of  some  complication  of  labor  independ- 
ent of  the  mechanism.* 

1  The  indications  for  forceps  will  be  found  more  fully  treaterl  under  Anomalies  of  the  Mechanism 
-of  Labor. 
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1.  Forces  at  FanU.  Failure  of  the  jiains  is  not  of  itself  nlone  an  indication 
for  forceps.  The  physician  cannot  justify  himself  in  applying  force})s  to 
save  his  own  time.  Inertia  uteri  in  the  presence  of  conditions  likelv  to 
jeopardize  the  interests  of  mother  or  child  may  call  for  instrumental  de- 
livery when  simpler  measures  have  foiled.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  forceps  is  in- 
dicated when  its  danirf'i's  are  less  than  those  of  delay.  Important  elements 
in  the  question  arc  the  strcnoth  and  endurance  of  the  mother  as  indicated 
by  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  the  presence  or  absence  of 
exhausting  pain,  the  quality  and  strength  of  the  fcetal  lieart  tones,  and 
the  probable  difficulties  of  the  operation.  Impending  exhaustion  on  the 
part  of  the  mother  is  a  frequent  occasion  for  instrumental  delivery.  Just 
when  forceps  is  })ermissible  under  this  indication  is  often  a  delicate 
question  requiring  the  exercise  of  critical  judgment.  As  a  rule,  when 
the  head  is  low  down  in  the  passages  and  has  been  arrested  for  a 
half-hour  because  of  feeble  pains,  the  labor  should  be  terminated  with 
forceps. 

2.  Passages  at  Fault.  Marked  osseous  obstruction,  as  already  observed, 
forbids  the  use  of  forceps.  Yet  moderate  narrowing  does  not  necessarily 
debar.  The  limit  of  contraction  for  forceps  is  variously  stated  by  differ- 
ent authorities  as  from  8  to  9.5  cm.,  3^  to  3|  inches.  But  methods  of 
treatment  in  deformed  pelves  cannot  be  formidated  on  pelvic  measure- 
ments alone.  The  choice  of  procedure  must  rest  on  the  relative  size  of 
head  and  pelvis.  Pelvic  contraction  is  an  indication  for  forceps  only 
wdien  the  plasticity  and  size  of  the  head  permit.  The  field  of  forceps 
is  somewhat  extended  by  axis  traction  and  by  the  Walcher  posture.  Yet 
if  the  child  is  living  and  viable,  symphyseotomv  or  Coesarean  section  is 
generally  better,  in  the  interests  of  both  patients,  than  a  very  difficult 
forceps  delivery. 

As  against  version,  in  slight  contraction,  forceps  has  the  advantage 
that  under  modern  methods  the  pull  is  in  the  pelvic  axis,  more  time 
is  permitted  for  delivery,  and  the  uterus  is  less  exposed  to  both 
septic  and  mechanical  injuries.  It  is  easier  to  sterilize  instruments 
than  hands. 

Tentative  use  of  forceps  is  permissible  in  moderate  obstruction  in  the 
soft  parts. 

3.  Passenger  at  Fault.  Forms  of  foetal  dystocia  amenable  to  forceps 
are  met  witii  in  occipito-posterior  positions,  in  mento-anterior  face  cases, 
and  in  pelvic  presentation  with  the  breech  arrested  in  the  excavation.  The 
instrument  is  superior  to  other  methods  in  certain  difficult  extractions  of 
the  after-coming  head.  Evidence  of  foetal  exhaustion  or  asi)hyxia,  pulse 
above  160  or  l)elow  100  to  the  minute,  may  necessitate  immediate  instru- 
mental delivery.  Forceps  is  contraindicatcd  in  high  transverse  positions 
of  the  face,  owing  mainly  to  the  danger  to  the  child  from  pressure  of  the 
blades  upon  the  vessels  of  the  neck.  The  delivery  of  a  posterior-face 
case  is  impossible  as  such,  yet  attempts  at  instrumental  rotation  may 
sometimes  be  permissible. 

4.  AecUlental  Complications.  Complications  of  labor  sometimes  de- 
manding forceps  are  hemorrhage,  prolapsus  funis,  rupture  of  the  uterus, 
eclampsia,  and  all  acute  and  chronic  diseases  or  other  complications  of 
labor  in  which  immediate  delivery  is  required  in  the  interest  of  mother 
or  child  or  both. 
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In  general  the  low  operation  is  frequently  justifiable  on  minor  indica- 
tions, the  high  operation  only  on  major  indications. 

Dangers  of  the  Forceps  Operation.  Accidents  to  which  the  mother  is 
exposed  and  which  are  not  always  preventable  in  forceps  delivery  are 
slight  contusions  and  lacerations  of  the  passages.  Injuries  to  the  uterus, 
to  the  vagina,  and  especially  to  the  pelvic  floor  are  more  frequent  than  in 
spontaneous  labors.  Most  liable  to  tear  are  the  cervix  and  the  vaginal 
orifice,  since  the  resistance  from  the  soft  parts  is  usually  greatest  at  these 
points.  Serious  accidents  are,  unfortunately,  common  in  careless  and  vio- 
lent forceps  deliveries.  A  cervical  tear  may  invade  the  body  of  the  uterus 
and  enter  the  peritoneum.  Pelvic  floor  injuries  not  infrequently  destroy 
the  recto-vaginal  septum.  Owing  to  faulty  application  or  to  unguarded 
traction,  the  blades  may  slip  from  the  head  either  vertically  or  horizon- 
tally and  be  dragged  abruptly  through  the  passages.  Even  serious  blad- 
der wounds  and  perforation  of  the  posterior  vaginal  fornix  may  occur  at 
the  hands  of  the  careless  or  the  inexpert.  If  the  handles  are  carried  too 
far  farward  or  backward  during  traction,  the  vaginal  walls  may  be  cut  by 
the  tips  of  the  blades.  Misdirected  traction  exposes  the  maternal  soft 
parts  to  needless  injury,  and  even  rupture  of  the  pelvic  joints  is  possible 
in  violent  instrumental  delivery.  The  difficulty  of  extraction  may  be  in- 
creased in  the  unskilful  use  of  forceps  by  hindering  the  normal  mech- 
anism. 

The  danger  is  obviously  greater  the  higher  the  head  in  the  pelvis,  since 
the  control  of  the  instrument  is  more  difficult  and  injuries  to  the  upper 
portion  of  the  passages  more  serious.  The  head  before  it  has  fully 
engaged  in  the  brim  is  imperfectly  moulded,  the  grasp  is  bad,  the  normal 
head  movements  are  impeded,  and  the  difficulty  of  extraction  is  increased 
accordingly. 

To  the  child  the  risks  of  forceps  delivery  are  greater  than  to  the 
mother.  Intracranial  hemorrhage  from  injuries  to  the  meningeal  or 
cerebral  vessels  is  not  an  infrequent  result  of  compression  in  difficult, 
and  this  sometimes  occurs  in  easy,  forceps  extractions.  Injurious  press- 
ure may  arise  from  rapidly  dragging  an  unmoulded  head  through  the 
pelvis  as  well  as  directly  from  too  forcible  grasp  of  the  blades.  A  con- 
siderable foital  mortality  is  attributable  to  these  injuries,  and  permanent 
mental  and  physical  infirmities  may  result  in  children  who  survive  them. 
Hemiplegia,  idiocy  from  cerebral  atrophy,  psychical  disorders,  and  even 
epilepsy  in  later  life  are  believed  to  be  possible  consequences  of  these 
lesions.  The  region  of  the  lower  anterior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone  is 
the  most  vulnerable  one. 

When  the  cord  is  coiled  about  the  child's  neck  it  is  exposed  to  press- 
ure from  the  tips  of  the  forceps  blades  and  fatal  asphyxia  may  ensue. 
Facial  paralysis  results  most  frequently  from  compression  of  the  facial 
nerve-trunks,  but  may  occur  from  the  pressure  of  an  intracranial  blood- 
clot.  The  former  injuries  are  usually  unimportant,  the  paralysis  disap- 
pearing within  a  few  days.  Injuries  to  the  brachial  plexus  have  occurred 
in  forceps  operations,  but  probably  from  stretching  the  nerve-trunks 
nither  than  from  pressure  effects.  Abrasions,  indentations,  lacerations, 
and  contusions  of  the  scalp,  face,  and  eyeballs  are  common  in  instru- 
mental delivery.  Yet  anything  more  than  slight  or  transient  markings 
must  be  regarded  as  a  reproach  upon  the  skill  of  the  operator.    Deep  in- 
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dentations  of  the  skull  or  fracture  of  the  cranial  bones  can  result  only 
from  culpable  io^norance  or  carelessness. 

Fatal  asphyxia  is  common  after  births  terminated  with  forceps.  This 
may  result  from  premature  efforts  at  respiration  provoked  by  peripheral 
irritation,  or  from  the  inhibitory  effect  of  brain  compression  on  the  car- 
diac movements  through  irritation  of  the  vagus.  When  head  and  pelvis 
are  proportionate  the  skilful  and  timely  use  of  forceps  should,  as  a  rule, 
diminish  rather  than  increase  the  foetal  mortality. 

Preparation  for  the  Forceps  Operation.  The  l)ladder  and  the  rectum 
are  to  be  emj)ticd;  either  of  tliese  viscera  if  distended  may  suffer  serious 
injury  from  the  forceps.  The  cleanliness  of  the  operation  may  be  pro- 
moted by  thoroughly  washing  out  the  lower  bowel  as  a  preliminary 
measure. 

The  quality  and  the  frequency  of  the  foetal  heart  tones  should  be  noted 
and  should  be  listened  for  at  intervals  during  delivery.  Anaesthesia 
to  the  surgical  degree  is  generally  advisable,  and  for  this  purpose  ether,  as 
a  rule,  is  to  be  preferred.  In  low  operations  mere  obstetric  amesthesia  often 
suffices,  or  none  at  all  may  be  necessary.  In  all  prolonged  and  difficult  ex- 
tractions complete  narcosis  is  required.  The  administration  of  the  anaes- 
thetic should,  if  possible,  be  entrusted  only  to  a  skilful  medical  assistant, 
and  should  be  managed  in  accordance  with  the  usual  rules  of  surgical 
practice. 

The  abdomen,  the  thighs,  and  especially  the  external  genitals  are 
rendered  as  nearly  aseptic  as  possible.  Particular  care  is  given  to 
the  cleansing  of  the  vulva  and  its  immediate  surroundings.  If  the 
vagina  is  healthy  and  has  not  been  exposed  to  unclean  contact  during  the 
labor  or  for  some  hours  before,  no  internal  antisepsis  is  required.  When 
the  vagina  or  cervix  is  diseased  or  there  is  reason  to  believe  they  have 
been  infected,  the  passages  should  be  prepared  with  the  same  care  as  are 
the  external  genitals.  They  are  cleansed  with  soft  soap  and  hot  water,  with 
the  aid  of  general  friction,  for  five  minutes,  care  being  taken  to  prevent 
abrasions.  The  friction  is  best  applied  with  the  fingers  or  with  a  soft 
cotton  ball  held  in  the  gras))  of  a  suitable  force})s.  A  sublimate  douche 
1  :  4000,  or  other  equally  active  antiseptic  solution,  is  then  to  be  em])loyed 
for  the  same  length  of  time,  the  friction  being  continued.  The  lubrica- 
tion of  the  parts  may,  if  necessary,  be  restored  by  the  plentiful  use  of 
sterilized  glycerin  or  vaseline.  In  hospitals  it  is  a  common  antiseptic 
precaution  to  cov^er  the  legs  and  feet  with  sterilized  leggings  or  drawers. 
Wra])ping  them  in  aseptic  sheets  suffices,  and  this  method  is  recom- 
mended in  family  practice  where  the  leggings  are  not  usually  available. 

The  operator's  hands  and  forearms  arc  to  be  prepared  as  for  a  major 
surgical  operation.  A  sterilized  operating-gown  or,  in  the  absence  of 
this,  an  apron  or  a  sheet  should  protect  the  physician's  clothing  against 
contact  with  his  hands.  The  instrument  is  best  sterilized  by  boiling.  It 
may  be  wrapped  securely  in  a  towel  before  sterilizing,  and  so  kept  till 
wanted  for  use.  A  basin  containing  a  bichloride  solution,  1  :  2000,  or 
other  suitable  antiseptic,  and  one  or  two  squares  of  cheese-cloth  should 
be  provided.  The  antiseptic  solution  serves  for  rinsing  the  liands  as 
required  and  for  cleansing  the  external  genitals  of  the  discharges.  An 
ounce  or  two  of  glycerin  or  of  vaseline  which  has  been  sterilized  by  heat 
may  be  found  useful  as  a  lubricant  for  hands  and  instrument. 
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The  operation  is  most  conveniently  conducted  on  a  firm  table  which 
has  been  jiroperly  cleansed,  dressed,  and  covered  with  a  surgically  clean 
sheet.  "When  the  patient  is  delivered  on  the  bed,  as  is  usually  the  cus- 
tom in  private  practice,  the  mattress  is  protected  with  a  rubber  sheet. 
The  bed-linen  and  the  patient's  clothing  must  be  as  nearly  aseptic  as 
possible.  A  small  foot-tub.  or  infant's  bath-tub  or  slop-jar  is  placed  ou 
the  floor  at  the  edge  of  the  bed  to  receive  the  discharges.  A  rug  or  a 
table  oil-cloth  spread  under  it  saves  soiling  the  carpet. 

Indispensable  to  a  successful  and  safe  forceps  delivery  is  an  exact  knowl- 
edge of  the  position  of  the  foetal  head.  In  case  of  the  slightest  doubt 
or  any  possibility  of  error,  the  diagnosis  of  position  should  be  confirmed 
by  passing  the  hand,  if  necessary,  into  the  uterus.  Finding  an  ear  may 
suffice  for  determining  the  fcetal  position,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  entire  head 
should  be  examined.  This  examination  can  best  be  made  after  the 
patient  has  been  placed  under  the  anaesthetic.  With  the  aid  of  anaes- 
thesia and  with  the  hand  in  the  uterus  it  is  possible  in  ever}'  case  to  know 
with  absolute  certainty  the  position  of  the  head. 

The  cervix  must  be  fully  dilated  or  so  soft  and  yielding  as  to  permit 
the  passage  of  the  head  without  risk  of  tearing.  Dilatation  may  be  com- 
pleted if  necessary  with  the  hand  or  by  means  of  a  water-bag,  and  even 
multiple  incisions  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch  are  permissible  in  emer- 
gencies requiring  prompt  delivery. 

Posture  of  the  Patient.  In  this  country,  in  France,  and  in  Ger- 
many the  position  generally  preferred  for  ordinary  forceps  delivery  is  the 
partial  or  complete  lithotomy  position.  The  patient  is  placed  on  her  back 
across  the  bed  with  the  thighs  and  the  legs  flexed,  and  the  knees  held 
apart,  the  hips  extending  over  the  edge  of  the  bed,  or  in  a  similar  posi- 
tion on  a  firm  table.  One  assistant  on  each  side  is  usually  necessary  for 
holding  the  limbs.  In  the  absence  of  assistants  a  Robb  or  Buckmaster 
leg-holder  or  Dickinson's  sheet-sling  may  be  utilized  for  the  purpose. 

The  left  lateral  position  is  usually  adopted  in  England  for  forceps 
delivery,  and  is  known  as  the  English  position. 

Walcher's  Position.  It  is  well  known  that  tlie  sacrum,  especially  in 
in  the  later  months  of  pregnancy,  is  capable  of  a  slight  nutatory  motion 
on  a  transverse  axis  passing  through  its  second  vertebra.  Walcher,  in 
1889,  called  attention  to  the  importance  of  utilizing  the  mobility  of  the 
sacro-iliac  joints  in  difficult  labor.  The  sacral  promontory  lies  in  a  plane 
above  the  axis  of  rotation  and  in  front  of  it.  The  promontory,  there- 
fore, moves  forward  and  backward  according  to  the  changing  inclination 
of  the  pelvis  in  different  postures  of  the  body,  and  the  tip  of  the  sacrum, 
of  course,  moves  in  reverse  direction.  When  the  woman  lies  in  the  lith- 
otomy position,  the  thighs  being  strongly  flexed  upon  the  abdomen,  the 
conjugate  diameter  of  the  pelvis  is  shortened;  when  placed  in  the  dorsal 
position  with  the  hips  close  to  the  edge  of  the  table  and  the  lower 
extremities  hanging,  that  diameter  is  lengthened.  The  latter  posture  is 
known  as  Walcher's  position.  (See  Plate  XL)  The  gain  in  the  con- 
jugate on  changing  from  the  lithotomy  to  the  Walcher  position  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  5  to  13  mm.  In  a  series  of  observations  made  by  the 
writer  the  increment  was,  in  the  cadaver  of  the  non-puerperal  subject,  3 
mm.,  and  in  the  living  woman  within  two  weeks  after  labor,  from  5  to  7 
mm.     The  gain,  though  small,  may  be  utilized  to  advantage  in  moderate 
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disproportion  between  head  and  pelvis.  In  difficult  extractions  the 
patient  should  be  placed  with  the  thighs  in  full  extension  till  the  largest 
circumference  of  the  head  has  passed  the  brim.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
dorsal  recumbent  ]>osture,  thighs  moderately  flexed  and  knees  held  apart, 
and  especially  the  extreme  lithotomy  position  is  best  during  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  head  through  the  outlet  of  tiie  bony  pelvis. 

The  Operation.  The  operation  is  spoken  of  as  high,  low,  or  medium, 
according  to  the  situation  of  the  head  in  the  passages;  it  is  high  M'hen 
the  head  is  at  the  superior  strait  or  barely  engaged  therein,  low  M'hen  it 
rests  on  the  pelvic  floor,  and  medium  in  intermediate  situations.  These 
o]ierations  differ  in  the  extent  and  character  of  the  manipulations 
involved,  not  only  by  reason  of  the  changing  direction  of  the  birth- 
canal,  but  also  because  of  the  varying  positions  of  the  fcetal  head  at 
different  stages  of  descent.  Low  forceps  delivery  is  a  comparatively 
simple  undertaking;  the  high  operation  is  one  demanding  the  utmost 
skill  and  tact. 


Fig.  395. 


Cephalic  application  of  forceps  over  the  parietal  eminences.    (Farabeuf  and  Varnier.) 

The  Application  of  the  forceps  may  be  cephalic  or  pelvic.  In  the 
former  the  head  is  seized  transversely,  the  blades  resting  over  the  pari- 
etal eminences  (Fig.  395);  in  the  latter  the  blades  are  apjdied  in  rela- 
tion with  the  sides  of  the  pelvis  without  reference  to  the  head. 

Application  to  the  sides  of  the  head  has  the  following  advantages  : 
The  grasp  is  symmetrical,  the  blades  fit  better,  they  do  less  injury  to  the 
head,  the  normal  mechanism  is  less  disturbed. 

When  the  blades  are  ap])lied  to  the  sides  of  the  pelvis  the  head  is 
usually  caught  obliquely;  in  high  applications  the  grasp  falls  over  one 
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frontal  l)one  and  the  op])ositc  side  of  the  occipital — a  direction  in  which 
compression  is  especially  harmful  and  the  grasp  likely  to  be  insecure. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  pelvic  application  of  forceps  is  simpler  and 
easier  than  the  cephalic,  and  in  inexperienced  hands  less  endangers  the 
soft  parts  of  the  mother;  if  the  handles  are  held  lightly  and  the  traction 
is  intermittent,  the  pressure^on  the  head  is  usually  well  borne. 

In  low  operations,  rotation  being  complete  or  nearly  so,  application  to 
the  sides  of  the  pelvis  brings  the  blades  at  the  same  time  in  relation  with 
the  sides  of  the  head.  It  is  only  in  high  or  medium  cases  that  the  choice 
of  methods  must  be  considered.  In  high  operations  the  difficulty  and 
danger  of  the  cephalic  application  are,  as  a  rule,  too  great  to  justify  the 
inexperienced  operator  in  attempting  it.  On  the  whole,  the  beginner  will 
do  well  to  content  himself,  as  the  vast  majority  of  physicians  in  general 
practice  do,  with  the  pelvic  application  of  forceps.  The  expert  will 
best  serve  the  interests  of  both  patients  by  electing  the  cephalic.  When, 
however,  it  becomes  necessary  to  bring  the  head  down  through  the 
brim,  the  blades  are  to  be  adjusted  first  in  a  transverse  diameter  of  the 
pelvis;  after  the  head  has  entered  the  excavation  the  instrument  may  be 
readjusted  or  removed  and  reapplied  over  the  parietal  bones. 

Steps  of  the  Operation.  The  operation  comprises  four  steps  :  The 
introduction  of  the  first  blade;  the  introduction  of  the  second  blade;  lock- 
ing the  forceps;  the  extraction  of  the  foetus. 

Application  with  reference  to  the  pelvis,  the  method  most  commonly- 
pursued,  will  first  be  considered.  It  will  be  assumed  that  the  head  is  in 
an  anterior  position. 

1.  Pelvic  Application,  {a)  Introduction  of  the  First  Blade.  If 
hands  and  instrument  are  wet  with  the  antiseptic  solution  no  other 
lubricant,  as  a  rule,  is  required;  should  any  be  needed  vaseline  or  glycerin 
previously  sterilized  by  heat  may  be  used.     The  latter  is  the  more  cleanly. 

For  convenience  in  locking,  the  left,  since  it  is  the  lower  arm  of  the 
forceps,  is  usually  passed  first.  The  operator  sits  or  stands  as  may  be 
most  convenient.  The  patient  in  position  and  all  preparations  complete, 
he  introduces  two  or  more  fingers  of  the  right  hand  into  the  vagina  with 
their  volar  surfaces  facing  his  left.  They  are  pushed  upward  and  back- 
ward between  the  head  and  the  left  wall  of  the  passages.  If  the  head 
is  still  in  the  uterus  care  will  be  required  to  make  sure  that  the  fingers 
are  passed  within  the  cervix.  The  finger  tips  are  carried  as  far  as  they 
will  go  readily,  and  the  cervix  is  held  well  outward  away  from  the  head. 
The  nearer  the  head  to  the  vulvar  orifice  the  greater  the  difficulty  and 
the  less  the  need  of  pushing  the  guiding  fingers  deeply  in  the  pelvis. 
The  left  branch  of  the  forceps  is  now  taken  in  the  left  hand  and  the 
blade  is  introduced,  the  palmar  surface  of  the  hand  in  the  passages  serv- 
ing as  a  guide.  The  arm  of  the  forceps  is  at  first  grasped  near  the  lock 
and  is  held  lightly  between  the  thumb  and  finger  and  in  a  nearly  vertical 
direction  (Fig.  396).  If  a  firmer  grasp  is  required  as  the  blade  passes 
alongside  the  head  the  handle  niay  be  held  in  the  full  hand.  The  instru- 
ment is  pushed  gently  on  in  the  direction  of  the  ])assage  till  it  reaches  the 
head.  From  this  point  the  course  of  the  blade  is  that  of  a  spiral ;  it  must 
follow  both  the  pelvic  and  the  cranial  curves.  After  it  has  ])assed  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  fingers  it  is  guided  by  hugging  the  head  with  the  tip. 
Urged  cautiously  along,  it  finds  its  own  way,  moving  in  the  direction  of  least 
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resistance.  No  force  is  necessary  or  permissible.  Should  any  obstacle 
be  met  it  must  not  be  overcome  by  increasing  the  pressure;  the  blade 
should  be  partially  withdrawn  and  its  direction  slightly  altered  till  it 
slips  easily  into  place.  It  is  carried  well  up  till  the  tip  barely  over- 
reaches the  head.  Should  a  uterine  contraction  occur,  the  manipulations 
should  be  suspended  till  it  ceases.  Usually  under  anaesthesia  the  pains 
are  in  abeyance. 

Fig.  396. 


Application  of  first  blade  of  forceps.    (Zweifel.) 


{h)  Introduction  of  the  Second  Blade.  The  right  half  of  the  forceps 
is  held  in  the  right  hand  and  the  blade  passed  on  the  left  hand  as  a 
guide,  in  a  manner  entirely  similar  to  that  already  described  for  the  first 
blade.  The  handle  of  the  first  arm  may,  meantime,  be  held  by  an  assist- 
ant, or  be  left  to  itself  (Fig.  397).  The  application  of  the  second  blade, 
while  not  so  easy  as  the  first,  is  not,  as  a  rule,  difficult. 

(c)  Adjustment  and  Locking.  The  operator  now  seizes  one  handle  in 
each  hand,  the  thumbs  being  extended  along  the  upper  surface.  If  the 
blades  are  properly  applied  the  two  halves  of  the  instrument  will  fall 
into  symmetrical  positions  and  will  lock  easily.  If  the  handles  do  not 
face  each  other,  push  them  well  back  against  the  perineum;  should  one  be 
higher  in  the  pelvis  than  the  other,  push  the  lower  one  gently  up.  In 
high  operations  it  will  always  be  necessary  to  press  the  handles  as  far 
back  as  the  perineum  will  ])ermit.  The  locking  must  never  be  forced. 
If  difficulty  is  still  encountered,  the  blades  should  be  removed  or  par- 
tially withdrawn  and  repassed.  AVith  a  good  seizure,  the  head  being  of 
normal  size,  the  handles,  while  they  are  not  in  contact,  will  not  be  far 
apart.  A  common  mistake  in  the  apiilication  of  forceps  consists  in 
failing  to  pass  the  blades  far  enough.  The  aim  should  be  to  bring  the 
head  well  within  the  cranial  curvature  of  the  instrument.  Care  must 
be  taken  that  the  grasp  is  not  too  far  forward  or  backward  witii  relation 
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to  the  pelvic  axis,  and  that  it  does  not  inchide  a  h)op  of  the  cord.  As 
the  arms  are  h)cked  a  finger  is  swept  around  the  shanks  to  prevent  catch- 
ing the  Uibia  or  vulvar  hairs  between  them. 

2.  Cephalic  Application.  It  is  assumed  that  the  head  has  passed 
the  briip  or  is  in  the  excavation.  The  left  blade  usually  is  passed  first. 
The  guiding  fingers  are  carried  up  along  the  side  of  the  head  as  far  as 
they  can  reach,  finding  the  place  where  there  is  most  room.  The  blade 
is  then  introduced,  and,  with  the  aid  of  one  finger  hooked  under  the 
front  or  the  back  rim  of  the  fenestra,  it  is  then  urged  gently  sidewise 
into  position  over  the  parietal  eminence.  With  changed  hands  the 
remaining  blade  is  applied  in  like  manner  over  the  opposite  parietal 
bone.  The  internal  fingers,  pushed  up  as  far  as  possible  between  the 
side  of  the  head  and  the  sacro-iliac  ligament,  guide  the  blade  to  its  des- 
tination. Should  it  have  been  necessary  to  pass  the  right  blade  first,  the 
handles  must  be  readjusted  for  locking. 


Fig.  397. 


Application  of  second  blade.    (Zweifel.) 


If  the  forceps  is  in  proper  relation  to  the  head  it  will  lock  readily. 
It  will  now  be  seen  that  the  handles  do  not  lie  in  the  median  plane,  as 
they  do  when  applied  in  relation  with  the  sides  of  the  pelvis.  In  high 
applications  they  will  be  found  nearly  or  quite  in  line  with  the  oblicpie 
diameter  of  the  pelvic  brim,  facing  strongly  to  one  side.  ^Viien  the 
head  is  deej)er  in  the  pelvis  they  look  mora  nearly  forward. 

{d)  Extradion.  The  forceps  being  locked,  the  operator  examines  to 
assure  himself  finally  that  the  blades  are  in  proper  relation  with  the 
head.  The  force  and  frequency  of  the  foetal  heart  are  noted  and  are 
listened  for  at  intervals  during  delivery. 

In  easy  extractions  the  pull  is  a|>plied  with  one  hand  while  a  finger  of 
the  other  is  held  against  the  head  to  give  w^arning  should  tlie  instrument 
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slip.  When  more  force  is  required  both  hands  are  used  for  traction,  aud 
examinations  are  made  in  the  intervals. 

(a)  In  Loiv  Oper(itio)ii^.  In  low  operations  the  delivery  is  effected  for 
the  most  part  or  wholly  under  ocular  inspection.  With  the  head  well 
down  on  the  pelvic  floor  aud  in  anterior  position  but  little  tractile  force 
is  needed,  aud  the  risks  of  either  foetal  or  maternal  injuries  are  insitrnifi- 
cant.  The  forceps  is  grasped  with  one  hand  near  the  lock,  the  first  and 
second  Hn<z:ers  hooking  o\'er  the  projecting  shoulders  at  the  upper  ends  of 
the  handles.  Tiie  least  possible  compression  is  thus  exerted  upou  the 
head.  In  many  cases  none  is  required  to  maintain  the  grasp.  The  walls 
of  the  birth-canal,  as  a  rule,  make  sufficient  pressure  to  keep  the  blades 
in  place  when  the  seizure  is  good  and  little  tractile  force  is  employed. 
The  palm  of  the  hand  may  be  turned  up  or  down. 

The  tractions,  like  the  natural  pains,  should  be  intermittent.  They 
should  continue  for  about  one  minute,  and  the  intervals  may  be  one  or 
two  minutes.  During  the  intervals  the  forceps  is  unlocked  to  relieve  the 
head  from  pressure.  The  line  of  traction  must  be  such  that  the  blades 
are  kept  constantly  in  the  axis  of  the  birth-canal. 

The  extraction  of  the  head  may  or  may  not  be  completed  with  the 
forceps.  The  thickness  of  the  blades  is  too  small  to  make  any  appre- 
ciable difference  in  the  distention  of  the  pelvic  floor,  yet  too  great  strain 
may  be  brought  upon  the  resisting  soft  parts  by  misdirection  of  the  trac- 
tile force  or  by  disturbance  of  the  normal  mechanism  of  expulsion  even 
at  the  hands  of  an  expert.  Injury  may  inadvertently  be  done  by  drag- 
ging the  head  too  heavily  against  the  pelvic  floor  or  by  too  rapid  exten- 
sion. The  writer  prefers,  therefore,  to  remove  the  forceps,  as  a  rule, 
when  the  head  has  descended  so  far  that  it  no  longer  recedes  in  the  inter- 
vals between  tractions.  The  head  is  then  expelled  easily  by  light  press- 
ure applied  from  behind  through  the  perineum.  With  the  fingers  of  one 
hand  upon  the  occiput  and  with  the  other  hand  laid  flat  upou  the  bulging 
surface  well  back  of  the  posterior  vulvar  commissure,  thumb  to  one  side 
and  fingers  to  the  other  of  the  genital  fissure,  the  advance  of  the  head 
is  j)erfectly  under  control.  On  no  account  are  the  fingers  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  rectum  for  the  purpose  of  shelling  out  the  head.  The 
practice  is  unnecessary  and  is  incompatible  with  a  strict  asepsis. 

The  forceps  blades  are  removed  in  the  reverse  order  of  their  applica- 
tion. Two  fingers  of  one  hand  are  applied  over  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
blade  just  within  the  vulva  to  ])rotect  the  maternal  soft  parts.  As  the 
blade  is  withdrawn  the  handle  is  gradually  swept  well  up  over  the  oppo- 
site groin.  Should  an  obstacle  be  encountered  the  blade  must  not  be 
forcibly  extracted.  If  the  obstruction  cannot  be  overcome  by  slightly 
changing  the  direction  of  the  blade,  the  latter  may  be  left  in  })lace  till 
the  head  is  delivered. 

If  delivery  is  completed  with  forceps  the  natural  mechanism  of  ex})ul- 
sion  must  be  closely  followed.  The  head  is  drawn  down  till  the  nucha 
is  well  under  the  pubic  arch.  Then  by  an  upward  movement  of  the 
handles  the  forehead,  the  face,  and  the  chin  are  made  to  sweep  in  succes- 
sion over  the  vulvar  edge.     (Fig.  398.) 

The  handles  may  be  held  forward  during  the  perineal  stage  of  the 
operation  as  far  as  possible  without  bruising  the  soft  parts  between  the 
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anterior  edges  of  the  blades  and  the  ischio-pubio  rami.  This  will  neces- 
sitate carrying  the  handles  more  and  more  forward  and  upward  as  the 
head  descends,  till  at  the  moment  when  it  escapes  they  are  almost  in 
contact  with  the  mother's  abdomen.  After  the  pelvic  floor  begins  to 
bulge  the  instrument  is  held  by  the  shanks  near  the  lock  with  the  radial 
edge  of  the  hand  up. 

Fig.  398. 


Showing  the  normal  course  of  the  head  in  its  descent  through  the  birth-canal. 
(Farabeuf  and  Varniek.) 

If  in  doubt  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  handles  should  be  swept  for- 
ward, let  go  the  handles  and  observ^e  their  position.  If  the  blades  are 
in  proper  relation  to  the  head,  the  direction  which  the  handles  assume 
when  left  to  themselves  will  be  that  in  which  they  should  be  held  during 
the  next  traction. 

During  the  perineal  stage  of  the  operation  the  head  should  be  pressed 
well  up  into  the  pubic  arch.  The  perineum  and  anal  orifice  are  covered 
with  a  sterile  towel.  Over  this  the  hand  is  held  broadly  across  the 
bulging  pelvic  floor,  the  thumb  lying  along  one  side  and  the  fingers  along 
the  other  side  of  the  vulv^a.  Firm  pressure  is  made  toward  the  pubic 
arch  during  traction.  This  manipulation  aids  materially  in  preventing 
pelvic-floor  injuries  by  relieving  the  fascial  structures  of  the  floor  of 
excessive  strain  during  extraction  of  the  head. 

In  artificial  as  in  spontaneous  births  time  is  an  important  element  in 
the  prevention  of  perineal  injuries.  The  extraction  must  be  slow  and 
gradual  to  permit  the  pelvic  floor  to  stretch.  In  priraiparne,  as  a  rule, 
a  half  hour  will  be  required  for  this  stage  of  the  delivery,  and  little  less 
in  most  other  cases. 

(b)  In  High  Operations.  As  a  general,  if  not  an  invariable,  rule, 
axi.s-traction  forceps  should  be  substituted  for  the  classical  instrument  at 
the  superior  strait.  If  the  ordinary  forceps  is  used  both  hands  are 
usually  required  for  traction.     If  a  straight  pull  upon  the  handles  is  to 
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be  employed  they  may  face  each  other  with  the  handles  flatwise  between 
them.  The  first  tAvo  fingers  of  one  hand  are  hooked  over  the  transverse 
projections  and  upon  these  fingers  rest  the  corresponding  ones  of  the 
other  hand.  The  remaining  fingers  of  one  hand  encircle  the  handles 
holding  them  firmly  enough  only  to  prevent  the  blades  from  slipping. 
When  the  instrument  is  rightly  applied  little  or  no  compression  is 
necessary. 

But  to  act  to  the  best  advantage  the  tractile  force  must  be  applied  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  axis  of  the  birth-canal.  A  straight  pull  on 
the  handles  wastes  a  part  of  the  force  by  dragging  the  head  against  the 

Fig.  399. 


Head  at  superior  strait ;  right  and  wrong  traction.    (Farabeuf.) 

ajiterior  pelvic  M^ali  (Fig.  399),  and  the  misdirected  force  is  not  only  lost, 
but  is  mischievous.  It  increases  the  resistance  and  adds  to  the  risk  of 
both  maternal  and  foetal  injuries.  Yet  with  an  instrument  of  mode- 
rate pelvic  curve  the  di.sadvantage  of  direct  traction  on  the  handles  is 
insignificant  in  easy  forceps  deliveries. 

Axis  traction  is  ])ossible  with  the  common  forceps  by  Pajot's  (Gala- 
bin's)  man(euvre,  which  is  executed  as  follows  :  The  handles  arc  held 
lightly  with  one  hand  near  the  lock,  to  avoid  much  compression,  and  the 
other  hand  is  applied  upon  the  shanks  near  the  vulva.  Pressing  down- 
ward with  the  hand  on  the  shanks  while  the  other  pulls  upward  at  the 
handles,  the  two  forces  may  l)e  so  balanced  that  the  resultant  sl)all  act  in 
the  line  of  descent.  If  the  o])orator  stands  by  the  bed  or  table,  the  hands 
are  applied  above  the  in.striiment  with  the  palmar  surfaces  down  (Fig. 
400) ;  sitting  the  hands  grasp  the  forceps  palms  upward  (Fig.  401). 
The  mechanical  principle  involved  is  also  set  forth  in  Fig.  402. 

Line  of  Pull.  A  straight  line  passing  through  the  umbilicus  and  the 
tip  of  the  coccyx  is  practically  the  line  of  pull  till  the  head  roaches  the 
pelvic  floor ;  this  line  is  parallel  with  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sym- 
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physis  pubis,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  guide.  For  greater  accuracy 
the  direction  may  sweep  very  slightly  backward  in  conformity  with  the 
curvature  of  the  sacrum.  In  all  high  operations,  and  especially  in  pelvic 
distortion,  where  we  have  no  reliable  anatomical  guides  to  the  axis  of  the 
bony  canal,  the  axis-traction  instrument,  which  itself  points  out  the  way 


Fig.  400. 


Axis  traction  with  plain  forceps,  operator  standing.    Pajot's  manoeuvre. 
Fig.  401. 


Axis  traction  with  plain  forceps,  operator  sitting.     Pajot's  manoeuvre. 

and  at  the  same  time  permits  the  greatest  possible  freedom  of  head  move- 
ments, offers  an  obvious  advantage. 

As  soon  as  the  pelvic  floor  begins  to  bulge  under  pressure  of  the 
advancing  head  the  line  of  direction  turns  somewhat  abruj^tly  forward. 
From  this  point  the  technique  does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  low  opera- 
tion already  described. 

The  amount  of  tractile  force  should  not  exceed  eighty  pounds;  in  the 
Pajot  method  it  can  scarcely  reach  that  limit  at  the  hands  of  most  oper- 
ators. In  the  writer's  experience  the  strength  of  pull  as  measurered  by 
a,  dynamometer  attached  to  an  axis-traction  instrument,  has  not  in  the 
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most  difficult  of  justifiable  forceps  deliveries  exceeded  seventy  pounds. 
In  a  ])ropcrly  conducted  forceps  operation  the  force  employed  will 
seldom  he  more  tlian  twenty-five  or  thirty  pounds,  and  it  will  very 
rarely  amount  to  lifty  })ounds. 

Traction  should  be  made  with  the  arms  only.  Bracing  the  feet  and 
pulling  with  the  weight  of  the  body  is  neither  necessary  nor  permissible. 
The  beginning  traction  should  be  tentative  to  make  sure  that  the  head  is 
properly  in  the  grasp  of  the  blades  and  that  no  unusual  obstacle  or  diffi- 
culty is  present. 

Since  the  high  operation  must  be  conducted  under  full  anaesthesia,  no 
aid  is  to  be  expected  from  the  natural  pains.     Well-directed  abdominal 


Fig.  402. 


Showing  the  mechanics  of  axis  traction  with  plain  forceps.    (Farabeup  and  Varnier.) 

pressure,  however,  at  the  hands  of  a  skilled  assistant  is  an  efficient  help. 
This  may  be  continued  with  advantage  till  the  head  is  well  down  on  the 
pelvic  fioor. 

The  rule  of  a  pull  and  a  jjause,  of  about  one  minute  each,  should  be 
observed,  and  the  forceps  be  unlocked  in  the  intervals  between  tractions 
to  relax  the  pressure  upon  the  head. 

General  Hules.  The  normal  mechanism  of  labor  must  be  strictly  ob- 
served throughout  the  descent.  As  soon  as  the  equator  of  the  head  has 
passed  the  brim  rotation  begins.  AVhile  the  forward  movement  of  the 
occiput  must  not  be  forced  it  may  be  favored.  When  the  blades  have 
been  applied  in  relation  with  the  sides  of  the  pelvis,  they  must  be  read- 
justed as  the  head  rotates  iu  course  of  its  descent. 
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While  the  head  is  passing  the  superior  strait  the  ])ossiblc  advantage 
of  the  AValcher  position  should  be  borne  in  mind.  Traction  shonld  be 
moderate,  permitting  time  for  moulding  of  the  head.  As  already  stated, 
the  cervix,  as  a  rule,  sliould  be  fully  dilated,  manually  if  need  be,  before 
the  :ipj)lication  of  forceps.  The  tension  of  the  cervical  ring  must  be 
Maielied  during  traction,  and>time  must  be  allowed  for  it  to  yield  gradu- 
ally should  dilatation  prove  not  to  have  been  complete.  If  the  cervix 
is  drawn  down  to  the  vulva  it  may  be  pushed  back  over  the  head  gently 
with  the  lingers  of  one  hand,  wdiile  moderate  traction  upon  the  handles 
of  the  instrument  is  applied  with  the  other. 

(c)  In  Medium  Operations.  The  method  of  procedure  in  cases  inter- 
mediate between  the  high  and  the  low  operation  scarcely  needs  discus- 
sion. It  should  be  remembered  that  in  the  typical  relation  of  head  to 
pelvis  the  sagittal  suture  approximates  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of 
the  pelvis  only  when  the  head  has  reached  the  outlet  of  the  soft  parts. 
In  the  latter  situation  the  blades  applied  with  reference  to  the  pelvis  fall 
directly  over  the  biparietal  diameter.  The  higher  in  the  pelvis  the  more 
oblique  will  be  the  seizure  of  the  head  in  the  pelvic  application  of  the 
instrument. 

Forceps  in  Occipito-posterior  Positions.  In  posterior  positions  of  the 
vertex  before  engagement  forceps  is  inadmissible.  It  is  the  writer's 
practice,  if  the  head  is  movable  at  the  brim  or  can  readily  be  pushed  up, 
to  rotate  not  the  head  alone  but  the  entire  foetus  into  dorso-anterior  posi- 
tion. Before  rupture  of  the  membranes  this  is  frequently  possible  by 
external  manipulation.  If  the  waters  have  escaped  one  hand  is  carried 
into  the  uterus  to  the  posterior  shoulder,  which  is  swept  outward  away 
from  the  median  line,  the  anterior  shoulder  at  the  same  time  being  urged 
inward  toward  the  median  line  by  the  external  hand  over  the  abdomen. 
This  is  done  with  the  aid  of  full  anesthesia.  After  bringing  the  occij)ut 
to  the  front  the  head  is  crowded  into  the  pelvic  brim  by  external  press- 
ure, and  the  forceps  then  applied,  if  necessary. 

If  the  head  has  engaged  too  firmly  to  permit  correction  of  the  mal- 
position, forceps  should  be  withheld  as  long  as  possible.  In  general, 
rotation  may  be  awaited  safely  so  long  as  the  pains  are  good,  the  ])elvic 
floor  resilient,  and  the  conditions  of  both  patients  such  as  to  justify  delay. 
Except  in  extreme  emergencies,  simple  measures  should  be  exhausted 
before  resorting  to  instrumental  delivery.  The  operation  is  more  diffi- 
cult and  is  much  more  dangerous  to  mother  and  child  than  when  the 
occiput  confronts  the  anterior  half  of  the  pelvis,  and  must  not  be  lightly 
undertaken.  When  forceps  must  be  used,  application  to  the  sides  of 
the  head  is  desirable,  yet  it  is  more  difficult  than  in  anterior  posi- 
tions. The  cephalic  application,  however,  is  inadvisable  before  the 
head  has  descended  into  the  cavity.  Generally,  it  will  be  found  best 
to  iwtroduce  the  anterior  blade  first,  whether  that  be  the  left  or  the 
right  one.  A  moderately  firm  grasj)  will  be  required  to  prevent  slip- 
ping (Fig.  403). 

In  occipito-posterior  positions  the  arrest  of  the  head  frequently  means 
imperfect  flexion.  To  bring  down  the  occiput,  when  flexion  is  incom- 
plete, the  line  of  traction  should  be  somewhat  in  front  of  the  pelvic  axis 
till  the  forehead  clears  the  pubic  arch  (Fig.  404).  The  occipital  pole 
may  then  be  lifted  over  the  vulvar  edge  with  the  foiceps.     The  writer, 
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however,  prefers  to  remove  tlie  forceps  when  the  head  has  reached  the 
vulvar  outlet  and  to  complete  the  delivery  by  manual  measures.  In  most 
cases  it  is  possible  after  the  head  is  well  in  the  grasp  of  the  vulvo- 
vaginal ring  to  rotate  the  occiput  to  the  front  by  manual  interference. 
Under  backward  pressure  with  the  fingers  of  one  hand  against  the  ante- 
rior temple,  rotation  usually  takes  jjlace  with  the  utmost  facility.     The 


Fig.  403. 


Relation  of  forceps  to  head  in  occipito-posterior  position,  bead  well  flexed. 
(Farabeuf  and  Varnier.) 

posterior  ]iole  of  the  head  may  at  the  same  time  be  drawn  forward  with 
the  other  hand,  if  necessary.  Even  should  the  rotation  be  difficult  there 
is  little  risk  of  doing  harm  to  either  mother  or  child  by  properly  directed 
manual  efforts.     It  is  commonly  stated  that  the  foetal  head  cannot  be 


Occipito-posterior  position,  flexion  incomplete.    Forceps  applied  over  mastoid  and  pulling  forward 
to  increase  flexion.    (Farabeuf  and  Varnier.) 

turned  for  more  than  a  quarter  circle  without  danger  of  injury  to  the 
atlo-axial  articulation.  But  Tarnier  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  torsion  is  distributed  along  the  entire  upper  portion  of  the  spinal 
column,  and  may  safely  be  carried,  therefore,  beyond  a  quarter  circle. 
Exaggerated  rotation,  he  thinks,  is  less  dangerous  than  the  excessive 
flexion  necessary  to  delivery  in  the  })osterior  position  of  the  occiput. 

When   manual   measures   fail   the   cautious  use  of  forceps  in  skilled 
hands   may  .serve  a  u.seful    ])urpose  for  rotating  the   head  after  it  has 
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reached  the  pelvic  floor.  It  is  essential  in  such  nse  of  the  instrnment 
that  the  long  axis  of  tiie  blades  be  kept  in  the  axis  of  tlie  birth-canal. 
To  this  end,  if  the  forceps  has  a  pelvic  curve,  the  handles  must  be  car- 
ried well  over  toward  that  thigh  which  confronts  the  concavity  of  the 
instrument.  The  rotation  is  made  through  not  more  than  ninety  de- 
grees at  one  effort.  Time  is  then  allowed  for  the  trunk  to  rotate  with 
the  aid  needed  of  external  manipulation.  Rotation  having  been  effected, 
the  forceps  is  removed  and  reapplied  with  the  concavity  of  the  blades 
to  tlie  front.  As  a  rotator  straight  forceps  is  safer  than  one  with  the 
usual  pelvic  curve. 

Should  rotation  fail,  the  delivery  is  completed  with  forceps,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usual  mechanism  of  persistent  occipito-posterior  positions. 
The  occiput  is  drawn  well  forward  and  lifted  over  the  posterior  vulvar 
commissure.  The  head  is  theii  delivered  by  a  movement  of  extension 
about  the  nucha  as  a  pivotal  point. 

Forceps  in  Face  Presentation.  In  mento-posterior  face  cases  forceps  is 
contraindicated.  In  an  impacted  face  position  symphyseotomy  should 
be  considered  if  the  child  is  living  and  viable,  otherwise  the  head  should 
be  perforated. 

In  low  niento-anterior  face  positions  forceps  delivery  presents  no  spe- 
cial difficulty.  Judicious  attempts  at  manual  rotation  are  often  success- 
ful. Cautious  rotation  with  straight  forceps  may  be  tried  when  other 
methods  fail.  Extension  must  be  maintained  and  the  mechanism  of 
natural  delivery  be  carefully  followed.  The  only  safe  application  is  to 
the  sides  of  the  head,  and  care  is  necessary  to  secure  a  firm  hold,  reach- 
ing well  back  to  prevent  slipping.  Any  other  seizure  endangers  the 
cliild  by  pressure  upon  the  neck,  and,  moreover,  is  insecure.  Traction 
is  made  horizontally  till  the  chin  is  brought  well  under  the  pubic  arch ; 
then  by  raising  the  handles  the  face,  the  vertex,  and  the  occiput  are 
successively  swept  over  the  perineum. 

Forceps  to  Breech,  Forceps,  while  not  well  adapted  to  the  breech,  is  a 
valuable  measure  in  certain  cases  of  this  presentation.  When  the  pelvic 
end  of  ihe  fcetal  ovoid  has  so  far  eno-aared  that  a  foot  cannot  be  brought 
down,  yet  has  not  sunk  deeply  enough  in  the  excavation  to  permit  the 
successful  use  of  finger  or  fillet,  the  forceps  may  be  tried.  The  axis- 
traction  instrument  is  to  be  preferred,  especially  in  high  operations. 
The  best  application  is  that  of  Ollivier  :  one  blade  resting  over  the 
sacrum  and  one  ilium,  the  other  over  the  posterior  surface  of  the  opposite 
thigh. 

Manual  rotation  is  sometimes  possible  when  the  position  is  not  pri- 
marily suitable  for  a  satisfactory  seizure.  When  the  breech  is  fixed 
transversely  in  the  pelvis,  the  blades  may  be  placed  over  the  trochanters. 
Application  over  the  iliac  crests  is  recommended  by  some  writers,  but 
tiiese  bony  prominences  are  compressible,  and  the  tips  of  the  blades  are 
liable  to  injure  the  abdomen.  In  all  applications  to  the  breech  it  is 
difficult  so  to  regulate  the  grasp  as  to  make  the  hold  secure  and  at  the 
same  time  to  prevent  injurious  ])rcssure.  The  amount  of  tractile  force 
should  be  kept  at  a  minimum  by  pulling  only  during  the  pains  and  by 
the  help  of  abdominal  pressure  applied  by  an  assistant  over  the  fundus. 
If  the  child  is  dead  a  firm  grasp  is  permissible. 

Forceps  to  After-coming  Head.     In  all  cases  of   breech  extraction  the 
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forceps  should  be  in  readiness  for  instant  use  in  cases  of  difficulty  in 
extracting  the  after-conung  head.  The  forceps  in  head-last  births,  ^vhile 
seldom  necessarv,  is  the  most  effective  of  all  methods  of  delivering  the 
head.  The  application  is  attended  with  no  difficulty.  The  body  of  the 
child  should  be  held  up  over  the  abdomen  of  the  mother  and  the  blades 
passed  beneath  the  foetal  trunk  (Fig.  405). 


Fig.  405. 


Extraction  of  the  after-coming  head  with  forceps. 


Head  Separated  from  the  Trunh.  It  may  become  necessary  to  ex- 
tract the  detached  head  from  the  uterus  after  decapitation  or  -when  tlie 
head  has  been  torn  from  the  trunk  and  left  behind  through  unskilful 
traction  upon  the  trunk  in  breech  births.  Frequently,  with  the  aid  of 
suprapubic  pressure,  the  delivery  is  possible  without  resort  to  instru- 
ments. In  forceps  as  in  manual  extraction,  the  chin  in  such  cases  should 
first  be  brought  down  and  so  held  during  the  delivery,  to  keep  the  long 
diameter  of  the  head  in  the  axis  of  the  uterus. 
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An  obvious  disadvantage  of  the  classical  forceps  is  the  fact  that  in 
pulling  in  line  with  the  handles  the  tractile  force  is  not  a]i])lied  in  the 
parturient  axis.  The  head  as  it  is  drawn  down  is  dragged  against  the 
anterior  soft  parts  of  the  birlli-canal  (Fig.  899). 

By  Pajot's  manoeuvre  this  fault  in  the  ordinary  forceps  is  obviated  in 
part  but  not  Avholly,  since  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  precisely  the  direc- 
tion of  the  pelvic  axis.  Several  devices  have  been  proposed  with  a  view 
to  accomplishing  axis  traction.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  tlie 
forceps  of  Galabin,  Avith  the  handles  bent  backward,  Hubert's  forceps, 
in  which  the  traction  is  made  at  the  end  of  a  rigid  arm  projecting  back- 
ward at  a  right  angle  from  the  shanks,  and  Poullet's  forceps,  in  which 
the  pull  is  applied  by  means  of  tapes  passed  through  apertures  in  the 
blades.  All  these  instruments  are  open  to  the  objection  that  the  line  of 
pull  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  operator,  and  they  do  not,  therefore, 
insure  precision  in  the  right  line  of  traction. 
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Another  and  perha]),s  a  more  serious  defect  in  the  common  forceps  is 
the  fact  that  its  rigid  j^rasj)  interferes  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with 
the  natural  movements  of  the  head.  In  this  particular,  as  in  the  line  of 
pull,  it  is  in  high  operations  that  the  ordinary  instrument  is  at  its  greatest 
disadvantage.  This  fault,  like  the  first,  loses  much  of  its  im])ortance  at 
the  hands  of  a  skilful  operatgr,  yet  is  by  no  means  -wholly  obviated  even 
by  the  most  expert  management.  After  the  head  has  reached  the  pelvic 
floor  the  mechanism  is  less  complex  and  its  regulation  more  easily  at 
command  of  the  operator. 

In  1877  Tarnier,  of  Paris,  gave  to  the  profession  an  axis-traction  for- 
ceps which,  as  since  modified,  has  been  widely  adopted.  In  this  instru- 
ment each  arm,  which  does  not  differ  essentially  from  the  ordinary  pattern, 
is  provided  with  a  slender  traction-rod  which  is  attaciied  by  a  movable 
joint  to  the  heel  of  the  blade  and  terminates  below  near  the  lock.  The- 
oretically the  rods  should  pull  from  the  centres  of  the  blades,  since  trac- 
tion from  these  points  would  involve  no  directive  action  on  the  head. 
But  to  place  the  traction  studs  at  the  centre  of  the  blade  it  would  be 
necessary  to  insert  in  the  fenestra  a  transverse  bar,  which  would  be  likely 
to  injure  the  head.  The  stud  is,  therefore,  located  at  the  heel  of  the 
blade.  This  construction,  while  not  theoretically  perfect,  practically 
answers  all  requirements.  The  rod  runs  along  the  under  edge  of  the 
shank,  and  when  not  in  nse  is  held  in  place  by  n,  pin  against  which  it 
rests  at  its  lower  end.     After  the  blades  are  applied  and  the  instrument 


Fig.  406. 


Tarnier's  axis-traction  forceps. 


locked  the  necessary  compression  is  maintained  by  means  of  a  fixation 
screw  attached  to  the  handles.  The  use  of  the  fixation  screw,  however,  is 
not  always  necessary.  The  lower  ends  of  the  traction  rods  are  released  from 
the  shanks  and  are  locked  to  a  traction  handle.  Tlie  latter  consists  of 
a  single  rod  bent  strongly  backward  and  armed  at  its  lower  end  with  a 
cross-bar  for  convenience  in  pulling.     The  construction  of  the  instru- 
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ment  is  such  that  when  the  traction  rods  are  held  about  two-fifths  of  an 
inch  awav  from  the  forceps  shanks  the  line  of  pull  will  be  in  the  axis  of 
the  blades,  and,  therefore,  in  that  of  the  birth-canal.  A  movable  joint  at 
the  cross-bar  and  the  one  at  the  attachment  to  the  blades  ])ermit  .the 
utmost  freedom  of  head  jnovements.  The  blades  when  properly  apj^lied 
maintain'their  normal  relation  to  the  axis  of  the  passages  as  the  head 
descends.  The  application  handles  change  their  direction  with  the 
changing  direction  of  the  blades  in  the  course  of  the  descent,  and  thus 
serve  as  an  index  of  the  right  line  of  traction. 

Lusk's  axis-traction  forceps  differs  from  the  Tarnier  model  mainly  in 
being  lighter.  In  the  Simpson  pattern  the  traction  apparatus  is  attached 
to  the  ordinary  Simpson  forceps.  Murray  has  made  a  special  study  of 
the  principle  of  axis  traction  from  a  mathematical  stand-point,  and  has 
enunciated  a  formula  for  the  construction  of  the  instrument.  Reynolds 
and  others  have  devised  traction  rods  to  be  attached  to  ordinary  force])s; 
but  these  appliances  only  approximately  accomplish  their  object.  The 
axis-traction  forceps  of  the  writer  is  constructed  on  the  formula  of  Milne 
Murray,  but  is  much  lighter  (Fig.  408).  A  model  used  for  several  years 
weighs,  without  traction  rods  and  handle,  only  sixteen  ounces,  yet  has 
proved  equal  to  all  requirements. 

Fig.  407. 


Mechanics  of  axis-traction  forceps. 

Pulling  at  the  traction-handle  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  lower  arrow,  the  line  of  traction  is 

in  the  axis  of  the  bhides,  as  shown  by  the  upper  arrow.    (Farabeuf  and  Varnier  ) 

The  superiority  of  axis-traction  forceps  over  the  simple  instrument,  as 
commonly  accepted,  depends  u])on  two  things :  1 .  Pulling  as  it  does  directly 
in  the  line  of  descent  all  the  tractile  force  is  utilized.  2.  The  blades  being 
free  to  follow  the  natural  movements  of  the  head,  the  normal  mechanism  is 
not  disturbed.  Delivery  is  thus  accomplished  with  the  least  ])ossible 
amount  of  traction  and  with  a  minimum  of  maternal  and  foetal  injuries. 
The  facility  with  which  the  head  may  be  brought  down  with  axis-traction 
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forceps  is  often  iu  striking  contrast  with  the  difficnltv  frequentlv  oneoun- 
tered  in  delivery  with  the  classical  instrument.  Breus,  liowev'er,  denies 
that  the  value  of  the  Taruier  forceps  depends  in  any  degree  on  the  axis- 
traction  feature,  and  attributes  it  solely  to  the  movable  joints  of  the  trac- 
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Jewett's  axis-traction  forceps. 
K.  Lock  for  attaching  traction-handle  to  rods. 


tion  rods  and  the  consequent  freedom  of  the  head  movements.  His  own 
instrument  consists  essentially  of  a  simple  forceps  modified  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  movable  joint  between  the  blade,s  and  the  shanks.  A  pair 
of  rods  rigidly  attached  to  the  blades  and  projecting  in  front  of  the 
shanks  serves  to  indicate  the  position  of  the  blades  (Fig.  409). 


Fig.  409. 


Breus'  Forceps. 

Murray  and  Naegele  claim  the  same  advantage  for  axis-traction  aj)pa- 
ratus  iu  low  as  in  high  operations.  In  the  writer's  experience,  pelvic-floor 
injuries  have  occurred  more  frequently  when  the  delivery  was  completed 
with  Tarnier's  than  with  the  common  forceps.  The  axis-traction  instru- 
ment offers  no  advantage  after  the  head  has  passed  the  inferior  strait. 
Below  this  point  the  special  tractors  may  best  be  disused  and  the  delivery 
be  managed  as  with  simple  forceps,  or  the  latter  be  substituted. 

Operation.  The  blades  are  best  ap])lied  with  the  patient  in  the  usual 
dorsal  recumbent  position.  For  extraction  she  may  lie  on  the  back 
if  the  o))eration  is  conducted  on  a  table;  on  a  low  bed  she  s^hould 
be  turned  npon  the  left  side.  Walcher's  po.sition  may  be  utilized  in 
difficult  extractions.  After  the  force])s  has  been  adjusted  and  locked, 
the  application  handles  are  grasped  with  one  hand  firmly  enough  barely 
to  brinjr  the  blades  in  contact  with  the  head.     The  fixation  screw  is  then 
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set  to  maiiiti^in  the  jiressure  thus  olitaiDcd,  but  must  not  be  used  for  com- 
pression, owing  to  the  ditliculty  of  correctly  estimating  the  amount  of 
force  applied.  The  use  of  the  screw,  however,  is  not  always  necessary. 
When  employed  it  should  be  released  in  the  intervals  between  tractions. 

Tiie  pull  is  applied  at  the  traction  bar  Mith  one  hand,  while  a  finger  of 
the  other  is  held  against  the  head  to  give  M'arning  should  the  blades  begin 
to  slip.  A'^ery  rarely  will  it  be  necessary  to  use  both  hands  for  pulling. 
The  traction  rods  must  not  be  allowed  to  rest  against  the  shanks  of  the 
forceps,  but  should  constantly  be  held  in  a  position  just  free  from  them. 
As  the  head  descends  the  application  handles  move  forward,  and  thus 
indicate  the  changing  direction  in  which  traction  is  to  be  made. 

AVhen  the  head  has  been  brought  down  to  the  pelvic  floor  the  traction 
handle  is  detached  and  the  delivery  completed  as  with  the  ordinary  for- 
ceps, or  the  classical  instrument  may  be  used  if  preferred. 


CHAPTER    XXXII. 

VERSION. 

Version  may  be  defined  as  a  manual  operation  by  which  the  long 
axis  of  the  fostal  ovoid  is  wholly  or  partially  inverted.  Thus  a  cephalic 
maybe  substituted  forapodalic  presentation,  or  a  podalic  for  a  cephalic, 
or  a  transverse  may  be  reduced  to  a  longitudinal  presentation.  When 
the  head  is  made  to  present,  the  operation  is  termed  cepliaUc  version ; 
when  the  foetus  is  so  turned  as  to  bring  one  or  both  feet  into  the  birth- 
canal,  it  is  called  podaUe  version.  The  terms  podalic  and  pelvic  version 
are  used  interchangeably. 

Version  may  be  accomplished  in  one  of  three  ways :  by  external, 
internal,  or  combined  external  and  internal  manipulation. 

Indications  for  Cephalic  Version.  The  indications  for  cephalic  version 
are  limited,  since  other  than  a  head  presentation  is  commonly  due  to 
some  disproportion  between  the  head  and  the  pelvic  inlet  (Pinard). 

Transverse  and  breech  presentations  when  seen  before  labor  or  during 
the  first  stage  prior  to  rupture  of  the  membranes  justify  an  attempt 
at  cephalic  version.  To  be  successful,  the  membranes  must  not  have 
been  broken,  and  the  pelvis  must  be  sufficiently  ample  to  receive  and 
permit  the  engagement  of  the  cephalic  pole. 

Indications  for  Podalic  Version  in  Transverse  Presentation.  In  normal 
pelves  with  the  head  presenting  and  the  life  of  the  mother  or  child 
threatened,  if  the  head  is  not  or  can  not  be  engaged,  or  the  cervix  is  not 
sufficiently  dilated  to  permit  the  use  of  forceps,  podalic  version  is  the 
operation  of  election.  In  certain  cases  of  placenta  ]ir8evia  one  or  both 
feet  may  be  brought  down  to  control  hemorrhage.  In  j^rolapse  of  the 
cord,  when  the  membranes  are  ruptured  and  the  head  has  not  entered 
the  brim,  attempts  at  reposition  having  failed,  version  may  be  done. 
In  prolapse  of  one  or  both  arms,  or  of  an  arm  and  a  foot,  podalic 
version  is  indicated.  In  head  presentations  when  owing  to  malposition 
or  other  complication  the  head  fails  to  engage  at  the  superior  strait,  as 
in  face  or  brow  presentation,  twins  or  irreducible  occipito-posterior  ])osi- 
tions  or  when  proper  flexion  to  secure  engagement  cannot  be  made  ;  in 
anencephalus  and  in  the  minor  degrees  of  hydrocephalus ;  in  emer- 
gencies complicated  with  an  unengaged  head  or  an  incompletely  dilated 
cervix,  as  eclampsia,  accidental  hemorrhage,  rupture  of  the  uterus, 
embolism,  and  death  of  the  mother,  podalic  version  affiards  the  most  rapid 
means  of  delivery. 

Podalic  version  is  indicated  in  simple  flattened  pelvis  when  the  coii- 
jugata  vera  is  not  less  than  8  cm.  (3.15  inches),  the  head  being  of 
typical  normal  size;  and  in  all  cases  of  equivalent  disproportion  between 
head  and  pelvis. 

Contraindications  to  Podalic  Version  are  :  impaction  or  firm  engagement 
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«»f  the  presenting  part ;  tetanic  t-ontraction  of  the  uterus  with  a  well- 
<leveloped  ring  of  Bandl,  appreciable  two  or  more  inches  above  the 
symphysis  (Winckel) ;  true  conjugate  below  8  cm.  {o\  inches); 
oblique  contraction  in  m  Inch  the  inlet  is  encroached  upon  ;  long-con- 
tinued dry  labor;  cervix  not  dilated  or  dilatable.  AVhile  the  last  two 
conditions  do  not  positively  jirohibit  the  performance  of  version,  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  operation  are  so  increased  that  the  ]>ro- 
cedure  is  hardly  justifiable. 

Conditions  Favorable  to  the  Successful  Performance  of  Version  are  :  exact 
diagnosis;  ani[>lc  ])clvic  capacity,  witii  approximate  knowledge  of  the 
relative  size  of  the  child  anil  pelvis  ;  thin  and  flexible  abdominal  walls  ; 
and  the  presence  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  amniotic  fluid. 

Dangers  of  Version.  To  the  3[otJicr.  In  external  and  bipolar  version 
the  dangers  are  insignificant.  In  internal  version  the  woman  is  subject 
to  the  increased  risks  of  jiossible  uterine  rupture,  sepsis,  hemorrhage, 
shock,  and  extensive  lacerations  of  the  cervix  and  pelvic  floor. 

Tlie  Cliild  is  exposed  by  the  internal  podalic  method  to  injury  or  death 
from  fractures  of  the  humerus  and  femur,  compression  of  the  spine, 
and  asphyxia  during  its  passage  through  the  birth-canal. 

A\'hile  under  modern  methods  of  diagnosis  the  field  of  version  has 
been  narrowed  for  the  expo't  l)y  traction  forceps,  symphyseotomy,  and 
elective  CfBsarean  section,  it  will  always  remain  a  valuable  procedure 
for  the  general  practitioner  in  emergencies  necessitating  rapid  delivery 
in  the  presence  of  an  unengaged  head,  and  when  proper  assistance  and 
appliances  for  the  performance  of  its  alternatives  are  not  at  his  imme- 
diati'  command. 

External  Version.  Version  by  external  manipulation  is  employed  to 
convert  a  ]>i"ccch  into  a  head  presentation  or  to  correct  transverse  pres- 
entation. It  is  the  simplest  and  safest  method  of  turning,  and  is  too 
seldom  practised,  since  few  physicians  become  skilled  in  abdominal 
palpation.  A  positive  diagnosis  is  essential  before  version  is  attempted 
by  any  method.  Pelvic  or  podalic  version  by  external  manipulation 
is  not  always  practicable.  Cephalic  version  by  the  external  method  is 
frequently  i)ossible,  and  has  been  advocated  in  breech  presentations 
by  recent  Avriters  when  seen  before  or  at  the  beginning  of  labor.  The 
presence  of  the  liquor  amnii,  thin,  lax  abdominal  walls,  and  an  amj)le 
pelvis  are  jn'erequisites.  The  method  is  free  from  all  danger  of 
septic  infection.  Objections  which  have  been  urged  against  the  con- 
version of  breech  presentations  into  head  cases  are  :  First.  In  primi- 
parfe  it  is  generally  impossible  without  :ina\sthesia  to  ])erform  footal 
evolution,  because  of  the  resistance  of  the  maternal  soft  parts.  Second. 
Foetal  accommodation  will  commonly  cause  the  breech  to  return  to  the 
superior  strait,  owing  to  the  continued  existence  of  one  of  the  four  gen- 
eral causes  of  malprcsentation  and  maljiosition,  i.  c,  small  pelvis,  large 
head,  excessive  licpior  amuii,  or  small  child.  In  nndtipara?  little  is  to 
be  gained  by  the  substitution  of  the  head  for  the  breech,  as  these  cases 
usually  terminate  favoraldy,  if  properly  managed,  to  both  mother  and 
child.  On  the  other  hand,  substitution  of  the  breech  for  the  head  by  ex- 
ternal version  may  be  advantageous  in  oblique  contraction  of  the  pelvis 
when  the  antero-posterior  diameter  exceeds  3J  (9.51  cm.)  inches,  since  it 
enables  the  operator  to  direct  the  large  occipital  pole  of  the  head  toward 
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the  most  roomy  side  of  the  pelvis ;  in  transverse  presentations ;  in 
slightly  flattened  pelves  ;  and  in  abnormal  presentation  of  the  jilacenta. 

CoNTRAiNDi€ATiox8  TO  EXTERNAL  Yeksion.  This  Operation  can- 
not be  effected  when  the  presenting  part  has  snnk  deep  in  the  pelvis,  or 
when  the  amniotic  fluid  is  scant  or  has  already  drained  away,  when  the 
waters  are  excessive,  or  in  tl\e  presence  of  a  macerated  foetus  or  twin 
pregnancy.     It  is  seldom  practicable  after  the  onset  of  labor. 

Tecpixique.  Prelim inary  3fcas)ires.  The  position  and  size  of  the 
child  are  determined  by  abdominal  palpation.  The  size  of  the  pelvis 
is  estimated.  The  bladder  and  the  rectum  are  emptied.  Irregular  or 
spasmodic  contractions  of  the  uterus  are  controlled  with  an  opium  sup- 
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pository,  if  labor  has  already  begun.  The  woman  is  placed  in  the  dorsal 
position,  with  the  head  and  shoulders  elevated,  the  legs  and  thighs 
slightly  flexed,  and   the   knees   apart.      Anaesthesia   is   seldom   neces- 


sarv. 


A  hand  is  now  ])laced  on  each  pole  of  the  foetal  ovoid,  and  by  steady 
pressure  the  head  is  carried  in  the  direction  toward  which  the  occiput 
points,  while  the  breech  is  pushed  toward  the  feet.  This  manipulation 
is  checked  from  time  to  time  by  uterine  contractions.  Whatever  gain 
has  been  made  in  the  evolution  must  be  held  carefully  until  the  uterus 
again  relaxes,  when  the  effort  is  continued  until  a  favorable  longitu- 
dinal presentation  is  obtained.  When  either  the  head  or  the  breech  is 
brought  over  the  brim  it  should  bo  made  to  engage,  for  until  the  pre- 
senting part  has  entered  the  superior  strait  the  version  is  not  complete. 
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This  is  usually  accomplished  when  external  version  is  made  after  labor 
has  begun  and  regular  uterine  contractions  are  fully  established,  or  by 
rupture  of  the  membranes  when  the  version  is  made  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  first  stage.  Under  such  conditions  the  head  or  l)reech  may 
be  crowded  into  the  pelvis  by  suprapubic  pressure  with  the  patient  in 
"NValcher's  position. 

Wiien  the  presenting  part  cannot  be  made  to  engage,  the  longitudinal 
relation  of  tlie  foetus  must  be  retained  by  the  application  of  ])ads  and 
binder  until  labor  is  established,  as  the  causes  which  had  produced  the 
primary  mal])resentation  tend  to  reproduce  it.  In  certain  cases  reten- 
tion of  the  foetus  in  the  desired  position  can  be  maintained  only  by 
rupture  of  the  membranes,  an  undesirable  procedure  because  of  the  con- 
sequent dry  labor. 

Bipolar  Version  was  perfected  by  Braxton-Hicks,  who  demonstrated 
the  practical)ility  of  causing  the  relation  of  the  long  axis  of  the  foetal 
ovoid  to  conform  with  that  of  the  uterus  by  combined  external  and 
internal  nuinipuhition.  In  Hicks's  method  the  internal  fingers  do  not 
pass  beyond  the  presenting  part. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  are  :  that  it  may  be  accomplished 
through  a  dilatation  of  the  cervix  that  will  admit  but  two  fingers, 
during  the  first  stage  of  labor,  before  the  membranes  have  ru])tured, 
or  after  rupture  before  the  Maters  have  drained  away.  Done  under 
aseptic  precautions  there  is  less  danger  of  infecting  the  uterus  than  in 
the  internal  method,  as  the  fingers  never  penetrate  the  deeper  parts 
of  the  -vvomb.  Shock,  traumatism,  and  danger  of  injury  to  the  foetus 
are  diminished.  Separation  of  the  placenta  and  prolapse  of  the  cord 
are  preventable  accidents. 

Indications  for  Bipolar  Version. — Bipolar  version  is  indicated 
in  brow  ])resentations  when  attempts  at  flexion  and  engagement  have 
failed  ;  in  occipito-posterior  positions  of  the  vertex  when  postural  and 
manual  methods  have  not  succeeded  in  bringing  the  head  into  the  brim. 
In  cross-births  and  in  prolapse  of  the  cord  with  but  slight  cervical  dila- 
tation, before  the  waters  have  escaped,  bipolar  version  may  be  tried.  In 
placenta  pra?via  podalic  version  by  this  method  Ijrings  the  breech  within 
the  cervix  much  earlier  than  is  possible  by  the  internal  method,  secur- 
ing compression  of  the  placenta  and  arresting  hemorrhage.  In  all  of 
the  foregoing  conditions  bipolar  turning  should  be  the  operation  of 
election. 

^Method  of  Performance.  Strict  asepsis  is  imperative.  After 
the  bladder  and  rectum  have  been  emptied  the  i)atieut  is  ]ilaeed  across 
the  bed  or  upon  a  table,  in  the  dorsal  reeund)ent  position,  with  the  thighs 
flexed  on  the  abdomen,  and  the  vulva,  vagina,  inner  surfaces  of  the 
thighs,  and  the  abdominal  wall  are  rendered  aseptic.  Ansesthesia  facili- 
tates the  manipulation. 

Before  operating  the  diagnosis  should  be  confirmed  under  narcosis. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  rupture  the  membranes,  as  the  presence  of 
the  amniotic  fluid  favors  easy  evolution  of  the  fcetus. 

When  a  cephalic  version  is  to  be  made  by  this  method,  Hicks's  clear 
and  concise  description  will  perhaps  serve  as  the  best  guide  :  "  Intro- 
duce the  left  hand  into  the  vagina,  as  in  podalic  version,  and  place  the 
right  hand  on  the  outside  of  the  abdomen,  in  order  to  make  out   the 
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position  of  the  foetus  and  the  direction  of  its  head  and  feet.  Should 
the  shoulder  ])resent,  push  it  with  one  or  two  fingers  in  the  direction 
of  the  feet.  At  the  same  time  pressure  with  tlie  other  hand  should 
be  exerted  on  the  ce})lialic  end  of  the  child.  This  will  bring  the  head 
down  to  the  os  ;  then  let  the  head  be  received  on  the  tips  of  the  two 
inside  fingers.  The  head  will  ])laY  like  a  ball  between  the  two  hands; 
it  will  be  under  their  conunand,  and  can  be  placed  in  almost  any  part 
of  the  uterus  at  will ;  let  the  head  then  be  placed  over  the  os,  taking 
care  to  rectify  any  tendency  to  face  presentation.  It  is  well,  if  the 
breech  will  not  rise  to  the  fundus  readily,  after  the  head  is  fairly  in 
the  OS,  to  Avithdraw  the  hand  from  the  vagina  and  with  it  press  the 
breech  from  the  exterior.  The  hand  which  is  gently  retaining  the 
head  from   the  outside  should  continue  there  for  some  little  time,  till 
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First  step  in  bipolar  podalic  version.  The  hand  is  in  the  vagina,  and  the  two  fingers  through 
the  cervix  displace  the  head,  while  the  external  hand  carries  the  breech  toward  the  side  on  which 
the  feet  lie. 

the  pains  have  insured  the  retention  of  the  child  in  its  new  position 
and  the  adaptation  of  the  uterine  walls  to  its  new  form.  Should  the 
membranes  be  ])erfect,  it  is  advisable  to  rupture  them  as  soon  as  the 
head  is  at  the  os  uteri ;  during  and  after  the  escape  of  the  liquor 
amnii  the  head  will  move  easily  into  its  proper  position."  The  pro- 
cedure which  has  been  quoted  is  so  simple  that  there  can  be  no  objec- 
tion to  its  trial,  for  if  it  fails  ])odalic  version  may  be  done  without 
removing  the  hand  from   the  vagina. 

Podalic  version  by  this  method  finds  more  general  application.  The 
technique  may  be  described  as  follows  :  one  hand  is  passed  into  the 
vagina  and  two  fingers  through  the  cervix  to  displace  the  presenting 
])art  (the  head),  while  the  other  hand  is  placed  on  the  oi'tside  of  the 
alxlomen  on  the  podalic  ])<)!('.  The  choice  of  hands  is  of  some  impor- 
tance. If  the  occiput  is  lying  to  the  left,  the  use  of  the  left  hand  has 
45 
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an  advantage  ;  Avhile  if  the  ()eci])ut  is  to  the  right,  the  right  hand  will 
more  easily  displace  it  into  the  iliac  fossa.  With  the  external  hand  the 
breech  is  pushed  toward  the  side  on  which  the  feet  lie,  while  the  internal 
hand  tosses  the  head  out  of  the  excavation  into  the  iliac  fossa  toward 
which  the  occiput  points.  As  each  successive  part  of  the  foetus  presents, 
it  is  tossed  into  the  iliac  fossa,  while  the  external  hand  carries  the  breech 
into  the  lower  uterine  segment  until  a  knee  is  brought  within  reach. 
The  membranes  are  now  ru})tured  and  a  foot  brought  down  into  the 
vagina.      A    podalic    version    is    never    complete    until    the    breech    is 


enirajred. 


It  is  well  to  make  sufficient  traction  on  the  presenting  leg  to  bring 
the  knee  to  the  vulva ;  when  this  has  been  accomplished  it  is  evident 


Fig.  412. 


Second  step  in  bipolar  podalic  version. 

that  the  breech  has  entered  the  brim.  \\\\vn  the  evolution  is  complete 
the  case  may  be  left  to  terminate  unaided  as  a  pelvic  presentation,  unless 
need  for  ra])id  delivery  exists. 

Internal  Version.  In  this  method  of  turning  the  hand  of  the  operator 
is  passed  into  the  uterus  until  a  foot  or  both  feet  can  be  grasped  and 
brought  down  through  the  cervix.  This  is  the  most  effective  and  most 
commonlv  em])loyed  method  of  version. 

Indications  for  Internal  Version.  Many  of  the  indications 
have  already  been  mentioned  under  the  general  considerations  for  version. 
Chief  among  these  are  conditions  of  the  mother  or  child  calling  for 
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prompt  delivery,  as  eclampsia,  placenta  previa,  accidental  hemorrhage^ 
threatenGd  or  sudden  maternal  death,  and  prolapsus  funis.  In  malposi- 
tions of  the  head,  when  attempts  at  flexion  and  engagement  of  the 
vertex  have  failed,  internal  podalic  version  mav  succeed  when  the  con- 
jugata  vera  is  above  8  cm.  (3.15  inches),  the  head  may  then  be 
brought  down  through  the  ^superior  strait  by  its  smallest  'diameters. 
The  head  enters  the  brim  as  an  inverted  wedge. 

Dangeiis  and  Contraindications.  This  operation  should  not  be 
attempted  before  the  cervix  is  fully  dilated  or  dilatable  or  easily  passable 
for  the  head  without  injury. 

As  the  hand  is  passed  deeply  into  the  uterus,  the  woman  is  exposed  to 
an  increased  liability  to  sepsis  and  to  possible  uterine  rupture,  owing  to 
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Third  step  in  (bipolar)  podalic  version. 


the  additional  bulk  of  the  uterine  contents.  Considerable  shock  is 
occasioned  by  the  operation,  and  too  ])recij)itate  delivery  may  be  followed 
by  lacerations  and  post-partum  hemorrhage.  This  operation  should 
never  be  done  in  a  tetanic  uterus  with  a  high  and  well-developed 
retraction-ring,  nor  when  the  head  is  firmly  impacted  in  the  pelvis. 

The  Advantages  are  the  speed  and  facility  with  which  delivery  may 
be  accomplished,  owing  to  the  complete  control  wliich  it  affords  of  the 
fatus  and  its  evolution. 

^Method  of  ()iM:i;ATixfi.  Inasmuch  as  internal  combined  version 
has  the  broadest  application  and  requires  the  introduction  of  the  whole 
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liand  and  a  part  of  the  forearm  into  the  uterus,  it  is  necessary  to  impress 
the  reader  with  the  importance  of  observing  the  strictest  aseptic  technique. 
As  internal  version  is  most  frequently  performed  after  the  membranes 
have  ruptured  and  the  uterus  has  closed  down  around  the  child,  surgical 
antesthesia  will  be  useful  by  relaxing  the  uterus  and  contributing  to  the 
safety  and  success  of  the  operation.  This  may  be  induced  either  by 
chloroform  or  ether,  depending  on  the  experience  of  the  operator. 
Chloroform  has,  we  believe,  the  advantage,  as  it  relaxes  the  uterus 
sufficiently  to  allow  the  manipulations  necessary  to  the  evolution  of  the 


Fig.  414. 


First  step.    Right  dorso-posterior  with  prolapsed  arm.    A  noose  is  placed  on  the  presenting  wrist 
to  facilitate  subsequent  extraction.    (.Fakabeuf  and  Vaknikh.) 

child,  while  its  effect  is  so  transient  as  not  to  produce  secondary  uterine 
relaxation  and  hemorrhage.  During  the  past  year  spinal  ana'sthesia 
with  cocaine  by  subarachnoi<l  injection  lias  been  employed  in  obstetrics 
by  Marx  and  others,  with  most  encouraging  results.  The  safety  of  the 
latter  procedure  has  not  been  sufficiently  proved  for  us  to  advocate  its 
general  adoption  in  the  ]->erf()rmance  of  version. 

After  emptying  both  bladder  and  rectum  the  exact  position  of  the 
foetus  must  be  mapped  out  carefully  and  the  external  genitals  be 
made  thoroughly  sterile.     The  hair  about  the  vulva  is  clij)ped  with 
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scissors  and  the  pudendum  scrubbed  with  soap  and  water,  while  the 
patient  is  being  anaesthetized  ;  the  soap  is  then  rinsed  otl'  with  sterile 
water  and  the  parts  bathed  with  an  antiseptic,  preferably  with  a  1  or  2 
])er  cent,  solution  of  lysol,  because  of  its  lubricating  properties.  An 
ante-partuni  vnginal  douche  is  unnecessary  except  in" the  presence  of  a 
purulent  discharge  from  the  vagina.  The  patient  is  placed  across  the 
bed  or  on  a  table  in  the  dorsal  recumbent  posture,  Avith  the  thighs  flexed 
on  the  abdomen  and  the  knees  held  apart  by  an  assistant  or  maintained 
in  position  by  the  Kobb  or  Bissell  leg-holder  or  a  Dickinson  sheet  sling. 
The  hand  is  introduced  into  the  vagina  until  the  cervix  is  reached.  If 
the  cervix  is  not  dilated  or  ])assable  to  the  hand,  its  dilatation  is  at  once 
begun.  This  may  be  accomplished  manually  as  described  by  Harris  ;  or 
should  a  constricting  ring  exist  around  the  os  which  does  not  yield  to 
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Second  step.    Grasping  the  upper  foot.    (Farabeuf  anrl  Vaenikr.) 

the  finger,  it  may  be  wise,  where  it  is  necessary  to  ex])edite  delivery,  to 
make  six  or  eight  nicks  into  the  hardened  ring  of  the  cervix,  distributed 
throughout  its  circumference.  Multiple  incisions  made  on  these  lines 
will  facilitate  dilatation  and  tend  to  prevent  extensive  laceration  of  the 
cervix.  ]i'  the  waters  have  not  escaped,  care  must  be  taken  to  pre- 
serve the  membranes  during  dilatation.  When  the  os  is  fully  dilated 
the  hand  is  introduced  through  the  cervix,  and  the  membranes,  if  still 
intact,  are  ruptured.  In  longitudinal  presentation  advantage  will  be 
gained  by  using  the  hand,  the  })alm  of  which  will  confront  the  child's 
abdomen.  The  hand  is  passed  deeply  into  the  uterus  between  the  ]>ains. 
If  a  contraction  of  the  uterus  takes  ])lace,  the  hand  must  be  flattened 
out  and  held  quiet  until  the  i)ain  has  subsided.  \i^  the  head  is  in  the 
way,  it  is  pushed  to  one  side  in  the  direction  toward  which  the  occiput 
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points,  and  the  liaiul  ])assocl  along  until  a  foot  is  (rrasped.  Before 
making  traction  on  the  foot  the  operator  should  make  sure  that  the  cord 
is  not  looped  over  \.\\v  leg.  If  it  is,  it  must  first  be  disengaged.  ''  As 
traction  is  made  on  tiie  leg  within  the  grasp  of  the  hand  tlie  greatest 
possible  aid  may  be  derived  from  manijjulating  the  head  of  the  infont 
toward  the  fundus  with  the  other  hand  externally  placed  on  the  surface" 
(Simpson).     As  the  foot  is  drawn  into  the  vagina  and  the  knee  presents 


Fig.  416. 


Third  step.    Grasping  the  foot  and  inaking  traction.    The  arm  ascends  as  the  evolution  is  com- 
pleted.   (Far.^beuf  and  Varnikk.) 


at  the  vulva  the  head  ascends  into  the  fundus  and  the  version  is  com- 
pleted. Unless  there  is  .some  indication  for  immediate  delivery,  all 
traction  should  cease  and  the  patient  be  allowed  to  expel  the  child 
spontaneously  until  the  uinl)ili('us  is  born.  This  secures  a  greater  dila- 
tation of  the  cervical  canal  and  produces  a  paresis  of  the  circular  muscle 
of  the  cervix  which  facilitates  extraction  of  the  shoulders  and  the  after- 
coming  head. 
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In  transverse  presentation  the  method  already  described  may  be  fol- 
lowed ;  but  as  the  head  is  in  one  or  the  other  iliac  fossa  the  hand  may 
be  passed  directly  into  the  uterus  and  a  foot  s()u<rht  at  once.  From 
that  moment  the  operator  is  master  of  the  situation. 

In  shoulder  presentation  where  the  arm  has  become  jirolapsed  but  has 
not  become  inipactod,  it  iuayJ)e  replaced  without  ditiicuity  and  the  ver- 
sion proceeded  with  ;  yet  rej)ositiou  of  the  arm  is  not  necessarv,  for  it 
will  be  drawn  out  of  the  vagina  as  the  foetus  assumes  a  longitudinal 
presentation.  An  expedient  which  is  found  useful  in  the  subsequent 
extraction  which  commonly  follows  ]iodalic  version  is  to  fasten  a  loop 
of  tape  or  a  piece  of  roller  bandage  around  the  wrist  before  the  arm  is 
pushed  up  or  drawn  up  by  the  evolution  of  the  child  ;  in  this  way  at 
least  one  arm  may  be  prevented  from  becoming  extended  during  sub- 
sequent manipulation. 

Impacted  shoulder  presentations  afford  the  obstetrician  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  a  display  of  his  manual  dexterity.  In  such  cases  the  arm 
has  become  prolapsed  and  long-continued  uterine  contraction  has  caused 
the  shoulder  and  thorax  to  become  wedged  into  the  pelvis.  In  the 
management  of  such  a  malpresentation  the  thorax  must  be  carried  up 
above  the  brim  and  displaced  into  the  iliac  fossa  before  attention  is 
given  to  the  prolapsed  arm.  This  procedure  is  not  only  difficult, 
but  dangerous  as  well,  as  uterine  rupture  is  almost  certain  to  result 
unless  the  greatest  care  is  observed  ;  a  tetanic  uterus  with  a  more 
or  less  perfectly  developed  retraction-ring  is  an  almost  constant 
complication  of  impacted  shoulder  cases.  This  means  that  version, 
if  made,  must  be  done  in  the  thinned-out  lower  segment  of  the 
womb. 

To  relieve  such  an  impaction  surgical  ansesthesia  is  required. 

If,  after  making  well-directed  pressure  from  below  Avith  the  hand 
which  corresponds  to  the  prolapsed  arm,  while  firm  external  counter- 
pressure  steadies  the  fundus,  the  impaction  cannot  be  relieved,  embry- 
otomy affords  the  best  means  of  terminating  the  delivery.  In  another 
part  of  this  chapter  the  relative  value  of  version,  craniotftmy,  and  sym- 
])hyseotomy  will  be  considered  in  detail.  Should  it  be  possible  to  reduce 
the  impaction  of  the  shoulder  and  thorax,  considerable  difficulty  may 
be  experienced  in  completing  the  version,  oAving  to  the  tetanic  condition 
of  the  uterus  which  prevents  the  head  from  ascending  to  the  fundus. 
Foetal  evolution  mav  be  expedited  by  the  use  of  the  following  sugges- 
tion. For  illustration,  let  us  consider  a  left  scajtular  anterior  with  a 
prolapsed  arm  and  impacted  thorax.  Ether  or  chloroform  narcosis 
will  at  least  secure  partial  relaxation  of  the  uterus.  The  right  hand 
of  the  operator  is  now  placed  in  the  foetal  axilla  just  in  front  of  the 
axillarv  line,  and  pressiu-e  is  made  from  below  upward  and  the  shoulder 
^nd  thorax  pushed  toward  the  mother's  right  iliac  fossa.  During  this 
U])ward  ])ressure  the  fundus  must  be  held  firmly  by  an  assistant.  As 
the  shoidder  is  displaced  enough  room  is  gained  to  allow  the  hand  to 
})ass  through  the  brim  and  into  the  uterus  to  seek  a  foot ;  the  near  foot 
should  have  the  ])reference  in  this  position.  AVhen  the  foot  is  grasped, 
it  mav  be  ]Milled  into  the  vagina  without  causing  the  evolution  of  the 
child,' as  the  tight  uterus  firmly  holds  the  fcetus  with  its  long  axis  trans- 
verse to  that  of  the  mother.     If  a  loop  of  roller  bandage  is  now  slipped 
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over  the  foot  in  the  vagina,  traction  may  be  made  on  it  while  the  other 
hand  of  the  operator  i?;  |>a.<sed  into  the  vagina  alongside  of  the  leg  to 
push  each  successive  fietal  part  toward  the  fundus  as  it  is  forced  down 
by  tiie  uterus  into  tiie  brim  ;  in  this  way  the  head  rapidly  ascends  and 
a  longitudinal  presentation  is  secured.  The  force  is  practically  applied 
to  both  poles  of  the  fcetus  at  once ;  /.  e.,  upward  jn-essure  being  a})plied 
with  the   left  hand   in  the  vagina,  while  traction  is   made  at  the  same 

Fig.  417. 


Combined  internal  version.    Applying  force  to  both  poles  of  the  foetus  at  once. 

time  on  the  leg  through  the  use  of  the  bandage  traction  noose  with  the 
right  hand. 

The  Influence  of  Posture  in  Facilitating  Version.  The  dorsal  position 
with  the  hips  elevated  and  well  over  the  edge  of  the  bed  or  table,  the 
thighs  flexed  on  the  abdomen,  and.  the  knees  widely  separated,  gives 
the  operator  the  most  direct  and  ready  access  to  the  fundus.  During 
extraction,  in  bringing  the  after-coming  head  into  the  brim,  additional 
space  may  be  gained  in  the  true  conjugate  by  extending  the  thighs  over 
the  edge  of  the  table  (Walclier's  position).  This  lowers  the  pubes  and 
increases  the  antero-posterior  diameter  at  the  brim  by  \  to  h  inch  (.83 
to  1 .26  cm.).  The  kn(>es  must  be  kept  well  separated,  so  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  extraction. 
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Aversion  in  dorso-jwsterior  positions  and  in  cases  of  pendulous  abdo- 
men may  be  facilitated  by  })lacing  the  patient  on  the  side,  in  the  latero- 
prone  posture.  She  should  turn  on  the  side  on  which  that  pole  of  the  f(ctus 
lies  which  is  to  be  brought  down;  e.g.,  in  a  left  scapulo-posterior  the 
right  latero-prone  posture,  and  vice  versa  in  left  positions.  When  oper- 
ating with  the  ])atieut  in  this  posture  advantage  is  gained  by  slipj)ing 
the  hand  beneath  the  ciiild  along  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  uterus.  The 
right  hand  is  employed  when  the  patient  is  lying  on  her  right  side,  and 
the  left  when  she  is  lying  on  her  left. 

Either  the  knee-elbow  or  the  Trendelenburg  ])osture  may  be  utilized 
with  advantage  when  operating  after  the  waters  have  drained  away  and 
the  uterus  holds  the  presenting  part  snugly  against  the  inlet.  In  some 
impacted  shoulder  cases  the  Trendelenburg  j)0sture  in  conjunction  with 
ether  narcosis  makes  it  possible  to  relieve  an  imj)acti()n  in  which  rejicatcd 
etlbrts  with  anesthesia  alone  have  failed.  While  theoretically  the  knee- 
breast  position  has  many  advantages  over  the  ones  referred  to,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  use  it  in  conjunction  with  anaesthesia ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Trendelenburg  position  has  all  the  advantages  of  the  knee-breast,  and, 
in  addition,  affords  greater  facility  of  narcosis.  Mensinga  has  advo- 
cated the  prone  position  during  version.  The  superiority  claimed  for 
this  posture  is  the  same  as  may  be  had  from  the  employment  of  any  of 
those  already  described  when  the  exact  position  of  the  child  and  the 
condition  of  the  uterus  have  been  fully  determined. 

The  choice  of  hand  in  the  performance  of  version  is  largely  a  matter 
of  personal  preference.  Scientifically,  it  is  dependent  on  the  position 
of  the  foetus  and  the  posture  in  which  the  woman  is  lying.  One  will 
naturally  use  the  hand  which  will  pass  most  easily  to  the  leg  to  be 
grasped ;  this  presupposes  accurate  diagnosis.  In  ce])halic  presentation, 
when  the  patient  is  lying  across  the  bed,  the  hand  the  palm  of  which 
will  ])ass  over  the  child's  abdomen  may  be  employed  ;  Avhile  in  trans- 
verse cases  the  hand  which  corresponds  to  the  side  on  which  the  breech 
lies  has  the  advantage.  These  rules  apply  also  when  the  patient  is  in 
either  the  knee-breast  or  Trendelenburg  posture.  INIany  operators  pre- 
fer to  use  the  left  hand  for  all  versions,  as  the  right  hand  is  usually 
more  dexterous  in  extraction. 

,  The  choice  of  foot  is  another  question  that  has  given  rise  to  much 
discussion.  In  cephalic  presentations  there  is  little  or  no  advantage  in 
choosing  one  foot  over  the  other,  as  traction  upon  either  foot  will  rotate 
the  dorsum  to  the  front.  In  transverse  cases  it  is  wise  to  seize  the  knee 
or  leg  which  will  maintain  a  dorso-anterior  position  or  will  convert  a 
dorso-posterior  into  a  dorso-anterior  ;  /.  e.,  take  the  further  leg  in  dorso- 
posteriors,  and  the  nearer  leg  when  the  foetal  dorsum  is  to  the  mother's 
abdominal  wall  (Hart).  The  observance  of  this  rule  will  facilitate 
anterior  rotation  during  the  subsequent  extraction. 

According  to  Nagel,  it  is  immaterial  which  foot  is  gras])od  so  long  as 
the  leg  which  has  been  seized  is  brought  ibrward  behind  the  pubcs,  and 
as  gradual  traction  is  made  between  the  pains  the  child's  (i'uid<  is  rotated 
toward  the  front. 

When  immediate  and  rapid  delivery  is  to  follow  version  \hc  rule  is 
to  grasp  both  feet.  This  is  to  be  particularly  advocated  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  premature,  dead,  or  macerated  fa^tus.     How  the  leg  shall  be 
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grasped  is  aiiotlior  pi-actical  consideration  Avhicli  merits  description. 
With  the  back  of  the  liaiid  toward  the  uterine  wall  the  foot  may  be 
seized  between  the  index  and  middle  fin<^ers  of  the  internal  hand,  so 
tliat  the  fingers  are  folded  over  the  os  oalcis,  the  dorsum  of  the  foot 
with  the  ankle  falling  between  them. 

When  seizing  both  feet  the  middle  finger  is  passed  between  the 
child's  ankles,  and  the  other  fingers  are  folded  so  as  to  surround  both 
ankles. 

Maintenance  of  the  j)roj)er  line  of  traction  contributes  to  success  in 
version.  With  the  jiatient  on  a  table  traction  in  the  axis  of  the  inlet 
is  possible,  and  the  external  hand  may  simidtaneously  operate  through 
the  abdominal  wall  to  carry  the  opposite  pole  toward  the  fundus. 
Traction  in  the  axis  of  the  plane  of  the  brim,  or  more  properly  in  a 
downward  and  backward  direction,  is  usually  continued  until  the  knee 
presents  at  the  vulva,  which  indicates  that  the  version  is  comj)lete, 
when  we   ])ass   from  version   to   extraction. 

The  dangers  to  the  mother  from  version,  already  mentioned  in  this 
paper,  are  septic  infection,  shock,  rupture  of  the  uterus,  and  lacerations 
of  the  soft  parts.  In  order  to  protect  the  woman  from  these  accidents 
a  conscientious  aseptic  technique  is  requisite.  The  hands  of  the  operator 
must  be  stripped  of  rings,  the  nails  cut  and  cleaned  dry,  and  the  hands 
iind  forearms,  including  the  elbow,  thoroughly  scrubbed  with  soaji  and 
water;  ten  minutes  is  not  too  much  time  for  this  detail.  The  hands  and 
forearms  are  then  rinsed  in  sterile  or  running  water,  and  when  jKJSsible 
immersed  in  alcohol  to  free  them  from  all  fat  and  soap  ;  finally  they  are 
bathed  in  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  creolin,  formalin,  or  lysol ; 
the  latter  possesses  lubricating  as  well  as  strong  antisej^tic  properties. 
For  still  further  security  the  obstetrician  should,  if  possible,  wear  rubber 
gloves  Avith  gauntlets. 

Disinfection  of  the  external  genitals  and  immediate  surroundings  must 
be  carried  out  after  the  bladder  and  rectum  have  been  emptied.  The 
hair  should  be  clipped  from  about  the  vulva  and  the  ])udendum  scrubbed 
with  soap  and  water ;  the  cleansing  should  include  the  abdomen  and 
the  inner  surfaces  of  the  thighs.  After  rinsing  off  the  surplus  lather 
with  sterile  water  all  of  the  cleansed  surfiices  are  washed  with  the  anti- 
septic solution. 

If  the  reaction  of  the  vaginal  secretion  is  acid,  no  ]>relimiiiarv  douch- 
ing is  necessary  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  vaginal  secretion  is  jiurident 
or  alkaline  in  reaction,  the  passage  must  be  thoroughly  cleansed  with 
soap  and  water,  followed  by  an  antiseptic  douche.  If  the  membranes 
have  ruptured  and  the  waters  drained  away,  or  considerable  time  has 
been  spent  with  the  hand  in  the  uterus,  or  the  placenta  has  been  removed 
manually,  a  post-partum  intra-uterine  douche  may  be  given. 

Shock  may  be  guarded  against  by  the  timely  use  of  strychnine,  minute 
doses  of  mor])hine,  and  the  introduction  of  a  liot  saline  solution  into  the 
colon,  or,  where  more  prompt  action  is  needed,  directly  into  the  cellular 
tissues,  behind  the    mammary  gland,  or  into  a  vein. 

Version  is  especially  dangerous  when  done  after  the  amniotic  fluid 
has  drained  away  and  a  retraction-ring  has  developed.  Under  such 
conditions  the  uterus  is  in  a  state  of  tetanic  s]>asm,  the  greater  j)art  of 
the  child  being  in  the  thinned-out  lower  segment  of  the  womb. 
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Neglected  shoulder  presentations  constitute  a  most  dangerous  class  of 
cases,  and  when  a  retraction-ring  is  appreciable  betweer  the  pubes  and 
umbilicus,  with  the  patient  amesthetized,  craniotomy  or  decapitation 
should  be  elected  in  lieu  of  version,  to  insure  the  best  interests  of  the 
mother. 

It  is  often  possible  to  secuTc  complete  relaxation  of  the  uterus  under 
chloroform,  and  then  with  care  and  patience  to  succeed  in  bringing 
about  the  evolution  of  the  child.  The  employment  of  the  Trendelenburg 
posture  adds  greatly  to  the  facility  with  which  this  may  be  done.  Firm 
counterpressure  must  be  made  on  the  fundus  to  prevent  the  uterus 
being  torn  from  its  vaginal  attachments  during  the  upward  pressure 
necessary  to  introduce  the  hand  ])ast  the  presenting  part.  After  getting 
the  hand  in  the  uterus,  if  it  is  found  that  the  child  is  dead,  or  that  the 
lower  segment  is  excessively  thinned,  or  that  the  foetus  is  hydrocephalic 
or  a  monster,  version  should  not  be  made. 

The  injuries  and  lacerations  to  the  soft  parts  following  version  and 
extraction  consist  of  tears  of  the  cervix,  vagina,  and  pelvic  floor;  these 
are  produced  by  rapid  delivery  through  inidilated  passages.  AVhen  time 
permits,  a  spontaneous  birth  after  version  may  pi'eveut  manv  of  these 
injuries. 

Prompt  suturing  of  the  perineal  and  vaginal  tears  protects  the  patient 
against  sepsis.  It  is  unwise  to  suture  cervical  lacerations  unless  hemor- 
rhage is  of  sufficient  moment  to  demand  it. 

Version  and  extraction  through  partially  dilated  passages  expose  the 
infant  to  the  danger  of  asphyxiation.  The  operator  must  be  prej)ared 
to  combat  this  mishap,  and  have  at  hand  means  of  resuscitation,  which 
may  be  employed  without  delay.  Two  haemostatic  forceps  will  be 
found  useful  to  clamp  the  cord,  two  small  bath-tubs,  one  containing 
hot  and  the  other  cold  water,  ready  for  alternate  immersion  of  the  child, 
and  a  warm  blanket  to  receive  it,  are  among  the  ordinary  requisites  of 
the  lying-in  chamber.  INIany  children  may  be  saved  by  the  prompt 
institution  of  one  of  the  methods  of  artificial  respiration.  Schultze's 
method,  or  mouth-to-mouth  insufflation,  is  to  be  given  the  preference. 
In  using  Schultze's  method  expiration  should  be  the  first  act,  as  in  this 
way  the  respiratory  passages  are  emptied  of  inspired  mucus;  it  is  also 
important  to  prevent  chilling  of  the  body  by  frequent  immersion  in 
warm  water. 

Shall  Immediate  Delivery  Follow  Version  ?  As  a  rule,  the  two  o])era- 
tions  should  be  separated  and  spontaneous  delivery  encouraged.  This 
nuist  depend,  how^ever,  upon  the  conditions  in  the  particular  case.  If 
after  cephalic  version  the  head  becomes  flexed  and  engages,  the  labor 
may  be  left  to  itself  or  be  terminated  by  forceps  should  the  condition  of 
either  mother  or  child  call  for  prompt  extraction.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  head  will  not  enter  the  brim  as  either  a  vertex  or  a  face,  ])odalic 
version  is  available. 

To  estimate  the  relative  proportion  between  a  flexed  head  and  the 
pelvis  in  a  given  case,  the  patient  should  be  in  Walcher's  position 
under  an  anaesthetic  and  the  bladder  and  rectum  empty.  The  sterile 
hand  is  then  introduced  into  the  vagina,  and  the  head  grasped  and  lield 
in  flexion,  Avhile  the  external  hand  attempts  to  crowd  the  flexed  head 
into  the  pelvis.     The  axis-traction  forceps  will  occasionally  succeed  in 
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bringing  the  head  into  the  superior  .strait  when  other  methods  have 
failed.  If  the  existence  (jf  positive  (hs})ro|)ortion  has  been  demonstrated 
and  the  conjugata  vera  is  not  behjw  o.l-")  inches,  potlalie  ver^ion  and 
extraction  of  the  aftei'-coming  head  may  be  successful,  as  the  diameters 
of  the  cranial  vault  diminish  by  compression  as  the  head  passes  through 
the  pelvis. 

Klxtraction  after  podalic  version  may  be  immediate  or  deliberate, 
depending  on  the  existing  conditions  in  the  particular  case. 

Accidental  hemorrhage,  placenta  pra^via,  eclampsia,  and  prolajise  of 
the  cord  in  transverse  presentations  may  demand  rapid  deliverv ;  but 
the  degree  of  dilatation  should  largely  govern  the  election  of  the  rapid 

Fig.  418. 


Delivery  of  the  first  arm.    Carrying  the  arm  past  the  head. 


or  deliberate  method.  The  writer  is  of  the  belief  that  one  of  the  most 
fruitfid  causes  of  stillbirths  is  the  habit  of  many  ])ractitioners  to  termi- 
nate labor  immechatcly  upon  turning  the  I'oetus,  before  complete  canaliza- 
tion of  the  passages.  Extraction  under  such  conditions  may  be  com- 
plicated by  fractures  of  the  femora  and  humeri,  and  by  asphyxia  of  the 
infont.  In  one  instance  the  Avriter  saw  the  head  severed  from  the  body 
during  an  attempt  at  rapid  delivery  through  incom])letcly  dilated  pas- 
sages. 

When  version  has  been  com])leted  the  operator  should  note  the  facial 
heart-rate  and  the  general  condition  of  the  mother  before  determining 
the  advisability  oi"  inim(Mliate  or  delibci'ate  deliverv.  Wherever  pos- 
sible without  comjironiisiug  the  interests  of  either,  s])ontaneoiis  delivery 
should  be  elected.  The  physician  should  be  readv  with  sterilized  hands 
and  instrimients  to  terminate  labor  at  once  in  case  of  im]ien<ling  danger 
to  either  mother  or  child. 

No  discussion  of  version  would  be  complete  without  briefly  consider- 
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in<x  the  methods  of  extraction  whidi  may  accomplish  raj)i(l  and  safe 
delivery.  While  we  have  attempted  to  separate  the  two  operations, 
each  having  its  indications  and  limitations,  the  one  follows  the  other 
with  such  frequency  that  many  have  come  to  assume  that  version  includes 
extraction. 

To  perform  raj)id  extraction,  the  patient  must  be  brought  across  the 
bed  or  ])laced  in  the  lithotomy  position  on  a  table.  An  aiuesthetic  is 
not  always  necessary  ;  but  if  one  has  been  em])loyi'd  during  the  version, 
it  may  be  continued  until  the  extraction  is  completed.  AVhen  the  foot 
emerges  from  the  vulva  it  is  wrapped  in  a  warm  towel  and  grasped  by 
the  operator,  and  traction  is  made  in  a  downward  and  backward  direc- 
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Delivery  of  the  first  posterior  arm. 


tion,  in  the  axis  of  the  brim,  while  an  assistant  makes  well-directed 
pressure  on  the  child's  head  to  maintain  flexion.  This  external  pressure 
must  be  continued  throughout  the  operation.  As  the  buttocks  emerge 
from  the  vulva  the  index  and  middle  fingers  of  the  hand  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  flexed  thigh  are  slipjied  into  the  groin  and  the  hij)  lifted 
out  ;  the  pelvis  is  then  grasped  with  l)0th  hands  and  traction  continued, 
while  the  body  is  rotated  into  the  oblicpic  diameter  of  the  pelvis,  keeping 
the  back  well  to  the  front.  When  the  l)ody  is  out  it  is  carried  upward 
over  the  pubes  to  disengage  the  flexed  thigh  and  make  it  clear  the 
vulva. 

As  the  shoulders  engage  at  the  superior  strait  tlie  jiosterior  shoulder 
strikes  the  pelvic  floor  first,  and  is  shunted  downward  and  inward 
until  it  is  within  easy  reach.  The  rear  arm  therefore  is  more  easily  lib- 
erated. If  the  assistant  has  succeeded  in  maintaining  flexion  by  supra- 
pubic pressure,  the  arm  may  be  found  flexed  on  the  chest.  It  is  common 
experience,  however,  that  one  or  l)oth  arms  slip  uj)  and  become  (vx- 
tended.     To  liberate   the  ])osterior  arm,  the   feet   are  seized,  and  while 
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niakiiio;  traction  the  body  is  carried  over  to  the  side  opposite  the  occiput. 
This  causes  the  posterior  shoulder  to  come   into  the  median  line  within 
reach,  the  fingers  of  the  free  hand  are  passed  alon<r  the  dorsum  to  the  shoul- 
der and  up  the   humerus  to  the  elbow-hend,  Avhich  is  drawn  downward 
flexino-  the  forearm  across  the  face  and  chest  of  the  child  (Fig.  419). 

To  deliver  the  second  arm,  seize  the  trunk  with  both  hands  and  push 
it  up  in  the  axis  of  the  brim,  to  release  the  extended  arm  from  the  grasp 
of  the  pelvis,  and  at  the  same  time  rotate  the  body  so  as  to  brin<r  the 
extended  arm  to  the  rear.  This  rotation  may  be  assisted  materiallv  by- 
grasping  the  delivered  posterior  shoulder  and  using  it  as  a  rotator. 
A\'hen  the  second  arm  has  been  l)rought  to  the  sacral  side  the  legs  and 
trunk  arc  carried  to  the  opposite  side,  while  the  free  hand  sweeps  the 
second  arm  and  forearm  across  the  chest  (Fig.  420). 

Fig.  420. 


Delivery  of  the  second  arm,  using  the  delivered  arm  as  a  rotator. 

When  the  arms  have  been  delivered  there  is  usually  little  time  to 
extract  the  head  ;  this  may  be  done  either  manually  or  instrumentally. 
The  body  is  wrapped  in  a  warm  towel  and  laid  upon  the  forearm  of  the 
operator,  while  the  hand  is  passed  into  the  vagina  along  the  sacriun  until 
two  fingers  can  be  hooked  into  the  canine  fossaj  or  the  mouth,  to  main- 
tain flexion  and  keep  the  long  axis  of  the  head  in  the  oblicjue  diameter 
of  the  pelvis.  If  the  head  has  not  engtiged,  supraj)ubic  ])ressure  with 
the  closed  hand  may  force  the  head  into  the  brim.  As  the  head  reaches 
the  pelvic  floor  traction  is  made  by  two  fingers  placed  astride  of  the  neck, 
and  the  body  is  carried  upward  and  forward  over  the  maternal  pubes 
(Fig.  421). 

In  flattened  ])elves  care  must  be  taken  to  rotate  the  long  axis  of  the 
child's  head  into  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  brim,  and  to  have  the 
patient  in  Walcher's  position,  in  order  to  facilitate  its  engagement. 

The  management  of  the  cord  during  extraction  is  of  primary  imj)or- 
tance.  When  the  breech  has  been  delivered  the  cord  should  be  pulled 
down  and  its  pulsation  noted  ;  in  case  of  short  cord  it  should  be  secured 
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between  two  artcrv-clamps  and  cut.  When  it  is  possible  the  cord  siionld 
be  placed  in  that  part  of  the  i)elvis  in  which  it  will  have  the  most  rooin  ; 
this  is  generally  in  the  space  opjwsite  the  sacro-iliac  joint  -wliicJi  is  not 
occnpied  during  the  passage  of  the  head  ;  i.  c,  if  the  head  is  coming 
through  in  the  right  oblique  diameter,  the  cord  will  be  out  of  danger 
if  it  is  ])laced  opposite  the  Iqft  iliosacral  joint. 

Delivery  of  the  after-coming  head  may  be  accomplished  without 
difficulty,  except  in  the  ]iresence  of  a  large  head  or  a  contracted  pelvis, 
if  the  steps  of  the  mechanism  are  kept  constantly  in  mind;  i.  c,  to 
engage  the  head,  it  must  be  tlexed  and  rotated  into  one  or  the  other  of 
the  oblique  diameters  at  the  brim.     Rotation  may  be  aided  by  manipu- 
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The  Smellie-Veit  method  of  extracting  the  after-coming  head,  augmented  by  suprapubic  pressure. 


lation  through  the  abdominal  wall  with  the  external  hand.  The  forceps 
should  always  be  ready  to  terminate  delivery  in  case  of  failure  with 
manual  methods. 

Extensive  lacerations  of  the  pelvic  floor  may  be  avoided  if,  after  the 
mouth  is  delivered,  time  is  taken  to  stretch  the  posterior  segment  of 
Hart,  by  holding  the  head  before  letting  the  suboccipi to-frontal  and 
suboccipito-bregmatic  diameters  pass  through  the  vulva.  ^S'otwithstand- 
ing  the  employment  of  skill  and  care,  rapid  extraction  of  the  foetus  at 
full  term  is  rarelv  accom])lishcd  without  extensive  laceration  of  the 
maternal  soft  ])arts.  These  injuries,  if  the  mother's  condition  is  such 
as  to  warrant  further  procedure,  should  immediately  be  repaired.  The 
presence  of  shock  or  the  want  of  pro])er  assistance  and  asej)tic  suture- 
material  should  postpone  restoration  ;  yet  bleeding  jioints  that  may  give 
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troublesome  hoiiiorrhapre  are  to  be  secured  at  once.  Primary  suture  of 
tears  in  the  cervix  is  of  doubtful  value  in  private  practice  ;  only  Avhen 
the  rent  has  severed  tiie  circular  artery  is  suture  positively  indicated. 

Internal  version  followed  by  rapid  extraction  exposes  the  woman  to 
the  possibility  of  partial  or  complete  separation  of  the  placenta  ante 
partura,  which  complicates  the  delivery  with  more  or  less  hemorrhage. 
Even  when  no  separation  of  the  placenta  has  taken  place  immediate 
and  rapid  delivery  increases  the  tendency  to  post-partum  hemorrhage, 
since  the  uterus  is  not  given  time  during  the  second  stage  for  proper 
retraction  and  rearrangement  of  its  fibres,  such  as  take  place  when  the 
expulsion  is  spontaneous.  Upon  delivery  of  the  child  the  uterus  must 
be  grasped  through  the  abdominal  wall  and  stimulated  to  contraction. 
If  it  does  not  promptly  retmct  and  all  bleeding  cease,  manual  expression 
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The  Wieganfl-Miirtin  method  of  extracting-  the  al'iui-comiiig  head. 


of  the  after-birth  will  conserve  the  best  interests  of  the  mother.  Every 
ounce  of  blood  lost  increa.ses  the  shock. 

When  turning  and  extraction  have  ])een  done  for  ])]aeenta  prtevia  or 
accidental  hemorrhage,  an  intra-uterine  tamponade  of  iodoform  gauze 
stimulates  the  uterus  to  contraction  and  maintains  retraction,  safe- 
guarding the  patient  against  further  loss  of  blood,  and  by  securing  a 
tight  uterus  tends  to  fortify  her  against  sepsis.  The  hypodermic  use  of 
strychnine  over  the  womb  in  doses  of  y"^  grain,  rejieated  every  two  hours 
for  three  doses,  corrects  anv  tendency  to  relaxation.  The  eflPect  of 
strychnine  is  supericn'  to  that  of  ergot,  as  it  establishes  a  steadier  and 
less  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  uterine  muscle. 

The  complications  of  version,  made  so  much  of  by  some  Avriters,  are 
chiefly  encountered  when  the  operaticm  is  badly  chosen.  AVlien  the 
diagnosis  of  position  has  been  made,  the  indications  and  contraindica- 
tions thoroughly  considered,  and  due  care  is  exercised  in  its  performance, 
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rupture  of  the  uterus  and  separation  of  the  M-onib  from  its  vaginal 
attiU'hments  will  be  less  common  sequelce  than  a  perusal  of  the  literature 
would  lead  us  to  suppose.  Unusual  and  complex  presentations  of  the 
foetus,  such  as  a  transverse  with  prolapsed  arm  and  foot,  or  twins  lying 
crosswise  in  the  uterus,  may  seriously  embarrass  the  operator ;  but  "with 
the  proper  appreciation  of  existing  conditions  and  by  i)atient  and  per- 
sistent work  under  complete  narcosis  these  complications  may  be  over- 
come and  a  longitudinal  presentation  be  substituted. 

The  Influence  of  Ventro-fixation  and  Vagino-fixation  upon  Version. 
Since  these  two  operations  have  been  practised  for  the  correction  of 
retrodisplacements  of  the  uterus,  many  labors  taking  jilace  in  uteri 
firmly  fixed  to  either  the  abdomen  or  vagina  have  been  complicated  by 
malpresentations  of  the  fetus.  The  posterior  wall  of  the  uterus  is 
subjected  to  extreme  dilatation  at  the  exjicnse  of  its  muscular  strength, 
as  the  anterior  wall  which  is  fixed  by  adhesions  does  not  ])articipate  in 
the  uterine  growth.  Version  in  a  uterus  that  is  almost  wholly  developed 
from  its  posterior  segment  is  fraught  with  danger  of  rupture.  In  such 
cases  considerable  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  getting  the  present- 
ing part  to  engage  when  pregnancy  has  occurred. 

When  malpositions  exist  which  necessitate  turning  advantage  Avill  be 
gained  if  the  operation  is  done  early,  by  the  bipolar  method,  before  the 
membranes  have  ruptured.  When  the  waters  have  drained  away  ver- 
sion can  be  most  satisfactorily  made  with  the  patient  in  the  latero-prone 
posture. 

The  Relative  Value  of  Version,  Forceps,  and  Symphyseotomy.  Forceps 
and  version  find  their  widest  application  in  border-line  contractions  of 
the  pelvis  and  in  malpositions  of  the  head  when  the  pelvis  is  am}>le. 
Properly  symphyseotomy  should  not  be  compared  with  version,  as  its 
field  of  application  is  more  limited,  and  a  degree  of  contraction  which 
indicates  pubic  section,  contraindicates  turning.  The  field  of  symphy- 
seotomy begins  where  that  of  forceps  and  version  ends  ;  i.  e.,  with  a  con- 
jugate of  less  than  3^  inches. 

In  flat  pelves  of  moderate  contraction  version  has  an  advantage  over 
forceps,  as  the  long  occipito-mental  diameter  of  the  foetal  head  can  be 
brought  into  the  transverse  of  the  inlet  and  the  occiput  guided  through 
the  roomiest  part  of  the  brim.  On  the  other  hand,  in  slight  general 
contraction  forceps  used  in  conjunction  with  the  Walcher  posture  offers 
the  best  prognosis  for  both  mother  and  child. 

The  comparatively  recent  researches  of  Milne  Murray  show  that  all 
of  the  diameters  of  the  cranial  vault  are  reduced  by  an  occipito-frontal 
seizure  with  the  forceps  ;  thus  the  supposed  advantage  of  version,  the 
overlapping  and  under-riding  of  the  cranial  bones,  is  controverted  by 
practical  experience.  The  dexterity  and  practice  of  the  operator  must 
also  be  taken  into  consideration  in  determining  the  relative  value  of 
forceps  and  version.  The  expert  with  the  axis-traction  forceps  may  be 
able  to  bring  a  head  through  the  superior  strait  that  one  less  skilled 
might  sacrifice.  However,  the  general  rule  for  emergencies  still  holds 
good  ;  i.  e.,  that  where  ra]nd  delivery  is  demanded  and  the  head  has  not 
engaged  at  the  pelvic  inlet  version  is  the  operation  of  choice,  while  for- 
ceps is  to  be  chosen  when  the  head  is  in  the  brim. 

Version  has  been  successfully  done  in  conjunction  with  symphyse- 
46 
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otomy,  but  the  liability  to  produce  extensive  lacerations  of  the  soft 
parts  does  not  justify  its  general  use.  Pinard's  method  is  based  on 
better  surgical  principles.  He  puts  each  case  to  the  practical  test  of 
tentative  traction  with  the  forceps  with  the  patient  in  ^yalcher's  posi- 
tion ;  if  the  head  cannot  be  made  to  engage,  pubic  section  is  made  while 
the  forceps  is  in  position. 


CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

EMBRYOTOMY. 

Embryotomy  is  a  term  aj^pliea  to  destructive  operations  on  the 
foitus  by  which  the  size  of  the  head  and  trunk  is  sufficiently  diminished 
to  permit  their  passage  through  the  birth-canal.  It  is  a  generic  term 
%yhich  includes  all  operations  designed  to  facilitate  delivery  by  perfora- 
tion, crushing,  or  segmentation  of  the  foetus. 

Perforation,  cranioclasis,  cephalotripsy,  and  basiotri])sy  are  the  muti- 
lating operations  performed  upon  the  head.  Those  on  the  body  include 
decapitation  and  evisceration. 

In  the  present  state  of  obstetric  surgery  embryotomy  has  but  a  limited 
field.  As  the  head  presents  in  the  majority  of  cases,  craniotomy  has  the 
widest  range  of  application. 

Craniotomy. 

Indications  for  Craniotomy.  Craniotomy  is  indicated  in  :  1.  Dispro- 
portion between  the  size  of  the  foetal  head  and  the  pelvis  if  the  child  is 
dead.  2.  In  pelvic  deformity,  in  which  the  conjugata  vera  exceeds  2| 
inches,  or  6.34  cm.,  and  forceps,  version,  or  Caesarean  section  is  either 
impossible  or  dangerous  to  the  mother.  3.  In  the  presence  of  tumors 
complicating  labor  by  narrowing  the  birth-canal,  as  malignant  disease 
of  the  cervix  and  bony  growths  in  the  pelvis,  when  Caesarean  section 
cannot  be  elected.  4.  In  prolapsed  cord,  when  the  head  presents  in  a 
contracted  pelvis  with  a  dead  child.  5.  Perforation  and  cranioclasis 
may  be  done  in  certain  cases  of  lateral  placenta  ])raevia  in  Mhich  the 
child  is  surely  dead  or  non-viable.  6.  In  dystocia  due  to  hydrocephalus 
not  manageable  by  aspiration  through  the  bregma  in  the  forecoming  head, 
or  by  tapping  through  the  spinal  canal  when  the  head  comes  last.  7.  Jn 
impacted  posterior  face  presentation  and  in  oceipito-posterior  cases  when 
their  reduction  is  impossible  or  the  election  of  symphyseotomy  Avould  be 
unfavorable  to  the  mother.  S.  In  brow  presentations  after  the  mem- 
branes have  ruptured,  the  amniotic  fluid  has  drained  away,  and  a  well- 
marked  retraction-ring  is  formed. 

Is  Craniotomy  Ever  Justifiable  on  the  Living  Child?  Stoltz  and  Pinard 
have  declared  that  it  is  never  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  destructive 
measures  on  the  living  child,  and  some  writers  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
"  anv  man  who,  in  the  light  of  recent  researches,  deliberately  sacrifices 
an  unborn  child  simply  confesses  his  ignorance  of  the  progress  of 
obstetrics."  There  can  be  no  question  that  during  the  ])ast  decade 
elective  Caesarean  section,  induction  of  premature  labor,  and  the  reintro- 
duction  of  symphyseotomy  have  narrowed  the  field  of  destructive  opera- 
tions. But  do  tiie  results  of  conservative  operations  show  that  the 
mother  has  as  good  a  chance  from  Caesarean  section  as  from  craniotomy? 
It  must  be  admitted  that  in  hospital  practice,  with  every  facility  for 
aseptic  operative  work,  and  where  a  diagnosis  of  pelvic  deformity  can 
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be  accurately  made  before  labor,  elective  Caesarean  section  has  a  very 
low  mortality. 

In  })rivate  practice  craniotomy,  which  saves  the  mother,  is  preferable 
to  symphyseotomy  or  Cesarean  section,  which  gives  considerable  mor- 
talitv.  The  interests  of  the  mother  must  always  take  precedence  over 
those  of  the  unborn  child. 

In  countrv  practice,  where  the  aid  and  counsel  of  a  skilled  associate 
cannot  be  had,  mutilation  may  be  considered,  after  a  full  explanation  of 
the  relative  merits  antl  dangers  of  the  life-saving  operations  has  been 
made  to  the  patient  or  her  family.  The  author  fully  believes  that  the 
untrained  physician  with  incompetent  assistance  should  not  elect  sym- 
physeotomy or  Caesarean  section,  as  two  lives  instead  of  one  are  almost 
sure  to  be  sacriticed  by  unskilful  operation. 

Craniotomy  is  to  be  preferred  to  all  other  operations  when  the  child 
is  in  danger,  and  the  mother  is  ill  and  exhausted  or  threatened  with 
uterine  rupture.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  physician  might  delay 
o])eration  until  the  child  is  known  to  be  dead,  and  then  craniotomize. 
Tliis  is  dishonest  and  a  violation  of  duty,  for  not  only  is  the  life  of  the 
child  sacrificed,  but  the  mother  is  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  post-ope- 
rative shock,  sepsis,  and  uterine  rupture  following  upon  a  tedious  labor. 
There  is  really  no  reason  that  pelvic  deformity  sufficient  to  necessitate 
<imbryotomy  or  Coesarean  section  should  not  be  recognized  before  labor 
begins,  if  routine  ante-partum  mensuration  is  practised,  except  in  cases 
seen  with  other  physicians  in  consultation.  If  repeated  and  unsuccess- 
ful applications  of  tiie  forceps  have  been  made,  the  patient  is  already 
septic,  and  any  life-saving  o]>eration  will  increase  her  risks. 

Prognosis  of  Embryotomy.  It  must  be  remembered  that  embryotomy 
in  a  higldy  contracted  pelvis  is  not  without  risk  to  the  mother  because 
of  the  extensive  lacerations  of  the  cervix,  vagina,  and  bladder  that 
may  be  made  in  bringing  a  foetus  piecemeal  through  so  limited  a  space. 
The  bruising  and  laceration  of  the  soft  parts  lower  the  resistance  of 
the  tissues  and  predispose  the  patient  to  active  septic  infection.  The 
success  or  failure  of  embryotomy  depends  upon  the  indications  and  the 

Fig.  423. 


Smcllie's  scissors. 


conditions  in  the  particular  case  ;  e.  g.,  the  condition  of  the  mother  at 
the  time  of  operation,  the  size  and  the  shape  of  the  pelvis  through  which 
the  work  has  to  be  done,  and  the  method  of  extraction  after" perfora- 
tion has  been  made.  The  result  is  most  favorable  when  that  method 
of  extraction  is  used  which  will  do  the  least  injury  to  the  soft  parts 
of  the  mother. 

In  estimating  the  prognosis  of  embryotomy  the  following  conditions 
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must  be  taken  into  account :  The  degree  of  pelvic  contraction,  tlie  size 
of  the  child,  the  manual  skill  of  the  operator,  the  physical  condition 
of  the  patient,  and  the  amount  of  bruising  and  laceration  Avhich  she 


Fig.  424. 


Blot's  perforator. 


has  sustained  before  the  operation  is  begun.  Previous  unsuccessful 
attempts  at  delivery  with  forceps  and  version  tend  to  increase  the 
mortality  when  embryotomy  is  performed. 


Fig.  425. 


Martin's  trephine. 


Technique  of  Craniotomy.  Mutilation  of  the  head  is  accomplished  by 
perforation  and  comminution.  Tlie  perforation  may  be  made  with 
scissors,  a  perforator,  or  a   trephine   (Figs.  423-425).      Comminution 
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of  the  cranial  vault  with  short  craniotomy  forceps  has  given  place  to 
the  employment  of  the  cophalotribe  and  basiotribc,  which  are  used  to 
compress,  crush,  and  extract.  The  cranioclast  is  a  tractor.  Decapita- 
tion is  performed  with  the  blunt  hook  or  ecraseur.  An  ordinary  pair 
of  strong  scissors  and  a  stout,  straight  forceps  are  all  that  is  needed  for 
evisceration. 

After  thorough  sterilization  of  the  operators'  hands,  instruments,  and 
passages,  the  bladder  and  rectum  having  previously  l)een  emptied,  the 
patient  is  placed  on  a  table  and  anaesthetized.  AVhen  the  narcosis  is 
complete  she  is  brought  to  the  edge  of  the  table  in  the  lithotomy  posi- 
tion, and  the  flexed  thighs  held  by  two  assistants  or  retained  in  posi- 
tion with  a  sheet-sling  or  leg-holders. 

If  the  head  is  impacted  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  perforation 
Avill  be  easy ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  head  is  unengaged,  it  must  be 
firmly  held  against  the  brim  by  a  competent  assistant  while  the  perfora- 
tion is  being  made.  In  the  absence  of  proper  assistance  the  skull  may 
be  fixed  by  seizing  the  scalp  with  a  strong  double  tenaculum  and  the 
cranial  opening  made,  even  without  anaesthesia  (Fig.  426), 


Fig.  426. 


Fixing  the  head  by  seizing  the  scalp  with  a  double  tenaculum. 

To  perforate,  the  half  hand  is  introduced  into  the  vagina  and  the 
presentation,  position,  and  posture  reascertained.  If  the  dis])roportion 
between  the  head  and  the  pelvis  is  not  too  great,  the  head  may  be  opened 
through  a  fontanelle  or  suture  ;  but  if  the  dis])roportion  be  considerable, 
a  ])erraanent  opening  would  better  be  made  through  one  of  the  parietal 
bones.  With  the  fingers  in  the  vagina  against  the  presenting  ])art,  to 
act  as  a  guide,  a  perforator  or  trephine  is  introduced,  guarded  by  tlie 
fingers,  and  plunged  into  the  skull.     The  greatest  care  should  be  taken 
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to  keep  the  instrument  at  a  right  angle  to  the  surface  of  the  skull,  as 
otherwise  the  instrument  may  slip  between  the  scalp  and  the  cranial  bones 
without  entering  the  head.  If  a  suture  is  not  accessible,  as  is  commonlv 
the  case  in  flattened  pelves,  the  hole  may  be  made  through  the  present- 
ing parietal  bone.  The  i)oint  of  perforation  should  be  nearer  the  sym- 
physis than  the  promontory  (Fig.  427). 


Fig 


Perforation  of  the  after-coming  liead. 


The  scissors  are  passed  through  the  pliarynx  or  roof  of  the 
mouth. 


When  the  perforating  scissors  have  been  passed  in  under  steady  press- 
ure to  the  shoulder-guard,  the  blades  are  spread  apart  to  enlarge  the 
opening ;  then  closed  and  turned  at  right  angles  to  the  original  incision, 
when  the  blades  are  again  separated.  In  this  way  a  crucial  incision  is 
secured.  AVhen  this  has  been  done  the  scissors  are  pushed  into  the 
cranial  cavity  and  moved  about  until  the  brain  is  thoroughly  In'oken  up  ; 
special  effort  is  made  to  reach  and  to  destroy  the  medulla.  The  scissors 
are  now  withdrawn  and  the  finger  or  fingers  slipped  into  the  opening  to 
act  as  a  guide  through  the  remaining  ste])s  of  the  operation.  A  hard- 
rubber  or  metal  nozzle  attached  to  a  Davidson  syringe  is  introduced  into 
the  cranium  alongside  of  the  finger  and  the  broken-up  cerebral  matter 
washed  out.  Many  cases  of  minor  dystocia  w^ill  be  delivered  spon- 
taneously after  perforation,  and  only  where  there  is  indication  for  haste, 
])ecause  of  the  condition  of  the  mother,  should  extraction  immediately 
follow  perforation  (Zangemeister).  Having  thus  diminished  the  size  of 
the  head,  its  delivery  is  in  order;  this  may  be  accomplished  by  nature 
or  by  traction  with  the  finger  hooked  into  the  cranial  opening,  the  for- 
ceps, or  the  cranioclast. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  extraction  by  any  of  these  methods  is 
possible  only  in  slight  disproportion  between  the  head  and  pelvis,  as 
the  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  head  is  aPcom])lished  by  the  ]-)ressurc  of 
the  walls  of  the  pelvis.     When  the  skull  is  too  hard  or  too  large  to 
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come  through  in  this  way  it  must  be  reduced  by  comminution  or  com- 
pression. 

Perforation  may  be  done  without  an  anajsthctic,  and  done  early  when 
evidence  of  foetal  death  is  positive,  while  extraction  always  requires 
narcosis. 

Spiegelberg  advises  that  extraction  should  always  follow  perforation 
because:  1.  The  expelling  powers  are  often  inefficient.  2.  Prolongation 
of  the  operation  is  always  disadvantageous  because  of  sepsis  and  exhaus- 
tion. 3.  The  opening  may  close  by  overlapping.  4,  Extraction  is  not 
dangerous  when  done  early. 

At  what  point  of  the  foetal  skull  should  we  perforate?  In  vertex 
presentations,  when  a  trephine  is  available,  the  opening  should  be  made 
through  the  presenting  parietal  bone  near  the  pubes.  When  the  perfora- 
tion is  made  with  a  scissors  perforator,  a  suture  or  fontanelle  is  selected  as 


Fig.  428 


^mk 

Entering  the  skull  through  the  occipital  bone  subcutaneously. 

the  site  of  puncture.  In  face  presentations  the  perforator  may  be  passed 
through  an  orbit  or  one  of  the  frontal  bones,  or  through  the  roof  of  the 
moutii  behind  the  nasal  fossa.  The  guiding  fingers  must  not  be  withdrawn 
from  the  vagina  until  the  cranioclast  or  basiotribe  has  been  applied. 

After  perforation  of  the  skull  its  size  may  be  reduced  by  comminution 
with  the  craniotomy  forceps.  The  cranial  bones  are  seized  with  forceps, 
which  is  passed  beneath  the  scalp;  the  instrument  is  rotated  in  its  long 
axis  until  the  bone  is  detached  and  can  be  withdrawn.  The  maternal 
soft  parts  are  protected  by  the  scalj)  during  the  torsion,  and  by  the  fin- 
gers within  the  vagina  during  the  extraction  of  the  bone.  The  bones  are 
removed  one  by  one  until  the  size  of  the  head  permits  its  extraction.  It 
mav  be  necessarv  in  the  higher  grades  of  pelvic  contraction  to  crush  the 
cranial  base  as  well  as  the  vault.  The  basiotribe  is  useful  for  this  purpose. 
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Cranioclasis.  One  blade  of  the  cnmioclast  is  introduced  thruugli  the 
opening  in  the  cnmiuni,  which  has  been  kept  patulous  by  the  guiding 
lingers,  while  the  other  blade,  is  applied  to  the  external  surface  of  the 
head.  The  instrument  is  then  firndy  locked  and  the  compression  screw 
in  the  handle  turned  home.     With  the  firm  grip  thus  secured  traction 


Fig.  -I'lQ. 


The  head  after  delivery  by  the  cranioclast. 


may  be  made  downward  and  backward  in  the  axis  of  the  pelvic  brim 
until  the  head  is  brought  to  the  pelvic  floor,  when  the  traction  is  con- 
tinued in  an  upward  and  forward  direction,  as  in  ordinary  forceps 
delivery.  Cranioclasis  after  careful  comminution  with  the  craniotomy 
forceps  is  applicable  even  in  high  degrees  of  pelvic  contraction. 


Cephalotripsy. 

The  purpose  of  this  oi^eration  is  to  crush  the  skull  in  order  to  permit 
its  passage  throuoh  the  liirth-cannl,  when  this  cannot  be  accomplished  by 
the  cranioclast.  '  Tlie  cephalotribe  (Fig.  430)  is  a  powerful  compressing 
forceps  witli  a  strong  compression  screw  at  the  end  of  the  handle.  It  is 
applied  to  the  sides  of  the  liead  as  is  the  ordinary  forceps.  Perfonition  is, 
of  course,  the  initial  step  as  in  craniotomy.  The  advantage  claimed  for 
the  cephalotribe  is  that  it  enables  the  ojierator  to  overcome  the  ditlicultics 
presented  by  a  fullv  ossified  head,  in  that  it  can  be  used  as  a  crusher  as 
well  as  a  tractor.  On  the  other  liand,  it  has  the  disadvantage  that,  since 
it  is  a  bulkier  instrument  tiian  the  cranioclast,  and  since  both  blades  are 
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Fig.  430. 


applied  to  the  outside  of  the  skull,  it  occupies  more  room  in  the  pelvis, 
and  that  while  diminishing  the  diameter  of  the  head  in  one  direction  it 
increases  it  in  another. 

This  operation  is  ap]>lieahle  only  in  the  minor  deirrecs  of  pelvic  con- 
traction. It  is  a  more  dangerous  procedure  than  cranioclasis,  owing  to 
spicula  of  bone  which  are  likely  to  project  as  a 
result  of  the  forcible  crushing,  and  also  because  of 
the  increased  room  needed  for  its  application,  both 
of  which  cavi.^es  will  subject  the  maternal  parts  to 
greater  traumatism.  After  the  compression  screw 
has  been  sufficiently  tightened,  keeping  in  mind 
that  the  crushed  cranium  is  elongated  in  the  diam- 
eter opposed  to  that  in  which  the  crushing  force  is 
applied,  traction  is  made  in  the  axis  of  the  brim, 
adjusting  by  rotation  the  long  diameters  of  the 
crushed  head  to  the  long  diameters  of  the  cavity 
and  outlet.  After  perforation,  cranioclasis,  cephal- 
otripsy,  or  basiotripsy  an  antiseptic  intra-uterine 
douche  or  one  of  sterile  water  completes  the  opera- 
tive technifpie. 

Occasionally  neither  cranioclasis  nor  cephalotrij^sy 
will  succeed  in  crushing  the  portion  of  the  occipital 
bone  which  forms  the  base  of  the  cranium.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  base,  the  occip- 
ital bone  must  be  crushed.  The  Tarnier  basiotribe 
was  devised  to  attain  this  end.  This  instrument  is 
at  once  a  ])erforator,  cranioelast,  and  cephalotribe. 
Its  chief  advantage  is  that  it  may  be  used  in  a  ])el- 
vis  of  such  contraction  that  neither  cephalotribe 
nor  cranioelast  can  be  employed ;  even  in  a  pelvis 
haviug  a  true  conjugate  of  If  inches  (4.44  cm.)  its 
application  is  possible.  Embryotomy  through  a 
brim  of  so  liigh  contraction  should  be  condemned 
on  general  princi})les.  Two  and  one-hali"  inclies 
should  be  accepted  as  the  limit  for  successful  basio- 
tripsy ;  the  damage  to  the  maternal  soft  parts  even  with  such  a  conju- 
gate Avill  be  considerable. 

The  l)asiotribe  is  composed  of  a  perforator,  two  blades  of  unequal 
length,  and  a  powerful  compression  screw  attached  to  the  handles  (Figs. 
4.31,  432).  When  closed  and  the  compression  screw  is  turned  home  the 
blades  measure  from  side  to  side  \^  inches,  and  from  before  backward 
If  inches.  Its  application  is  as  follows  :  the  perforator  is  bored  through 
the  cranial  vault  and  into  the  base  of  the  skull ;  when  this  is  driven 
home  the  blades  are  applied  to  each  side  of  the  skull,  locked,  and  the 
compression  screw  tightened  until  the  base  is  thoroughly  crushed. 
Extraction  is  then  completed  as  when  the  cranioelast  or  cephalotribe  is 
used. 

Decapitation. 

Decapitation,  or  tlie  removal  of  tlie  head  from  the  body,  is  an  ojiera- 
tion  which  is  fortunately  rare  in  modern  midwifery,  because  of  a  mo-re 


Lusk's  cephalotribe. 
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accurate  diagnosis  and  earlier  interference  on  the  part  of  the  physician 
than  formerly  in  transverse  presentations  of  the  foetus. 

The  indication  for  performing  such  mutikiti(jn  is  a  negleeted  trans- 
verse presentation  Avhieh  has  become  impacted,  foetus  dead,  and  a  retrac- 
tion-ring so  Avell  defined  that  rupture  of  tlie  uterus  is  imminent  and 
version  positively  contraindicated. 

Foetal  monstrosity  may  render  delivery  impossible  except  by  decapi- 
tation or  evisceration.  In  transverse  cases  which  justify  such  procedures 
the  position  of  the  neck  will  determine  which  is  the  more  feasible.    Where 


Fig.  431. 


Fig.  432. 


Tarnicr's  basiotribe. 


Basiotripsy  accompli.shcd. 


the  neck  is  accessible  and  a  hook  can  be  passed  over  it,  decapitation  is 
the  operation  of  choice  ;  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  neck  of  the  foetus 
cannot  be  reached  evisceration  is  the  operation  of  election. 

Braun's  decapitating  hook,  or  decollator,  is  the  most  efficient  instru- 
ment yet  devised  to  divide  the  vertebral  column.  This  consists  of  a 
steel  rod  fitted  with  a  strong  transverse  liandle  at  one  end  and  a  sliort 
blunt  hook  at  the  other.  The  hook  forms  an  acute  angle  M-ith  the  shaft 
of  the  instrument  (Fig.  433).  The  hook  is  pas.-;ed  over  the  neck  of  the 
child  and  pulled  down  until  the  neck  rides  well  up  into  the  apex  of  the 
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anjjle.     Then  by  a  steady  i)eiKluluin  motion,  accompanied  with  traction 
on  the  handle,  the  neck  is  severed. 

A  strono-  cord  or  a  chain-saw  may  be  ntilized  to  behead  the  foetns 
when  a  decapitating  hook  is  not  at  hand,  if  the  neck  is  sufficiently 
accessible  to  permitof  its  passage  above  it,  or  the  passage  of  a  well- 
hibricated  elastic  catheter,  to  which  the  cord  or  saw  may  be  attached  and 
carried  into  place.  This  procedure  is  always  attended  with  consider- 
able difficulty,  owing  to  the  skill  and  patience  which  are  required  ta 
pass  either  catheter,  cord,  or  saw  about  the  neck.  A  knot  or  a  loop  at 
the  end  of  the  cord  facilitates  the  manipulation.     When  the  cord  has 


Fig.  433. 


Fig.  434. 


Carl  Braun's  decapitation  liook. 


Decapitation  by  the  hook. 


been  put  in  place  the  two  ends  are  to  be  brought  out  of  the  vagina  and 
a  tubular  speculum  passed  over  the  ends  and  into  the  vaginal  orifice,  to 
protect  the  tissues  while  the  neck  is  sawn  through. 

To  insure  the  safety  of  the  mother  during  dcca])i(ation  a  most  scrup- 
ulous aseptic  techni((ue  is  imjierative.  Since  these  ])atients  are  often 
already  septic  and  lacerated  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  further  infection 
and  traumatism  to  the  maternal  soft  parts  must  be  carefully  guarded 
against.  After  the  bladder  has  been  emptied  the  hands  of  the  operator, 
instruments,  and  the  field  of  operation  are  rendered  aseptic  and  the 
patient  anaesthetized  and  placed  in  the  lithotomy  ]iosition.  A  fretal 
arm,  if  accessible,  is  brought  out  of  the  vagina  and  given  to  an  assistant 
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to  make  traction  on,  in  a  downward  and  backward  direction.  This 
steadies  the  neck  and  brings  it  within  reach.  A  noose  of  tape  h)oped 
about  this  arm  facilitates  the  subsequent  nuinij)uhuions,  bv  permitting 
downward  and  backward  traction  to  be  made  on  it,  withouttlie  assistant 
being  in  the  way  of  the  operator.  The  operator  inserts  his  half  or 
whole  hand  into  the  vagina^  The  right  hand  is  chosen  if  the  head  is 
to  the  mother's  left,  and  the  left  when  the  head  is  to  the  mother's  right. 
Two  fingers  are  now  passed  along  the  pubic  or  sacral  wall  of  the  pelvis 
and  into  the  uterus  until  they  can  hook  over  the  neck.  If  the  dorsum 
is  to  the  mother's  front,  the  fingers  may  be  passed  along  the  pubic  side  ; 
if  to  the  mother's  back,  advantage  will  be  gained  by  carrying  the  hand 
along  the  sacrum. 

The  hook  is  now  run  in  flat,  along  the  fingers,  and  guided  around  the 
neck  from  above  downward.  When  in  place  firm  traction  is  made 
ujion  it,  while  the  hook  is  rocked  back  and  forth  until  the  neck  yields. 
The  fingers  must  be  kept  in  position  to  guard  the  maternal  structures 
from  injury. 

After  the  head  is  severed  from  the  trunk  the  body  may  be  delivered 
by  traction  on  the  ])rolapsed  arm  and  the  head  slips  ui)ward  as  the 
trunk  glides  by.  The  head  may  be  extracted  by  seizing  the  inferior 
maxilla  with  the  fingers  to  maintain  flexion  and  control  rotation  Avhile 
suprapubic  pressure  is  made  with  the  other  hand,  or  by  forceps  if  the 
pelvis  be  sufficiently  ample  to  permit  cephalic  engagement.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  pelvis  is  so  contracted  as  to  make  engagement  by  the 
suboccipito-mental,  suboccipito-frontal,  and  bitemporal  diameters  impos- 
sible, the  head  may  be  steadied  against  the  brim,  perforated,  and  ex- 
tracted by  cranioclasty  or  basiotripsy. 

Decollation  in  Locked  Twins.  Decapitation  may  be  necessary  to  relieve 
the  impaction  in  case  of  twin  presentation  with  locked  chins.  The  child 
partly  born  with  the  breech  presenting  is  usually  dead  ;  if  it  is  not,  the 
chance  of  life  is  so  small  that  it  may  be  sacrificed  in  the  interest  of  the 
other  twin.  A  strong,  blunt-pointed  curved  scissors  may  be  utilized  to 
sever  the  neck  in  this  location ;  to  prevent  the  scissors  from  slipping  up 
and  doing  damage  to  the  maternal  structures,  a  piece  of  stout  rubber 
tubing  may  be  tied  about  the  neck,  and  the  vertebral  section  made  below 
this  guard. 

Evisceration  and  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  trunk  are  elected  in  cer- 
tain cases  of  transverse  presentation  of  the  foetus,  in  which  the  neck  is 
inaccessible  to  the  hook,  in  breech  births  where  the  foetus  is  too  large  to 
pass  through  the  pelvis,  or  when  because  of  monstrosity  or  pathological 
enlargement  of  the  foetal  structures  delivery  without  mutilation  is  im- 
possible. 

The  abdomen  or  the  thorax  maybe  opened  with  blunt-pointed  scissors 
and  the  viscera  removed  with  the  fingers  or  forceps.  The  ribs  are 
divided  to  diminish  the  size  of  the  chest,  and  the  clavicles  severed 
(cleidotomy)  in  their  middle  third  to  reduce  the  transverse  measure- 
ment of  the  shoulders.  Extraction  is  made  with  the  blunt  hook  or 
cranioclast. 

When  the  back  of  the  foetus  presents,  making  decapitation  and  evis- 
ceration as  ordinarily  performed  impossible,  the  trunk  may  be  steadied 
with  a  strong  volsellum   forceps  and   the  spinal  column  divided   with 
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scissors ;  with  the  trunk  thus  opened  from  the  back,  it  may  be  seized 
and  drawn  down  by  the  cranioclast  until  the  body  can  be  snipped  through 
with  scissors.  The  two  halves  may  now  readily  be  reduced  and  delivered. 
Should  the  arms  embarrass  extraction,  they  may  be  amputated. 

During  decapitation  and  evisceration  the  mother  is  subjected  to  the 
danger  of  sepsis  and  laceration  of  the  soft  parts.  The  tirst  is  guarded 
against  by  strict  attention  to  aseptic  detail,  and  an  antiseptic  intra-uterine 
douche  should  follow  delivery,  when  necessary  for  the  removal  of  loose 
shreds  of  tissue  which  otherwise  might  be  retained.  Immediate  suture 
should  be  made  of  all  accessible  maternal  lacerations. 

Arrest  of  the  after-coming  head  at  the  brim  or  within  the  cavity  of 
the  pelvis  may  demand  craniotomy  ;  under  such  circumstances  the  child 
is  usually  dead  and  the  indication  is  clear.  Of  the  various  procedures 
recommended  for  these  cases,  the  method  described  by  Strassmann  is 
especially  safe,  thorough,  and  practical  :  "  The  head  is  fixed  by  intro- 
ducing the  index  and  middle  fingers  into  the  open  mouth  and  making 
traction  upon  the  lower  jaw.  The  breech  of  the  child  is  carried  u]>  over 
the  pubes  toward  the  mother's  abdomen,  and  a  scissors  perforator  is 
then  passed  through  the  pharynx  to  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  through 
the  foramen  magnum,  dividing  the  bones  between  the  occipital  condyles." 
A  metal  catheter  is  introduced  through  this  opening  and  the  brain  care- 
fully broken  up  and  washed  out. 

To  complete  the  delivery  the  head  is  flexed  by  making  traction  on 
the  lower  jaw  with  the  index  and  middle  fingers,  which  are  introduced 
into  the  mouth,  while  suprapubic  pressure  is  applied  with  the  other 
hand.  Should  manual  extraction  fail,  labor  may  be  terminated  by  the 
forceps  or  cranioclast.     Perforation  through  the   mouth  is  usually  safe. 

Hydrocephalus  of  an  after-coming  head,  causing  dystocia,  may  neces- 
sitate craniotomy,  since  the  position  of  the  head  is  so  high  in  the  pelvis 
that  the  mouth  is  not  readily  reached.  Successful  perforation  may  be 
made  through  a  skin  incision  at  the  base  of  the  neck  posteriorly ;  the 
perforator  being  passed  under  the  skin,  is  made  to  enter  the  occipital 
bone,  and  extraction  is  accomplished   by  the  cranioclast. 

In  minor  degrees  of  hydrocephalus  puncture  of  the  spinal  canal  to 
allow  for  the  escape  of  cerebrospinal  fluid  may  reduce  the  cranial 
diameters  sufficiently  to  permit  their  passage  through  the  pelvis.  This 
procedure  and  aspiration  through  a  fontanelle  in  the  forecoming  head 
do  not  necessarily  cause  the  death   of  the  child. 

Craniotomy  in  connection  with  symphyseotomy  has  been  suggested  and 
been  performed  as  an  emergency  procedure  ;  but  such  an  operative  com- 
bination cannot  be  considered  as  advisable  in  the  light  of  modern 
obstetrics. 

Embryotomy  is  generally  inadmissible  in  pelves  below  2^  (G.34  cm.) 
inches,  while  2|  (6.97  cm.)  inches  is  the  lower  limit  for  symphyseotomy. 
Basiotripsy  followed  by  evisceration  would  do  less  damage  to  the  mater- 
nal structures  than  the  above-mentioned  combination.  The  occasion  for 
embryotomy  with  pubic  section  could  arise  only  from  poor  judgment  or 
from  a  failure  to  recognize  pelvic  contraction  by  previous  examination 
during  pregnancy  or  at  the  time  of  labor.  So  high  a  degree  of  contraction 
as  to  necessitate  these  operations  should  be  apparent  to  the  most  casual 
observer.     Again,  many  of  these  patients  are  already  septic  from  re- 
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peated  examinations  and  ineffectual  attempts  with  forceps  and  version 
before  symphyseotomy  is  considered,  which  fact  of  itself  would  contra- 
indioate  pubic  section. 

Prognosis  for  Embryotomy.  In  skilful  hands  and  in  properly  selected 
cases  embryotomy  is  a  comparatively  safe  operation.  The  time  at  which 
the  operation  is  done,  the  size  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  condition  of  the 
maternal  soft  parts  influence  the  prognosis.  The  maternal  mortality 
and  morbidity  from  embryotomy  are  higher  in  private  than  in  hospital 
practice.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  lack  of  accurate  estimation  of 
the  relative  size  of  the  foetus  and  pelvis,  which  is  unfortunately  too 
common  in  private  work,  and  by  the  fact  that  embryotomy  is  made  as 
an  operation  of  last  resort,  after  ineffectual  attempts  at  delivery  with 
forceps,  in  an  exhausted,  septic,  and  lacerated  woman. 

Choice  of  Procedure.  The  higher  degrees  of  contraction  which  call  for 
basiotripsy  and  evisceration  increase  not  only  the  mortality,  but  also  the 
morbidity  to  the  mother ;  and  if  the  womb  is  already  septic  and  the 
woman's  strength  is  good,  Csesaro-hysterectomy  may  be  elected,  with  the 
possibility  of  improving  the  prognosis. 

In  rupture  of  the  uterus,  if  the  rent  is  incomplete  and  the  foetus  has 
not  escaped  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  craniotomy  may  properly  be 
elected.  After  the  child  has  been  extracted  the  tear  may  be  tamponed 
with  iodoform  gauze.  Where  the  child  or  the  greater  part  of  the  ovum 
has  escaped  from  the  uterus,  making  the  foetal  parts  accessible,  embry- 
otomy must  give  place  to  abdominal  section. 

In  concluding,  the  author  believes  that  the  choice  should  be  between 
Csesarean  section  and  embryotomy  in  high  degrees  of  pelvic  contraction  ; 
and  as  accurate  and  early  diagnosis  and  pelvimetry  become  more  common 
the  field  of  mutilation  will  become  more  limited. 
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CESAREAN  SECTION.     POKRO  OPERATION.    SYMPHYSIOTOMY. 

C-aiSAREAN    SECTION. 

d:sAREAX  section  is  an  ()j)c'iation  for  the  delivery  of  the  child  at  term 
bv  means  of  an  incision  through  the  abdominal  and  uterine  walls. 

It  is  commonly  assumed  that  Caisarean  section  takes  its  name  from 
Cse.sar,  who  is  said  to  have  come  into  the  world  in  this  way.  Pliny, 
ho\yeyer,  derives  the  term  from  the  Latin  cccdcrc,  "  to  cut,"  and  men- 
tions several  other  celebrities  of  ancient  times,  among  them  Scipio 
Africanus  and  Manlius,  as  being  among  the  number  of  "Cccsoncs,"  as 
they  were  called. 

The  practice  of  Cassarean  section  belongs  to  prehistoric  times.  A 
Roman  law,  ascribed  to  Numa  Pompilius,  forbade  the  burial  of  a  preg- 
nant woman  before  the  foetus  had  licen  taken  away  from  her,  and  this 
was  generally  done  through  an   abdominal  incision. 

It  having  been  once  shown  that  many  children  were  saved  in  this 
way  after  the  death  of  the  mother,  the  question  arose  whether  it  would 
not  often  be  right  in  cases  of  i)rotracted  labor,  and  where  the  life  of  the 
child,  although  not  that  of  the  mother,  Avas  threatened,  to  perform 
Cesarean  section.  The  proposal,  however,  met  with  bitter  opposition. 
It  was  urged  that  to  open  tiie  abdomen  of  the  mother,  even  when  her 
condition  is  hopeless,  in  order  to  save  the  child,  is  a  criminal  procedure, 
and  \"irchow  cites  an  instance  in  which  a  physician  was  prosecuted  for 
performing  Csesarean  section  on  a  dying  woman,  with  the  hope  of  saving 
the  child. 

The  first  recorded  Csesarean  section  on  the  liying  woman  was  per- 
formed in  the  year  1500  in  Switzerland,  by  one  Jacob  Nufer,  a  butcher, 
who  is  said  to  have  saved  the  life  of  his  wife  in  this  Avay.  It  is  further 
stated  that  he  operated  many  times.  The  procedure  subsequently  passed 
from  the  hands  of  the  butchers  into  those  of  the  barbers. 

In  Germany,  Trautman  was  the  first  to  deliver  a  child  through  an 
incision  in  the  uterine  wall.  He  operated  in  1610,  in  a  case  of  hernia 
of  the  gravid  uterus.  In  1881  Rousset  ])ublished  a  treatise  in  French 
on  tills  subject,  and  cited  nine  cases,  to  which  six  were  added  by  Casper 
Rauhin  in  his  Latin  translation  of  Rousset's  work.  Many  authors  hayc 
since  tried  to  prove  that  these  were  not  cases  of  genuine  Caesarean  sec- 
tion, but  were  simple  laparot(^mies  for  ectopic  ]-)regnancies.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  operation  for  extra-uterine  pregnancy  could  have 
been  so  common   in  those  days. 

A  great  deal  of  discussion  has  been  directed  to  the  treatment  of 
the  uterine  Avound.  In  former  times  the  uterine  Avound  Ayas  left  un- 
sutured.  Sanger  has  done  great  service  by  the  introduction  of  a  secure 
uterine  suture. 

Porro  recommended  that  the  older  operation  should  be  supplemented 
by  the  remoyal  of  the  uterus. 
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Indications.  The  indication  ior  Cesarean  section  may  be  (1)  absolute 
and  (2)  relative. 

Cesarean  section  on  the  livin£j  woman  should  be  undertaken  in  cases 
in  which  there  is  no  prospect  that  the  foetus,  even  alter  embryotomy,  can 
be  extracted  by  the  natural  passages  with  less  danger  to  the  mother.  In 
pelves  measuring  (3.5  em.,  about  2|  inches,  in  the  conjugate  diameter  with 
a  living  child,  or  5  cm.,  2  inches,  with  a  dead  child,  Cesarean  section  is 
necessary  to  save  the  mother's  lite.  Here  the  indication  is  absolute,  be- 
cause no  other  less  dangerous  alternative  presents  itself.  It  is  said  to 
be  relative  when  the  operation  is  elected  in  preference  to  other  possible 
methods  of  delivery. 

Even  in  pelves  with  a  conjugate  diameter  of  6.5  to  7  cm.,  elective 
Caesarean  section  is  a  better  oj)eration  than  its  alternatives.  Its  mortality 
in  elective  operations  should  not  exceed  5  per  cent,  for  the  mothers  and 
the  same  for  the  children.  While  the  maternal  mortality  of  induced 
labor  is  practically  nil,  the  infant  death-rate  from  prematurity  is  about  33 
per  cent.  The  best  results  of  symphysiotomy  are  about  the  same  as 
those  of  Csesarean  secticm  for  the  mothers,  but  the  infant  mortality  is 
greater ;  but  the  best  results  are  not  possible  in  pelves  below  7  cm. 
Embryotomy  is  not  entirely  without  maternal  death-rate,  and  the  children 
are  all  sacrificed. 

With  a  conjugate  diameter  of  more  than  7  cm.  choice  must  be  made 
between  Caesarean  section,  induced  labor,  symphysiotomy,  and  crani- 
otomy. The  prognosis  for  induced  labor  in  slight  contraction  is  better 
than  in  the  class  of  pelves  last  considered,  since  the  viability  of  the  child 
is  greater.  When  the  time  for  induced  labor  has  passed  the  choice  of 
operation  lies  between  Caesarean  section  and  symphysiotomy.  When  the 
mother  is  exhausted  by  long  labor  and  repeated  attempts  at  delivery  or  is 
otherwise  in  bad  condition  for  abdominal  section,  symphysiotomy  oifers 
the  best  prospect.  It  may  be  elected  in  advance  of  labor  as  an  alterna- 
tive of  Caesarean  section  in  very  moderate  degrees  of  contraction.  When 
the  child  is  dead  or  non-viable  or  a  monster,  craniotomy  should  be  per- 
formed in  the  interest  of  the  mother.  In  all  other  conditions  and  at  the 
hands  of  an  operator  trained  in  abdominal  surgery  the  Caesarean  opera- 
tion may  be  performed. 

We  b'elieve  with  Williams,  of  Baltimore,  that  the  upper  limit  for  the 
absolute  indication  for  Caesarean  section  should  be  advanced  to  7  cm., 
and  the  relative  indication  to  8.5  cm.  for  flat,  and  9  cm.  for  generally 
contracted  pelves.  Williams  holds  that  Caesarean  section  should  be  per- 
formed in  preference  to  symphysiotomy  in  minor  degrees  of  contraction 
in  which  forceps  or  version  is  'inadequate.  He  would,  therefore,  when 
the  relative  indication  is  present,  allow  the  labor  to  go  on  for  one  hour  in 
the  second  stage,  and  would  then  elect  Caesarean  section  in  preference  to 
high  forceps  on  the  movable  head,  or  to  version  if  the  head  fails  to  sink 
into  the  pelvis  after  moulding. 

An  examination  should  always  be  insisted  upon  belV.re  the  eighth 
month  of  pregnancy,  to  decide  whether  narrowing  of  the  pelvis  exists. 
If  the  measurements  of  the  pelvis  are  determined  in  good  time,  wc  shall 
be  able  to  select  our  method  of  ])rocedure,  and  thus  be  better  prepared  to 
meet  any  emergency. 

The  time  at  which  the  operation  should  be  performed  is  just  belorc 
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the  end  of  pregnancy.  By  the  history  and  symptoms,  and  by  accurate 
inoasurenionts  combined  with  palpation,  it  is  possible  to  decide  approxi- 
inatelv  when  the  ftetus  is  mature.  It  is  not  necessary  to  wait  until  labor- 
pains  come  on  to  ensure  contraction  of  the  uterus  after  delivery  ;  neither 
is  it  uceessarv  to  wait  for  marked  dilatation  of  the  cervix  to  insure 
drainage  from  the  uterine  cavity  afterward.  Sometimes,  for  obvious 
reasons,  the  surgeon   may  be  compelled  to  operate  during  labor. 

Preparation.  In  addition  to  the  usual  dressings  and  accessories  the 
instruments  needed  for  the  operation  are  : 

1.  Scalpels  ; 

2.  One  dozen  artery-forceps; 

3.  One  pair  of  scissors  ; 

4.  A  large  thin-walled  rubber  tube  as  a  uterine  ligature  ; 

5.  Needles  threaded,  with  carriers  ; 

6.  Needle-holder. 

A  careful  chemical  and  microscopical  examination  of  the  urine  should 
hav^e  been  made  previously  on  more  than  one  occasion.  The  patient 
should  have  been  kept,  if  possible,  under  observation  for  some  time. 
The  bowels  should  have  been  carefully  regulated. 

On  the  evening  preceding  the  operation  the  abdomen  shoukl  be  j)re- 
pared  aseptically  as  for  an  ordinary  celiotomy.  The  abdomen  and  pubes 
are  shaved,  and  a  compress  of  bichloride  (1  :  1000)  is  applied  and  kept 
on  until   the  patient  is  brought  to  the  o})erating-tal)l('. 

The  Operation.  After  being  ansesthetized,  the  patient  should  be 
])laced  on  the  table  with  the  buttocks  resting  upon  the  perineal  pad. 
Tiie  healthy  vagina  in  the  gravid  woman  needs  no  disinfection.  If 
diseased  it  should  be  cleansed  thoroughly  by  scrubbing  with  soft  soap  on 
a  ball  of  absorbent  cotton  held  in  stout  forceps,  every  fold  being 
exposed.  It  may  afterward  be  irrigated  with  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
ereolin.  About  a  drachm  of  iodoform  and  boric  acid  powder  (1  :  7)  may 
then  be  thrown  up  into  the  vault  of  the  vagina,  the  cavity  being  after- 
ward filled  with  a  pack  of  iodoform  gauze.  In  health  all  interference 
within  the  vagina  should  be  omitted.  The  toilet  of  the  abdomen  is  com- 
pleted in  the  usual  manner. 

The  operator  may  by  external  examination  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the 
position  of  the  child  in  the  uterus.  Just  before  the  final  cleansing  of  the 
abdomen  the  strength  and  frequency  of  the  foetal  pulse  should  be  noted. 

The  upper  abdomen,  the  chest,  the  thighs,  and  the  flaid<s  are  covered 
with  sterilized  towels;  a  large  piece  of  gauze  of  four  thicknesses  covers 
the  whole  body  from  the  chest  to  the  knees,  a  slit  being  cut  in  it  from 
the  navel  to  the  symphysis.  If  the  head  is  Avedgcd  in  the  pelvis,  the 
towels  and  gauze  which  cover  the  upper  part  of  the  thighs  should  be  so 
arranged  that  an  assistant  may  exercise  upward  pressure  with  the  hand 
through  the  vagina  during  the  extraction  of  the  child. 

The  operation  is  often  done  in  from  tw(>nty  to  twenty-five  minutes ; 
sometimes  it  takes   three-(|uarters  of  an  hour. 

The  length  of  the  abdominal  incision  must  be  greater  when  the  uterus 
is  to  be  brought  out  of  the  wound  before  o])ening  it,  than  when  it  is 
incised  in  dtu.  With  the  former  method  the  uterus  can  be  kept  under 
better  control,  and  it  is  easier  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  fluids  into 
the   abdominal  cavity.     But  against  this   nuist  be  put  the  great  length 
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ol"  the  incision,  which  presents  the  following  disadvantnges :  (1)  an 
extensive  scar,  with  consequent  weakening  of  the  abdominal  walls,  often 
followed  by  hernia  ;  (2)  the  greater  extent  of  adhesions  occurring  later 
between  the  uterus  and  the  abdominal  wall,  which  arc  likclv  to  be  in 
proportion  to  the  si/e  of  the  cicatrix.  Upon  this  point  Zwciicl  lavs  great 
stress.  With  the  second  method  an  incision  of  15  cm.,  G  inchcsj  will 
usually  be  sufficient,  and  this  shorter  incision  is  generally  to  be  preferred. 
The  description  which  follows  will  deal,  therefore,  more  especiallv  witli 
a  Csesarean  section  in  which  the  uterus  is  incised  and  evacuated  /;/  xUn. 
The  rubber  ligature  is  now  adjusted  bypassing  its  loop  over  the  fundus 
and  tying  it  lightly  by  a  single  knot  around  the  istlnuus. 

The  uterus  is  incised  from  the  fundus  to  a  ])oint  Just  short  of  the 
retractiou-riug.  The  incision  is  carried  boldly  through  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  the  uterine  wall,  notwithstanding  the  bleeding,  which  may  be 
quite  free.  The  incision  extends  from  a  point  about  21  cm.,  1  inch, 
below  the  umbilicus  to  within  a  similar  distance  from  the  synq)hysis.  The 
abdomen  is  opened  by  first  cutting  through  the  skin  and  fascia  and  sepa- 
rating the  muscles  by  blunt  dissection.  An  assistant,  with  a  pair  of 
forceps,  now  catches  and  raises  a  small  jiortiou  of  the  peritoneum,  and 
the  operator,  with  a  second  pair,  takes  hold  of  another  j)ortion  at  a  point 
a  short  distance  from  the  first  pair.  A  nick  is  then  made  between  the 
two  forceps,  and  the  operator,  having  introduced  the  finger  into  the 
opening  and  using  it  as  a  guide,  cuts  through  the  remainder  of  the  peri- 
toneum. The  uterus  is  now  brought  into  view,  and  an  elastic  ligature  is 
passed  over  the  fundus  and  placed  around  the  lower  segment.  The  two 
ends  are  held  by  an  assistant,  who  exercises  traction,  comju'essing  the 
uterus  and  fixing  it  against  the  symphysis.  The  latter  procedure  serves 
two  purposes  ;  it  keeps  the  uterus  steady  and  at  the  same  time  prevents 
excessive  hemorrhage. 

The  location  of  the  placenta  may  usually  be  determined  before  incision 
of  the  uterus.  When  the  round  ligaments  are  fin-  apart  converging  down- 
ward the  ])lacenta  is  upon  the  anterior  wall.  AMien  the  reverse  is  the 
case  the  placental  insertion  is  upon  the  posterior  wall.  It  was  formerly 
taught  that  the  incision  through  the  uterine  wall  should  always  be  made 
to  one  side  of  this  area,  but  with  our  present  methods  this  precaution  is 
unnecessarv. 

If  the  placenta  lies  in  the  way,  it  is  the  usual  i)ractice  to  detach 
the  edge  and  push  it  to  one  side.'  Time  is  saved  and  no  more  bl(>ed- 
ing  is  occasioned  bv  cutting  rapidly  through  it.  When  the  placenta  does 
not  underlie  the  incision,  the  membranes  will  be  seen  })outing  through  the 
incision  and  presenting  a  blackish  apj^carance. 

The  assistant  now  presses  the  alxlomiual  Mall  toward  the  sides  of  the 
uterus,  and  the  operator,  passing  his  hand  through  the  membranes  into 
the  uterine  cavity  near  the  fundus,  gras]is  the  nearest  fictal  extremity 
and,  drawing  it  out,  rapidly  extracts  the  child. 

A  lesj  mav  be  seized  if  it  can  readily  be  fi)und,  or  the  child  niay  be 
delivered  bv"the  buttock.  As  a  rule,  the  extraction  of  the  child  is  easily 
and  speedily  eifected  by  gras]ui)g  the  head  Avith  1)oth  hands.  IVually 
the  uterus  now  contracts,  and   bleeding  is  in  the  main  controlled. 

Fritsch  recommends  a  transverse  uterine  incision  at  the  fundus. 
Jewett  has  ojierated  bv  this  method,  in  two  cases.     Midler  opens  the 
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uterus  at  the  t"uiulii<,  Itut  longitudinally  instead  ot"  transversely.  The 
ehief  advantage  ot"  the  fundal  ineision  is  greater  seenrity  in  elosing  the 
wound.  It  insures  the  avt»idanee  of  the  lower  non-eontraetile  portion 
of  the  ntei'Ms,  in  which  it  is  diilieult  to  elose  the  wound  securely.  The 
median  loiiirituclinal  incision  between  the  fundus  and  the  riuir  of  Bandl 
is  almost  universally  preferred. 

AVhile  an  assistant  holds  the  child  in  a  large  piece  of  sterilized  gauze, 
the  operator  applies  two  clamps  to  the  umbilical  cord  and  cuts  between 
them.  The  child  is  then  handed  over  to  an  assistant  and  the  stump  of 
the  cord  is  ligated  at  leisure. 

When  this  has  been  done,  the  hand,  inserted  into  the  uterus,  grasps 
the  foetal  surface  of  the  placenta.  The  lingers  are  then  closed  upon  it, 
squeezing  it  like  a  sponge.  In  this  way  it  is  freed  from  its  uterine 
attachment  and  gradually  withdrawn,  the  membranes  peeling  off  from 
the  uterine  wall. 

The  uterine  wall  has  thus  far  been  protected  l)y  the  amniotic  mem- 
branes from  risk  of  infection.  If  left  untouched,  it  remains  aseptic.  No 
douching  and  no  dusting  with  antiseptic  powders  is  required.  As  a  rule, 
the  hemorrhage  will  be  slight ;  but  should  it  be  excessive  the  flow  may 
be  controlled  temj)orarily  by  an  assistant,  who  should  grasj)  the  uterus 
below  the  body  or  tighten  the  ligature  around  the  lower  segment. 

The  objection  to  tightening  the  rubber  ligature  ])rimarily  lies  in  the 
fact  that  tight  and  prolonged  constriction  may  paralyze  the  nerves  and 
flivor  uterine  relaxation  and  subsequent  hemorrhage.  The  uterus  should 
be  stimulated  to  contract  by  friction  and  by  the  application  of  hot  towels, 
and,  if  need  be,  by  faradism.  The  same  object  is  promoted  by  the  sub- 
cutaneous injection  of  a  half  drachm  of  fluid  extract  of  ergot  immedi- 
ately bef  )r(!  the  abdominal  incision.  Oozing  may  be  checked  by  the 
application  of  cheese-cloth  sponges  wrung  out  of  hot  water. 

The  contracted  uterus  may  now  be  lifted  out  of  the  abdominal  cavity 
and  laid  upon  a  large  piece  of  sterilize<l  gauze,  which  also  serves  to 
prevent  protrusion  of  intestines.  Or  the  uterus  may  better  be  sutured 
in  sifii,  without  removal  from  the  abdomen. 

The  uterine  incision  is  closed  with  a  row  of  deep  or  catgut  interru[)ted 
sutures,  half-deep  sutures  being  inserted  between  for  accurate  approxima- 
tion. Finally,  a  row  of  su])erficial  sutures  is  so  placed  as  to  cover  in  the 
deep  layers.  (Fig.  4.')5.)  The  first  sutures  should  be  laid  at  intervals  of 
about  1.5  cm.  a])art,  being  introduced  on  the  peritoneal  surface  of  the 
uterus  about  half  a  centimeter  from  the  odixo  and  brought  out  on  the 
wound  surface  just  where  the  decidua  and  muscularis  come  together. 
The  line  of  separation  is  easily  recognized.  They  are  then  entered  on 
the  opposite  surfiice  of  the  wound  at  corresponding  points  and  brought 
out  on  the  peritoneal  surface  of  the  uterus  on  a  line  with  their  points  of 
entrance.  If  hemorrhage  is  still  going  on,  these  sutures  should  be  tied 
as  soon  as  ])0ssil)l(^  after  their  introduction,  until  tlu;  bleeding  points  are 
reached  and  the  flow  is  controlled. 

Each  suture  is  tied  firmly  enough  to  bring  the  surfaces  snugly  to- 
gether and  stop  hemorrhage  from  the  wound  as  well  as  from  the  sntiu'c- 
punctures.  Slight  l)lanching  of  the  surrounding  tissues  at  the  point  of 
entrance  and  exit  will  show  when  the  sutures  are  tight  enough.  If  they 
are  too  tense,  the  circulation  will  be  completely  cut  otf  from  the  wound  and 
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the  risk  ol'sejitic  infection  will  be  rendered  greater  hv  the  decreased  resist- 
ance thus  jn-odueed.    The  halt-deep  or  siiperticial  sutures  are  next  inserted. 
The  deep    sutures  are  completely    covered  in    and  concealed   hv  the 
uitroduetiou  oi"  a  layer  of  superiicial  sutures  along  the  whole  length  of 
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Diagrams  to  sIidw  the  placing  of  sutures  in  the  uterine  wound  after  Csesarean  section.    (Sangek.) 
p.  Peritoneum,    f.  Uterine  fibre,    m.  Mucous  or  decidual  layer,    r.  Deep  uterine  sutures,    s.  f^uper- 

ficial  serous  suture. 


the  wound.  Each  of  these  is  made  to  enter  and  emerge  on  the  peri- 
toneal surface  just  outside  the  line  of  the  deep  sutures,  and  should 
include  just  enough  tissue  to  secure  a  firm  hold.  The  suture  is  then 
carried  across  the  incision  and  through  a  fold  of  peritoneum  on  the  oj)- 
]K)site  side.  The  peritoneum  is  thus  drawn  over  the  decj)  sutures,  form- 
ing a  welt  Avhich  covers  the  wound  in  the  uterus.  This  method  of 
suturing  the  serosa  is  analogous  to  the  intestinal  sutures  devised  by 
Czerny  and  Lenibert. 

The  row  of  superficial  sutures  provides  against  the  invasion  of  the 
peritoneal  tract  better  than  any  other  method,  and  is  especially  useful 
where  the  labor  has  been  prolonged  and  forceps  or  other  manipulations 
have  been  employed,  whereby  the  ])atlent  has  become  mu(;h  exhausted. 
After  all  the  sutiires  have  been  introduced,  if  everything  has  gone  right, 
the  wound  surface^  should  remain  dry. 

Instead  of  the  foregoing  method  Palmer  Dudley  uses  running  catgut 
sutures  in  two  or  thi-ee  tiers. 

The  uterus  beinir  now  drawn  forward,  the  gauze  covering  the  intes- 
tines is  removed  and  the  peritoneal  surfaces  are  cleansed  of  blood  and 
liquor  aranii  by  gently  pressing  them  with  a  dry    eheoe-cloth  sponge. 

Particular  attention    should  be  ]>aid    the    renal  fossa\  a  fresh,  clean 
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sponge  on  a  holder  being  carefully  carried  up  into  each.  The  surface 
of  the  intestines  and  of  the  pelvic  cavity  behind  and  in  front  of  the 
uterus  and  broad  ligaments  should  also  be  sponged  clean.  The  uterus, 
if  it  has  been  lifted  out,  is  now  replaced  within  the  abdomen,  with  its 
anterior  surface  facing  the  abdominal  wall. 

For  future  reference  it  is  well  to  make  a  direct  internal  measurement 
of  the  conjugata  vera,  using  for  the  purpose  a  sterilizetl  sound. 

The  omentum  should  be  brought  down  in  front  of  the  uterus. 

After  the  uterus  has  been  replaced  the  abdominal  wound  is  closed  by 
means  of  a  continuous  tine  catgut  suture  for  the  peritoneum,  interrupted 
silk-worm  gut  sutures  being  emjdoycd  to  bring  together  the  fascia  and 
overlying  structures  and,  if  needed,  subcuticular  sutures  also  for  the  skin. 

The  occlusive  abdominal  dressing  is  applied  and  held  in  jilace  by  a 
suitable  bandage. 

The  vulvar  orifice  having  been  relieved  of  its  pad,  the  urine  is  drawn, 
after  which  the  vulva  is  covered  with  a  loose  pad  of  absorbent  cotton  ; 
this  is  changed  every  three  or  six  hours. 

After-tkeatmext.  The  after-care  of  the  patient  is  very  im])ortant. 
It  mav  be  necessary  to  give  one  or  two  hypodermic  injections  of  mor- 
phine, ^-\  gr.,  to  insure  the  patient  a  good  rest  on  the  first  night.  After 
the  first  twentv-four  hours  there  will  be  but  little  pain,  and  the  hypo- 
dermic injections  under  ordinary  circumstances  must  not  be  continued. 
The  child  should  l>e  j>ut  to  the  breast  after  twenty-four  hours,  and  subse- 
([uently  at  regular  intervals  of  two  hours  during  the  day,  and  once  or  not 
at  all  at  night. 

The  bowels  of  the  ])atient  should  be  opened  on  the  third  day. 

As  soon  as  she  is  able,  she  may  be  allowed  to  pass  her  water,  and 
after  each  act  of  urination  the  ]>arts  shoidd  be  cleansed  by  irrigating 
with  boric  acid  solution. 

The  subcuticular  suture  if  non-absorbable  may  be  removed  about  the 
tenth  day  and  the  silk-worm  after  fourteen  days.  After  two  weeks  the 
patient  may  be  lifted  out  of  bed  and  allowed  to  remain  for  a  short  time 
each  day  in  a  reelining-chair.  During  the  third  week  she  may  sit  up 
for  a  part  of  tiie  day,  and  during  the  fourth  week  may  begin  to  walk. 
An  aijdominal  bandage  may  be  worn  for  several  weeks  or  months. 

It  is  important  to  determine  the  position  and  size  of  the  uterus  two  or 
three  months  after  the  operation,  and  to  ascertain  whether  fixation  to  the 
abdominal  wall  exists. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  following  points  in  the  techniijue  of 
the  operation  are  worthy  of  mention  : 

1.  In  private  practice  the  operation  is  most  frequently  performed  at 
the  patient's  home,  and  since  to-day  we  ought  to  preserve  almost  e<iually 
well  our  aseptic  technique  in  a  private  house  as  in  a  hospital,  care 
should  be  taken  that  all  necessary,  preparations  are  made  beforehand, 
and  not  left  till  the  operation  has  begim.  In  this  way  the  dilferent 
steps  may  follow  one  another  with  the  utmost  rapidity  consistent  with 
accuracy  and  attention  to  detail. 

2.  If  the  uterus  has  probably  been  infected  before  operation,  the 
conservative  Csesarean  section  is  not  sufficient,  and  the  whole  organ 
must  be  removed. 

3.  Drainage  must  be  provided  by  way  of  the  vagina. 
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Porro  prcforrod  to  supplomcnt  the  ordinary  Cicsarcan  section  bv  am- 
))ntating  the  uterus  in  its  lower  segment,  the  tubes  and  ovaries  lK'in<r 
also  removed.  The  advantaijos  ehiimed  for  this  operation,  wliieh  is  more 
nuitihitini]::  than  the  one  jnst  (Jescril)ed,  are  as  follows  : 

1.  There  is  no  risk  of  hcmon-lia<>e  from  the  uterine  incision  cither 
durinji:  or  after  the  operation  ; 

2.  The  woman  will  never  again  be  put  in  the  same  danu-crons  situation. 
Indications. 

The   Porro-Caesarean  section   is  indicated,  therefore  : 
(1)   \Mieu   the   labor  has   been   prolonged,  the  meiubranes  have  been 
ruptured  for  some  tiiue,  and  mauipidations  have  been  undertaken  involv- 
ing the  uterus  M'hich  make  the  occurrence  of  se])sis  very  probable. 
{'1)  In  the  presence  of  active  gonorrhoeal  infection. 

(3)  When  the  uterus  or  appendages  are  diseased  to  such  an  extent  that 
a  subsequent  operation  will  certainly  be  necessary  for  their  removal. 

(4)  In  pelvic  contraction  or  obstruction  in  the  soft  jiarts,  rendering 
the  delivery  of  a  subsecpieut  child  impossible,  it  is  justifiable,  with  the 
consent  of  the  patient  and  her  relatives,  to  ])revent  by  I\)rro's  o[)eration 
the  recurrence  of  pregnancy,  which  has  already  proved  so  dangerous. 
Failure  of  uterine  contractions  alter  Cesarean  section  may  necessitate 
hysterectomy. 

The  technique  of  the  operation  is,  in  the  first  steps,  the  same  as  in  the 
one  just  described.  After  the  extraction  of  the  child  the  uterus  is 
eveutrated,  and  the  ligature  around  the  lower  segment  of  the  uterus  is 
tied  tightly  to  control  the  circidation.  The  uterus  is  cut  rapidly  away 
at  a  point  2^  or  3  cm.  above  the  ligature,  and  the  tubes  and  ovaries  are 
also  removed.  The  operation  is  completed  by  ligating  the  ovarian  ves- 
sels and  each  of  the  uterine  vessels  in  the  stump.  The  part  of  the 
uterine  cavitv  above  the  rubber  ligature  is  disinfected  with  ]nire  carbolic 
acid,  applied  l)v  means  of  absorbent  cotton  on  an  aj)plicator. 

In  the  original  Porro  operation  the  abdominal  wonnd  is  closed  down 
to  the  stump,  the  peritoneiun  around  the  lower  angle  of  the  wound 
being  attached  by  a  running  suture  on  all  sides  to  the  pedicle,  thus  com- 
]>lctely  shutting  oflF  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

The  stump  is  kept  from  retracting  into  the  abdominal  cavity  and 
sli])iung  out  of  the  knot  by  forcing  two  sterilized  knitting-needles 
through  the  rubber  ligature  and  the  stump.  These  needles  rest  upon 
pads  which  protect  the  surface  of   the  abdomen. 

This  method  of  procedure  has  been  superseded  by  the  snb|)critoncal 
method  of  hysterectomy  as  commonly  practised  in  supravaginal  amputa- 
tion of  the  non-gravid  uterus.  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  procedure, 
tcxt-l)ooks  on  gvnecology  may  be  consulted. 

Vesical  disturbances  (io  no*t  arise  generally  in  these  cases,  there  being 
abundant  room  in  which  the  bladdcM'  can  expand. 


SYMPHYSIOTOMY 

IV  (from 
operation   for  th 


Svmjihvsiotomv  (from  ^v//cr'Jff«T,  a  joint,  and   ro///y,  a  cutting)  is  an 
e  artificial  division  of  the  pubic  symphysis  in  woman 
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ill  labor,  in  order  to  increase  the  diameters  of  a  narrowed  pelvis,  and 
thus  to  permit  the  birth  of  a  living  ehild  through  the  genital  canal. 

History.  The  operation  was  performed  on  a  dead  woman,  in  place  of 
a  post-mortem  Cfesarean  section,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  a  living 
child,  by  Jean  Claude  de  la  Courvee,  at  VVarsaw.  The  date  is  var- 
iously given  as  1644  and  1585.  A  similar  operation  was  performed  by 
Joseph  Plenck  in  177<J.  Tiiat  a  separation  of  the  pelvic  bones  exists 
during  the  later  months  of  pregnancy  was  recognized  even  in  the  early 
days  of  medicine,  and  allusions  to  it  can  be  found  in  the  works  of 
Hippocrates  and  Avicenna.  Galen  held  that  the  pubic  symphysis  was 
a  true  joint,  while  Yesalius  taught  that  the  pelvic  bones  were  united 
bv  cartilage.  In  1519  Jacques  Amboise  conducted  a  careful  autopsy 
on  the  body  of  a  woman  who  had  been  executed  a  few  days  after  labor, 
for  child-nnirder,  and  demonstrated  that  a  separation  of  the  pelvic  bones 
existed,  with  no  sign  to  show  that  it  was  other  than  a  normal  physio- 
logical condition.  Severin  Pineaud,  who  assisted  at  the  examination, 
deemed  the  findings  of  such  importance  that  he  incorporated  them  in  a 
brochure,  which,  however,  was  not  published  till  1775.  The  sym])hysis 
was  found  to  l)e  markedly  affected,  the  synchondrosis  being  much  soft- 
ened, owing  to  an  apparently  physiological  succulence  of  the  tissues, 
which  was  ascribed  to  ])regnancy. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  the  knowledge  that  a  certain  degree  of  separation  or 
relaxation  of  the  jx-lvic  joints  exists  normally  during  pregnancy,  which 
suggested  the  possible  advantage  of  the  operation  upon  the  living  Moman. 
Such  a  procedure  is  certainly  an  attempt  at  a  close  following  of  Nature's 
own  method  of  preparing  the  pelvis  for  the  passage  of  the  child,  and 
goes  only  a  step  farther  in  that  it  makes  disruption  of  a  joint  where 
nature  has  provided  only  a  relaxation. 

Although  the  credit  of  proposing  the  operation  on  the  living  woman, 
with  the  intention  of  delivering  a  viable  child,  belongs  to  Rene  Sigault, 
who,  while  yet  a  student  in  Paris,  advocated  the  procedure  in  1768 
before  the  French  Academy,  an  Italian  surgeon,  Domenico  Ferrara, 
who  had  been  in  Paris,  and  who  was  acquainted  with  Sigault's  views, 
was  first  to  carry  out  the  suggestion.  Ferrara  operated  in  Naples,  in 
1774.  The  woman  died.  Sigault  himself  performed  his  first  symphysi- 
otomy in  1777,  at  Paris.  The  patient  was  a  soldier's  wife,  mIio  had 
previously  given  birth  to  four  children,  all  born  dead.  The  conjugate 
was  said  to  have  been  about  6.5  cm,  2^  inches.  The  operation  was 
sticcessful,  and  the  woman  had  so  far  recovered  in  two  montlis  that  she 
was  able  to  leave  her  house  and  was  presented  for  examination  by  Sigault 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  The  Academy  of  Surgeons, 
with  Baudelocque  at  its  head,  bitterly  opjwsed  the  new  o])ernlion. 
Their  position  was  strengthened  by  the  facts  that  Sigault 's  patient  Mas 
left  with  a  vesico-vaginal  fistula,  and  that  she  also  suffered  from  pro- 
lapse of  the  vaginal  walls  and  of  the  uterus,  and  had  an  unsteady,  wad- 
dling gait.  In  spite  of  this  relatively  ill  success  and  the  condemnation 
of  the  procedure  in  high  ])laces,  Sigault  was  hailed  by  many  as  a  public 
benefiictor,  and  several  similar  operations  were  performed.  Although 
the  results  by  themselves  would  go  to  show  that  the  hostility  of  the 
French  surgeons  was  not  Mithout  some  show  of  reason,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that :  (1)  the  limits  of  the  operation  had  not  been  worked  out ; 
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(2)  methods  of  pelvimetry  were  crude  and  innK'rfeet,  and  it  could  nut 
be  otherwise  than  that  the  operation  would  be  applied  in  unsuilable  cases; 

(3)  cases,  many  of  them  ill  chosen,  were  operated  u])on  under  different 
circumstances  by  various  surgeons,  some  of  whom  did  not  possess  the 
requisite  skill.  In  the  light  of  modern  discoveries  it  is  to  these  factors 
that  in  a  great  measure  must  be  ascribed  the  high  rate  of  mortality  in 
the  mothers,  which  was  even  exceeded  by  the  fatalities  in  the  case  of  the 
children.  Sigaidt  himself  operated  6  times,  and  lost  1  mother  and  5 
children.  De  Cambon  (>i)erated  4  times,  and  lost  1  mother  and  2  chil- 
dren.    Leroy  operated  4  times,  and  lost  1  mother  and  1  child. 

Harris'  statistics  show  that  in  105  symphysiotomies  performed  be- 
tween 1777  and  1866  the  maternal  mortality  was  31  per  cent.,  while  15 
per  cent,  of  the  children  died.  Neugebauer  records  136  cases  between 
1776  and  1866,  56  of  which  were  performed  in  Italy.  Of  these  56 
cases,  22  mothers  recovered,  and  18  died;  in  16  the  results  are  not 
recorded.  Of  the  children,  16  were  born  alive,  22  died;  in  16  the  re- 
sults are  uncertain.  Between  1815  and  1841  Galbiati  operated  18 
times.  From  about  1820  to  1890  the  operation  was  almost  entirely 
confined  to  Naples.  Harris  states  there  were  no  reported  cases  between 
1858  and  1865,  when  Bellozi,  of  Bologna,  operated,  but  lost  the  mother. 
Morisani,  of  Naples,  in  1866,  working  in  the  same  hospital  in  which 
Ferrara  had  performed  his  first  symphysiotomy,  carried  out  the  pro- 
cedure successfully;  mother  and  child  both  survived.  From  this  time 
the  operation  began  to  be  more  generally  employed,  though  up  to  1890 
the  majority  of  all  symphysiotomies  had  been  done  at  Naples  by  Moris- 
ani and  his  pupils.  Harris,  writing  in  1883,  says  that  in  the  seventeen 
years  preceding  more  symphysiotomies  were  performed  in  Italy  than  in 
the  rest  of  tlie  countries  of  the  world  put  together.  In  1881  Morisani 
published  50  cases,  with  80  per  cent,  of  successes,  41  mothers  and  41 
children  surviving.  In  1885  the  same  authority  published  18  addi- 
tional cases:  10  mothers  and  13  children  living. 

In  1891  Spinelli,  a  pupil  of  Morisani,  went  to  Paris  to  lay  the  results 
obtained  at  Naples  before  the  French  profession.  Between  1888  and 
1891  he  collected  24  cases,  out  of  which  24  mothers  and  23  children 
were  saved.  His  results  and  those  of  Morisani  made  a  fiivorable  im- 
pression upon  Pinard,  who  became  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  operation, 
and  performed  19  symphysiotomies  in  something  over  a  year,  saving  19 
women  and  16  children. 

The  first  reported  case  in  America  was  performed  by  Jewett,  who 
operated  on  September  30,  1892.  Barton  Hirst,  of  Philadelphia,  did  the 
operation  a  few  days  after  Jewett. 

Symphysiotomy  was  introduced,  in  the  main,  as  an  alternative  for 
Cesarean  section.  The  maternal  mortality  in  the  latter,  as  originally 
practised  for  over  eighty  years,  had  been  approximately  100  per  cent., 
and  it  can  hardly  be  wondered  that  any  procedure  which  promised 
better  results  should  be  hailed  as  a  godsend.  The  history  of  all  new 
operations  was  repeated.  Cases  were  subjected  to  symphysiotomy  where 
the  conjugata  vera  was  so  small,  or  where  the  pelvis  was  so  tletbrmed, 
that,  as"  liaudelocque  demonstrated,  it  was  impossible  to  make  the  head 
engage  after  division  of  the  symj)hysis.  Such  cases  were  manifestly  out 
of  the  province  of  symphysiotomy.     Again,  the  technique  of  the  opera- 
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tion  was  faulty.  The  bladder  and  urethra  were  oftcu  injured.  The 
peritoneal  eavity  was  in  many  instanees  laid  open,  and  sepsis  was  a  fre- 
quent result  in  these  early  operations.  In  some  of  the  fatal  cases,  even 
where  the  eonjugata  vera  did  not  measure  under  2^  inches,  6.5  cm.,  the 
sacro-iliac  joints  were  found  ruptured  and  tilled  with  pus. 

Present  Status  of  the  Operation.  Since  the  advent  of  antiseptic  sur- 
gerv  the  statistics  (»f  the  operation  have  oreatly  improved.  In  210  cases 
operated  on  since  1886/  12.85  ])er  cent,  of  mothers  and  20.2  per  cent, 
of  children  died.  These  operations  were  performed  by  all  sorts  of 
surgeons,  possessing  varying  degrees  of  skill,  dexterity,  and  surgical 
judgment.  If  the  results  of  the  best  operators  be  taken  by  themselves, 
the  mortality  will  be  found  to  l)e  much  less.  Morisani,  for  example,  in 
55  cases  lost  -'5.5  per  cent,  (jf  mothers  and  5.5  per  cent,  of  children. 
Zweifel,  of  Leipsic,  whose  former  condemnation  of  the  operation  has 
already  been  referred  to,  in  31  cases  lost  4  children  and  no  mothers. 

Bar  in  22  cases  saved  all  the  mothers  and  all  the  children.  Kustner 
in  7  symphysiotomies  had  no  maternal  or  foetal  deaths.  In  8  cases 
operated  upon  by  Jewett,  7  of  the  mothers  made  good  recoveries,  1  died 
of  oedema  of  the  lungs  a  few  hours  after  operation.  All  the  children  l)Ut 
one  were  delivered  alive,  though  not  all  of  them  survived  the  first  mouth. 

Indications  for  the  Operation.  The  field  of  symphysiotomy  has  in 
recent  years  become  a  very  limited  one.  This  is  due  in  ])art  to  defects 
inherent  in  the  operation,  in  part  to  the  steadily  improving  status  of 
Cesarean  section. 

Symphysiotomy  does  not  effect  delivery,  but  merely  jirepares  the  way 
for  it.  The  anatomical  limitations  of  the  operation  are  very  narrow, 
and  exact  measurements  of  the  pelvis — and  especially  of  the  child's  head 
in  utero — are  impossible.  The  proper  selection  of  cases  for  pubic  section 
is  attended  with  difliculty  and  symphysiotomy  in  a  pelvis  too  small  is  a 
grave  mistake  for  mother  and  child.  Ctcsarean  section,  on  the  other 
hand,  ensures  immediate  delivery  in  all  cases  irrespective  of  the  degree 
of  contraction. 

Symph.ysiotomy,  however,  may  be  performed  in  cases  in  which  the 
operator  can  be  assured  that  only  a  little  more  pelvic  space  is  required 
for  delivery.  It  aflbrds  a  means  of  saving  both  ])atients  in  conditions  in 
which  the  judicious  use  of  forceps  has  unexpectedly  failed.  Forceps, 
indeed,  sliould  always  be  tried  before  resort  to  pubic  section. 

It  is  indicated,  too,  in  certain  cases  of  pelvic  contraction  within  the 
limits  already  mentioned  when  the  mother  is  too  much  exhausted  to 
permit  abdominal  section.  Here  the  ])rognosis  of  symphysiotomy  is 
good  for  both  patients,  while  the  mortality  of  the  CJrosarean  operation  is 
formidable  when  performed  after  long  labor  or  repeated  attenijits  at 
delivery  by  force[)s  or  version. 

Symphysiotomy  is  indicat(>d  :  (1)  In  simple  flat  pelves  with  a  eonjugata 
vera  between  7.5  and  9  cm.,  2.8-3^  inches.  (2)  In  generally  contracted 
pelves  with  a  eonjugata  vera  between  9  and  10  cm.,  3.2-3.9  inches.  These 
rules  presuppose  that  the  head  of  the  child  is  of  normal  size.  (3) 
Jewett,  with  others,  finds  an  application  for  symphysiotomy.  In  mento- 
posterior face  presentations  which  are  irreducible.  (4)  In  cases  of  iinj)ac- 
tion    in    occipito-posterior   ])resentations ;  version  and    the  employment 

'  Neugcbauer,  1893,  Ueber  der  Rehabilitation  der  Seliamfugentrennung,  etc. 
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of  the  forceps  here  are  often   more  dangerous  to   mother  and  child   than 
symphysiotomy. 

Briefly,  the  operation  occupies  a  field  just  beyond  the  scope  of  forceps. 
Its  chief  rival  in  cases  of  the  same  degree  of  pelvic  narrowing  may  be 
said  to  be  embryotomy.  In  any  but  slight  degrees  of  ])elvic  contraction 
it  cannot  take  the  place  of  Csesarean  section.  Svmplivsiotomv  or  the 
Csesarean  operation  should  replace  perforation  of  the  living  child  almost 
wholly. 

Symphysiotomy  is  contraindicated  in  ankylosis  of  one  or  both  sacro-iliac 
joints  and  by  infection  of  the  uterus.  In  the  latter  condition  Cesarean 
section  followed  with  hysterectomy  offers  the  best  chance  for  the  mother. 

Rationale  of  the  Operation.  As  has  been  said,  the  operation  depends 
for  its  success  upon  the  lengthening  of  the  conjugate  and  the  general 
enlargement  of  the  area  of  the  superior  strait.  When  the  jMibic  sym- 
physis, together  with  the  subpubic  ligament,  is  divided  and  the  ])ubic 
bones  are  separated  from  each  other,  they  not  only  move  outward  from 
the  median  line,  but  also  downward  in  a  direction  toward  the  feet.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  axis  of  rotation  at  the  sacro-iliac  joints  is  not 
parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  body,  but  runs  from  without  inward  and 
from  above  downward. 

This  peculiarity  of  rotation  has  been  well  explained  by  Wehle,  who 
compares  the  separation  of  the  pelvic  halves  very  aptly  to  the  opening  of 
a  pair  of  double  doors.  Should  the  doorposts  be  vertical  and  the  axis  of 
rotation  vertical,  the  under  surface  of  the  doors,  when  opened,  will  describe 
a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  rotation  and  tangential  to  the  earth's 
surface,  the  lower  outer  angle  of  the  door  neither  descending  from  nor 
approaching  the  floor  ;  but  shoidd  the  doorposts  be  set  at  an  angle  from 
above  downward  and  inward  toward  each  other,  then  the  doors,  A\hen 
opened,  will  still  describe  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  rotation, 
but  directed  in  each  case  from  within  outward  and  downward.  The 
downward  movement  of  the  pubic  bones,  with  the  accomjianying  nuta- 
tion of  the  sacrum,  of  itself  increases  the  length  of  the  conjugata  vera. 

A  separation  of  3  cm.,  1.1  inches,  causes  a  descent  of  2  cm.,  0.7  inch, 
and  the  foetal  head  pressing  upon  the  ends  of  the  separated  bones  drives 
them  still  further  downward.  Another  important  thing  to  keep  in 
mind  is  the  fact  that  the  anterior  prominent  j)art  of  the  child's  head, 
which  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  one  or  other  of  the  parietal  promi- 
nences, is  received  inthe  space  between  the  sundered  bones.  We  see, 
then,  that  the  canal  for  the  passage  of  the  child  is  rendered  larger  in 
three  ways:  (1)  bv  se]iaration  of  the  ends  of  the  bones,  (2)  by  down- 
ward movement  of  the  ends,  and  (3)  by  the  acconmiodation  of  a  promi- 
nent part  of  the  child's  head  in  the  inter]>ubic  s])ace.  With  a  i^ubic  sep- 
aration of  7  cm.,  the  total  gain  in  the  antero-posterior  diameter  is  about 
1.3  cm.  ;  in  the  transverse  the  gain  is  one  and  a  half,  and  in  the  obliques 
about  twice  as  much  as  in  the  conjugate. 

Teclmique  of  the  Operation,  the  woman  should  be  |)repared  :is  foi" 
an  abdominal  section.  The  pubic  hair  should  be  carefully  shaved,  and 
all  parts  in  the  neiuhborhood  of  the  field  of  operation  rendered  as  asejjtic 
as  possible.  The  bladder  should  be  em]ity.  The  oj)eration  is  best  de- 
laved,  when  consistent  with  safety,  until  the  birth  canal  has  been  pre- 
pared  bv  nature  as  far  as  possible  for  the  passage  of  the   cluld.     The 
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cervix  should  be  fully  dilated  or  dilatiible  and  the  vagina  should  be 
ample.  If  dilatation  is  not  c()nij)lete  it  should  i)e  made  so  before 
operation. 

Tile  patient  is  })lacetl  upon  her  baek  on  the  table,  with  the  thighs 
flexed  and  somewhat  everted.  This  position  ean  be  maintained  by 
means  of  a  suitable  leg-holder.  Two  assistants  must  steady  the  thighs 
and  prevent  undue  separation  of  the  lateral  halves  of  the  pelvis  after  sec- 
tion of  the  symi^hysis.  The  exact  situation  of  the  symphysis  sliould  be 
determined,  and  should  l)e  indicated  by  a  mark,^  and  it  is  advisable  to 
<lraw  a  transvei*se  line  showing  the  situation  of  the  subpubic  ligament, 


Fi<;.  437. 


Preliiuinary  incision  of  the  outer  eover- 
ing  between  the  recti  with  the  cutting  sur- 
face of  tlie  scalpel.    (Farabeuf.) 


Extending    with   scissors    the   opening 
made  by  the  scalpel.    (Farabkvf.) 


which  can  usually  be  detected  easily  by  the  finger  below  or  to  one  side 
of  the  clitoris.  An  assistant  introduces  a  full-sized  metallic  catheter  into 
the  urethra.  This  is  depressed  as  a  whole,  carrying  with  it  the  urethra 
out  of  the  way  of  the  knife  ;  the  catheter  serves  also  at  the  same  time  to 
keep  the  bladder  empty.  An  incision  is  made  beginning  about  3  cm., 
\},  inches,  above  the  sym]>hysis  and  extending  downward  about  three 
indies  to  the  clitoris.  The  edges  of  the  wound  are  separated  by  retract- 
ors, and   with   a  few  touchers  of  th(>  knife  the  Hnea  alba  is  laid  bare. 

•  A  fine  camel's-hair  brush  dipped  in  tincture  of  iodine  or  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  serves  the 
purpose. 
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Fig.  438. 


(Figs.  4;3(j  and  437.)     When  the  exact  position  of  the  svnii)hv.sis  cannot 

rea(Uly  be  determined,  it   is  well  to  make  gentk'  traction  on   the   clitori.s, 

the   suspensory  ligament  of  which    is  attached   to  tiiis  i)oint   and  can  be 

made  to  .>^erve  as  a  guide.     'Die  next  step  is  to  .'^e])arate  the  suspensory 

ligament  of  the  clitoris,  taking  care   not   to  wound  the  dor.sal  vessel,  and 

to  draw  the  clitoris  down  and  out  of  the  way,  luitil  the  lower  surface  of 

the  arch  of  the   pubes  is  brought  into  view.     By  careful   dissection  the 

ui)per  part  of  the  symphysis  is  next  exposed.     A  linger  is  then  inserted 

between   the   recti   mu.scles,  and   the   symphysis  is   freed  posteriorlv,  the 

tissues  being  pushed   away  from  it.     A   broad,  flat,  grooved  director  or 

guard,  strongly  bent  on  the  flat,  is   then   inserted  under  guidance  of  the 

Hiiger   behind  the  symphysis,    either  from  above    tlownward  or    from 

below  upward.     (Figs.  439  and  440.)     The  function  of 

this  guard,  which  should  be  kept  cloi^e  to  the  svmphvsis, 

is  to  protect  the  tissues  behind  it  from  injnrv.  *  The'sec- 

tion  of  the   symphysis  may  then    be  made  either  from 

within   outward    (Fig.    441),   or,  as  Farabeuf   advises, 

from    without    inward.      Farabeuf   uses    a    short,    thin 

knife.     (Fig.   438.)     The  external   ligamentary   tissues 

are  first  divided,  then   the  periosteum,  and   finally  the 

cartilage.     The  periosteum  should  not  be  stripped  off 

the    bone,    except    for   a    very    short   distance.     Other 

methods  of  dividing  the  syniphysis  may  l)e  ])referred. 

After  laying  bare  the  joint  and  opening  the  linea  alba 

between  the  recti  muscles  a  thin,  probe-pointed,   nar- 

row-bladed  bistoury,  passed  downward  on  a  finger  as  a 

guide  through  the  abdominal  incision,  mav  be  emploved 

to   sever  the   joint,   the    cut    being   made  from  behind 

forward.     Galbiati's  knife,  or  Plarris's   modification  of 

this   instrument,   may  be   used,  instead  of  a   bistoury. 

Bleeding  is  controlled,  and  a  provisional  dressing  of 

sterilized  gauze  is  packed  into  and  over  the  wound. 

Avers  prefers  the  following  subcutaneous  method  of  dividing  the 
symphysis  pubis,  and  reports  four  successful  cases.  The  procedure  is 
somewdiat  as  follows  :  The  clitoris  having  been  raised  from  the  symphy- 
sis, a  narrow,  sharp-pointed  scalpel  is  passed  beneath  it  through  tlie 
mucous  membrane  from  below  upward,  in  the  line  of  the  symphysis,  to 
within  about  half  an  inch  of  the  upper  border  of  the  ])ubes.  The 
tissues  of  the  joint  are  then  cut  through  with  a  straight,  blunt-pointed 
bistoury.  In  order  that  the  bladder  and  urethra  should  not  be  injured 
during  the  procedure  they  are  pushed  to  one  side  by  means  of  a  sound  ; 
at  the  same  time  a  finger  in  the  vagina  controls  the  blunt  point  of  the 
bistoury  while  the  tissues  of  the  joint  are  being  divided. 

Authorities  differ  as  to  whether  or  not  forcible  separation  of  the 
ends  of  the  symphysis  should  be  made.  Some  French  authors,  not- 
ably Farabeuf,  advise  that  it  be  done  at  once,  thus  preventing  need- 
less compression  of  the  child's  head.  It  would  seem  more  reasonable, 
with  Caruso,  to  support  the  hips  by  a  sterile  bandage  and  allow  the 
process  to  go  on  more  slowly.  This  plan  is  attended  with  less  risk  of 
serious  laceration  of  the  birth-canal  and  more  nearly  apju-oaches  the 
conditions  attending  a  normal  labor.     The  pubic  bones  sjiould  not  be 
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allowed  to  separate  further  than  0.5  oi-  7  cm.,  2.5-2.7  inches;  if"  this 
limit  be  not  exceeded,  no  great  harm  can  be  done  :it  the  sacro-iliae 
joints. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  while  the  separation  may  be  within 
these  limits,  it  may  be  due  entirely  to  the  downward  and  outward 
movement  of  one  side,  the  other  side  not  j)artaking  in  the  rotation  uj)on 
the  sacral  axis.  The  danger  in  allowing  a  larger  amount  of  separati(jn 
than  7  cm.,  2.7  inches,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  anterior  ligaments  of 
the  sacro-iliac  joints  and  the  tissues  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  may 
be  very  extensively  ruptured.  A  small  amount  of  laceration  in  these 
tissues,  as  has  been   said,  does  no  harm.      Jf  a  scjniration  of  7  cm.,  2.7 


Vui.  mu. 


IntrridiK'tion  of  the  fluKfr  and  of  tlie  grooved  guard  by  tlio  siiiuiipubic  route.     (Fauabeuf.) 

inches,  or  thereabouts  is  ]>roduced,  and  if  this  has  been  accomplished  at 
the  expense  of  one  sacro-iliac  joint,  serious  disruption  may  ensue  in  this 
joint,  although  the  total  amount  of  separation  at  the  symphysis  be  well 
under  the  limit.  To  guard  against  this  the  ojierator  should  attend  j)er- 
sonally  to  the  separation  at  the  pulx's,  and  see  that  both  ossa  innominata 
are  equally  and  gentlv  rotated  outward.  Should  one  be  rotated  further 
out  than  the  other,  the  situation  can  readily  be  detected  by  observing 
that  one  pubic  end  is  lower  than  the  other,  whereas  they  should  both 
be  on  the  same  imaginary  line  drawn  per])endicnlarly  to  the  long  axis 
of  the  bodv.  Care  must  be  taken,  during  the  passage  of  the  child 
through  the  ])elvis,  that  the  structures  anterior  to  the  birth-canal  be 
protected  with  due  care,  especially  if  any  further  operative  j)rocedures 
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with  the  forceps  or  version  he  resorted  to.     It   must  he   remembered 
that  tlie  posterior  striietiires  have  the  supj)ort  of  the  sacrum,  the  coecvx 
and  the  levator  aiii,  but  tliat  those  situated  anteriorlv  have  practically 
lost  their  only  su})])ort. 

During  deliyery  it  is  well  to  protect  the  iield  of  operation,  more  espe- 
cially the  incision  and  the  immediate  neighboring  ])arts,  from  possible 
infection.    This  can  best  be  done  by  ])acking  either  plain  sterilized  gauze 

Fig.  4-10. 


The  grooved  guard  passed  behind  the  symphysis,  employed  to  proteot  the  vessels  and  organs  from 
the  knife  during  tlie  ineision.    (Fakabevk.) 


or  iodoform  gauze  into  and  around  the  wound.  This  dressing  can  be  re- 
tained in  position  by  a  firm,  sterile  canton-flannel  iMtider.  In  fact,  this 
procedure  serves  several  other  ends.  The  gauze  packing  in  the  wound, 
•while  stopping  oozing,  or  even  more  active  bleeding,  gives  at  the  same 
time  considerable  support  of  a  yielding  eharacter  to  the  bladder,  urethra, 
and  anterior  structures.  The  flannel  binder  serves  to  snp])ort  the  ossa 
innominata,  and  while  preventing  the  divid(>(l  bones  from  separating 
too  far,  allows  them  to  give  enough  to  permit  the  passage  of  the  child. 
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Symphysiotomy.  The  division  of  the  sympliysis  is  accomplished  (1)  by  section  between  the 
recti  muscles,  to  sever  as  far  as  possible  the  hardj  creaking  bundles  of  the  fibrous  covering,  and  to 
trace  in  front  a  line  corresponding  to  the  groove  of  the  guard,  which  is  held  firmly  against  the  ridge 
corresponding  to  the  articulation  behind.  (2)  By  means  of  a  short,  narrow  blade  with  a  rounded 
extremity  the  operator  then  cuts  through  the  symphysis  from  above  downward,  with  the  cutting 
edge  of  the  blade  directed  forward  and  under  the  protection  of  the  grooved  guard.     n-'AUABia'K.) 


Kxtractioii    witli     furcejis    is    generally    advisable   if    the 
promptly  expelled  .spDiitanec'.sly. 


•hild 
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Mode  of  introduction  (;f  sutures.  Tliese  sliuuld  be  of  strong  silk,  and  should  be  inserted  from 
the  outer  borders  of  the  longitudinal  bauds,  keeping  close  to  the  bones.  It  is  best  to  begin  on  the 
right  side,  which  presents  the  greatest  difificulty.    (Farabevf.) 


Fir;.  4-13. 


Tying  the  sutures,  while  the  bones  are  lield  in  place  by  Farabcnf 's  forceps.    (Farabeuf.) 

48 
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After  (Iclivcrv  the  wouml  should  be  closed.  Bone  sutures  are  un- 
neccssarv  and  inadvisal)le.  Retention  is  ensured  bv  suturino;  the  pre- 
pubic  fibrous  structures  and  applying  a  firm  pelvic  binder,  especially 
if  coaptation  is  favored  by  the  use  of  a  trough  bed  or  hamuKJcU  sling 
during  convalescence. 

A  simple  suture  of  silk-M'orm  gut  embracing  all  the  structures  down 
to  the  l)ones,  or  a  crossed  or  figure-of-eight  suture  of  the  same  material 
may  be  employed.  In  the  latter  })lan  the  deep  loop  of  the  suture  brings 
together  the  fibrous  structures,  and  the  remaining  loop  closes  the  super- 
ficial portion  of  the  wound. 

If  preferred,   the  aponeurotic  structures  in   front  of  the  bones  nvay 


Fig.  444. 


Ayers"  symphysiotomy  hammock  (empty),  showinj?  arrangement  of  canvases,  bedpan,  etc. 


be  brought  together  with  chromated  catgut  and  the  rest  of  the  wound 
closed  in  any  of  the  methods  usually  practised  for  the  abdoniintd 
wound. 

1^  the  bladder  is  ruj)tured,  it  should  be  sutured,  and  carcl'ul  al'lcr- 
attention  given  to  see  that  the  viscus  does  not  become  distended  and 
allow  the  occurrence  of  extravasation  of  urine.  In  such  case  the  com- 
plete or  incomplete  closing  of  the  external  wound  must  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  operator. 

After  the  wound  has  been  dressed  aseptically  the  pelvis  is  encircled 
with  two  or  three  firm  straj)s  of  adhesive  ])laster  which  overlap  ])osteriorly. 
A  strong  canvas  l,inder  is  then  applied,  the  bony  prominences  being  j)ro- 
tected  with  padding.  The  binder  needs  constant  attention  to  keep  it 
tiffht.     It  .should  be  changed  if  .soiled. 
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Pinard  uses  a  gutter-shaped  bed  or  mattress,  and  places  cushions  under 
the  lateral  halves  of  the  body.  Jewett  and  others  adopt  praetieallv  the 
same  method,  using  an  ordinary,  rather  hard  mattress  and  keeping  the 
patient  on  two  firm  cushions  or  sand-bags  placed  under  the  lateral  halves 
of  the  pelvis  and  extending  nearly  to  the  shoulders. 

When  the  bedpan  is  used  the  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  bv 
the  nurse  to  see  that  no  movement  on  each  other  of  the  anterior  ends 
of  the  bones  is  ])ermitted.  It  is  best  to  have  ready  a  strong,  intelligent 
assistant  to  sup])ort  the  pelvis  and  gently  lift  the  buttocks  while  the 
nurse  slips  the  vessel  beneath. 

An  excellent  apjiaratus  for  maintaining  coaptation  of  the  i>iil)ic 
bones  after  symphysiotomy  is  Ayers'  hammock-bed.     This  consists  of  a 


Fig.  445. 


Ayers'  symphysiotomy  hammock,  showing  patient.  Pelvis  is  sni)ported  by  upper  poles. 
Lower  poles  and  hammoc-k  support  head,  chest,  and  limbs,  and  is  adjusted  to  level  of  upper 
hammock. 

canvas  stretcher  supported  as  shown  in  Figs.  444  and  445.  The 
stretcher  may  be  made  more  or  less  trough-shaped  by  the  adjustment  at 
less  or  greater  distance  apart  of  the  poles  on  which  it  hangs.  A  canvas 
sling  wide  enough  to  reach  well  above  and  below  the  pelvis  is  su.s- 
])en(l('d  bv  its  ends  from  a  second  pair  of  poles  above  the  first.  AVhen 
adjusted  for  use  the  loop  of  this  pelvic  sling  reaches  the  stretcher.  The 
pa'tient  rests  with  her  pelvis  in  the  loop  of  the  sling,  while  the  remainder 
of  her  body  is  su])ported  by  the  stretcher.  It  Avill  l)e  seen  that  the 
l)ubic  bones  are  held  firndy  in  apposition  by  the  action  of  the  sling, 
while  the  upper  portion  of  the  body  and  the  lower  extremities  lie  com- 
f()rtal)lv  upon  the  stretcher. 

In  the  Dresden  clinic  patients  are  provided  with  a   i)elvic  support, 
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and  are  allowed  to  get  up  after  three  weeks.  It  would  seem  that  this 
is  too  early  to  allow  the  patient  to  assume  the  erect  position ;  in  any 
case,  it  is  wiser  to  keep  her  lullv  six  weeks  in  bed,  treating  the  case  as 
one  would  a  i)elvic  fracture  or  a  fracture  of  the  femur.  The  pelvic 
support  should  not  be  discarded  for  several  weeks  after  the  woman 
leaves  her  bed. 
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ABDOMEN,  aute-partum  examination  of, 
•213 
foutour  of,  in  pregnancy,  131 
enlai'gi'iuent  of,  in  ectopic  gestation,  377 
examination    of,    in    accidental    hemor- 
riiage,  525 
in  placenta  praevia,  518 
in  pregnancy,  131 
in  transverse  presentation,  481 
in  uterine  rupture,  510 
value  of,  -21  <) 
general  tenderness  of,  in  ectopic  gesta- 
tion, 372 
palpation  of,  in  pregnancy,  132 
pendulous,  with  prolapsus  funis,  498 
jireparatiou  of,  for  coeliotomy,  738 
size  of,  in  pregnancy,  132 
strife  of,  132 
tenderness  of,  in  puerperal  endometritis, 

607 
value  of  inspection  signs,  132 
Abdominal  binder,  247 

in  accidental  hemorrhage,  526 
in  i>lari-nta  prsevia,  523 
in  post-partum  hemorrhage,  529 
enlargement  in  ectopic  gestation.  377 
examination   for  abnormal   conditions, 

220 
incision  for  Cesarean  section.  739 

indication  for,  735 
intrafcetation,  491 

muscles,  action  of,  during  labor,  158 
pregnancy,  360 

signs  of,  131 
section  in  rupture  of  uterus,  512 
stalk,  S.5 

wound,  closure  of,  742 
Abortion,  actual,  treatment  of,  352 
cardiac  disease  a  cause  of,  563 
caused  by  certain  drugs,  343 
complete,  pathology  of,  345 

varieties  of,  345 
criminal,  340 
curage  vs.  curettage,  relative  merits  of 

each,  354 
curettage,  technique  of,  356 
dangers  attending,  350 
(blinition  of.  340 
diagnosis  of.  349 
dilatation  of  cervical  canal  in  induction 

of,  6()9 
diseases  of  dccidua  as  cause  of,  344 
early,  treatment  of,  352 
enihryonic.  340 
etiology  of,  341 
foetal,  340 

causes  of.  344 
frc(|nencv  of.  340 
habitual.  34:5 

treatment  of,  350 


Abortion,  hemorrhage  at  night,  347 
incomplete,  345 

varieties  of.  345 
in  diabetic  women,  562 
indications  for  induction  of.  662 
induction  of,  661 

Cohen's  method,  667 
electricity  in,  6()5 
Hamilton's  method,  666 
indications  for,  662 
Kiwisch's  method,  665 
Krause's  method,  6()6 
Scanzoni's  method,  665 
Scheel's  method.  ()()8 
Tarnier's  method,  666 
inevitable,  treatment  of,  352 
involution  of  uterus  after,  349 
late,  treatment  of,  354 
local  causes  of,  343 
maternal  causes  of,  342 
method  of  inducing,  663 
missed,  358 

fate  of  retained  child,  359 
moles  in,  347 
treatment  of,  35S 
ovular,  340 

paternal  causes  of,  341 
pathology  of.  345 
premonitory  signs  of,  348 
prognosis  of,  350 
prophylaxis  in  pregnancy,  351 
protracted,  348 
relative  size  of  fcctus,  347 
sepsis  following,  355 
symptoms  and  clinical  course,  347 
therapeutic,  340 
thi'eatened,  treatment  of.  .351 
time  of  occurrence  of.  341 
treatment  of,  350 
tubal,  369 

vs.  cervical  polvpus.  dil^'erential  diagno- 
sis of,  349 
i"S.  ectopic  gestation,  ditferential  diagno- 
sis of,  349 
"Abscess  de  fixation."  (i2(! 

mammary,  in  now-born.  638 
of  broad  ligament,  608 
of  vulva,  cause  of  dystocia.  460 
paramt'tiitic.  treatment  of.  623 
Abscesses,  tubal  and  ovarian,  treatment  of, 

623 
Acardiacus  as  a  cause  of  diflicult  laluir.   I!>7 
Accouchement  force.  522,  .554 

indication    for,    in    cardiac    disease 

complicating  pregnancy,  365 
in  eclami)sia,  554 
in  placenta  prnn-ia.  523 
in  spasmodic  contraction  of  uterus, 
41S 
Acetic  acid  in  post-partura  heraorrbnge.  530 
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Acetone  in  urine  during;  i)ucrpcTiiuii,  •i.").j 
Acini  of  luammaiy  jilantl.  tJT 
Adijwcere  Ibruiation  after  spurious  labor,  LJal 
Adncxa,  changes  in,  due  to  pregnancy,  121 
Adrenals,  development  of,  109 
After-i.ains.  20!) 
cause  of,  20!) 
in  puerperium,  254 
treatment  of,  2G1 
Agalactia,  573 
Air-hunger,  518 
Air.  infection  from,  5!)8 

injection  into  intestine,  138 
Albumin  in  urine,  following  labor,  255 

test  for.  211 
Albuminuria.  o!iS 

a  cause  of  pueiiieral  insanity,  r>7~ 
favored  by  abdominal  inx'ssure,  153 
frequency  of,  125 
in  eclampsia,  537,  542 
in  triple  pregnancy,  496 
in  twin  in-egnancy,  4^)3 
of  pregiumcy,  398 
Alcohol  in  i)ost-partum  hemorrhage,  530 

in  ])uerperal  infection,  022 
Alcoholism,   paternal,   a  cause    of  abortion, 

312 
Alimentary  tract,  development  of,  103 
gall-bladder.  107 
intestines,  lOG 
liver,  lOtl 
mesentery,  106 
mouth,  103 
cesophagus.  105 
jjancreas,  107 
liharynx,  101 
stomach.  105 
tcmgue,  105 
Allantois,  development  of,  85 
Amenorrluea,  causes  of,  127 
diagnostic  value  of.  126 
Amnion,  anonuilies  and  diseases  of,  304 
devol(>])ment  of.  84 
dropsv  of,  305 
false,  "83 
formation  of,  83 
true,  83 
Amniotit;  bands,  30S 

fluid,  changes  in  character  of,  307 
deficieucy  of,  304 
excess  of,  in  i)rolai)sus  funis,  498 
in  version,  702.  704 
ri'moval  of.  to  induce  abortion.  668 
sac.  ]iressnre  of,  on  cervix,  l!).s 
Amiiliiaster  of  ovum,  75 
Ampnlhe  of  lacteal  ducts,  68 
Auiemia,  acute,  following  post-jiartum  hem- 
orrhage, treatment  of,  .532 
signs  of,  518.  .528 
tn'utuient  of,  .526 
contraindication  to  nursing,  271 
in   i)ost-iiartuni   hemorrhage,  ti'catnicnt 

of.  .532 
in  pregnancy,   loi; 
Anajsthesia,   admin isliadim    of   aiueslhetic, 
239 
choice  of  ana'sthetic,  239 
for  removal  of  adherent  placenta,  674 
in  repair  of  vaginal  lacerations,  6.53 
in  reposition  of  invi-rted  uterus,  505 
in  spinal  analgesia.  241 
in  version,  702,  708 
obstetric,  238 


Auiestbesia,    profound,   post-part  urn  hemor- 
rhage from,  257 

to  relax  uterus,  511 
Anaesthetic  in  face  presentations,  468 

in  forceps  operation,  682 

in  occi]iit()-i)osterior  cases.  464 
Anaesthetics,  administration  of,  239 

choice  of,  239 
Anal  canal,  41 
Amitomv  of  anus,  30 

of  b'iaddcr,  42 

of  bulijs  of  vagina,  25 

of  caruncuhe  myrtiformes,  23 

of  clitoris,  24 

of  cloaca.  44 

of  corpus  luteum,  53 

of  cul-de-sac  of  Douglas,  30 

of  ducts,  q.  V. 

of  Fallopian  tubes,  45 

of  fascia',  q.  r. 

of  fossa  navicularis.  20 

of  fourchette,  20 

of  glands  of  Bartholin,  21 
of  Duverney,  21 

of  glans  clitoridis,  24 

of  (iniatian  follicle,  52 

of  hymen,  22 

of  ischio-rectal  fossa,  30 

of  labia  majora,  18 
minora,  19 

of  ligaments,  q.  r. 

of  mammary  glands,  64 

of  meatus  urinarius.  21 

of  mons  Veneris,  17 

of  muscles,  q.  r. 

of  ovaries,  50 

of  paroophoron.  53 

of  parovarium,  .53 

of  pelvic  fascia'.  .35 
floor,  32 

of  perineal  bodv.  41 
ledge,  34 
space.  17 

of  x^erineuu).  18 

of  recto-vaginal  pouch.  30 

of  rectum,  :!0 

of  round  ligament  of  uterus.  18 

of  tlu'  female  jielvic  organs,  17-70 

of  triangular  ligaments,  34 

of  urethra,  43 

of  uterus,  57 

of  vagina,  2(5 

of  vessels  and  nerves  of  imdciidum,  20 

of  vestibule,  21 

of  vulvo-vaginal  glajuls.  22 

of  white  line  of  jielvis.  35 

of  ^\'olflian  bodies,  44 
Aneucephalns.  4^9,  496 
Anonuilies  of  anuiion.  304 

of  fcetal  aiipcndages.  303 

of  i)lacenta.  311 
Anterior  commissure,  18 
i  Anteversion  of  ntirns,  455 
Antibelix.  develo]>meut  of  103 
Antisi'psis.  chemical  agents,  228 

choice  of  methods  of.  230 

elfect  of,  on  ])uerperium.  605 

hands  of  obstetrician,  cleansing,  230 

UKM'hanical  agents,  228 

obstetric,  227' 

precaiitions,  232 
Antiseptic  iirecautious,  232 
for  the  nurse,  232 
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Antiseptic;  procautions  in  version,  702 

pi\'I):iriition  in  vaginal  examination,  222 
of  ohstetrie  patient,  'SS'.i 
Antitoxin,  tetanus,  (ii:> 
Antitragus,  development  of,  KKJ 
Anus,  anatomy  of,  .'!(> 

eoMiicnital  malformations  of,  629 

(levcldpnicnt  of,  10(i 

maHbrmations  of,  in  new-boru  Children, 

()29 
vaginalis,  4()0 
Aorta,  develojinient  of,  01 

maternal,  jmlsation  of,  136 
Aortic  bulb,  90 

Apoplexy,  diagnosis  from  eclampsia,  .541 
Appendages,   fcetal,   anomalies  and  diseases 

of,  :503. 
Aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  97 
Aqueous  humor,  develojjmeut  of,  100 
Arbor  vitte  uterini,  61 
Arch,  branchial,  104 

•  visceral,  104 
^'Area  vasculosa"  in  embryonic  circulation,  8S 

of  placenta,  88 
Areola,  6.5 

primary,  in  pregnancy,  128 
secondary,  in  pregnancy,  i;iO 
wrinkling  of,  1.30 
Armamentarium,  obstetric,  227 
Arms,  displacement  of,  in  breech   i)rescnta- 
tion,  473 
upward  displacement  of,  in  breech  pres- 
entations, treatment  of,  476 
upwardly    displaced,    release    of,    when 
head  is  below  brim,  477 
Arnold  pasteurizer  for  milk,  287 
Arsenic  in  puerperal  insanity.  .582 
Arteria  centralis  retinse,  100 
Arterial  tension  in  pregnancy,  123 
Arteries,  allantoic,  92 
aortic  arches,  92 

permanent,  92 
carotid,  external,  92 

internal,  92 
carotids,  common,  92 
dorsal  aorta,  92 
ductus  arteriosus,  92 
hypogastric,  93 
iliac,  93 

of  Fallopian  tubes,  50 
of  mammary  gland,  68 
of  ovaries,  .57 
of  pelvic  floor,  54 
of  uterus,  55 
of  vagina,  55 
of  vulva,  54 
om])halo-mesenteric,  91 
subclavian,  92 
vertebral,  92 
vitelline,  92 
Ascites,  cause  of  dystocia,  491 

difliereutial   diagnosis   from  pregnancy, 

147 
fcEtal,  obstructing  labor,  491 
vs.  ))regnancy,  147 
Asepsis  of  the  hands,  2.30,  616 

permanganate  metiiod,  231 
means  of  securing,  228 
Asphyxia  in  ni'W-ljorn  child,  causes  of,  633 
treatment  of,  633 

Ryrd's  method,  635 
Laborde's  method,  636 
Sehultze's  method,  635 


Aspiration  in  spina  bifida,  627 
Asynclitism,  203 
Atelectasis,  6.37 
Atresia  of  cervix,  453 
Atrophy  of  decidua,  304 
Atro])ia,  oleate  of,  indication  for,  572 
Auditory  vesicle,  102 

Auricular  canal  in  embryonic  circulation,  90 
Auscultation  of  abdomen  in  pregnancy,  134 
Auto-intoxication  in  eclampsia,  539 
Auto-ti'ansfusion,  532 
Axis,  parturient,  174 
Axis-traction  forceps,  69(i 
indication  for,  691 
with  ordinary  forceps,  690 

t)ACILLARY  sepsis,  ,589 
)  in  puerperal  infection,  589 

Bacillus  aerogenes  capstilatus  in  puerperal 
infection,  587 
coli  communis  in  jiuerperal  infection,  586 
diphtheriic  in  puerperal  infection,  587 
of  Dcklerlein,  29 

typhosus  in  puerperal  infection,  588 
Bacteria  in  puerperal  infection,  584 
Bag  of  waters,  hydrostatic  pressure  in  labor, 

198 
Bags,  dilating   cervical,   method   of  fiUir.g, 

.522 
Ballotteinent,  external,  133 
in  diagnosis,  133 

in  ectopic  gestation,  .378 

after  the  fourth  mouth, 
378 
internal,  in  diagnosis,  144 
Bandl's  ring,  511 
Bands,  amniotic,  308 
Barley-water  in  diluting  milk,  281 
Barnes'  bags,  522,  667 

indication  foi-,  473 
in  dilatation  of  cervix,  669 
in  placenta  prjevia,  521 
Bartley,  incubator,  295 

modification  of  milk,  282 
test  for  urea,  212 
Basiotribe,  Tarnier's,  730 
Basiotripsy,  723 
Bath  of  new-born  child.  272 
Bathing  in  pregnancy,  1.53 
Baudelocque,  pelvimeter,  423 
Benzoin,  tincture  of,  for  sore  nipples,  .570 
Bichloride  douche  in  i)nerperul  endometritis, 

621 
Binder,  abdominal.  217 

breast,  to  jirevent  mastitis,  572 
Birth  palsies,  (i.30 
Births,  plural,  493 

comjilex  cases,  494 
Bladder,  anatomy  of,  42 

care  of,  following  oi)erations  on   pelvic 

floor,  655 
conditions  of.  obstructing  labor,  4(i0 
cystocele,  cause  of  dystocia,  460 
development  of,  109 
dilatation  of,  in  fcvtus,  491 
distended,   retention    of  j>laccnta  from, 

()72 
distention  of,  460 
after  labor,  255 
cause  of  dystocia,  4()0 
in  fd'tus,  491 

secondary  hemorrhage  from,  535 
simulating  pregnancy,  148 
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Cladder,  ectopia  vesica?  urinarite.  330 

evacuatiou  of,  iu  second  stage  of  labor, 
G7-2 

injuries  to,  from  forcejjs-oiieratiou,  681 

irritability  of,   iu  pregnancy,  12rf 

ligaments  of,  37 

maternal,  distention  of,  131 

of  new-born  child,  270 

over-distended  vs.  i)regiuincy,  148 

relation  to  parturient  canal,  173 

rupture  of,  in  sympliysiotoniy,  704 

shape  of,  43 

vesical  calcuhis,  cause  of  dystocia,  4G1 
Blastoderm,  deveiopnu-nt  of,  77 
Blastomeres  of  ovum,  70 
Blebs  in  puerperal  pysemia,  '■>{)(> 
Blood,  amount  of,  lost  in  normal  labor,  209 

changes  iu,  dui'ing  jiregnancy,  123 

derivation  of,  i)r> 

diseases  of,  an  indication  for  induction 
of  abortion,  (i02 

of  uew-boru  cliild,  200 

primitive  erythrocytes,  9.^ 
leucocytes,  95 
Bloodvessels,  diseases  of,  iu  fietus,  33fi 
Boiling  as  a  method  of  sterilization,  229 
Bone,  injuries  to.  in  new-born  child.  030 
Bony  pelvis,  obstetric  anatomy  of.    See  Labor. 
Boric  acid  in  care  of  nipples,  568 
Botalli,  duct  of,  92 
Bougies  in  induction  of  labor.  670 
Bowels  after  labor.  2.V) 

care  of,  during  jmerixrium.  255 

following  oi)erati()n  on  perineum,  655 
in  ])re-c<lani|it ic  state,  544 

irrigation  of.  in  anivmia,  533 
iu  eclainjisia.  551 
Brain,  aqueduct  of  Sylvius.  97 

cerebellum,  97 

cerebrum,  97 

corjjora  quadrigemina,  97 

crura  cerebri,  97 

development  of,  96 

fore-,  96 

hind-.  96 

injuries  iu  instrumental  delivery,  677 

medulla,  98 

mid-,  96 

optic  stalks,  97 
vesicles,  971 

pons  Varolii,  97 
Branchial  arch,  structures  formed  by  each, 
104 

arch(?s,  development  of,  104 

cleft,  structures  formed  by  each,  104 

clefts,  development  of,  104 

pouches,  104 
Braxton-IIicks  method  of  version,  485 
Breasts.     Sec  Mammary  glands. 

anomalies  and  diseases  of,  567 

care  of,  in  pregnancy,  153 

changes    in,    in   ectopic   gestation   after 
fourth  month,  371 

enlargement  of,  during  pregnancy,  128 

evidence  of  previous  pregnancy  in,  151 

mastitis,  etiology  of,  .570 
symiitonis  of,  ,571 
treatment  of,  .572 
abortive,  .572 
of  supi)uration.  .573 
proi)hylactic,  572 

normal  structure  of,  567 

veins  of,  128 


Breech  deliveries,  paralysis  sometimes  fol- 
low! ntr,  631 
delivery  in  Hat  jteh  is,  434 
iuii)action  of,  treatment  of.  475 
non-engagement   at   the   Inini,  manage- 
ment of,  474 
presentation,  external  versiou  in,  702 
Bregma.     Nee  Fontanelles. 
Brim,  j>elvic,  162 

landmarks  of,  162 
I)lane  of,  162 
Broad   ligament,  ha-matoma  of,   in   ectopic 

gestation,  374 
Bromides  in  i)uerpcral  insanitj-,  582 
Bronchi,  development  of,  107 
Broncho-pneumonia,  infectious,  609 
Brow  presentation,  diagnosis  of,  469 
fre((uency  of,  469 
management  of,  470 
mechanism  of,  469 
Bruit,  infantile.  629 
Buckmaster's  sling,  227 
Bulbs  of  vagina,  anatomj-  of,  25 

p.ECUM,  development  of,  106 
v^     C'jesarean  section,  736 

ab.solute  indications  for,  737 
after-treatment  of,  742 
for  carcinoma  of  cervix  with  preg- 
nancy. 4.58 
fur     ti1)romyoma    of    uterus     with 

])regnancy,  458 
for   tumors   of   vagina    obstructing 

labor,  459 
history  of.  736 
iu  bicornate  uterus,  453 
indications  for  7.37 

in  cardiac  disease  complicating 
pregnancy,  565 
in  eclampsia.  547 
in  Hat  pelvis.  436 
ill  "funnel-shaped"  pelvis,  430 
in  kyi)hotic  pelvis,  448 
in  malacosteon  pelvis.  441 
iu  obli(iuely  Contracted  pelvis,  438 
in  scoliotic  pelvis,  419 
iu  spasmodic  contraction  of  uterus, 

418 
in  tumors  of  pelvis,  445 
in    vatrinal    enterocele    obstructing 

lal)(ir.  460 
mortality  in,  736 
operation,  738 

instruments  for.  738 
points  iu  technique  of  operation,  742 
preparation  for,  738 
relative  indications  for,  7.37 
time  for  iierformance  of,  738 
Calcification  of  tVi'tus,  334 
Calculus,  vesical,  dystocia  from,  461 
Canal  of  Nuck,  anatomy  of,  54 

jjarturient,     enlargement    of,    in    sym- 
jihysiotomy,  747 
Caput  succedaneum,  179,  206 

absence  of,  with  dead  ffftus,  334 
in  brow  presentation.  469 
in  face  presentation.  468 
Carbolic  acid  solution  as  an  antise))tic,  229 
Carbon  dioxide,  excess  of,  in  blood  a  cause 

of  labor,  194 
Carcinoma  of  cervix  obstructing  labor,  458 
of  rectum  cause  of  dystocia,  460 
of  uterus  cause  of  dystocia,  458 
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Carcinoma  of  uterus,  hemorrhage  from,  534 
Cardiac  disease  complicsatiiig  pregnancy,  563 
symptoms    and    treatment 
'  of,  504 
in    pregnancy,   hygienic    treatment 
of,  564 
lesions  an  indication   for  induction  of 
abortion,  662 
Caruuculas  myrtiformcs,  anatomy  of,  23 
Casein,  effect  of  excess  of,  in  milk,  289 
of  sterilization  upon,  2S7 
human  vs.  cows'  milk,  279 
in  milk,  2S3 

action  of,  2S0 
method  of  reducing,  283 
Case  records,  method  of  keeping,  224 
Catharsis  in  eclamjjsia,  551 
Catheterization  following  repair  of  vaginal 
lacerations,  055 
indication  for,  following  labor,  259 
method  of.  260 
Cauda  i'(|uina,  development  of,  99 
Cavity  (if  liit/.ius,  anatomy  of,  43 
Cephallueuiatouia,  333,  630 
treatment  of,  630 
with  large  fcetus,  487 
Cephalic  prominence,  fa?tal,  location  of,  217 
Cephalotribe,  729 
Cephalotripsy,  729 
Cerebellum,  development  of,  97 
Cerebral  vesicles,  primary,  96 
Cervical  canal,  micro-organisms  of,  601 

lacerations,  reasons  for  immediate  repair 
of,  660 
Cervix,  atresia  of,  obstructing  labor,  453 
carcinoma  of,  458 
danger  of  rapid  dilatation  of,  549 
deep  incision  of,  in  eclampsia,  548 
dilatation  of,  in  eclampsia,  547 
in  forceps  operations,  683 
in  labor,  198 
in  uterine  inertia,  413 
to  induce  abortion.  669 
immediate  repair  of  lacerated,  660 
impaction  of,  454 
imperfect  dilatation  of,  555 
incisions  of,  in  rapid  delivery,  550 
injuries  to,  from  forceps  operation,  681 
lacerated,  immediate  repair  of,  660 
laceration  of,  method  of  operation  for, 

660 
progressive  softening,  198 
rapid  dilatation  of,  in  eclampsia,  547 
rigid,  treatment  of,  before  rapid  deliv- 
ery, 557 
rigidity  of,  in  eclampsia,  550 

in  spasmodic  c<uitracti(in  of  uterus, 

417 
obstructing  labor,  453 

treatment  of,  454 
rings  of,  199 
softening  of.  143,  19S 
undilated,  a  contraindication  to  use  of 

forceps,  679 
uteri,  anatomy  of,  .57 

during  first  stage  of  labor,  201 
durint;  pregnancy,  121 
mucous  follicles  of,  121 
Champetier  do   Ribcs'    bag,   indication    for, 
473 
balloon  in  jdacenta  jini'via.  .521 
Changes  in    maternal    organism    caused    by 
preguancy,  117-125 


Changes  in  maternal  organism,  caused  by 
pregnancy,  aduexa,  121 
circulatory  changes,  123 
external  genitals,  122 
gait.  124 

general  changes,  122 
nervous  system,  125 
nutritional    and   digestive, 

124 
osseous  system,  124 
pelvic  floor,  122 

peritoneum,  121 
pelvis,  122 

respiratorv  changes,  123 
skin,  124  ' 
urinary  system,  125 
uterus,  117-121 
vagina,  122 
Child,  asphyxia  of,   following  forceps  deliv- 
ery, 682 
care  of,  245 

examination  of,  at  birth,  246 
feces  of,  292 

injuries  to,  in  forceps  operation,  681 
mortality  of,  in  breech  cases,  472 
uew-born,  anatomy  of,  267 
asphyxia  of.  633 
bath;  272 
clothing,  273 
cyanosis  of,  628 
diseases  of,  638 
examination  of,  272 
growth  of,  271 

heart  of.  malformations  of.  029 
injuries  of,  629 

during  birth,  629 
to  bones  and  muscles  of,  6.30 
ligation  of  cord,  271 
malformations  of,  027 

rectum  and  anus,  629 
management  of,  271 
normal  nutrition  of,  291 
physiology  of.  267 
respiration  of.  271 
weight  of.  271 
nursing  of,  262 
premature,  care  of,  293 
incubator  for,  294 
weight  chart,  292 
Chill  in  ])uerperal  infection,  607 
Chloasma  uterinum,  151 
Chloral  hydrate  in  delayed  labor,  415 
in  eclampsia,  .54() 
in  puerjieral  insanity,  582 
in  rigidity  of  cervix,  454 
in  uterine  inertia,  415 
Chlorinated  soda,  antisc^ptic  solution,  229 
method  of  disinfect  inn  with,  231 
for  sterilizitig  hands,  231 
Chloroform,  administration  of,  in  labor,  2.3J> 
in  eclampsia.  546 
indication  for.  504 
Chorda  dorsalis.  81 
Chorion,  degeneration  of,  310 
diagnosis  of.  lUO 
malignant,  .309 

pathology  and  etiology  of.  308 
prognosis  of.  310 
symiitonis  of.  309 
treatment  of.  310 
diseases  of,  308 
frondosiim.  8(i 
in  ectoi)ic  gestation,  •3(i7 
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Chorion  heve,  86 

uialiguaiit  disease  of,  308 
myxomatous  depciu'ratioii  of,  308 
iniiiiitive,  H3 
C'liorioiiic  vesicle,  83 
Clioroid,  develojiment  of,  100 
Choroidal  fissure,  lOO 
Circulation,  cliauiies  in,  at  birth,  95 
disorders  of,  in  ])regnancy,  405 
embryonic,  ^^i,  !)5 
foetal,  88 
maternal,  changes  in,  due  to  pregnancy, 

123 
primitive  embryonic,  91 
secondary  embryonic,  91 
utero-placental,  87 
Clavicle,  fracture  of,  at  birth,  G30 
Cleft  iialate,  formation  of,  320 
Clitoris,  anatomy  of,  24 

development  of,  113 
Cloaca,  anatomy  of,  44 

formation  of,  107,  323 
Clothinj;  in  preunancy,   153 

of  new-horn  (  hiUl,  273 
Coagulation  firnu'nts  in  eclampsia,  538 
Cocaine  in  rigidity  of  os  and  cervix,  418 
Cochlea,  develoi)n)ent  of,  102 
Coitus  during  pregnancy,  154 

over-frequent,  as  cause  of  abortion,  343 
Colic  in  new-born  child,  G45 
diagnosis  of,  G46 
treatment  of,  G46 
Colles'  law,  643 
Collver,  pelvimeter,  220 
Colostrum,  130,  646 

action  of,  on  child.  257 
composition  of,  275 
Colpeurynter,  665 

in  cervical  dilatation,  671 
Colpocystocele,  4(i(> 
ColumuiE  vagina',  28 
Coma  in  eclamjisia,  537 
Conjunctivitis  in  new-born  child,  641 
Consciousness,  loss  of,  in  eclampsia,  537 
Constipation  during  pregnancy,  405 
Constitutional  diseases  as  causi'  of  abortion, 

342 
Contour  of  abdomen  in  iiregnancy,  131 
Contractions,  intermittent,  in  diagnosis,  133 
uterine,  133,  142,  195 
cause  of  jiain,  200 
force  of,  200 
strength  of.  158 
Convulsions  in  eclampsia,  536 
treatment  of,  546 
puerperal.     I^ei-  Iv'lampsia. 
Cooper,  ligaments  of,  (>() 

Cord,  umbilical,  about  the  neck,  complicating 
version,  718 
anomalies  of,  .315 

as])hyxia  from  compression  of,  633 
care  of,  272 

coil  of,  about  the  neck,  315 
compression  of,  486 
danger  of  traction  on,  672 
injury  to,  in  forceps  operation,  681 
insertion  f){.  315,  517 
interlacing  of,  in  twin  l)irths,  495 
knots  in,  315 
length  of,  315 
ligation  of,  271 
position  of,  315 
jirolapse  ef,  498 


Cord,  umbilical,  prolapse  of,  diagnosis  of.  499 
etiology  of.  498 
frequency  of,  498 
jn'ognosis  of,  499 
treatment  of,  500 

after  rupture  of  membranes, 
500 
instrumental  meth- 
od, 501 
manual        method, 
500 
before     rupture    of     mem- 
branes, 500 
reposition  of,  instrumental  method. 
500 
manual  method,  500 
shortness  of,  a  cause  of  dystocia,  486 
a  cause  of  inversion,  .503 
diagnosis  of,  487 
treatment  of,  487 
stenosis  of  vessels,  316 
strength  of,  487 
torsion  of,  316 

treatnu'nt  of,  in  twin  births,  493 
Cords  of  rtliiger.  111 
Cornea,  development  of,  100 
Cornual  pregnancy,  360 

svm])toms,  course,  aud  treatment  of, 
■  392 
Cori)ora  quadrigemina,  development  of,  97 
Corpuscles,  colostrum,  275 

red,  number  and  size  of,  at  birth.  269 
Corpus  luteum,  254 

anatomy  of,  53 
spurium,  formation  of.  73 
verum,  formation  of,  73 
Cotyledons  of  ])lacenta,  86 
Cranial  bones,  fracture  of  in  infant,  630 
Cranioclasis,  729 
Crauioclast,  729 
Craniotomy,  725 

and  symphysiotomy,  734 
extraction  following,  728 
indication  for,  511,  723 
is  it  justifiable  on  living  child,  723 
method  of  operating,  726 
on  after-coming  head,  734 
techniiiue  of,  725 
Cranium  of  new-boini  child,  267 
Cream  mixtures,  Gartner,  286 
Monti,  285 
Eotch,  284 
Vigier,  284 
Crede's  method    in    treatment    of  adherent 
jilaeenta,   674 
of  retained  [ilacenta,  672 
of  exjielling  jilact'nta,  618 
of  exju'ession  of  placenta.  244 
Creolin  solution  as  an  antiseptic.  230 
Crista-  vagina',  28 
Crura  cerebri,  development  of,  97 
Crushing  ojierations,  733 
Cul-de-sac  of  Douglas,  anatomy  of,  30 
Cultures  of  bacteria  from  uterus,  613 

from  vagina.  (iOl 
Curage  in  abortion.  353 
Curettage  for  abortion,  dangers  of,  357 
in  abortion,  353 
o])eiation  of,  technique  of,  356 
Cun-tti"  in  ])uer|)cral  endometritis.  520 
Cuvier.  ducts  of,  93 
Cyanosis  neonatorum,  cause  of,  96,  628 
Cy.st,  cause  of  dystocia.  460 
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Cyst,  ovarian.  ioseinl>ling  preguaucy.  147 
Cvstocele,  4(J0 
Cysts  i(f  Morgagui,  50 
of  placenta,  314 

DEATH,  fu'tal,  diagnosis   from   asplivxia, 
(i37 
of  large    fcetiis,    indicatiou    for   embry- 
otomy, 72.'} 
Dc>cai)itation.  730 

-hook,  Braun's  731 
inilieation  for,  497 
in  transverse  presentations,  486 
Deciilna,  atrophy  of,  304 
diseases  of,  303 

a  cause  of  abortion,  343 
imperfect  development  of,  .304 
in  ectopic  gestation,  365 
meustrualis,  71 
reflexa,  formation  of,  86 
serotina,  formation  of,  86 
vera,  formation  of,  85 

loosening  of,  in  labor,  194 
Decollation  in  locked  twins,  733 
Decollator,  Braun's,  731 
Deformities,  pelvic,  detection  of,  2"^0 

in  ditlerent  races,  172 
Delivery  after  enibryulcia,  479 
rapid,  bimanual  method,  557 

dangers  of,  with  rigid  cervix,  558 
in  pre-eclamptic  state,  545 
methods  of,  in  eclampsia,  .547 
recent,  positive  signs  of,  265 
probable  signs  of,  266 
uncertain  signs  of,  266 
Dental  caries  in  pregnancy,  405 
Development  of  alimentary  tract,  103 
of  clitoris,  ll.> 
of  external  genitals,  112 
of  f(£tus,  at  various  months,  114-116 
of  heart,  89 
of  nose,  105 
of  penis,  113 
of  parovarium.  111 
of  pulmonary  organs,  107 
of  sexual  organs,  44 
of  skeleton,  113 
of  urogenital  system,  107 
of  uterus.  111 
of  vagina.  111 
of  vulva,  113 
Diabetes  complicating  pregnancy,  .562 

diagnosis,  jirognosis,  and  treat- 
ment of,  562 
Diagnosis  of  pregnancy,  126 
Diameter,  of  Baudelocque,  221 
bisischial,  of  |)i'lvis,  170 
diagnnal  i-dujugMte,  measurement  of,  223 
external  dinjugate,  170,  221 

ill  spondylolisthetic  pelvis,  443 
fu3tal,  bimastoid,  178 
hi  parietal,  178 
bitem])oral,  178 
cervico-bregmatic,  178 
fronto-mental,  178 
occipito-frontal,  178 
occipito-mental,  178 
suboecipito-liregmatic,  178 
suboccipito-frontal,  178 
intercristal,  measurement  of,  222 
pelvic,  external  conjugate,  170,  221 
oblique,  170 
intercristal,  170,  222 


Diameter,  pelvic,  internal  conjugate,   mcas- 
nreinent  of.  742 
interspinal,  170 

jmbo-coccygeal,  measurement  of,  223 

sacropubic,  measurement  of,  223 

transverse,  measurement  of,  22.'> 

true  conjugate,  measurement  of.  222,223 
Diameters,  external,  of  jielvis,  17ii 

in  spondylolisthetic  pelvis,  443 

of  fa>tal  head,  178 
Diaphoresis  in  eclampsia.  551 

ill  [ire-eclamptic  state,  .544 
Diariha'a  in  ]u-egnancy,  405 
Diet  in  pre-eclamj)tic  state,  543 

in  pregnancy,  152 

iu   preventive  treatment  of  eclampsia, 
542 

in  vomiting  of  pregnancy.  404 

mother's,  while  nursing,  274 
Digestion,  clianges  in,  during  pregnancy,  124 

disturbances  of.  in  pregnancy,  399 

following  labor,  2.57 

of  new-born  child,  269 
Digestive  juices  at  birth,  270 

organs  during  pregnancy,  1.52 

maternal,  changes  due  to  pregnancv, 
124 

system  in  new-born  child,  269 
Dilatation  of  cervix,  digital,  671 

of  OS  uteri,  rapid  methods  of,  5.59 
Dilator,  Barnes',  iu  rigid  cervix,  454 

for  cervix,  669 
Diseases,  constitutional,   aflectiug  i)lacenta, 
.524 

contagious,  during  pregnancy,  155 

of  amnion,  .■>04 

of  chorion,  .'303 

of  fcetal  apjiendages,  303 
Disinfection  of  hands,  (il6 
Dislocation  of  femora  affecting  pelvis,  444 
Diuresis  iu  eclampsia,  551 

iu  pre-eclamptic  state,  544 
Douche,  bichloride,  death  from,  621 

during  puerperium,  (il9 

hot,  in  delayed  labor,  416 

in  puerperal  endometritis.  620 

intra-uterine.  indication  for.  674 

iu  post-iiartnni  hemorrhagi',  .531 
in  puer]ieral  infectinn,  620 

vaginal,  following  repair  operations,  659 
Drainage  in  Csesarean  section.  742 
Dropsy,  amniotic,  dyspnipa  from,  124 
Drugs  as  cause  of  abortion,  343 

during  pregnancy,  1.55 

for  induction  of  premature  labor.  670 

in  nausea  and  vomitinsr  of  pregnancy, 
404 

in  i)uerperal  insanity.  582 
Duct,  cystic,  malformations  of.  640 

galactophorous.  67 

of  Botalli.  93 

of  Ciivier,  93.  94 

of  (iiirtner.  Ill 

of  Muller.  44.  109 

of  Wolff.  107.  110 
Ducts,  hepatic,  develoinnent  of,  107 

Miillerian,  109 
Ductus  arteriosus,  92,  2fi9 

Butalli.     St'i'  Ductus  arteriosus. 

communis  choledocluis,  develojiment  of, 
107 
malforniations  of,  (i40 

venosus,  }>5 
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Duties,  fiual,  of  physician  after  labor,  247 
Dwarfs,  jielvis  in,  427 
Dysjuiu-a  tUiriiiij  i>rof;iiaiicy,  123 
in  liyilraniiiios,  '.H\T> 
in  prcgiiaucy.  407 

from  heart  lesions,  5(i4 
Dystocia,  caused  by  ascites.  4!il 

by  l)la(l(ler  distention.  4(J0 
by  l)rii\v  )(rt'sentati<in.  46.') 
by  calculus,  vesical,  4()1 
by  cervix,  atresia  of,  4.-)3 
impaction  of,  454 
ri<;idity  of.  AT>'.i 
by  encephaloeele,  488 
by  cnterocele.  460 
by  face  pre.sentation,  465 
by  foetus,  anomalies  of,  4C2,  486 
emphysema  of  dead.  4^7 
enlarjienients  or  dilatations,  492 
of  head  or  bodv  by  disease, 
488 
large  size  of.  487 
by  hernia,  iufiuinal  or  crural,  462 
by  hydromeniiifiocele,  488 
bv  hvdrothorax.  491 
by  kidney,  floating.  462 
by  limbs,  ]irohipse  of,  486 
bv  monsters,  496 

double,  495-497 
by  pelvic  ])resentations,  470 
by  |>lural  liirihs,  \\Y.'> 
by  rectum  or  colon,  distention  of,  460 
by  skull,  unduly  ossified,  487 
by  transverse  i)resentation,  480 
by  triplets,  496 
bv  tumors,  solid,  of  vagina  or  vulva, 

'460 
by  uterus,  anteversion  of,  455 
fibromyoma,  456 
in  hernial  sac,  455 
latero-version,  456 
poly])us  of,  45>S 
prolayise  of,  456 
sacculation  of.  456 
by  vulva,  abscess  of,  460 
redenia  of,  459 
stenosis  of,  459 
varicosities  of.  4.59 
classification  of,  causes  of,  409 
definition  of,  409 
prevention  of,  452 

EAR,  development  of,  102 
external,  develo])ment  of,  102 
middle,  developmcnr  of.  102 
Ecbolics,  663 

Eclampsia,  causes  of.  exciting,  540 
of  fo'tal  dcalli  in.  511 
of  maternal  death  in,  541 
))redisposing,  540 
curative  treatment  of.  545 
definition,  536 
diagnosis  of.  540 

difierential,  from  apoplexy,  541 
from  epik'iisy,  540 
from  hysteria,  540 
from  meningitis,  541 
eflFect  on  ftetus,  537 
elimination  of  ))oison.  5.50 
emptying  the.  uterus  in,  546 
etiology  of,  537 
frequency  of,  536 
indication  for  us<"  of  forceps  in,  6S0 


Eclam])sia  in  twin  pregnancy,  349 
jiathology  of,  540 
l)rudrounil  jieriud  of,  536 
prognosis  of,  541 
stage  of  coma,  537 
of  invasion,  5.36 

of  tonic  and  clonic  convulsions,  5.36 
symptomatology  of,  .536 
theories  concerning  cause  of,  357 
treatment  of,  541 
curative,  545 
preventive,  542 
Ectoderm,  development  of,  78 
of  ovum,  78 

tissues  developed  from,  79 
Ectopia  cordis,  cause  of,  in  development,  327 
Ectopic  gestation,  360 

abdominal  enlargement,  377 

l)regnancies    without     rupture, 
37() 
anomalous  varieties  of,  360 
ballottement  in,  378 
changes  in  breasts,  377 

in  placenta,  369 
concurrent  with   uterine  gestation, 

.391 
definition  of.  360 
diagnosis  of,  371 

after  fourth  month,  376 
of  intraperitoneal   rupture,  372 
prior  to  fourth  montli,  371 
differential  diagnosis  from  abortion, 

349 
disturbances  of  menstruation.  .371 
earlv    i)riniarv    rujiture.    treatment 

of'.  3^3 
etiology  of,  363 
extraperitoneal  rupture,  374 
false  or  spurious  labor  in,  380 
general      conclusions,      concerning 

signs  and  diagnosis,  378 
ha'matocele,  372 

hii'matoma  in  broad  ligament,  374 
intraperitoneal  rupture.  372 

treatment  of,  3S3 
movements  of  l(etus,  377 
near  full  term,  treatment  of,  386 
pathology  of,  365 
pelvic  pain  in,  371 
placental  soufiie,  378 
presence  of  mass  in  jielvis.  371 
primary    extra-peritoneal    rupture, 
hiennitoma.  374 
intra-peritoneal  rupture,  372 
prior  to  fourth  month,  general  con- 
siderations, 371 
repeated,  391 
secondary  rupture,  375 
sepsis  in,  treatment  of,  385 
subperitoneal     rupture,     treatnunt 

of,  390 
symjitomatology,    after    tlie    fouith 
month,  .376 
jirior  to  fourth  montli.  371 
traumatic,  392 
treatment  of,  382 

after    fourth    month,    foetus   in 

abdominal  cavity,  389 

subperitoneal,  39()" 

general   considerations,  386 

in  septic  c.-rses,  vaginal  inci- 

si<iii,  385 
unrii|itunil  tulie,  388 
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Ectopic    gestation,   treatment   of,   jnior    to 
fourth  luoutli,  after  rupt- 
ure, extra-jieritoueal,  3H-i 
before  rupture,  38'i 
general  eonsidorations,  382 
intra-peritoneal,  3S3 
secondary  rujitui'e,  385 
after  rupture,  383 
before  rupture,  382 
twin.  391 

unruptured  tubal  pregnancy,  376 
utero-abdomiual  or  traumatic,  392 
vaginal  incision  in,  382 

in  septic  cases,  385 
varieties  of,  360 

with   foetus   in    abdominal    cavity, 
treatment  of,  389 
in  unruptured    tube,  treat- 
ment of,  388 
subi)eritoneal,       treatment 
of,  390 
Egg-albumin  in  milk  foods,  290 
Electricity  in  inducing  abortion,  665 
Embolism  following  induction  of  abortion, 

668 
Embryo,  at  different  periods  of  development, 
"114 
circulation  of,  95 
development  at  lirst  month,  114 
folding  off  of,  82 
head-folds,  82 
lateral  folds,  82 
nourishment  of,  86 
size  of,  at  second  month,  115 

at  third  month,  115 
stages  in  development  of,  114 
tail-folds,  82 
Embryotome,  723 
Embryotomy,  defined,  723 
indication  for,  511 

in  spasmodic  contraction  of  uterus,  418 
or  Cesarean  section.  735 
prognosis  of,  724,  735 
technique  of,  725 
Embrvulcia,  486 

foV  tumors  of  vagina  obstructing  labor, 

460 
in  bicornate  uterus,  453 
in  breech  presentations,  479 
indieaticns  for,  468,  475,  487,  495 
in  flat  pelvis,  436 
in  funnel-shaped  pelvis,  430 
in  (ibli(iuely  contracted  pelvis,  438 
in  tumors  of  pelvis,  446 
Eminence,  ilio-peetineal,  162 
Emotional  influences  in  labor,  201 
Emphysema   of  dead    fetus,    cause   of  dys- 
tocia, 4H7 
Encephaloeele,  627 

•     cause  of  dystocia,  488 
Endocarditis  in  feetus,  336 
Endometritis,    chronic,    adherent    placenta 
from  ()72 
dittuse  decidual.  303 
"  di])htheritic,''  591 
during  puerperium,  265 
gonorrlural,  622 
mixed  infection,  599 
pueri)eral,  591 

treatment  of,  619 
putrid  form,  sympumis  of,  608 
septic,  507  , 

Endometrium,  formation  of.  alter  lal)or.  •-..).) 


Enema,  administration  of,  following  opera- 
tions on  perineum,  6.59 
saline,  in  eclampsia,  551 
Enterocele,  cause  of  dystocia,  460 
treatment  of,  460 
A'aginal,  460 
Entoderm,  development  of,  110 
of  ovum,  78 

tissues  developed  from,  80 
Epididymis,  development  of,  110 
Epiglottis,  development  of.  1<>7 
Epilepsy  a  contraindication  to  nursing,  274 
diagnosis  from  puerperal  eclampsia,  540 
Episiotomy  in  ledema  of  vulva,  459 

operation  of,  243 
Epoojdioron.     See  Parovarium. 
Ergot  a  cau.se  of  abortion,  343 
of  uterine  rupture,  509 
after  removal  of  adherent  placenta,  674 
ecbolic  action  of,  663 
in  abortion,  (i63 
in  accidental  hemorrhage,  526 
in  delayed  lahor,  416 
indication  for,  565 
in  placenta  ])ra'via,  524 
in  post  part  um  hemorrhage,  529 
in  uterine  inertia,  416 
use  of,  in  third  stage  of  labor,  245 
Esbach's  test  for  albumin,  211 
Eustachian  tube,  development  of.  102 
Eustachius,  value  of,  95 
Eutocia,  definition  of,  192 
Evisceration,  indication  for,  492 
in  locked  twins,  733 
in  transverse  ])resentations.  486 
Evolution,   spontaneous,  in  transverse  pres- 
entations, 483 
Examination,  abdominal,  in  abnormal  con- 
ditions, 220 
in  labor,  235 
method  of  136 
record  of,  225 
ante-partum,  213 
record  of,  225 
bimanual,  in  ectopic  gestation,  378 
in  jn-egnancy.  steps  of.  126 
obstetric,  abdominal,  213 
objects  of,  155 
preparation  for,  131 
of  child,  new-born.  272 
pelvic,  during  puerperium,  265 

method  tif,  13? 
rectal,  during  labor,  618 
vaginal,  222 

during  labor,  237 
during  pregnancy,  153 
in  labor,  235 

freiiuency  of,  2.36 
in  uterine  inertia.  414 
presence  of  mass  in   ectojiic  gesta- 
tion, 371 
record  of.  225 
Exercise  in  jiregnancy.  153 
Exhaustion  from  jirolonged  lalmr.  a  cause  ot 

post-jiartum   luMuorrhage,  527 
Exomphalos,  492  .     ,   ,        -^       ,,- 

Exostoses  as  cause  of  pelvic  deformity.  » "  > 
Expelling  powers  in  labor.  157 
Expulsion  of  fcptus.  mechanism  of,  201 
External  genitals,  elianges  due  to  i.regnancy, 

122 
Extraction  in  craniotomy.  .28 
in  sympbysidtoniy,  752 
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Extni-uteiinc  pregnancy.     See  Ectopic  gcs- 

tatiou. 
Extrfmitios,  (It'velopnu'iit  of.  1\?> 

lirst  iipin'iiruuco  ol",  111 
Eye.  development  ol',  !»!l 
Eyelids,  development  of,  101 

FACE  presentations.  4(5.") 
al>normal  CDntlitions  in,  -IGT 
diagnosis  of,  KJti 

from  breech,  472 
etiology  of,  A^^'^ 
fre(|noncy  of.  4().") 
head  niouhliiig  in.  4(J8 
nianageuu'iit  of,  4(js 
mechanism  of,  al)normal,  467 

normal,  4()7 
meuto-posterior,  indication  for  sym- 
physiotomy in,  74<) 
positions,  rehitive  frequency,  46.5 
])r()gnosis  of,  4()() 
Facial  ))aralysis,  from  l\)rceps  oi)eration,  681 

in  new-born  child,  630 
Fainting  in  i>regnancy,  40(i 
Fallopian  tubes,  anatomy  of  4.') 
blood-supply  of,  .')6 
changes  in  ectojjjc  gestation,  'M'i 
development  of,  111 
fimbriae  of,  48 

mucosa  in  ecto])ic  gestation,  363 
mucous  lining  of,  50 
nerves  of,  57 

pathological  conditions  favoring  ec- 
topic gestation,  3(;4 
vessels  of,  56 
Fallopius,  tubes  of,  111 
Fara(iism  for  tardy  involution,  265 
in  birtli  paralyses,  631 
in  post-partum  hemorrhage,  532 
Fascia,  anal.  40 
obturator,  35 
pelvic,  35 

vesical  layer  of,  35 
recto-vesical,  35 

function  of,  6.50 
superficial,  of  perineum,  33 
Fat,    com]mris()n    of,    in    human    and   cows' 
milk,  279 
deficiency  of,  in  milk,  290 
human  r.s.  cnws"  milk.  270 
in  milk,  oll'cct  of  sterilization  on,  286 
method  of  increasing,  in  milk,  282 
Feces  of  the  infant,  292 
Feeding  of  infant,  amount  of,  290 
artificial,  278 
bottle,  278 
cream  mixtures,  284 
forced,  291 
frequency  of,  290 
mixed,  278 
modified  milk,  281 
nursing-bottle,  290 
peptonized  milk.  284 
requirements    of    substitute     food, 

279 
table  of  age  interval  and  amount, 
291 
of  frequency  and  quantity,  277 
variation  of  food-elements  in  milk, 
289 
of  new-born  child,  precautions    in,  647 
l)remature  child,  297 
substitute,  278 


Fertilization  of  ovum,  75 
Fibroid,  submucous,  resembling  pregnancv 
144 
tumor  of  uterus  resembling  pregnancy, 
147 
Fibroma,    uterine,     secondary     hemorrhage 

from,  534 
Fibromyoma  of  uterus,  a  cause  of  dystocia, 
4.")6 
obstructing  labor,  456 

treatment  of,  457 
with  pregnancy,  diagnosis  of,  457 
Filum  terminale,  98 
Fimbria  ovarica,  49 
Fissures  of  nipples,  568 

treatment  of,  568 
Flexion  of  fcetal  head  in  labor,  202 
Ftctal  anomalies,  production  of,  335 

appendaires,  anomalies  and   diseases  of, 
3(13 
development  of,  82 
death,  637 
development,  anomalies  of,    obstructing 

labor,  486 
exhaustion  an  indication  for  use  of  for- 
ceps, 680 
head,  abnormal  occipito-posterior  posi- 
tions of,  463 
approximate  diameters  of.  179 
bones  of,  175 
changes  in  diameters   of,   in    labor, 

180 
circumference  of,  179 
compression  of,  with  forcejjs,  677 
detached   from  trunk,  delivcrv   of, 

696 
determination    of  positi(in    of,  pre- 
vious to  forceps  operation,  683 
diameters  of,  178 

estimation    of  size   of,  jtrior  to  ap- 
plication of  forceps,  (>78 
extension  of.  in  labor,  204 
external  rotation  of,  206 
large,  in  eclampsia,  540 
lateral  inclination  of.  in  labor,  203 
moulding  of.  207 

in  fiat  rachitic  pelvis.  434 
in  labor,  179 
obstetric  anatomy  of,  175 
occipito-posterior  position  of,  462 
palpation  of,  21(i 
planes  of,  179 
])rotuberances  of,  177 
restitution  of,  in  labor,  206 
rotation  of,  experiment   of  Dubois, 
203 
of  Edgar.  203 
size  of,  for  application   of  forcejjs, 

679 
sutures  of,  175 

unengaged,    a    contraindication     to 
use  of  forcej)s,  679 
infection,  333 
movements,  133 

parts,  ])alpation  of,  in  abdominal  exami- 
nation, 132 
pole,  lower,  palpation  of,  214 

U])i)er,  palpation  of,  216 
shock,  1.38 
Foetus,  abnormalities  of,  318 

anomalies   of,   abnormally  large   single 
parts,  .32ft 
develojimental.  abrailiius.  321 
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Ftt'tus,  anomalies  of,  developmental,  absence 
of  internal  organs,  321 

or  malformation    of  pelvis 
and  extremities,  321 

or  stunting  of  large  sections 
of  body,  317 
of  separate  parts,  317 

partial,  of  heart,  323 
aeardiacus  amori>hus,  1^17 
acephaliis,  317 
acbeilia,  321 
acormus,  317 
acrania,  317 
acromegalie,  329 
aglossia,  321 
agnatbia,  319 
amelus,  321 
amorphus,  317 
amyelie,  321 
anomalous  position  of  parts  or 

organs,  330 
aprosopus,  320 
apus,  321 
arrested     development,     meta- 

morpbosis,  323 
arrest  of  development,  325 
atresise,  328 
causes  of  dystocia,  4(52 
cleavage,  325 

cranial  and  vertebral,  326 

intestinal,  327 

of  chest  and  abdomen,  327 

of  lips,  jaw,  and  palate,  32G 

vesical,  327 
cloaca  formation,  with  abdom- 
inal   and     vesical 
cleavage,  327 
with  closed  bladder,  327 
with    vesical   cleavage, 
327 
club-foot,  varieties  of,  328 
congenital  luxations,  328 
craniopagus,  329 
cranioschisis,  326 
cretinismus,  318 
cryptorchismus,  328 
cyclopia,  318 
dextrocardia,  330 
dicephalus,  329 
diprosopus,  329 
dipygus,  329 
diverticula,  328 
diverticulum,  Meckel's,  328 
duplication  of  upper  and  lower 

ends  of  bodies,  329 
dwarfs,  323 

dystopiie  of  separate  organs,  330 
ectopia  cordis,  330 

vesicie  urinarise,  330 
engastrius,  330 
epigastrius,  330 
epignathus,  330 
epispadias,  327 
fistula  coli  congenita,  326 
fcetus  in  fcetu.  330 
from  arrested  development,  323 
fusion  of  kidneys,  323 
gastroschisis,  327 
genital  organs,  arrested  develop- 
ment of,  324 
giants,  329 
hare-lip,  32G 
hemicrania,  317 


Foetus,    anomalies  of,   developmental,   lier- 
ma]iliroditism,  324 
lifrmapbroditites,  324 
iiernia    peritonealis    congenita, 

327 
liydreneei)halocele,  326 
liydrenceplialus,  329 
hydrocephalus,  329 
hypertrichiasis,  329 
iscliiopagus,  329 
jaiiiccps,  32!l 

luxations,  congenital,  328 
macrocephalus,  329 
macrodactvlia,  329 
macn.-rbissia,  329 
macnpsiiiiiia,  329 
mallVtrmations  of  face,  .320 

of   vertebral  column,  cord, 
chest,  320 
niicrobi-acliius,  321 
niicidcciilKilus,  317,  323 
nii(  lomelus,  321 
micropus,  321 
microsomia,  323 
moiiobrachius,  321 
moiiopus,  321 
monstra  dui)licia.  329 

per  defectum,  317 

per  excessum,  329 

per  fabricam  alieuam,  330 

triplicia,  3.30 
mylacephalus,  317 
nansomia,  323 
of  heart,  323 

organs,  absence  of,  321-323 
over-large  development,  329 
pathology  of,  317 
perobraeliius,  321 
peromelus,  321 
peropus,  321 
pliocomelus,  321 
polydactylie.  330 
polynu'Iia,  330 
prosopothoracopagus,  329 

])arasiticns,  320 
pyopagus,  .329 
rachipagus,  330 
rachischisis,  326 
single  parts,  abnormallv  small, 

323 
situs  transversus,  330 
spina  bifida,  326 
supernumerary  extremities,  330 

formation,  329 

organs,  .3.30 

polydactylie,  .330 

lK)lymeIia,  330 
sympus,  321 
sy!U'ei)halus,  329 
syren  firniation,  .321 
talii)o-nianns,  32S 
terata  anacata<li<lynia,  .329 

anadidyma,  329 

catadidyma.  329 
thoracojiagns    (Siamese   twins), 

32! » 
tlioraco]>us  jjarasiticus,  330 
uterus  duplex,  325 

unicornis,  325 
appendages  of.  development  of,  82 
at  difi'ercnt  jicriods  of  development.  114 
attitude  of.  l!il 
calcification  after  sinirions  labor.  381 
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Fa-tus.  cirebral  hemorrhages  in,  333 

eiicnilatiou,  88 

cireuuilVreiK'e  of  head  of,  179 
conditions  of,  indicating  forceps,  680 
dead,  al)sorption  from,  487 

a  contraindication  to  use  of  forceps, 
679 

emphysema  of,  487 
death  of,  637 

an  indication  for  induction  of  abor- 
tion, 662 

calcification,  maceration,  nuinimili- 
cation,  putrefaction,  334 

diagnosis  of,  334 

in  phicenta  jirivvia,  519 
delivery  of  trunk  of,  206 
descent  of,  in  hibor,  120,  201 
development  of,  at  first  month,  114 
diagnosis  of  death  of,  334 
diseases  of,  332 

cephallisematoma,  333 

classification  of,  332 

IVetal  infection,  333 

heredity,  332 

inflammation  of,  333 

])rimfe  vise,  337 
eflfect  of  eclampsia  U])on,  537 
enlargement  of  head  or  body  of,  by  dis- 
ease, 488 
errors  in  development  of,  334 
flexion  of  head  of,  in  labor,  202 
head,  circumference  of,  179 

diameters  of,  177 

measurements  (if,  177 

mobility  of,  180 

moulding  of,  179 
in  labor,  207 

obstetric  anatomy  of,  175 

])lanes  of,  179 
heart,  auscultation  of,  218 

diagnosis  of  location  of,  218 
heart-sounds  of,  134,  136 
hemorrhage  of,  333 
hereditarj'  disease  of,  332 
infectious  diseases  of,  333 
inflammation  of.  333 
in  uterine  inertia,  414 
large  size  of,  cause  of  dystocia,  487 
length  of,  in  last  months  of  pregnancv, 

151 
location  of  back  and  small  parts  of,  213 
malnutrition  of,  334 
malposition     of     head     of,    obstructing 

labor,  4()2 
managenn'ut  of  birth  of  trunk,  243 
mature,  length  of,  180 

■weight  of.  1^^0 
mensuration  of,  in  determining  date  of 

labor,  150 
method  of  exi)ulsion.  201 
mortality  of,  in  iirccipitate  labor,  412 
moulding   of,    in    breech    j)resentations, 

473 
movements  of,  in  diagnosis,  133 

in  cctoiiic  gestation,  .377 
muniiiiilication  after  spuri(jus  labor,  381 
palpation  ot',  in  jiregnancy,  144 
papyraceus,  occurrence  of,  300 
parts  of,  in  diagnosis,  132 
pathology  of.  :n7 
rotation  of  head  of,  in  labor,  203 
size  of.  at  difl'erent  stages,  115 
systemic  organic  lesions,  335 


Foetus,  table  of  length,  151 

treatment  of  anomalies  of,  obstructing 

labor,  492 
trunk,  diameters  of,  180 
viability  of,  340 

weight  as  a  criterion.  340 
weight  of,  487 

at  difl'erent  stages.  115 
Folding  ofl'  of  the  embryo,  82 
Follicles  of  Montgomery,  130 
Fontanelles,  175 
at  birth,  267 
closure  of,  487 
false,  177 
Food,   niti'ogenous,   in  pre-eclamptic  state, 

543 
Foramen  of  Munro,  97 
ovale,  95,  268 

closing  of,  at  birth.  96 
Forceps,  675 

application  of,  684 

in  flat  pelvis,  4.35 

to  after-coming  head,  695 

to  breech,  695 
axis-traction.  696 

advantages  of,  698 

Breus',  699 

Galabin's,  696 

Hubert's,  696 

indication  for,  465,  695 

in  obliquelv  contracted  pelvis,  438 

Jewett's,  698 

Lusk's,  698 

operation  with.  699 

Tarnier's,  697 
blades,  removal  of,  675 
cephalic  application  of,  687 
Chamberlen,  675 
contraindication  to  use  of,  678 
extraction  with,  for  prolapse  of  cord.  501 

high  operation,  689 

in  median  operations,  693 

low  oi)eration,  688 
function  of,  677 
handles  of.  675 
high  apiilication  of,  in  occiput-posterior 

cases,  4()4 
in  breech  cases,  695 

indications  for,  468,  493,  501,  511,  525,  679 
in  face  iiresentation,  695 
in  fimuel-sliaiied  pelvis,  430 
in  justo-niinor  pelvis,  429 
in  occi])ito-posterior  positions,  693 
in  pelvic  presentations,  478 
in  uterine  inertia,  417 
invention  of,  675 
lock  of,  676 
low  api)lication  of,  in  occiput-posterior 

cases,  465 
obstetric,  ()75 

a]>]ilication  of,  684 

Barnes',  677 

blades  of,  676 

Braun's,  677 

cejihalic  curve  of.  676 

coni]iressii)n  with,  678 

contraindication  to  use  of,   678 

direct  traction  with.  678 

Dubois',  677 

fenestration  of,  676 

fnnetioi;  of.  ()77 

handles  of,  675 

Hodge's,  677 
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Forceps,  obstetric,  indications  for  use  of,  679 
Jewett's,  G77 
lever  action  of,  678 
Levret's,  677 
lock  of,  676 
material  of,  676 
Naegele's.  677 
Pajot's,  677 
pelvic  curve  of,  676 
prerequisites  to  use  of,  678 
rotative  action  of,  678 
slianks  of,  67(i 
short,  straight,  676 
Simpson's,  677 
Wallace's  677 
operation,  6Si 

amount  of  tractile  force  in,  691 

cephalic  application,  687 

dangers  of,  681 

extraction  in,  687 

general  rules  in,  692 

high,  684 

introduction  of  first  blade,  685 

of  second  blade,  686 
line  of  pull  in,  691) 
locking,  686 
low,  684 
median,  684 

posture  of  patient  in,  683 
preparation  for,  682 
steps  of,  685 
traction  in,  683 
Palfyn,  675 

paralysis  caused  by  pressure  of,  631 
pelvic  application  of,  685 
Poullet's,  696 

rupture  of  symphysis  pubis  from,  512 
shanks  of,  676 
Smellie's,  675 
to  after-coming  head,  695 
value  of,  compared  with  symphysiotomy 

and  version,  721 
with  malacosteon  pelvis,  441 
Fore-gut,  development  of,  82 
Fornix  of  vagina,  26 
Fossa,  ischio-rectal,  anatomy  of,  30 

navicularis,  anatomy  of,  20 
Fourehette,  anatomy  of,  20 

rupture  of,  651 
Frseuulum,  anatomy  of,  19 
of  labia  minora,  19 
pudendi.     See  Fourehette. 
Freeman  pasteurizer  for  milk,  287 
Frontal  protuberance,  177 
Fuudus  uteri,  anatomy  of.  58 

location  of,  by  abdominal   examina- 
tion, 1.32 
Funis,  presentation  of,  498 

reposition  of,  500 
Fiirbriuger  method  of  disinfection,  231 


t1AIT,  changes  in,  due  to  pregnancy,  124 
T     Galactocele,  574 

treatment  of,  574 
Oalactorrhcea,  574 
(lall-bladder,  development  of,  107 
Gartner,  duct  of.  111 

modification  of  milk,  286 
Gavage  in  infant  feeding,  291 
Gelatin-water  in  diluting  milk,  279 
Genital  fold.  110 
groove,  112 


Genital  labium,  112 

organs,  diseases  of,  in  fa*tus,  338 

tubercle,  112 
Genitalia,  care  of,  in  puerperium,  261 

diseases  of,  in  foetus,  338 
Genitals,  cleansing  of,  for  forceps  operation, 
682 

external,  development  of,  112 
during  pregnancy,  122 
Germinal  epithelium,  110 

spot,  74 

vesicle  of  ovum,  74 
Gill  arches.     See  Hranebial  arch. 

clefts.     .See  Branchial  clefts. 
Glands,  Bartholin's,  anatomy  of,  21 

Duverney's,  21 

mammary,  anatomy  of,  64 

of  Montgomery,  anatomy  of,  64 

Skene's,  anatomy  of,  44 

thymus,  development  of,  104 

vulvo-vaginal.  22 
Glanduhe  vestibuli  minores,  21 
Glaus  clitoridis,  anatomy  of,  24 
Glonoin  in  eclampsia,  551 
Glottis,  development  of,  107 
Gloves,  operating,  2.32 
Glycosuria  during  pregnancy,  .562 
Gonococcus  in  puerperal  infection,  585 
Graafian  follicle,  anatomy  of,  52 
development  of,  72 

H.E.AIATOCELE  in  ectopic  gestation,  372 
Hsematoma  of  broad  ligament,  374 
of  vagina,  513 
of  vulva,  573 
of  vulva  and  vagina,  513 
cause  of  dystocia,  4.59 
symptoms  and  treatment  of,  514 
Hsematometra,  134 

simulating  pregnancy,  148 
Hsemophilia,  post-partum  hemorrhage  caused 
by,  527 
prenatal,  333 
Haines'  method  of  comjiuting  urinary  solids, 

211 
Hammock-bed,  Ayres,  513,  755 
Hand,  prolapse  of,  482 
Hands,  cleansing  of.  230,  682 

disinfection  of,  616 
Hare-lip,  formation  of,  326 
Hart's  law,  467 
Head-bend,  primary,  96 
Head,  constriction  of,  by  uterus  in  breech 
presentation,  477 
delivery  of,  in  podalic  version,  719 
extraction    of,   in  breech  cases  (Smellie 

method),  478 
forceps  extraction  of,  in  breech  juesen- 

tation,  478 
imiiaction    of.    in   breech    presentation, 

473,  478 
malrotation  of,  in  breech  presentation, 

450 
manual   extraction  of,    in   breecli  pres- 
entation, 478 
-moulding,  abserice  of,  in  ossified  skull, 
487 
in  brow  presentation,  469 
in  contracted  pelvi.s.  429 
in  face  iiresentation.  UtH 
in  justo-minor  pelvis,  429 
in  occiput-posterior  cases,  463 
occiput  posterior,  cause  of  dystocia,  462 
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Heads,  foetal,  detection  of,  in  multiple  preg- 
nancy, 302 
Heart,  anomalies  of  development,  323 
auricular  canal  of,  itO 
cardiac  disease,  complicating  pregnancy, 
5(J3 
treatment  of,  564 
changes  in,  durin;r  pregnancy,  123 
developuR'iit  of,  M) 

of  foramen  ovale,  !»1 
of  septum  inferius,  91 

superius,  90 
of  truucus  arteriosus,  91 
diseases  of,  in  fu'tus,  33G 
embryonic,  size  of,  at  first  month,  115 
fcutal,  causes  of  inaudihility  of,  136 
examination  of,  i:5() 
heart-sounds  in  i)regnancy,  134 
location  of,  218 
sounds  of,  134 
infantile,   congenital   malformations  of, 

G28 
lesions  of,  in  pregnancy,  563 
malformation  of,  in  new-born,  628 
of  new-born  cliild,  2G8 
palpitation  of,  in  hydramnios,  305 
physiological  hypertroi)hy  of,  563 
-sounds,  feebleness  of,  306 
fcetal,  115 

in  i)elvic  presentation,  471 
in  transverse  presentation,  482 
two,  in  ])lural  pregnancy,  302 
stimulants,   use   of,    in   cardiac  disease 

complicating  jjregnancy,  565 
symptoms  of  valvular  disease  of,  564 
valvular  disease  of,  complicating  preg- 
nancy, 563 
Heat,  dry,  for  antisepsis,  228 
moist,  for  antisepsis,  228 
Hegar's  sign  in  diagnosis,  140 
Helix,  development  of,  103 
Hemicephalus,  489 
Hemiplegia,  from  forceps  operation,  681 

in  newborn  infant,  632 
Hemispheres,  cerebral,  development  of,  97 
Hemorrhage,  accidental,  516,  524 
apparent,  525 

diasruosis  from  placenta  praivia, 

518,  525 
diagnosis  of,  525 

525 
etiology  525 
prognosis  of,  525 
treatment  of,  525 
varieti(!s  of,  524 
concealed,  525 
as  cause  of  abortion,  345 
at  night  only  in  certain  cases  of  abor- 
tion, 347 
cerebral,  in  newliorn  infant.  632 
following  abortion,  .3.50 
from  circular  artery,  660 
from  uterine  contractions,  194 
in  abortion,  347 
in  ectoi)ic  gestation,  368,  379 
in  foetus,  .3.33 
in  ffi'tal  disease,  .3.36 
in  hydramnios,  306 
in  placenta  pran'ia,  516 
control  of,  .520 
in  thrombosis  of  vulva.  513 
intracranial,  at  birth,  630 

from  forceps  operation,  681 


Hemorrhage  of  placenta  prsevia,  516 
post-partum,  .529 
etiology  of,  .527 
fre(iuency  of,  .527 
in  i)lacenta  i^nevia,  .523 
in  twin  births,  493 
preventive  treatment  of.  529 
relation  to  lulvic  deformity,  452 
.secondary  treatment  of,  533 
symjitoms  and  prognosis  of,  528 
treatment  of,  active,  529 

])rophylaxis,  529 
with  justo-major  pelvis,  427 
with  tumors  of  uterus,  457 
renal,  in  foetus,  338 
secondary  post-partuni,  533 
source  of,  516 
umbilical,  in  child,  638 
unavoidable.  516 
uterine,  516 

demanding  use  of  forceps,  680 
following  precipitate  labor,  414 
in  false  labor,  4()() 
on  death  of  foetus,  358 
varieties  of,  516 
Hemorrhagic  diathesis,  post-partum  hemor- 
rhage from,  528 
Hemorrhoids  in  pregnancy,  406 
Hepatitis,  interstitial.  640 
Heredity  in  diseases  of  fa'tus,  332 

in  puerperal  insanity,  576 
Hermaphrodites,  false,  324 

true,  324 
Hernia,  including  uterus,  cause  of  dystocia, 
455 
inguinal,  crural,  cause  of  dystocia,  462 
navel-cord,  316 
of  uterus,  455 

gravid,  736 
umbilical,  in  fretus,  492 
in  newborn  child,  6.38 
Hernise,  external  abdominal,  327 

inguinal  or  crural,  obstructing  labor,  462 
internal  abdominal,  327 
varieties  in  maldevelojiment,  327 
Herpes  in  jiregnancy,  408 
Hind-gut,  development  of,  82 
Hirst,  measurements  of  ])elvis,  425 

pelvimeter,  224 
History  of  ])atient,  case  records,  224 
Ho!ol)lastic  segmentation  of  pvum,  76 
Holt  incubator,  29(i 
Hot-air  bath.  544 

Hot-water  in  postpartum  hemorrhage,  530 
Hot  pack,  544 

llnnierus,  fracture  of,  at  birth,  630 
Hydatids  (cysts)  of  Morgagni,  50,  110 
Ilydrremia  in  eclampsia,  538 
Hydramnios,  305 

differential  diagnosis  of,  306 
etiology  and  symjitoms  of,  .305 
frequency  of,  305 
in  multiple  pregnancy,  301 
in  plural  l)irths,  493 
post-partum  hemorrhage  from,  527 
jirognosis  and  treatment  of.  307 
Hydrence]ihalocele,  627 
Hydrocei)halus,  488 

cause  of  dystocia,  488 
devoloi>ment  of,  329 
in  iVetus,  diagnosis  of  489 
relation  of,  to  labor,  490 
treatment  of,  490 
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Hydromeningocole,  488 

cause  of  dystocia,  488 
ITydroiU'phrosis,  fuital,  338,  491 
liydroriliacis,  492 
llydrorrlura  gravidarum,  ;?01 

diagnosis  from  liydniniuios,  306 
llydrothorax,  causii  of  dystocia,  491 

fcBtal,  obstructing  lal)or,  491 
Hymen,  anatomy  of,  22 

tears  of,  2r)() 

varieti-s  of,  22,  23 
llyoscin   hydrobroniate  in  pueriieral  insan- 
ity, 582  ' 
Ilyperajmia,  cerebral,  in  eclampsia,  538 
Hyi)i'remesis  gravidarum,  400 
Ilyperlactation,  57.") 
Hysterectomy  for  inversion  of  uterus,  506 

indication  for,  501) 

in  puerperal  infection,  624 
Hysteria,  contraindication  to  nursing,  274 

diagnosis  from  eclampsia,  540 

ICE  in  mastitis,  573 
in  post-partum  hemorrhage,  530 
Ichthyosis,  fffital,  339 
Icterus  neonatorum,  ()39 
grave  form,  639 
mild  form,  639 
"  true,"  639 
Idiocy  from  forceps  operation,  681 
Immature  labor.     See  Abortion. 

treatment  of,  356 
Impregnation  of  ovum,  site  of,  75 
Incubation  for  premature  children,  294 

period  of,  297 
Incubators,  294 

temi)erature  of,  294,  295 
Inertia  uteri,  413 

indication  for  forceps  in,  680 
in  twin  births,  493 
retention  of  placenta  from,  672 
Infant  mortality  with  prolapsus  funis,  499 
new-born,  cyanosis  of,  628 
over-feeding  of.  291 
premature,  care  of,  293 

feeding  of,  297 
stools  of,  292 
weight-chart  of,  292 
weight  of,  at  birth,  292 
Infarcts  of  placenta,  312 
Infection,  auto-,  599 
intra-partum,  610 
maternal,  from  dead  fretus,  334 
puerperal,  581,  583 

from  gas  bacillus,  report  of  a  case, 
567 
umbilical,  640 
Infectious  diseases  as  cause  of  abortion,  342 

during  pregnancy,  155 
Inferior  strait,  162 
Infnndil)ular  pregnancy,  360 
Infusions,  saline,  after  post-partum  hemor- 
rhage, 5.32 
Insanity,  puerperal,  .576 
etiology  of,  576 
forms  and  symptoms  of,  .5.57 
prodromal  period  of,  578 
prognosis  and  treatment  of,  580 
Inspection  of  abdonuui  in  diagnosis,  131 
Instruments    for   repair   of  vaginal   lacera- 
tions, 654 
sterilization  of,  228 
Insufflation,  direct,  in  asphyxia,  634 


Intercourse,  sexual,  during  pregnancy,  154 

Interstitial  pregnan(^y,  360 

Intestinal  fermentation    in  newborn  child, 

646 
Intestine,  develoi)ment  of,  10() 
Intestines  of  newborn  child,  270 
Intraspinal  cocainization,  241 
Intravenous    injection    of    salt    solution    in 

post-pai"tum  hemorrhage,  532 
Introitus  vagina',  21 
Inversion  of  uterus,  complete,  501 
frequency,  501 
partial,  501 

prognosis  and  treatment  of,  504 
Involution,  in  abortion,  349 

tardy, 264 
lodoform-gauze  tampon  of  uterus,  531 
Iris,  development  of,  100 
Iron  in  pre-eclamptic  state,  544 

in  puerjicral  insanity,  .582 
Ischio-rectal  fossa,  anatomy  of,  30 
Ischium,  spine  of,  as  an  obstetric  landmark, 
163 
tuberosities  of,  163 
Islands  of  Pander,  88 

Isolation  iu  treatment  of  puerperal  insanity, 
581 

JACQUEMIN  sign  in  diagnosis,  139 
Jaundice,  641 
Jewett  sign  in  diagnosis,  140 
Joints,  pelvic,  mobility  of,  162 
sacro-coccygeal,  160 
sacro -iliac,  160 
symphysis  pubis,  161 

KARYOKINESIS,  76 
Kidney,  development  of,  109 
Kidneys,  diseases  of,  in  fcetus,  338 
in  puerperal  eclampsia,  537 
floating,  cause  of  dystocia,  462 
horse-shoe  formation,  323 
of  newborn  child,  270 
Kiesteiu,  125 
Knee-chest  position  in  threatened  abortion, 

352 
Knife  of  Farabeuf.  749 
of  Galbiati,  749 

LABIA  majora,  anatomy  of,  18 
development  of,  113 
minora,  anatomy  of,  19 

changes  produced  in, 20 
development  of,  113 
fnennlum  of,  19 
prie])ntiuni  of,  19 
Labium,  al>scess  of,  460 

Labor,     abdominal     examination     in,    first 
stage,  2.35 
accidental,  complications  of.  indicating 

forceps,  ()80 
ansesthesia  in,  2.39 

anomalies  of,  arising  from  accidents  or 
disease,  498 
mechanism,  -109 
of  the  passages,  420 
cardiac  disease  an  indication  for  induc- 
tion of,  563 
causes  of  onset  of,  193 
cervical  rings  in,  199 
clinical  phenomena  of  beginning,  195 
complicated  l)y  ]ilacenta  pnevia,  520 
deliiiition  of,  1112 
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Labor,  delayed,  412 
causes  of,  413 
diagnosis  of,  414 
prognosis  of,  415 
symptoms  of,  41li 
treatiiieiit  of,  415 
(liagiu)stif  signs  of  iieginuiug,  234 
dillieiilt.  anomalies  of  soft  parts,  453 

l>elvie  deformities  in,  420 
dilatation  of  cervix,  mecbauism  of,  196 
duration  of,  192 
effect  of  diabetes  on,  562 
of  eclampsia  ou,  537 
expelling    powers,   abdominal   muscles, 
158 
contraction  of  uterus,  157 

strength,  158 
force  of   uterine    contractions, 

158 
pelvic  floor  action,  159 
uterine  changes  in    shape   and 
position,  158 
face  presentations,  465 
false  or  spurious,  in  ectopic  gestation, 

380 
final  duties  of  physician,  247 
first  stage,  bladder  and  rectum,  201 
emotional  influences,  201 
management,  234 
l)ains,  200 

preparation  of  patient  for,  239 
pulse.  201 
secretions,  201 
show,  200 

thinning  of  cervix,  201 
following   operations    for    uterine    dis- 
placements, 456 
general  rules  in  management  of,  237 
hemorrhages  in,  516 
hydrostatic  {)ressure  in,  198 
immature,  treatment  of,  356 
iu  bicornate  uterus,  453 
in  compressed  pelvis,  410 
induction  of,  in  ana'niia,  406 
in  eclampsia,  547 
in  hydramnios,  305 
in  pre-eclamptic  state,  544 
Krause's  method,  520 
influence  of  contracted  pelvis  on,  428 
in  kyphotic  pelvis,  446 
in  scoliotic  pelvis,  449 
in  twin  births,  493 

irregularity  of  action  of  uterus  in,  417 
management  of,  211 
first  stage  in,  234 
in  l)irth  of  trunk,  243 
in  brow  i)resentation,  470 
in  face  ])resentation,  468 
in  niultii)le  j)regnancy,  302 
in  occii>ito-posterior  cases,  464 
ill  jiclvic,  i)rcseiitation,  473 
in  i)lacciita  jira-via,  520 
in  jihual  births,  493 
in  second  stage,  237 
in  transverse,  presentation,  484 
mechanical  elements  of,  157 
mechanism  of,  192 
anomalies,  409 

of  expellant  forces.    111 
in  brow  jiresc'itat  ion,  469 
in  face  prescntatidu,  467 
in  flat  rachitic  jiclvis,  433 
iu  obliquely  contracted  i>elvis,  438 


Labor,   mechanism  of,    In  occipito-posterior 
l)osition,  462 
ill  pelvic  presentation,  472 
main  factors  in,  409 
with  large  foetus,  487 
method  of  keeping  history  of,  227 
missed,  358 

fate  of  child  in,  359 
treatment  of,  358 
normal,  192 

definition  of  192 
duration  of,  192 
nurse's  prejiaiation  for,  233 
occiput-posterior   cases,    operative    pro- 
cedures in,  464 
pains  of,  200 
passages  in,  parts  of  pelvis,  160 

pelvis,  bonv,  obstetric  anatomy   of, 
159 
brim  of,  162 
false,  162 
joints  of,  160 

sacro-coccygeal,  160 
sacro-iliac,   160 
svmphvsis  pubis,  161 
true,  "162 
pathology  of,  409 

perineal  stage,  management  of,  241 
physiology  of,  157 
positions  during,  237 
precipitate,  411 
causes  of,  411 
post-partum  hemorrhage  following, 

527 
sequehe  of,  412 
treatment  of,  412 
prediction  of  date  of,  150 
premature,  358 
causes  of,  359 
definition  of,  340,  661 
induction  of,  661 

in  obliquely  contracted  pelvis, 
438 
in  multiple  pregnancy,  302 
methods  of  inducing,  670 
operation  of  induction  of,  670 
treatment  of,  359 
prematurity  of,  in  plural  births,  496 
preparation  for,  233 
of  bed  for.  234 
of  patient  for,  232 
of  room  for,  233 
prejiaratory  treatment  for,  211 
proiiable  date  of,  149 
prognosis,  in  normal,  236 
prolonged,  central  jiarulysis  from,  632 
record  of,  225 

retraction  of  pelvic  floor  in,  200 
second  stage  of,  206 

clinical  ])henoiiiena  of,  206 
delivery  of  trunk  in,  206 
descent  in,  mechanism  of,  201 
examination  during,  237 
extension  in,  mechanism  of,  204 
external  rotation  in,  mechanism  of, 

206 
flexion  in,  mechanism  of,  203 
management  of,  237 
moulding  of  head  in,  207 
restitution  in,  mechanism  of.  206 
rotation  in.  mechanism  of,  203 
spasm  of  uterus  in,  417 
causes  of,  417 
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Labor,  spasm  of  uterus  in,  diagnosis  of,  417 
prognosis  of,  41s 
treatment  of,  418 
spurious,  changes  after,  380 
in  ectoi>ic  gestation,  380 
stages  of,  VJ2 

third   stage  of,  clinical   phenomena  of, 
•209 
management  of,  'J44 
uterine  retraction  in,  19(i 
vaginal  examination  in  first  stage,  235 
walking  about  in  first  stage,  236 
with  contracted  pelvis,  420 

treatment  of,  42S» 
with  fcetal  monstrosity,  407 
with  "funnel-shaped"  jielvis,  430 
with  justo-major  iielvis,  427 
with  justo-miiior  ))elvis,  428 
with  pelvic  anomalies,  430 
witli  spondylolisthetic  pelvis,  444 
Laceration   of  perineum,  immediate  suture 
of,  to  prevent  infection,  619 
repair  of.  652 
vaginal,  649 

complete,  656 
immediate  repair  of,  649 
walls,  251 
vulvar,  649 

complete,  656 
immediate  repair  of,  649 
superficial  external,  651 
Lactation,  257 

during  puerperium,  257 
length  of  period  of,  258 
termination  of,  263 
Lactose  in  urine,  125 

during  pregnancy,  562 
Lanugo,  disappearance  of,  116 
Larynx,  development  of,  107 
Laxatives  for  use  in  pregnancy,  154 
Lead-poisoning  a  cause  of  abortion,  342 
Lecithin  in  milk,  280 
Lemon   juice   in   post-partum    hemorrhage, 

531 
Levator  ani,  action  of,  619 
Ligament,  ano-coccygeal,  .32 
broad,  development  of.  111 

(mesosalpinx),  anatomy  of,  46 
greater  sacro-sciatic,  163 
iiifuudibulo-pelvicum,  46 
interosseous,  160 
lesser  sacro-sciatic,  163 
of  bladder,  37 
of  Cooper,  66 
of  ovaries,  53 
of  pelvis,  160 
of  uterus,  62 
pubic,  161 

round,  of  uterus,  .53 
rigidity  of,  134 
sacro-iliac,  160 
sacro-sciatic,  greater,  163 
lesser,  163 

relation  to  pelvic  outlet,  163 
suspensorium  ovarii,  46 
triangular,  31 

anatomy  of,  37 
uterine,  anatomy  of,  5.3,  62 
utero-sacral,  30 
Ligamentum  arcuatum    161 
Liml>s,  fo'tal,  prolapse  of,  486 
Lineie  alhicantes,  132,  151 
Liquor  amnii,  201 


Liquor  amnii,  eomi)osition  and  function  of, 
84 

foUieuli,  72 

secretion  of,  84 
Lithopedion,  381 
Liver,  abnormal  location  of,  331 

circulation  of,  in  embryo,  94 

development  of,  106 

diseases  of,  in  fa-tus,  338 

during  pregnancy,  123 

of  new-born  child,  270 

tumors  of,  obstructing  labor,  462 
Local  causes  of  abortion,  343 

conditions   to  be   treated    in    puerperal 
insanity,  5S1 
Location  of  anterior  shoulder,  216 

of  cei)halic  ])roniinence,  217 

of  fcetal  back  and  small  parts,  213 
heart,  218 
Lochia,  254 

alba,  254 

amount  of,  254 

bacteriological   examination  of  a  series 
of  cases,  590 

effect  of  stoppage  of,  577 

in  abortion,  349 

in  jiuerperal  infection,  607 

rubra,  254 

serosa,  254 

stoppage  of,  in  puerperal  insanity,  577 
Lolilein,  measurement  of  pelvis,  425 
Lordosis  deforming  pelvis,  449 
Lubricants,  232 
Lungs,  development  of,  107 

diseases  of,  in  fojtus,  337 

of  new-born  child,  268 
Lying-in  chamber,  during  puerperium,  261 

prei>aration  of,  233 
Lymphangitis,  puerperal,  594 
Lymphatics,  diseases  of,  in  foetus,  337 

of  mammary  gland,  70 

of  newborn  child,  271 

of  pelvic  floor,  .54 

of  pudendum,  20 

MACERATION  of  foetus,  334 
Magnesium   sulphate   to   induce  abor- 
tion, 664 
Major  operations  as  cause  of  abortion,  343 
Malacia  in  pregnancy,  405 
Malarial  fever  simulating   jiuerpcral    infec- 
tion, 612 
Malnutrition  in  foetus,  334 
Malpighian  bodies,  development  of,  109 
Malpighii,  bodies  of,  109 
Malpositions  in  jilacenta  pra-via,  519 
in  twin  births,  493 
with  prola]isus  funis,  498 
Malpresentation  in  placenta  pra'via,  519 

with  prolapsus  funis,  498 
Malrotatioii  of  head  in  breecli  cases,  480 
Mammary  glands,  accessory  glands  of,  66 
anatomy  of,  64 
changes  of,  in  pregnancy,  65 
hygiene  of,  during  pregiuincy,  153 
lobes  of.  (i5 
lymphatics  of.  70 
nerves  of,  70 

signs  of  pregnancy  in,  128 
vessels  of,  68 
infection,  source  of,  .571 
signs    of   pregnancy.      See    Pregnancy, 
diagnosis  of. 
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Management  of  labor,  234 
Manual  dilatation  in  eclampsia,  552 
in  placenta  pnevia,  .^22 
extraction  in  pelvic  i)resentatious,  478 
Massage  in  birth  paralyses,  632 

mammary,  572 
Mastitis,  570 

etiology  of,  570 

forms  of,  572 

in  new-burn  child,  638 

treatment  of,  f!3s 
prophylactic  treatment  of,  572 
symptoms  of,  571 
trealnjent  of,  572 
snpi)uration  in,  573 
Mastnrl)ation,  changes  in  breast  from,  130 
Mauriceau  method  of  manual  extraction,  478 
Maxilla,  inferior,  development  of,  104 

fracture  of,  at  birth,  630 
Maxillary  process,  104 
McLean's  bag  in  placenta  prtevia,  522 
Meatus  urinarius,  auatomj'  of,  21 
Meconium,  202 

in  diagnosis  of  l)reech  cases,  471 
Medulla  oblongata,  development  of,  98 
Medullary  groove,  80 

plate,  80 
Jlelancholia,  puerperal,  578 
Membrana  granulosa  of  Graafian   follicle,  53 
Meml)rane,  j)seudo-di])htheritic,  in  i)ueri)eral 

vaginitis,  592 
Membranes,  adhesion  of,  208 
caution  in  delivery  of,  072 
conditions  of,  for  application  of  forceps, 

679 
detachment  of.  208 
early  rujiture  of.  198 
examination  of,  245 

in  premature  labor,  671 
in  face  presentations,  468 
in  multi])le  jn-egnancy.  300 
premature   rujiture  of,  a  cause   of  pro- 
lapsus funis.  498 
rupture  of,  201,  238 
during  labor,  238 
in  accidental  hemorrhage,  526 
in  partial  detachment  of  placenta, 

520 
in  uterine  inertia,  416 
separation  of,  in  induction  of  labor,  671 
uterine  development  of,  82 
with  twins,  300 
Meningeal  ajx  plexy  in  newborn  child,  632 
Meningitis,  diagnosis  from  eclampsia,  541 
Meningoc(>le,  627 
Menstrual  discharge,  71 
Menstruation,   apparent,  during  preguancv, 
127 
causes  of,  71 

character  of  discharge,  71 
coincident  with  ovulation,  73 
disturbances  of,  in  ectopic  gestation,  371 
duration  of,  71 
ill  pregnancy,  126 
normal.  71 
occurrence  of.  71 
physiology  of,  'l 
return  of,  after  labor,  249 
suppression  of.  diagnostic  value,  126 
Mental  atfections  in  jiregnancy,  407 

condition,    care  of,  during  puerperium, 
261 
during  pregnancy,  155 


Mental  impressions  a  cause  of  onset  of  labor, 
195 
rest  in  puerperium,  260 
Mercurial  oiutmeut  in  congenital  svphilis, 

()44 
Mercuric  chloride  as  an  antiseptic,  229 

iodide  as  an  antiseptic,  229 
Mesenchj'me,  79 
Mesentery,  development  of,  106 
Mesoderm,  develojiment  of,  78 
of  ovum,  7f< 

tissues  developed  from,  80 
Mesogastrium.  105 
Mesorectum,  32 
Mesothelium,  79 
Metritis,  chronic,  146 

puerj)eral,  595 
Metrorrhagia,    a   contraindication    to  nurs- 
ing, 274 
Milk  and  cream  mixtures.  284 

changes  in,  from  sterilization,  287 
conden.sed,  288 
cows',  dilution  of,  2S1 
modifying  of,  281 
removal  of  casein  from,  282 
effect  of  excess  of  fat  in,  289 

of  sugar  in,  289 
"fever."  610 

no  such  thing,  256 
Gartner's,  286 
human,  abnormal,  276 

eliemical  comi)osition  of,  258 
comjxtsition  of,  274 

at  different  months,  277 
daily  secretions,  276 
normal,  275 
table  oi^  variation,  276 
variations  in  quantity  and  compo- 
sition, 276 
vs.  cows',  279 
liy]H'rsecretion  of,  572 
laboratories.  288 
maternal,  274 

presence  of  bacteria  in,  571 
mechanical  modification  of,  2S6 
microscopical  examination  of,  275 
modified,  281,  282 

Rotch,  284 
Pasteurization  of,  287 
peptonization  of,  284 
preparation  of,  Vigier's  method,  284 
secretion  of,  in  pregnancy,  130 
stasis,  570 
sterilized,  286 

advantages  of,  287 
Miscarriage  (immature  labor),  340 

definition  of,  340 
Mitral  valve,  lesions  of,  563 
Mole,  blood,  346 
fleshy,  346 
tubal,  3(i9 
vesi(;ular.  309 
Monro,  foramen  of,  97 
Mons  pubis.     See  Mons  veneris. 
Mons  veneris,  anatomy  of,  17 
Monsters,  doul)le,  obstructing  labor,  497 
foetal,  diagnosis  of,  467 
relation  of,  to  labor,  497 
Monstrosities  in  mulliiile  jiregnancy,  301 

obstructing  hiljor.  496 
Mf)ntgomery,  follicles  of,  130 

glands  of,  (i5 
Monti  modification  of  milk,  285 
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Morbus  cajruleiis,  causes  of,  90 
MorKagui,  cysts  ol",  50 
Mortality  in  ccl;uiii)sia,  54.'5 

matcrual,  in  concealed  "accidental bem- 
orrbage,"  524 
in  placenta  prspvia,  519 
in     podalic     version     for    placenta 

prievia,  523 
in  rupture  of  uterus,  5H  * 
Morula  of  ovum,  77 
Motber,  examination  of,  after  labor,  246 

dangers  to,  from  version,  714 
Moulding  of  f<etal  bead,  207 

excessive,  (J29 
Moutb,  develojnuent  of,  103 
Mil  Her,  ducts  of,  44 
Mummification  of  tVetus,  334 
Murpby  binder,  572 

Muscles,  abdominal,  action  of,  in  labor,  158 
coccygeus,  40 

compressor  uretbrse,  anatomy  of,  44 
constrictor  vagi  use,  anatomy  of,  34 
corrugator  cutis  ani,  30 
erector  clitoridis,  anatomy  of,  34 
Gutbrie's,  44 

injuries  to,  in  newborn  cbild,  530 
internal  spbincter  ani,  anatomy  of,  31 
iscbio-bulbosus,  34 
iscbio-cavernosus,  34 
levator  ani,  anatomy  of,  37 
obturator  iuternus,  anatomy  of,  35 

relation  to  parturient  canal,  173 
plates,  development  of,  81 
pyriformis,  anatomy  of,  35 

relation  to  parturient  canal,  173 
spbincter  ani  externus,  anatomy  of,  32 
in  tern  us.  anatomy  of,  31 
vaginse,  anatomy  of,  21,  34 
transversus  perinei,  anatomy  of,  34 
Muscular  sj'stem,  diseases  of,  in  foetus,  338 
Myomata,  uterine,  with  prolapsus  funis,  498 
Myotomes,  development  of,  81 

VTABOTHIAN  follicles,  61 
li     Naegele's  rule,  150 
Kffivi,  337 

Napbtbalin  internally,  indication  for,  582 
Nasal  passages,  development  of,  105 
pits,  105 
process,  105 
Nausea  and  vomiting,   diagnostic  value  of, 
127 
during  pregnancy,  399 
Navel,  protrusion  of,  131 
Neck-bend  of  embryonic  brain,  96 
Ne]>britis,  acute,  an  indication  for  induction 

of  abortion,  662 
Nerves  of  Fallopian  tubes,  57 
of  mammary  gland,  70 
of  ovaries,  57 
of  pelvic  floor,  54 
of  pudendum,  54 
of  uterus,  57 
of  vagina,  55 
Nervous  system,  brain,  neck-bend,  96 
primary  bead-bend,  96 
Varolian  bend,  96 
central,  development  of,  96 
cbanges  in,  during  pregnancy,  125 
diseases      of,     contraindication     to 

nursing,  274 
disorders  of,  in  pregnancy,  407 
fore-brain,  96 


Nervous  system,  hind-brain,  96 

mid-brain,  96 
Neural  canal,  hO 

of  newborn  cbild,  267 
organs  of  special  sense,  99 
primary  cerebral  vesicles,  96 
spinal  cord,  98 
Neuralgia  in  i)regnancy,  408 
Nipple,  anatomy  of,  65 
erectility  of,  130 

shields,  use  of,  with  sore  nipples,  569 
Nipples,  anomalies  and  diseases  of,  567 
treatment  of.  569 
care  of,  212 

during  pregnancy,  153,  568 
■infection  from,  570 
irritation  of,  to  stimulate  uterine  con- 
traction, 663 
sore,  563 

etiology  of,  568 
treatment  of,  568 
curative,  569 
preventive,  568 
Nitrate  of  silver  in  fissured  nipples,  569 

in  ophthalmia,  642 
Nose,  development  of,  105 
Notocbord,  81 

Nourishment  during  puerpcrium,  259 
Nuclein  in  milk,  280 

in  treatment  of  i>uerperal  infection,  626 
Nucleolus  of  ovum.  74 
Nucleus  of  ovum,  74 

segmentation  of.  76 
Nurse,  antiseptic  precautions  for,  232 
Nursing-bottles,  290 
Nursing,  hygiene  of,  262 
maternal,  273 

contraindications  to,  274 
of  infant,  contraindications  to,  262 

time  of,  273 
of  newborn  child,  273 
painful,  relief  of.  569 
to  stimulate  uterine  contractions,  262 
weaning  cbild,  263 
wet-,  278 
Nutrition,  maternal,  changes  due  to  preg- 
nancy, 124 
weight  as  a  sign  of,  291 
NymphjE.     See  Labia  minora. 

OATMEAL-water  in  diluting  milk,  281 
Obesity  vs.  pregnancy,  146 
Obstetric  examination,  objects  of,  155 

surgery,  649 
Obstetrician,  armamentarium  of,  227 

duties  of.  during  labor,  211 
Obturator  foramen.  163 
Occipital  protuberance,  177 
Occiput,  177 

Occiput-posterior  cases,  abnormal  forms,  463 
diagnosis  of,  462 
medianism  of  labor.  462 
CEdenia  during  pregnancy,  123 

f(rtal,  338 

general,  of  fa^tus  obstructing  labor,  491 

in  hydramuios,  305 

of  vulva,  cause  of  dystocia,  4.59 

suprapubic,  in  plural  pregnancy,  302 
ffisopiiagus.  develoinneiit  "f,  105 
Oidiuni  ait'icans,  644 
Olfactory  jilates,  105 
Oligo-bydramnios,  304 

in  plural  births,  493 
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Oligo-hydraninios,  relation  of,  to  talipes,  338 
Omentum,  develoimient  of,  ItMi 
Oniphalo-niesenteric  vessels,  91 
Oniplialoeele,  316 
Oiiphoritis,  puerperal,  595 
Operating  gown,  tjri'J 

suit,  S.VZ 
Operation  for  immediate  repair  of  internal 
vaginal  lacerations,  (553 
of  lacerated  cervix,  GtiO 
Operations,  episiotoniy,  213 

for  i)eriueal  ojierations,  (153 
Operative  interference  in  delayed  labor,  417 
Ophthalmia  neonatorum,  G41 

treatment  of,  ()42 
Opisthotonus  in  eclainj)sia,  53(5 
Opium  in  abortion,  351 

iu  ''accidental  hemorrliage,"  525 

iu  delayed  labor,  415 

in  echunpsia,  54(i 

in  thnateni'd  abortion,  351 

in  uterine  inc-rtia,  415 
Optic  cup,  primary,  99 
secondary,  100 

nerves,  development  of,  97 

vesicles,  development  of,  97 
Oral  plate,  103 

Organic  diseases  as  cause  of  abortion,  342 
Organs,    abdominal,     enlargement     of,    re- 
sembling iiregnauoy,  147 

of  Rosenmiiller.     l^ee  Parovarium, 
development  of,  111 

of  special  sense,  development  of,  99 
Osseous  s.vstem,    changes   in,  due  to  preg- 
nancy, 124 
diseases  of,  in  fcrtus,  338 
Osteophytes,  puerperal,  124 
Ostium  vaginse,   21 
Otocyst.     ^ee  Auditory  vesicle,  102 
Outlet,  pelvic,  diameters  of,  168 
landmarks  of,  163 
plane  of,  165 
Ovarian  cystoma,  diagnosis  from   hydram- 
nios,  306 

pregnancy,  360 
Ovaries,  anatomy  of,  50 

nerves  of,  57 

vessels  of,  57 
Ovary,  cortical  zone  of,  52 

cystoma  rv.  pregnancy,  147 

development  of,  110 

tumors  of,  cause  of  dystocia,  461 

tunica  albuginea  of,  52 

zona  vasculosa  of,  52 
Oviducts,     i^ee  Fallopian  tubes. 
Ovula  of  Naboth,  61 
Ovulation,  physiology  of,  72 
Ovum,  changes  in,  in  ectopic  gestation,  365 

develo]iiiient  of,  73 

fert  ilizat  ion  of,  73,  75 

loosening  attachment  of,  in  labor,  194 

maturation  of,  73,  74 

nourishment  of,  83 

zoini  pcUucida  of,  74 
radiata  of,  74 
Oxygen  in  i:clami)sia,  553 

inhalations  in  pre-ecJamptic  state,  544 
Oza?na  a  source  of  infection  iu  puerperium, 
597 

PAD,  perineal,  653 
Pain  in  ecto])ic  gestation,  380 
Pains,  after-,  209,  254,  261 


Pains  in  uterine  inertia,  413 
rupture,  5U9 
labor-,  200 

weakness  of,  412 
Pallor  in  insanity,  579 
Palpation  of  anterior  shoulder,  216 
of  cejihalic  i)rinninence.  217 
of  fa-tal   parts  in   abdominal    examina- 
tion, 132 
of  lower  fcetal  \w\v.  214 
of  np|)er  fotai  pole.  21<i 
Palpitation  during  pregnancy,  123,  405 

from  heart  lesions,  564 
Pampiniform  ))Iexus,  57 
Pancreas,  development  of,  107 
Pander,  islands  of,  88 
Paralysis,  central,  in  newborn  child,  632 
Duchenne's,  diagnosis  of,  631 

in  newborn  child,  631 
Erb's,  631 

facial,  in  newborn  child,  630 
Parametritis,  jmerperal,  595 
Parietal  ]irotuberanee,  177 
Paroophoron,  anatomy  of,  53 
Parovarium,  111 
anatomy  of,  53 
development  of.  111 
Pars  intermedialis.  26 
Parsley,  eebolic  action  of,  663 
Passages,  maternal,  obstructions  of,  indicat- 
ing use  of  forceps,  680 
Pathology  of  foetus,  317 

of  pregnancy, 299 
Patient,     disinfection     of,     prei)aratorj'    to 

labor,  613 
Pelvic  deformities,  classification  of,  426 
fascia,  anatomy  of,  35 
floor,  action  of,  in  labor,  159, 
anatomy  of,  32 

blood-  and  nerve-supply  of,  54 
changes  iu,  due  to  pregnancy,  122 
fascia*  of,  649 
measurements  of,  173 
muscles  of,  3'2-34 
retraction  of,  in  labor,  200 
segments  of,  173 
structure  of.  173 
organs,  care  of,  during  pregnancy,  154 
female,  anatomy  of,  17-70 
hygiene  of,  during  jjregnancy,  154 
peritoneum,  changes  due  to  pregnancy, 

121 
presentation,  a  cause  of  dystocia,  470 
diagnosis  of,  471 
etiology  of,  470 
frequency  of,  470 
general  management  of.  473 
malrotation  of  head,  480 
management  of    sjiecial    conditions 
in,     constriction     of 
head  by  uterus,  477 
impaction  of  breech,  475 

of  head,  478 
non-engagement  at 

brim.  474 
U]>ward      dis]ila<'enu'nt 
of  arms,  47 (> 
mechanism  of,  472 

abnormalities  of,  473 
methods  of  deliverv,  after  embrylu- 
eia,  479  " 
forcei)s  extraction,  478 
manual  extraction,  478 
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Pelvic  deformities,  prognosis  of,  472 
Pelvimeter,  228 

Baudelocque's,  423 
Collyer's,  220 
Hirst's,  224 
Pelvimetry,  422 
exteriial,  223 
internal,  222,  424 
in  pelvic  deformities,  422 
prognosis  of,  472 
Pelvis.     Kee  Labor. 

anchylosis  of  joints  of,  446 

anomalies  of  size,  shape,  or  inclination, 

42!) 
anteroposterior  diameters  of,  422 
articulations  of,  during  i)regnancy,  122 
bony,  development  of,  113 
brim  of,  1(J2 

plane  of,  165 
cavity  of,  true,  163 
changes  due  to  pregnancy,  122 
compressed  (malacosteon),  440 
diagnosis  of,  440 
etiology  of,  440 
influence  of,  ou  labor,  441 
pseudo-malacosteou,  441 
treatment  of,  441 
constituent  parts  of,  160 
contracted,  forceps  in,  680 

obliquely  (Naegele  pelvis),  437 
etiology  and  diagnosis  of,  438 
from  imperfect  use  of  one  limb, 

438 
from  lateral  curvature  of  spine. 
439 
transversely  (Robert  pelvis),  439 
from  kyphosis  of  spine,  440 
deep,  430 
deformities  of,  420 

sequabiliter-justo-major,  427 

justo-miuor,  427 
causes  of,  in  early  life,  422 
classification  of,  426 
diagnosis  of,  422 
distorted  by  anchylosis  of,  446 

by  double  dislocation  backward 

of  femora,  444 
by  fracture  of  pelvis,  446 
by  injuries,  disease,  or  tumors, 

444 
by  tumors,  444 
due  to  spinal  curvature,  446 
dwarf  form,  427 

flat,  non-rachitic,  etiology  and  diag- 
nosis of,  430 
rachitic,  431 

breech  delivery  in,  434 
diagnosis  of,  433 
etiology  of  132 
treatment  of,  435 
simple,  4.30 
frequency  of,  421 
from  osteomalacia,  422 
from  rachitis,  422 
from  tul)erculosis,  422 
funnel-shaped,  430 
infantile,  427 

in  relation  to  post-partum  state,  450 
justo-minor,  etiology  of,  427 

treatment  of  labor  in,  429 
kyphoscoliotic,  449 
kyphotic,  446 

diagnosis  of,  447 


Pelvis,  deformities  of.  lordosis  of,  449 
masculine,  429 
most-frequent  varieties,  421 
Naegele,  431,  4.37 
obliquely  contracted,  436 

imperfect   development  of 
one  sacral  ala, 
437 
diagnosis  of,  \t^:i 
etiology  of,  43-^ 
iuflufiicc  on    la- 
bor, 438 
treatuunt  of,  438 
use  of  one  limb,  438 
lateral   curvature  of  .spine 
in,  439 
pseudo-mahicosteon,  433 
pseudo-rachitic,  441 
rachitic,  generally  contracted,  433 
infantile,  433 
rostrate,  433 

treatment  of  labor  in,  435 
Robert,  439 
scoliotic,  448 
siiallow,  429 
split,  446 
spondylolisthetic,  442 

etiology  and  diagnosis  of,  143 
transversely   contracted    imperfect 
development   of    both   sacral 
ala,  439 
kyphosis,  440 
uniformly  contracted,  427 
enlarged,  427 
diameter  of,  diagonal  conjugate,  424 
transverse,  167,  424 
true  conjugate,  167 
doubly  obliquely  contracted,  439 
dwarf,  427 
dynamic,  169 

measurements,  external,  169 
internal,  169 
examination  of,  in  pregnancy.  168 
external  circumference  of,  170 

diameters  of,  in  deformities,  antero- 
posterior, 422 
in  deformity,  transverse,  424 
measurements  of,  in  deformed  pel- 
ves, 422 
in  deformities,  oblique,  424 
false,  162 
fractures  of,  446 
Hirst's  measurement  of,  425 
inclination  of,  166 
inferior  strait,     f'ce  Outlet, 
inlet.     .'•Vc  lirim. 
internal  diameters  of.  167 

measurements  of,  168,  424 
diagonal  conjugate,  424 
istiimus.     See  Brim, 
landmarks  at  brim,  162 

at  outlet,  l(i3 
Lohlein's  measurement  of,  425 
male  r.f.  female.  171 
measurements  or'.  170 
of  Hirst,  425 
of  Lilhlein,  425 
middle  |>lane  of,  165 
minor    developmental    peculiarities   of, 

429 
niu.scles  of,  173 
obli(|ue  dianuters  of,  424 
obstetric  anatomy  of,  159 
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Pelvis,  obstetric  plaues  of,  164 
outlet  of,  1()2 

lihirio  of,  165 
liartuiiciit  axis  of,  174 
racial  dilU'reiift'S  in,  \~;l 
shape  of  pelvic  canal,  168 
small,  in  ])nerperal  eclampsia,  540 
soft  i)arts  of,  172 
static  measurements,  brim,  167 
middle  plane,  168 
outlet,  168 
true,  162 

cavity  of,  163 
margin  of,  162 
Penis,  development  of,  113 
Pennyroyal,  eebolic  action  of,  663 
Perch loiide  of  iron  not  to  be  used  in  post- 
partum hemorrhage,  531 
Perforation,  indications  for,  723 
Pericardial  effusion,  fiPta!,  491 
Perineal  body,  anatomy  of,  41 
ledge,  anatomy  of,  34 
space,  anatomy  of,  34 
boundaries  of,  17 
Perineum,  anatomy  of,  IS 

effect  of  extensive  rujjfure  of,  577 
immediate  repair  of,  658 
lacerations  of,  656 

in  precipitate  labor,  412 
prevention  of,  241 
Peritoneum  covering  the  ovary,  52 

pelvic,  121 
Peritonitis,  609 

in  cctojiic  gestation,  380 
]iuerpei"al  596 
Perivitelline  space,  74 

Pernumganate  method  of  disinfection,  231 
Peroxide    of    hydrogen    as    an    antiseptic, 

230 
Pfliiger,  cords  of.  111 
Phantom  tumor  vs.  pregnancy,  148 
Pharynx,  development  of,  104 
Phlebitis,  puerperal,  593 
Phlegmasia  alba  dolens,  596 

in  puei']>eral  infection,  610 
Physiology  of  ovulation,  72 

of  pregnancy,  71-156 
Physometra,  359 
Pica  of  pregnancy,  405 
Pigmentation  in  pregnancy,  128,  132 
of  abdomen  in  preguancv,  134 
of  breasts,  128 

of  nipples  and  abdomen,  257 
Pilocarpine  in  eclampsia,  551 

in  indu(dng  labor,  663 
Piuard's  rule,  487 
Placenta,  accessory,  311 
adherent,  671 

caiises  of,  672 
treatment  of.  673 
after  abortion.  348 
anomalies  of,  311 
of  ])osition.  311 
of  shape.  311 
of  size,  311 
battledore,  311 

calcareous  degeneration  of,  314 
causes  of  retention  of,  672 
changes  of,  in  tubal  jiregnancy,  369 
circumvallata,  311 
complete;  separation  of,  in  placenta  prse- 

via.  523 
cotyledons  of,  86 


Placenta,  Crede's  method    of  expulsion  of, 
244 
cysts  of,  314 
detachment  of,  208 

in  jilaccnta  pra>via,  524 
diseases  of,  312 
examination  of,  245 

in  i)remature  labor,  671 
expression  of,  244 
expulsion  of,  in  labor,  208 

in  twin  birth,  302 
fatty  degeneration  of,  314 
horseshoe  shape,  517 
infarcts  of,  diagnosis  and  treatment  of, 
313 

eflfects  of,  on  fcetus,  313 

etiology  of,  313 

frecpiency  and  jjathology  of,  312 
in  multiple  pregnancy,  300 
iayiM's  of,  86 
location  of,  220 

from  external  signs,  134 
marginata,  311 
membranacea,  311 
method  of  exjmlsion  of,  208,  618 
partial  separation    of,  in   placenta   prae- 

via,  52:5 
position  of,  311 
prgevia,  516 

as  cause  of  abortion,  344 

diagnosis  of,  518 

etiology  and  symptoms  of,  517 

examination  of,  by  vagina,  518 

frequency  of,  516 

hemorrhage  from,  etiology  of,  517 

instruments  used  in  cases  of,  521 

post-partum  hemori'bage  from,  528 

rupture   of    membranes    in   partial 
detacliment  of,  .520 

structural  aiuimalies  of,  517 

symptoms  of,  517 

treatment  of,  519 

after  the  foetus  is  viable,  519 
'befoi'e  the  seventh  mouth,  519 

varieties  of,  516 
primitive  blood-vessels  of,  88 
retained,  671 

causes  of,  672 

secondary  hemorrhage  from,  533 

treatment  of,  672 
shape  of,  311 
size  of,  311 
spuria,  311 
structure  of,  86 
succenturiata,  310,  311 
syphilis  of,  314 

treatment    of,    in    Csesareau    section, 
739 

in  rupture  of  uterus,  512 
tumors  of,  314 
white  infarctions  of,  312 
with  twins,  300 
Placenta'  in  triplet  births,  496 
spuria',  314 

succenturiata-,  300,  311 
Placental  aiii>i)lexy,  312 

symptoms  and  treatment  of,  313 
separation,  nu'cbanism  of,  671 
Placentitis,  '.\\A 

adlu-rent  jdacenta  from,  672 
Planes  of  fretal  head.  179 
of  pelvis,  brim,  165 

middle,  165 
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Planes  of  pelvis,  outlft,  lti5 
Pleura,  development  of,  107 
Pleural  sacs,  development  of,  107 
Plexuses,  nerve,  inferior  liypo<;astric,  57 
ovarian,  57 
venous,  of  ovaries,  57 
(if  vagina,  55 
l)anipiuiform,  57 
Plica  transversalis  recti,  31 
Plural  birtlis.  cause  of  dystocia,  493 
Pneumocorcus  in  ituerperal  infection,  587 
Pneumonia,  ftetal,  337 
Polar  globule,  75 
Polygalactia,  575 
Polyhydramnios,  305 
Polypi,  decidual,  3-lti 

uterine,    secondary    hemorrhage    from, 
534 
Polypus  of  uterus,  cause  of  dystocia,  458 
diagnosis  from  inversion,  504 
placental,  after  abortion,  346 
Pons  Varolii,  development  of,  97 
Porro-CiEsareau  operation,  743 
advantages  of,  743 
for  carcinoma  of  cervix  with  preg- 
nancy, 158 
indications  for,  743 
in  malacosteon  pelvis,  441 
technique  of,  743 
section,  indications  for,  743 

technique  of  operation,  743 
Position  of  child,  definition  of,  181 

determination  of,  from  foetal  heart- 
sounds,  137 
diagnosis  of,  213 

mento-anterior,  indication   for   for- 
ceps in,  680 
occipito-posterior,  indication  for  for- 
ceps in,  680 
relative  frequeucy  of,  182 
varieties  of,  182 
of    presenting    part,    determination   of, 
181,  182 
Posterior  commissure,  18 
Post-partum  heuiorrhage,  secondary,  causes 

and  ti'eatment  of,  533 
Posture,  definition  of,  191 
for  prolapse  of  cord,  500 
obstetric,  during  labor,  237 
of  foetus,  191 

of  patient  iu  forceps  operation,  683 
Pouch,  vesico-uterine,  43 
Prteputium,  anatomy  of,  19 
i'rague  grasp  Iti  pelvic  presentation,  478 
Pre-eclamptic  state,  535 

treatment  of,  543 
Pregnanev.  abdominal,  360 
signs  of.  131 
without  rujiture,  376 
affected  with  justo-niajor  pelvis,  427 
changes  iu  maternal  organs  caused  bv, 

117 
cornual.  360.  392 
diagnosis  of,  126 

abdominal  signs  of,  131 

auscultation,  134 
heart,  ffctal,  134 

maternal.  134 
murmur,  umbilical.  l^fT 

uterine.  137 
shock,  fo'tal,  13': 
inspection,  contrmr.  131 
pigmentation,  132 


Pregnancy,  diagnosis  of,  abdonunal  signs  of, 
inspection,   siriatiou, 
1.J2 
value  of,  132 
palpation.  92 

ballot  t.iiient,  1.33 
contractions,  133 
fu;tal  movements,  133 

liarts,  132 
size  of  fundus,  132 
summary  of,  131 
history  of,  126 
mammary  signs  in,  128 

breast  enlargement,  128 
milk  secretion,  130 
])igmentation,  128 
primary  areola,  128 
secondary  areola,  130 
summary  of,  128 
value  of,  130 
veins  of,  128 
nausea  and  vomiting,  127 
order  of  examination,  131 
preparation  for  examination,  131 
pelvic  signs,  early  change  iu  uterus, 
140 
intermittent    contractions, 

141 
method  of  examination  of, 

138 
purplish  hue  of  cervix,  139 
of  vagina,  139 
quickening  in,  128 
salivation  in,  128 
signs  by  months  in,  145 
suppression  of  menses  in,  126 
differential,  in  early  months,  146 

iu  later  months,  146 
diseases  of,  394 

albuminuria.  398 
causes  of,  398 
diagnosis  of,  399 
treatment  of,  399 
toxsemia,  394 

etiology  of.  394 
nature  of  poisons  in.  395 
prophylaxis  of,  396 
symi)toms  and  diagnosis  of,  395 
treatment  of  :597 
disorders  of,  anrpniia.  406 
dental  caries.  405 
dyspncra.  407 
herpes.  408 
mental  affections,  407 
nausea  and  vomiting.  399 
svni])ti)ms  of.  .399 
treatnn-nt  of.  402 
neuralgia.  408 
palpitation,  405 
pica  or  malacia.  405 
ptyalism,  104,  405 
synco])c,  106 
duration  of,  149 
early  abortion  in.  311 
evidence  of  previous.  151 
extra-uterine.     Sci'  Ectopic  gestation, 
genei'al  changes  during,  122 
hygiene  of.  152 
bathing.  153 
clothing.  153 
coitus.  154 
diet,  152 
digestive  organs,  152 
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Preguaucy,  hygiene  of,  drugs,  155 

exaiuiuatioii  duriug,  155 

exercise,  153 

infectious  diseases,  1.55 

nianiiiiary  glands,  153 

nil  iiial  ciindition,  155 

pelvic  organs,  154 

rest,  153 

urine,  154 
infundibular.  360 
ill  iiaticnts  not  menstruating;  127 
interstitial,  oG(l 
niaiiageiuent  of,  152 
multiple,  299 

diagnosis  of,  301 

fncjuency  of,  299 

management  of  labor  in,  302 

mode  of  origin  of,  299 

pathology  of,  .301 

post-partum  hemorrhage  from,  527 

sex  of  twins,  300 
ovarian,  360 
l)athc)logy  of.  299 
pelvic  signs  of,  1.38 
jihysiology  of,  71-1.56 
l>lural,  heart-sounds  in,  137 
post-mortem  evidences  of  recent,  151 
previous,  evidence  of,  151 
recent,  signs  of.  265 
signs  of,  tabulated  by  months,  145 
spurious,  diagnosis  of,  148 
tubal.  :;60 

rujiture    of.    diagnosis    from    acci- 
dental hemorrhage,  525 

iiiiru])tured.  376 
twin,  diagnosis  from  liydramnios,  306 
valiu"  of  nianiniary  signs  in,  130 
Premature  infants,  care  of,  293 

labor,  definition  of,  340 
Preparations  i'or  labor,  232 
Presentation,  breech,  prolapse  of  limbs  in, 
486 
brow,  469 
definition  of,  181 

determination    of,    from    fcrtal    heart- 
sounds,  137 
diagnosis  of,  213 
face,  diagnosis  and  prognosis  of,  466 

etiology  of,  465 
head,  jiridapse  of  limbs  in,  486 
longitudinal,  IS] 

pelvic,  abnormalities  in  mechanism  of, 
473 

diagnosis  of.  471 

fre(|U(iicy  of.  470 

management  of   special   conditions 
in,  474 
relative  frequency  of,  181 
transverse.  181.  480 

decaiiitation  in.  731 

diagnosis  of,  4sl 

jiodalic  version  in.  701 

positions  in.  4*^1 

])rolai)se  of  limbs  in,  486 

s]iontaneoiis  delivery  in,  482 

varieties  of,  480 

version  in,  711 
varieties  of,  181 
vertex,  recognition  of.  2.36 
Presentations  in  twin  l)irfl)s.  493 

relative  fref|nency  of  dift'erent,  181 
Presenting  part,  181 
Primi])ara,  cclami).sia  in,  540 


Primitive  streak,  80 
Processus  globulari,  105 
Prochownick,  diet  to  jirevent  dystocia,  4.52 
Prolapse  of  limbs,  48() 

Prolapsus  funis,  diagnosis  and  prognosis  of, 
499 
frequency  and  etiology  of,  498 
indication  for  use  of  forceps  iu,  680 
treatment  of,  500 
uteri,  4.56 
Pronucleus,  female,  of  ovum,  75 

male,  of  ovum,  76 
Protargol  in  ophthalmia,  642 
Protuberances  of  Aetal  .skull,  177 
Pseudo-hermaphrodites,  female  type,  325 

male  type,  324 
Psychical  disorders  from  forceps  operation,^ 
681 
influence  in  puerperal  insauity  .576 
Ptyalism  in  pregnancy.  404 
Pudendum,  anatomy  of,  17 

vessels  and  nerves  of,  20 
Puerperal  fever,  epidemics  of,  596 
infection,  583 

air  a  source  of,  598 
auto-infection  in,  .599 
bacterioloiiy  of,  584 
curativi'  treatment  of,  619 
diagnosis  of,  (ill) 
etiology  of,  596 
external  modes  of,  598 
frequency  of.  ()05 
modes  of  external.  .593 
mortality  from.  ()()6 
organisms  causing,  583 
pathological  anatomy  of,  590 
symptomatology  of,  (;07 
treatment  of,  (il5 
insanity,  prognosis  of,  580 
symptoms  of,  577 
treatment  of,  580 
state,  definition  of.  249 
sweats,  257 
ulcer,  .591 
vaginitis,  .591 
woman,  care  of.  259 
Puerperium,  after-pains  of,  254 
bowels  in,  255 
care  of  genitalia  in,  261 

of  patient  in,  2.59 
condition  of  outlet  and  vagina,  250 
danger  of  infection  in,  250 
diagnosis  of,  266 
final  examination,  265 
lactation,  2.57 
patliology  of,  ,567 
physiology  of,  249 
pulse  in,  256 
temperature  in,  255 
urine  in,  255 

uterine  involution  in,  251 
visits  of  physicians,  264 
Pulmonary  congestion    in    pregnancy   from 
cardiac  disease,  .5(i4 
organs,  develojimcnt  of,  107 
Pulse  after  labor,  256 
chart,  226 

during  puerperium,  2.56 
ffptal,  during  labor,  201 
in  acute  anaMiiia.  518 
maternal,  in  labor.  201 
with  ]iost-iiartum  hemorrhage,  528 
Purgation  to  induce  abortion,  664 
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Purkinje,  vesicle  of,  74 

Putrefaction,  iutestiiuil  al).soi-]>^i()ii  of  lu-oil- 
ucts  of,  as  a  cause   of  j)iU'ri)eral    in- 
sanitv,  577 
of  foetus,  334 
Pytemia,  .")!)() 

symptouis  of,  in  puerperal  infection,  009 
Pyosalpiux,  (i08 
Pyrosis  in  preguancy,  394 

QUICKEXING,  appearance  of,  115 
diagnostic  value  of,  128 
reckoning  date  of  labor  from,  150 
Quinine,  as  cause  of  abortiou,  313 
('(•bi/lie  action  of,  GG3 
in  abortion,  ()63 
in  delayed  labor,  41(J 

RECESSUS  labyrinthi,  102 
Record,  obstetric  case-,  224 
Eectal  injections  of  salt  solution,  532 
Eecto-vaginal  pouch,  32 
Recto-vesical  ])oucb,  anatomy  of,  30 
Eectum,  ampulla  of,  31 
anatomy  of,  30,  173 
carcinoma  of.  cause  of  dystocia,  460 

secondary  hemorrhage  from,  534 
congenital  malformations  of,  629 
distention  of,  obstructing  labor,  460 
impacted,  a  cause  of  retained  placenta, 

672 
malformation  of,  in  newborn  child,  629 
relation  of,  to  parturient  canal,  173 
structure  of,  30 
Eespiration,  artificial,  in  asphyxia  of  new- 
born child,  634 
Byrd's  method,  635 
Laborde's  metliod,  636 
Schultze's  method,  635 
changes  in,  during  pregnancy,  123 
disorders  of,  in  pregnancy,  407 
following  labor,  257 
in  early  infancy,  268 
of  newborn  child,  271 
Eespiratory  organs,   maternal,  changes  due 

to  pregnancy,  123 
Eest  during  pregnancy,  153 
Restitution  of  fcetal  head,  206 
Retina,  development  of,  100 
Retraction  of  uterus,  245 
Eetrofiexiou  of  uterus  resembling  pregnancv, 

146 
Rheumatism,    chronic,    contraindication    to 

nursing,  274 
Rickets,  effect  of,  on  pelvis,  432 

pelvic  deformities  associated  with,  422 
Ring  of  Bandl,  197 
Rings,  cervical,  199 
Room,  lying-in,  261 
Rosenmiiller,  organ  of.  111 
Rotation,  comi.lete,  in  transverse  presenta- 
tion, 482 
external,  of  foetal  head,  206 
of  head  in  labor,  203 
Eotch,  cream  mixtures,  284 

infant  feeding,  288 
Round  ligament,  anatomy  of,  18,  53 
Rowbotham,  diet  to  prevent  dystocia,  452 
Rue,  ecbolic  action  of,  663 
Rupture  of  uterus,  506 

SACCHAEOMYCES  albicans,  644 
Sacculus,  development  of,  102 


Sacrum,  promontory  of,  162 
Saline  infusion,  in  eclam|isia,  551 

in  puerperal  infection,  623 
Salivation,  diagnostic  value  of,  128 
Salpingitis,  i>uerperal,  595 
Salt  solution,  532 

use  of,  in  eclampsia,  589 
Saprsemia,  a  cause  of  puerperal  insanitv,  577, 

589 
Savine,  a  cause  of  abortion,  343 
Schmorrs  theory  of  eclampsia,  538,  539 
Schneideriau    membrane,    development    of, 

105 
Sea  voyages,  effect  of,  on  menstruation,  127 
Secrretion,  vaginal,  in  labor,  201 
Secundines,    retained,    post-partum    hemor- 
rhage from,  527 
Semicircular  canals,  development  of,  102 
Seminiferous  tubules,  110 
Senses,  special,  of  new-born  child,  268 
Sepsis,  bacillary,  589 

following  abortion,  treatment  of,  355 

in  abortion,  350 

treatment  of,  355 

in  ecto]>ic  gestation,  381 

in  newborn  child  from  umbilical  infec- 
tion, 641 

puerperal,  treatment  of,  619 
Septa,  urethro-vaginal,  44 
Septic  infection  a  cause  of  puerperal  insan- 
ity, 477 
Septum,  inferior,  in  embryonic  circulation,  91 

recto- vaginal,  29 

superior,  in  embryonic  circulation,  99 

urethro-vaginal,  29,  43 

vesico-vaginal,  29 
Serum,   anti-streptococcus,  in  puerperal  in- 
fection, 624 
Sewer-gas,  infection  from,  598 
Sex  of  fcetus,   determination  of,  by  heart- 
sounds,  134 
Sexual  gland,  110 

organs,  development  of,  44,  110 
Shock,  foetal,  in  diagnosis,  138 
Shoulder,  anterior,  location  of,  216 

delivery  of,  in  normal  labor,  206 

presentation  of,  483 
Signs  of  pregnancy.      .SVe  Pregnancy,  diag- 
nosis of. 
in  diagnosis,  Hegar's,  140 
.Tacquemin's,  139 
Jewett's,  139,  MO 
Silkworm-gut  suture  in  vaginal  repairs,  654 
Sinciput,  177 
.Sinus  rhomboidalis.  80 

terminal  is.  of  jilacenta,  88 

uro-geuital.  111 

venosus,  91.  94 
Situs  transversus,  337 
Skeleton,  development  of.  113 
Skin,  changes  in,  due  to  pregnancy,  124 

diseases  of.  in  fo'tus,  3.39 

following  labor,  2.57 

of  newborn  child,  271 

pigmentation  of,  during  jiregnancy,  128 
Skull,  unduly  ossified,  cau.se  of  dystocia,  487 
SI  eel)  i"  pregnancy,  1.53 
Smegma,  secri'tion  of,  19 
Snu^llie  gras])  in  i)elvic  presentations,  478 

-Veit  method  of  manual  extraction,  478 
Solutions,  antiseptic,  22!) 
Sonuitopleure,  development  of,  82 
Souffle,  funic,  in  diagnosis,  137 
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Souffle,  ])laceiital,  in  ectopic  gestation,  378 

uterine,  in  iliaftuosis,  137 
Special  senses  in  newborn  child,  2()8 
SpennatozDon,  iVrtilizatioii  of  ovum  by,  76 
Spliiucter  ani.  repair  of  rupture  of,  (j.'J7 
retraction  of  torn  ends  of,  •io7 
rujiture  of,  (joti 
vaginie,  21 
vesica%  43 
Spina  bifida,  ()27 

accoinpanyinj;  hydrocephalus,  489 
cause  of  dystocia,  489 
treatnu'Ut  of,  (i2i-i 
Spinal  canal  at  first  month.  114 
column  of  newborn  child,  267 
cord,  columns  of,  98 
development  of,  98 
filum  terminale  of,  98 
lissures  of,  98 
injuries  to,  at  birth,  630 
neural  canal  of,  98 
Splanchnopleure,  development  of,  82 
Spleen,  anomalous  position  of,  331 
during  pri'frnancy,  123 
ftetal,  lesions  of,  .337 
Spondylolysis  in  transverse  presentation,  486 
Spondylotomy  in  transverse  j)reseutatiou,  486 
"Spontaneous  evolution",  483 
rare  variety  of,  483 
ruptui-e  of  uterus,  509 
version,  482 
Sprue.     See  Thrush. 

Staphylococcus  in  puerperal  infection,  585 
Steam  sterilization.  228 
Stenosis,  anal  and  rectal,  629 
Sterilitv,  diabetes  a  cause  of,  562 
Sterilizer.  Arnold.  229 
Sterno-cleido-mastoid,  ha>matoma  of,  at  birth, 

630 
Stethoscope  in  abdominal  examination,  137 
Stimulants  in  post-part>im  hemorrhage,  530 
Stomach,  anomalous  development  of,  331 
development  of,  105 
infantile,  capacity  of,  291 
of  newborn  child,  269 
Strait,  inferior.  162 

superior,  162 
Streptococcus  erysii)elatus,  ."198 

in  puerperal  infection,  598 
pyogenes,  in  j)ii(>r]ieral  infection,  584 
Striation  of  abdomen  in  iiregnancy,  132 
Strychnine  in  puer])eral  infection.  622 
Subcutaneous  injections  of  salt  solution,  532 
Submammary  bursa',  ()6 
Sug.'ir,  human  rs.  cows'  milk,  279 

in  milk,  effect  of  sterilization  upon,  287 
in  urine  following  labor,  2.55 
Sulpbonal  in  i>uerperal  insanity,  582 
Sujier fecundation.  301 
SuperfcBtation.  .301 
Superficial  iierineal  fascia.  33 
Superior  strait,  1<>2 
Supernumerary  nipples.  567 
Suppression  of  mcn.ses,  diagnostic  value  of, 

126 
Suprarenal  capsule,  development  of,  109 
Suture  of  uterus  in  Csesarean  section,  740 

silk,  use  f)f,  657 
Sutures,  buried  catgut,  use  of,  6.57 
of  fcetal  head,  175 

coronal,  17.5 
lambdoidal,  175 
sagittal,  175 
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Ivius.  aqueduct  of,  97 
mi)hysiotomy.  743 

after-treatment  of.  755 

closure  of  wound  in  753 

contraindication  to,  747 

detini'd,  744 

history  of,  744 

indication  for.  746 

in  connection  with  craniotomy,  734 

in  flat  pelvis,  4:j7 

in  tumors  of  pelvis,  445 

methods  of  rest  following,  7.54 

mortality  of,  745 

objections  to,  746 

present  status  of  the  operation,  746 

rationale  of  the  operation,  747 

technique  of  the  operation,  747 

value    of,  compared   witli   forceps    and 
version,  721 

with  contracted  pelvis,  429 

with  flat  pelvis,  436 
mphysis  jiubis,  162 

rujitui'e  of.  512 

causes  and  diagnosis  of.  512 
jtrognosis  and  treatment  of,  513 
nclitism.  203 
ncope,  518 

in  ])regi!ancy,  406 
idiilis.  adherent  i)lacenta  from,  672 

congenital,  a  cause  of  icterus,  640 
Colles'  law.  643 
treatment  of,  644 

in  ffftns.  .337 

of  decidua,  as  cause  of  abortion,  344 

of  placenta,  314 


TABLE,  human  and  cows'  milk  compared, 
281 
Tachycardia,  fcetal,  336 
Talipes,  centric,  338 

Tampon,    cervical,    in    "  accidental    hemor- 
rhage,". .526 
in  placenta  prffivia,  521 
in  abortion.  353 
of  uterus,  in   post-partum  hemorrhage, 

531 
vaginal,  for  induction  of  premature  la- 
bor, ()70 
in  inducing  abortion,  665 
in  accidental  hemorrhage,  526 
in  idacenta  ]ira'via,  .520. 
to  induce  abortion,  665 
Tansy,  ecbolic  action  of,  663 
Tarnier's  bag,  .521 
incubator,  296 
Taxis  in  repositing  inverted  uterus.  .50.5 
Teeth,  caries  of,  during  pregnancy,  405 
Temperature  after  labor,  255 

causes  of  rises  of,  in  jiuerperium,  610 
cliart,  226 

during  puerperium,  255 
Temporal  fotitanelle,  176 
Tents  for  dilatation  of  cervical  canal.  670 
Testis,  development  of.  110 
time  of  descent  of.  116 
Tetanus  neonatorum.  642 
treatment  of,  642 
uteri.  417 

diagnosis.  417 

Jtrognosis  and  treatment  of,  418 
Thorax  of  n<'wl)orn  child.  268 
Thrombosis  following  abortion,  668 
of  vagina  and  vulva,  513 
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Thrombosis  of  v;i};iiia  ami  vulva,    otiology 
and  symptoms  of,  ol  1 
treatment  of,  514 
Thrush,  G44 

symptoms  and  treatment  of,  645 
Thyroid  gland  during  pregnancy,  123 
Tongue,  development  of,  105 
Tonsils,  development  of,  104 
Torticollis  in  breech  delivery,  47:J- 
Tosivmia,  of  (iregnancy,  ."594 

tlieory  of,  in  ])uerperal  eclampsia,  538 
Trachea,  development  of,  107 
Tragus,  development  of,  103 
Transfusion    in    post-partum     hemorrhage, 

532 
Transverse  presentation,  480 
causes  of,  480 
diagnosis  of,  481 
dorso-anterior  position,  481 
frequency  of,  480 
management  of,  484 
methods   of  spontaneous   delivery, 
spontaneous  evolution,  483 
version,  482 
operative  procedures,  484 
positions,  481 
prognosis  of,  482 
varieties  of,  480 
Traumatism  as  cause  of  abortion,  342 
detachment  of  placenta  from,  524 
Trendeleuburg  posture  iu  performing  ver- 
sion, 713 
in  reposition  of  cord,  500 
Triangular  ligaments,  anatomy  of,  34,  37 
Triple  monsters,  330 
Triplets,  496 

management  of  labor,  302 
Truncus  arteriosus,  91 
Tubal  pregnancy,  360 

Tube,  Fallopian,  changes  in  ectopic  gesta- 
tion, 365 
conditions  of,  causing  ectopic  ges- 

tatit)n,  364 
hemorrhages   in,    in   ectopic  gesta- 
tion. 368 
low   insertion    of,  a   cause   of   pla- 
centa pmevia,  517 
Tubercular  infection  in  newborn  child,  643 
Tuberclosis,  as  a  cause  of  pelvic  deformity, 
422 
cause  of  abortion,  342 
foetal,  337 

in  newborn  child,  643 
maternal,  contraindication    to  nursing, 
274 
Tubules  of  Wolflf,  109 
Tubuli  lactiferi,  67 
Tumors  affecting  pelvis,  444 

foetal,  obstructing  labor,  492 
of  placenta,  314 

solid,  of  vagina  or  vulva,  cause  of  dys- 
tocia, 460 
ovarian,  obstructing  labor,  461 
Twins,  493 

arrangcnnent  of  membranes,  300 

head  and  breech  presenting,  treatment 

of,  495 
in  ectopic  gestation,  391 
interlocking,  494 

treatment  of,  494 
locked,  decollation  in,  733 
management  of  labor,  .302,  493 
pregnancy,  dyspnoea  from,  124 


Twins,  pregnancy,  with  prolapsus  funis,  4SJ8 

relation  of,  to  labor,  493 

sex  of,  .300 
Tympanites  vs.  pregnancy,  146 
Typhoid  fever  in  imerperium.  ()12 

ULCKKS,  puerperal,  591 
Umbilical  cord,  development  of,  86 
formation  of,  b(j 
hernia,  638 
hemorihage,  638 
infection,  (ilO 
vegetations,  63<S 
Umbilicus,  infection    of,  in  newborn  child, 
640 
vegetations  of,  in  child,  638 
Ungnentum  Crede  in  mastitis,  .573 
Urachus,  development  of,  109 
Urea,  estimation  of,  during  jiregnancy,  154 
excretion  of.  in  pregnancy,  542 
importance  of  testing  for,  211 
test  for,  Bart  ley's,  212 
Ureters,  course  of,  56 

develo])ment  of,  109 
Urethra,  anatomy  of,  43 
development  of,  113 
Urethro-vaginal  septum,  44 
Urinary  solids,  211 

system,  changes  due  to  pregnancy,  125 
in  newborn  child,  270 
Urine,  changes  iu,  after  labor,  255 
condition  of,  in  eclampsia,  538 
during  pregnancy,  154 
examination  of,  211 

before  operation,  738 
during  pregnancy,  211 
in  pregnancy,  542 
in  puerperium,  255 
of  uewl)orn  child,  271 
retention  of,   from  pressure  on  ureters, 

540 
solids  in,  estimation  of,  211 
suppression   of,  in   puerperal  eclampsia, 
540 
Urogenital  sinus,  formation  of.  Ill 

system,  development  of,  107 
Ustilago  maidis,  (J63 
Uterine  adnexa  during  pregnancy,  121 

contractions    affected    bv    hemorrhage, 
524 
causes  of,  193 
effect  of,  on  ]ilaccnta,  671 
excessive,  treatment  of,  511 
hour-glass,  674 
intermittent,  195 
involuntary,  195 
methods  of  promoting,  663 
peristaltic  character  of,  195 
stimulation  of,  .529 
discharge,    examination    of.  in    ectopic 

gestation,  379 
gestation,  concurrent  with  ectopic,  391 
incision  in  C'a'sarean  section,  closure  of, 

740 
meml)ranes.  developnient  of,  82 
mucosa  during  pner])(>riuni,  2.53 
Utero-abdominal  g<'station,  392 
Utero-]daccntal  circulation,  S7 
Utero- vaginal  canal,  development  of.  Ill 
Uterus,  action  fif  .segments  of,  in  labor,  197 
an:itomy  of,  .57,  172 

anteflexion    of,    resembling    pregnancy, 
143 
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Uterus  as  a  part  of  parturient  canal,  172 
atony  of,  307 

atresia  of  cervix,  cause  of  dystocia,  453 
biconiis,  cause  of  dystocia,  453 
blood-supply  of,  55 

bulfiing  of  body  of,  in  i)regnancy,  140 
carcinoma  of,  cause  of  dystocia,  458 
changes  in,  ea\ised  bv  pregnancy,  85 
cervix,  121 
])osition,  11!) 
properties,  120 
shape,  117 
size,  117 
strnitnri'.  lis 
during  menstruation,  71 
ectojiie,  gestation,  36'i 
following  fecundation  of  ovum,  85 

labor,  251 
from  chihl-btaring,  .59 
in  labor,   15iS 

projii^rties  of.  during  pregnancy,  120 
sha])e  and  size  in  contraction,  158 
compressibilitv    of,    lower  segment   of, 

140 
contraction  of,  following  Csesarean  sec- 
tion, 740 
during  labor,  157 
date   of  a]i])earance    of  signs    of    preg- 
nancy, 143 
density,  variations  of,  142 
development  of,  111 
developmental    anomalies,    a   cause   of 

dystocia,  453 
dilatation  of,  in  fcetus,  491 
disinfection  of,  after  abortion,  355 
displacement  of,  a  cause  of  abortion,  343 

during  i)uerperiuni,  251,  205 
distention  of,  a  cause  of  onset  of  labor, 

195 
duplex,  325 

early  changes  of,  in  diagnosis,  140 
elasticity  of,  in  pregnancy,  142 
emphysema  of,  487 
examimition  of,  after  Cajsareau  section, 

742 
fallacies  in  examination  of,  143 
fibroma  of,  vs.  pregnancy,  147 
fixation  of,  a  cause  of  abortion,  343 
furrows  or  folds  of,  142 
growths  of,  a  cause  of  rupture,  .508 
hsematonietra  of,  rs.  pregnancy,  148 
hvpencmia  of,   resembling    pregnancy, 

'l43 
increase  in  size  of,  during  pregnancy, 

142 
indicution  for  removal  of,  743 
inertia  of,  412 
causes  of,  413 

diagnosis  and  prognosis  of,  414 
in  ]K)st-partnm  hemorrhage,  527 
symptoms,  413 
treatment  of,  415 
injuries  to,  in  forcejis  operation,  ()81 
inversion  of,  .501 
degrees  of,  .503 
diagnosis  of,  .502 
etiology  of  .502 
prognosis  of.  .504 

secondary  hemorrhage  from,  534 
symi)toms  of,  ,503 
treatment  of,  .504 
])rophylaxis,  .504 
reposition,  505 


Uterus,  inversion  of,  varieties  of,  501 
inverted,  reposition  of,  504 
involution  of,  252 

after  abortion,  349 

in  ectopic  gestation,  3G4 
irritable,  in  labor,  417 
istiimus  of,  57 
laceration  of  lower  segment  of,  in  rapid 

delivery,  547 
latero-version  of,  45f) 
ligaments  of,  62 
longitudinal  fibres  of,  198 
lower  segment  of,  after  labor,  210 

in  tians verse  presentation,  482 
lymi)h-si>aces  of,  58 

malpositions  of  causes  of  dystocia,  455 
masculinns,  110 
massage  of,  in  post-partum  hemorrhage, 

532 
measurements  of,  at  difl'erent  periods  of 

pregnancy,  117 
mensuration  of,  in  determining  date  of 

labor.  1,50 
metliod  of  making  cultures  from,  613 

of  removal  in  Porro  operation,  743 
micro-organisms  of,  600 
motor  centres  of,  1.57,  193 
muscle-cells  of,  2.52 
muscular  structure  of,  59 

tissue  of,  57 
nerves  of,  252 
new  growths  of,  456 
normal  measurements  of,  .57 
palpation  of  fundus  of,  in  diagnosis,  132 
perforation  of,  in  curettage,  357 
peritoneal  covering  of,  210 
position  of,  46 

during  pregnancy,  119 
prolapse  of,  dystocia,  456 

following  symphysiotomy,  744 
retraction  of,  after  labor,  209 

in  labor,  196 
retroflexion  of,  an  indication  for  induc- 
tion of  abortion,  6()2 
retroversion  of.  in  abortion,  3.50 

resembling  ju'egnancy.  143 
rigidity  of  os  and  cervix  in  labor,  417 
round  ligament  of,  anatomy  of,  18 
rupture  of,  506 

before  second  stage  of  labor,  507 

complete,  506 

danger  of,  in  placenta  pra>via,  559 

diagnosis  of,  .509 

etiology  of,  507 

exciting  causes  of,  508 

frequency  of,  .506 

incomplete,  .507 

indications  for  forceps  in,  680 

in  hydroce])halus  of  fa?tus,  490 

in  rapid  delivery,  549 

in  s])asni(ulic  contraction,  417 

in  transverse  ])resentation.  482 

pathological  anatomy  of,  .506 

predis])osing  causes  of,  507 

prognosis  of,  510 

spontaneous,  .506 

symptoms  of,  498 

traumatic,  506 

treatment  of,  511 
operative,  511 
celiotomy,  511 
drainage,  511 
prophylaxis,  511 
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Uterus,  sacculation  of,  cause  of  dystocia,  4o(>  ] 
segments  of,  17'2,  195 

action  of,  causing  rupture,  509 

in  rupture,  506 
shape  of,  117 

in  transverse  presentation,  481 
situation  of,  after  labor,  210 
size  of,  117 

in  pregnancy,  142 
softening  of  cervix  in  pregnancy,  143 
sound   measurements    of,    during   puer- 

perium.  252 
spasm  and  irregularity  of,  in  labor,  417 
spasmodic  contraction  of,  417 
strengtli  of  contractions  of,  159 
structure  of,  118 
subinvolution  of,  after  abortion,  350 

resembling  pregnancy,  143 
table  of  comparative  measurements    of 

multi parous  and  parous,  251 
tardy  involution  of,  264 
unicoi-uis,  cause  of  dystocia,  453 
vessels  of,  55 

and  nerves  of,  changes  during  laI)or, 
253 
with  fibromyoma,  cause  of  dystocia,  456 
Utriculus,  102 

VAGIXA.  after-treatment  in  operation  for 
deep  tears  of,  659 
anatomy  of,  26 

blood-  and  nerve-supply  of,  55 
bulbs  of.  anatomy  of,  25 
changes  in,  due  to  pregnancy,  122 
cysts  of,  obstructing  labor,  4(i0 
deep  tear  of.  method  of  operating,  657 
development  of.  111 
duplex,  325 

during  puerperium,  251 
fornices  of,  27 
hsematoma  of,  cause  of  dystocia,  459 

treatment  of,  514 
injuries  to,  in  forceps  operation,  681 
lacerations  of  walls  of,  251 
length  of,  27 
lymphatics  of,  55 
micro-orgauisms  of,  601 
purplish  hue  of,  in  pregnancy,  139 
shortening     of,     resembling     prolapsus 

uteri,  30 
Stenosis  of,  cause  of  dystocia,  459 
structure  of  walls  of,  27 
swellings  of,  obstructing  labor,  459 
tumors  of,  obstructing  labor,  460 
vessels  and  nerves  of,  5.5 
Vaginal  examination  in  labor,  236 

in  phicenta  pnevia,  518 

in  puer])erium,  617 

in  rupture  of  uterus,  510 

in  transverse  presentation,  482 

secretions,  micro-organisms  in,  601 
lacerations,  combined  external  and  in- 
ternal, 652 

comjilete  tear,  6.56 

internal,     immediate      repair     of, 
metliod  of  operating,  653 

repair  of,  after-treatment,  655 

superficial  external,  repair  of,  651 
outlet,  injury  to,  in  labor.  650 

superficial  external  tear  of,  651 
secretion,  601 

microseo])ical  examination  of,  601 
signs  in  inultijjle  preginmcy,  302 


Vaginitis,  puerperal,  .591 
Vaginofixation,  inlluence  of,  on  version,  721 
Valve,  Eustachian,  95 
Valves  of  Houston,  31 
Varices  in  pregnancy,  406 
Varolian  bend  of  embryonic  braiu,  96 
Variolius.     .See  Pons  Varolii. 
Vasculitis,  fa'tal,  .336 
Vas  deferens,  development  of,  110 
Vein,  azygos,  development  of,  94 
iliac,  development  of,  94 
portal,  development  of,  94 
pulmonary,  development  of,  95 
Veins,  azygos,  94 
cardinal,  93 
development  of,  93 
ductus  venosus,  95 
etfect  of,  in  pregnancy,  128 
hemiazygos,  94 
hepatic,  94 
iliacs,  internal,  94 
jugular,  93 
of  Fallopian  tubes,  56 
of  mammary  glaud,  69 
of  ovaries,  .57 
of  pelvic  fioor,  54 
of  uterus,  56 
of  vagina,  55 
omphalo-mesenteric,  91 
portal,  94 
pulmonary,  95 
sinus  venosus,  95 
umbilical,  93 
vena  cava,  inferior,  95 

superior,  95 
vitelline,  91,  93 
Venesection  in  pregnancy,  123 
Ventricle,  fourth,  development  of,  98 
Ventro-fixatiou,  influence  of,  upon  version, 

721 
Veratrum  viride  in  eclampsia,  546 
Vermiform  appendix,  106 
Version,  701 

artificial,   in    transverse    presentations, 

484 
bipolar,  704 

Braxton  Hicks'  method,  484 
indications  for,  704 
method  in  placenta  prsevia,  523 
of  jierformauce,  704 
cephalic,  790 

indications  for,  701 
comi)licatious  of,  720 
dangers  of,  702 
external,  702 

contraindications  to,  703 
favorable  conditions  for  performance  of. 

702 
for  accidental  hemorrhage,  526 
for  placenta  pnvvia,  522 
for  prolapse  of  cord,  501 
for  transverse  presentations,  484 
in  rupture  of  uterus,  511 
indication  for,  468,  490,  511 
influenee  of  posture  in  faeilitating,  721 
internal,  706 

advantages  of,  707 
contraindications  to,  707 
dangers  of.  7t17 
inilications  for,  706 
method  of  operating.  707 
podalic,  contraindications  to,  701 
in  placenta  pnevia,  522 
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OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN.  New  (4th)  edition.  12mo.  volume  of  617  pages, 
with  82  engravings,  and  3  colored  plates.    Cloth,  $2.75,  net.     Just  ready. 

JAMIESON  (W.  ALLAN).  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN.  Third  edition.  Octavo, 
656  pages,  with  1  engraving  and  9  double-page  chromo-lithographic  plates.     Cloth,  $6. 

JEWETT  (CHARLES).  ESSENTIALS  OF  OBSTETRICS.  New  (2d)  edition. 
In  one  12mo.  volume  of,  385  pages,  with  80  engravings  and  5  colored  plates.  Cloth, 
$2.25,  net.     Just  ready. 

THE  PRACTICE   OF  OBSTETRICS.      By   American   Authors.      New  (2d) 

edition.  One  large  octavo  volume  of  775  pages,  with  445  engravings  in  black  and 
colors,  and  35  full-page  colored  plates.  Cloth,  $5.00,  net ;  leather,  $6.00,  net ;  half 
morocco,  $6. 50,  net.     Just  ready. 

JULER  (HENRY).  A  HANDBOOK  OF  OPHTHALMIC  SCIENCE  AND 
PRACTICE.  Second  edition.  In  one  octavo  volume  of  549  pages,  with  201  engrav- 
ings, 17  chromo-lithographic  plates,  test-tvpes  of  Jaeger  and  Snellen,  and  Holmgren's 
Color-Blindness  Test.     Cloth,  $5.50;  leather,  $6.50. 
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KIRK  (EDWARD  C).  OPERATIVE  DENTISTRY.  New  (2d)  Edition.  See 
American  Text-books  of  Dentistry,  page  2. 

KING  (A.  F.  A.).  A  MANUAL  OF  OBSTETRICS.  Eighth  edition.  In  one 
12mo.  volume  of  G12  pages,  with  264  iUustrations.     Cloth,  $2.50.  net. 

KLEIN   (E.).     ELEMENTS  OF  HISTOLOGY.     Fifth  edition.     In  one  pocket-size 
12mo.   volume  of  506  pages,  with  296  engravings.     Cloth,  $2.00,  net. 
See  Student.<i  Series  of  Manuals,  page  14. 

LANDIS  (HENRY  G.).     THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  LABOR.     In  one  handsome 

12nio.  volume  of  329  pages,  with  28  illustrations.     Cloth,  $1.75. 

LA  ROCHE  (R.).  YELLOW  FEVER.  In  two  8vo.  volumes  of  1468  pages. 
Cloth,  $7. 

LAURENCE  (J.  Z.)  AND  MOON  (ROBERT  C).  A  HANDY-BOOK  OF 
OPHTHALMIC  SURGERY.  Second  edition.  In  one  octavo  volume  of  227  pages, 
with  66  engravings.     Cloth,  $2.75. 

LEA  (HENRY  C).  CHAPTERS  FROM  THE  RELIGIOUS  HISTORY  OF 
SPAIN;  CENSORSHIP  OF  THE  PRESS;  MYSTICS  AND  ILLUMINATI; 
THE  ENDEMONIADAS;  EL  SANTO  NINO  DE  LA  GUARDIA;  BRI- 
ANDA  DE  BARDAXI.     In  one  12mo.  volume  of  522  pages.     Cloth,  $2.50. 

A  HISTORY  OF  AURICULAR  CONFESSION  AND  INDULGENCES 


IN  THE  LATIN  CHURCH.     In  three  octavo  volumes  of  about  500  pages  each. 
Per  volume,  cloth,  $3.      Complete  work  just  ready. 

THE  MORISCOS  OF  SPAIN:  THEIR  CONVERSION  AND  EXPULSION. 


In  one  royal  12mo.  volume  of  about  425  pages.     Extra  cloth,  $2.25,  net.     Ju^t  ready. 

STUDIES  IN  CHURCH  HISTORY.  The  Rise  of  the  Temporal  Power- 
Benefit  of  Clergy — Excommunication.  New  edition.  In  one  handsome  12mo.  volume 
of  605  pages.     Cloth,  $2.50. 

SUPERSTITION  AND  FORCE;  ESSAYS  ON  THE  WAGER  OF  LAW, 


THE    WAGER    OF  BATTLE,    THE   ORDEAL   AND    TORTURE.     Fourth 
edition,  thoroughly  revised.     In  one  royal  12mo.  volume  of  629  pages.     Cloth,  $2.75. 

AN  HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  SACERDOTAL  CELIBACY  IN  THE 


CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.     Second  edition.     In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  685 
pages.     Cloth,  $4.50, 

LE  FEVRE  (EGBERT).     A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS.     In  one 

12iiio.  volume  of  about  350  pages,  amply  illustrated.     Preparing. 

LOOMIS  (ALFRED  L.)  AND  THOMPSON  (W.  GILMAN),  Editors,    A  SYS- 
TEM OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE.    In  Contributions  by  Various  American  Authors. 
In  four  very  handsome  octavo  volumes  of  about  900  pages  each,  fully  illustrated  in  black 
and  colors.     Per  volume,   cloth,  $5 ;  leather,  $6 ;     half  Morocco,  $7.     For  mle  by  sub- , 
scription  only.     Full  prospectus  free  on   application. 

LYMAN  (HENRY  M.).  THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.  In  one  very  hand- 
some octavo  volume  of  925  pages  with  170  engravings.     Cloth,  $4.75;  leather,  $5.75. 

LYONS  (ROBERT  D,).     A  TREATISE  ON  FEVER.     In  one  octavo  volume  of  362 

pages.     Cloth,  $2.25. 

MACKENZIE  (JOHN  NOLAND).  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  NOSE  AND 
THRO  A  I'.     Octavo,  of  about  600  pages,  richly  illustrated.     Preparing. 

MAISCH  (JOHN  M,).  A  MANUAL  OF  ORGANIC  MATERIA  MEDIC  A. 
Seventh  edition,  thoroughly  revised  by  H.  C.  C.  Maisch,  Ph.G.,  Ph.D.  In  one  very 
handsome  12mo.  of  512  pages,  with  285  engravings.     Cloth,  $2,50,  net. 

LIALSBARY  (GEO,  E,),  A  POCKET  TEXT-BOOK  OF  THEORY  AND 
PRA  CTICE  OF  MEDICINE.  12mo.  405  pages,  with  45  illustrations.  Cloth,  $1,75, 
"net ;  flexible  red  leather,  $2.25,  net. 
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MANUALS.     See  Student^  Quiz  Series,  page  14,  Student^  Series  of  ManuaU,  page  14,  and 

Seriej<  of  Clinical  Mannals,  page  13. 

MARSH  (HOWARD).  DISEASES  OF  THE  JOINTS.  In  one  12mo.  volume  of 
468  pages,  with  64  engravings  and  a  colored  plate.  Cloth,  $2.  See  Series  of  CliniccU 
Maniuih,  page  13. 

MARTIN  (EDWARD.)     SURGICAL   DIAGNOSIS.     One  r2mo.   volume  of  400 

pages,  richly  illustrated.      Preparing. 

MARTIN  (WALTON)  AND  ROCKWELL  (W.  H.,  JR.).  A  POCKET  TEXT- 
BOOK OF  CHEMISTRY  AND  PHYSICS.  12mo.  366  pages,  with  137  illus- 
trations.    Cloth,  $1.50,  net;  flexible  red  leather,  $2.00,  net. 

MAY   (C.  H.).     MANUAL  OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.     For  the  use  of 

Students  and  Practitioners.     Second  edition,  revised  by  L.  S.  Rau,  M.D.     In  one  12mo. 
volume  of  360  pages,  with  31  engravings.     Cloth,  $1.75. 

MEDICAL  NEWS  POCKET  FORMULARY.    See  page  1.    $1.50,  net. 

MITCHELL  (JOHN  K.).  REMOTE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  INJURIES  OF 
NERVES  AND  THEIR  TREATMENT.  In  one  handsome  12mo.  volume  of  239 
pages,  with  12  illustrations.     Cloth  $1.75. 

MITCHELL  (S.  WEIR).  CLINICAL  LESSONS  ON  NERVOUS  DISEASES. 
In  one  very  handsome  12mo.  volume  of  299  pages,  with  17  engravings  and  2  colored  plates. 
Cloth,  §^2.50. 

MORRIS  (MALCOLM).  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN.  Second  edition.  In  one 
12mo.  volume  of  601  pages,  with  10  chromo-lithographic  plates  and  26  engravings. 
Cloth,  $3.25,  iiet. 

MULLER  (J.).  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSICS  AND  METEOROLOGY.  In  one 
large  8vo.  volume  of  623  pages,  with  538  engravings.     Cloth,  $4.50. 

MUSSER  (JOHN  H.).  A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  MEDICAL  DIAG- 
NOSIS, for  Students  and  Physicians.  New  (4tli)  edition.  In  one  octavo  volume  of 
1104  pages,  with  250  engravings  and  49  full-page  colored  plates.  Cloth,  $6.00,  net  ; 
leather,  $7.00,  net;  half  morocco,  $7.50,  net. 

NATIONAL  DISPENSATORY.     See  StUle,  Maisch  &  Caspari,  page  14. 

NATIONAL    FORMULARY.      See  National  Dispensatory,  page  14. 

NATIONAL  MEDICAL  DICTIONARY.    See  Billi^igs,  page  3. 

NETTLESHIP  (E.).  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE.  New  (6th)  American  from  sixth 
English  edition.  Thoroughly  revised.  12mo.,  562  pages,  with  192  engravings,  5  colored 
plates,  test-types,  formulae  and  color-blindness  test.     Cloth,  §2.25,  net. 

NICHOLS  (JOHN  B.)  AND  VALE  (F.  P.).  A  POCKET  TEXT-BOOK  OF 
HISTOLOGY  AND  PATHOLOGY.  12mo.  of  459  pages,  with  213  illustrations. 
Cloth,  $1.75,  net;  flexible  red  leather,  $2.25,  net. 

NORRIS  (WM.  F.)  AND  OLIVER  (CHAS.  A.).  TEXT-BOOK  OF  OPHTHAL- 
MOLOGY. In  one  octavo  volume  of  641  pages,  with  357  engravings  and  5  colored 
plates.     Cloth,  $5 ;  leather,  $6. 

OWEN  (EDMUND).  SURGICAL  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN.  In  one  12mo. 
volume  of  525  pages,  with  85  engi-avings  and  4  colored  plates.  Cloth,  $2.  See  Series  of 
Clinical  Manuals,  page  13. 

PARK  (WILLIAM  H.).     BACTERIOLOGY  IN  MEDICINE  AND  SUROER  Y. 

12mo.  688  pages,  with  87  engravings  in  black  and  colors  and  2  colored  plates.     Cloth, 
^3.00,  net.  
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PARK  (ROSWELL\  Editor.  A  TREA TISE  ON SURGER F,  by  American  Authors. 
For  Students  and  Practitioners  of  Surgery  and  Medicine.  New  (3d)  edition.  In  one 
large  octavo  volume  of  1408  pages,  with  692  engravings  and  64  plates.  Cloth,  $7.00,  net  ; 
leather,  §8.00,  net.     Just  Ready. 

PARVIN  (THEOPHILUS).  THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  OBSTETRICS. 
Third  edition  in  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  677  pages,  with  267  engravings  and 
2  colored  plates.     Cloth,  $4.25;  leather,  §5.25. 

PEPPERS  SYSTEM  OF  MEDICINE.    See  page  2. 

PEPPER  (A.  J.).  SURGICAL  PATHOLOGY.  In  one  12mo  volume  of  511  pages, 
with  81  engi-avings.     Cloth,  $2.     See  Students'  Series  of  Mamials,  page  14. 

PICK  (T.  PICKERING).  FRACTURES  AND  DISLOCATIONS.  In  one  12mo. 
volume  of  53U  pages,  with  93  engravings.    Cloth,  $2.    See  Series  of  Clinical  Manuals,  p.  13. 

PLAYFAIR  (W.  S.).  A  TREATISE  ON  THE  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE 
OF  MIDWIFERY.  Seventh  American  from  the  Ninth  English  edition.  In  one 
octavo  volume  of  700  pages,  with  207  engravings  and  7  full  page  plates.  Cloth,  $3.75, 
net;  leather,  $4.75,  net. 

THE  SYSTEMATIC  TREATMENT  OF  NERVE  PROSTRATION  AND 


HYSTERIA.     In  one  12mo.  volume  of  97  pages.     Cloth,  §1. 

POLITZER  (ADAM).  A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  EAB 
AND  ADJACENT  ORGANS.  Second  American  from  the  third  German  edition. 
In  one  octavo  volume  of  748  pages,  with  330  original  engravings. 

POCKET  FORMULARY.     Fourth  edition.     See  page  1. 

POCKET  TEXT-BOOKS  Cover  the  entire  domain  of  medicine  in  sixteen  volumes  of 
350  to  525  pages  each,  written  by  teachers  in  leading  American  medical  colleges. 
Issued  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Bern  B.  Gallaudet,  M.D.  ,  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York.  Thoroughly  modern  and  authoritative,  concise 
and  clear,  amply  illustrated  with  engravings  and  plates,  handsomely  printed  and 
bound.  The  series  is  constituted  as  follows  :  Anatomy  (preparing),  Physiology  [ready), 
Chemistry  and  Physics  (ready),  Histology  and  Pathology  (ready),  Materia  Medica, 
Therapeutics,  Medical  Pharmacy,  Prescription  Writing  and  Medical  Latin  (ready), 
Practice  (ready),  Diagnosis  (sJioiily),  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases  (ready).  Surgery 
(preparing).  Venereal  Diseases  [ready),  Skin  Diseases  (preparing).  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and 
Throat  (ready).  Obstetrics  (ready),  Gynecology  (ready).  Diseases  of  Children  (ready), 
Bacteriology  (shortly).  For  further  details  see  under  respective  authors  in  this  catalogue. 
Special  circular  free  on  application. 

POTTS  (CHAS.  S.).  A  POCKET  TEXT-BOOK  OF  NERVOUS  AND 
MENTAL  DISEASES.  12mo.  of  455  pages,  with  88  illustrations.  Cloth,  $1.75,  net; 
liexible  red  leather,  !?2.25,  net.     Lea's  Series  of  Pocket  Text-Books,  page  12. 

PROGRESSIVE  MEDICINE.     See  page  1.     Per  annum,  $10.00. 

PURDY  (CHARLES  W.).  BRIGHT'S  DISEASE  AND  ALLIED  AFFEC- 
TIONS OF  THE  KIDNEY.  In  one  octavo  volume  of  288  pages,  with  18  engrav- 
ings.    Cloth,  $2. 

PYE-SMITH  (PHILIP  H.).  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN.  In  one  12mo.  volume 
of  407  pages,  with  28  illustrations,  18  of  which  are  colored.     Cloth,  $2., 

QUIZ  SERIES.     See  Student^  Quiz  Series,  page  14. 

RALFE  (CHARLES  H.).  CLINICAL  CHEMISTRY.  In  one  12mo.  volume  jof 
314  pages,  with  16  engravings.     Cloth,  $1.50.     See  Students'  Series  o/"  il/anwa/.s,  page  14. 

REMSEN    (IRA).     THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THEORETICAL    CHEMISTRY. 

Fifth  edition,  thoroughly  revised.     In  one  12mo.  volume  of  326  pages.     Cloth,  $2. 
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RICHARDSON   (BENJAMIN  WARD).    PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE     In  one 

octavo  voltiiue  of  729  pages.     Cloth,  $4. 

ROBERTS  (JOHN  B.).  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MODERN 
SURGERY.  New  (2d)  edition.  In  one  octavo  volume  of  838  pages,  with  474 
engravings  and  8  plates.     Cloth,  $4.25,  net;  leather,  $5.25,  net. 

ROSS  (JAMES).  A  HANDBOOK  OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVOUS 
SYSTEM.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  726  pages,  with  184  engravings.  Cloth. 
$4.50;  leather,  $5.50. 

SOHAFER  (EDWARD  A.).  THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  HISTOLOGY,  DESCRIP- 
TIVE AND  PRACTICAL.  For  the  use  of  Students.  Fifth  edition.  In  one  hand- 
some octavo  volume  of  350  pages,  ^vith  325  illustrations.    Cloth,  $3,  ?ie<. 

A    COURSE    OF  PRACTICAL    HISTOLOGY.     Second   edition.     In    one 


12mo.  volume  of  307  pages,  with  59  engravings.     Cloth,  $2.25. 

SCHLEIF  (WM.).  A  POCKET  TEXT-BOOK  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA, 
THERAPEUTICS,  PRESCRIPTION  WRITING.  MEDICAL  LATIN  AND 
MEDICAL  PHARMACY.     12mo.  352  pages.     Cloth,  $1.50,  net;  flexible  red  leather, 

$2.00,  net. 

SCHREIBER  (JOSEPH).  A  MANUAL  OF  TREATMENT  BY  MASSAGE 
AND  METHODICAL  MUSCLE  EXERCISE.  Translated  by  Walter  Mendel- 
son,  M.  D.,  of  New  York.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  274  pages,  with  117  fine 
engravings. 

SENN  (NICHOLAS).  SURGICAL  BACTERIOLOGY.  Second  edition.  In  one 
octavo  volume  of  268  pages,  with  13  plates,  10  of  which  are  colored,  and  9  engravings. 
Cloth,  $2. 

SERIES    OF    CLINICAL   MANUALS.      A  Series  of  Authoritative  Monographs  on 
Important  Clinical  Subjects,  in  12mo.  volumes  of  about  550  pages,  well  illustrated.     The 
following   volumes  are  now  ready:   Carter  and  Frost's  Ophthalmic  Surgery,  $2. 25 ; 
Marsh  on  Diseases  of   the  Joints,  $2 ;    Owen  on  Surgical  Diseases  of  Children,  $2  ; 
Pick  on  Fractures  and  Dislocations,  $2 ;  Yeo  on  Food,  2d  edition.     Cloth,  $2.50. 
For  separate  notices,  see  under  various  authors'  names. 

SERIES  OF  POCKET  TEXT-BOOKS.     See  page  12. 

SERIES  OF  STUDENTS'  MANUALS.    See  next  page. 

SIMON  (CHARLES  E.).  CLINICAL  DIAGNOSIS,  BY  MICROSCOPICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  METHODS.  New  (4th  and  revised  edition.  In  one  handsome 
octavo  volume  of  608  pages,  with  139  engravings  and  19  full-page  plates  in  colors. 
Cloth,  §3.75,  net.     Just  R<'ady. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL   CHEMISTRY.     In    one    octavo  volume    of   453    pages. 


Cloth,  83.25,  nt't.     Just  ready. 

SIMON  (W.),  MANUAL  OF  CHEMISTRY.  A  Guide  to  Lectures  and  Laboratory 
Work  for  Beginners  in  Chemistry.  A  Text-book  specially  adapted  for  Students  of  Phar- 
macy and  Medicine.  New  (7th)  edition.  In  one  8vo.  volume  of  613  pages,  with  64 
engravings  and  8  plates  showing  colors  of  64  tests  and  a  spectra  plate.     Cloth,  $3.00,  net. 

SLADE(D.  D.).    DIPHTHERIA  ;  ITS  NATURE  AND  TREATMENT.    Second 

edition.     In  one  royal  12mo.  volume,  158  pages.     Cloth,  $1.25. 

SMITH  (J.  LEWIS).  A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  INFANCY 
AND  CHILDHOOD.  Eighth  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  rewritten  and  greatly 
enlarged.  In  one  large  8vo.  volume  of  983  pages,  with  273  illustrations  and  4  full- 
page  plates.     Cloth,  $4.50;  leather,  $5.50. 
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SMITH  (STEPHEN).     OPERATIVE  SURGERY.     Second  and  thoroughly  revised 
edition.     In  one  octavo  vol.  of  892  pages,  with  1005  engravings.     Cloth,  $4;  leather,  $5. 

SOLLY    (S.    EDWINt.     A    HANDBOOK    OF   MEDICAL    CLIMATOLOGY 

In  one  liandsouie  octavo  volume  of  462  pages,  with  engravings  and  11  full-page  plates^ 
5  of  which  are  in  colors.     Cloth,  $4.00. 

STILLE    (ALFRED).     CHOLERA;    ITS  ORIGIN,  HISTORY,   CAUSATION^ 
SYMPTOMS,  LESIONS,  PREVENTION  AND  TREATMENT     In  one  12mo. 

volume  of  ItiS  pages,  with  a  chart  showing  routes  of  previous  epidemics.     Cloth,  $1.25. 

THERAPEUTICS  AND  MATERIA  MEDIC  A.     Fourth  and  revised  edition. 


In  two  octavo  volumes;  containing  1936  pages.     Cloth,  $10. 

STILLE   (ALFRED),   IHAISCH   (JOHN   M.)   AND   CASPARI   (CHAS.   JR.). 

THE  NATIONAL  DISPENSATORY :  Containing  the  ^'atural  History,  Chemistry^ 
Pharmacy,  Actions  and  Uses  of  Medicines,  including  those  recognized  in  the  latent  Phar- 
macopoeias of  the  United  States,  Great  Britian  and  Germany,  with  numerous  references 
to  the  French  Codex.  Fifth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged  in  accordance  with  and  em- 
bracing the  new  U.  S.  Pharmacopma,  Seventh  Decennial  Kevision.  With  Supplement 
containing  the  new  edition  of  the  National  Formulary.  In  one  magnificent  imperial 
octavo  volume  of  2025  pages,  with  320  engravings  Cloth,  $7.25;  leather,  $8.  With 
ready  reference  Thumb-letter  index.     Cloth,  $7.75;  leather,  $8.50. 

STIMSON   (LEWIS  A.).     A   MANUAL   OF  OPERATIVE  SURGERY.     Jfew 

(4th)  edition.  In  one  roval  12mo.  volume  of  581  pages,  with  293  engravings.  Cloth^ 
$3.00,  net. 

TREATISE   ON  FRACTURES  AND   DISLOCATIONS.      New  (3d) 


Edition.     In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  842  pages,  with  336  engravings  and  32 
full-page  plates.     Cloth,  $5  ncl ;  leather,  $6,  net;  half  morocco,  $6.50,  net. 

STUDENTS'  QUIZ  SERIES.  A  New  Series  of  Manuals  in  question  and  answer  for 
Students  and  Practitioners,  covering  the  essentials  of  medical  science.  Thirteen  volumes, 
pocket  size,  convenient,  authoritative,  well  illustrated,  handsomely  bound  in  limp  cloth, 
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